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PREFACE. 


Having,  in  the  introduction,  stated  the  motives,  objects,  and  induce- 
ments, which  led  the  Conductors  of  the  Horticultural  Register  to 
issue  the  present  publication,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  any 
lengthened  remarks  in  the  preface.  On  viewing  the  contents  of  the 
first  volume  we  trust  it  will  be  evident,  that  we  have  at  least  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  practicable,  to  carry  our  promises  into  effect.  Many 
of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  of  paramount  importance :  arbori- 
culture has  been  ably  discussed  by  several  Coirespondents,  whose 
observations  will  be  found  to  merit  the  attention  of  every  experienced 
and  inexperienced  Forester.  We  would  particularly  recommend  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  the  gi-owth  of  gi-apes  in  pots,  and  to  those 
who  are  troubled  with  strong  clayey  land,  Mr.  Stafford's  article  on 
burning  clay  will  be  of  great  advantage  ;  many  others  are  equally 
deserving  attention. 

We  have  to  regret  the  typographical  errors  which  the  present 
volume  contains,  which  from  a  variety  of  local  disadvantages  were 
rendered  unavoidable,  but  as  they  are  removed,  we  trust  we  shall  not 
have  a  recuiTence.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  state 
the  satisfaction  which  we  have  experienced  from  the  fact,  that  not- 
withstanding the  large  number  printed,  we  have  been  called  upon  bv 
our  Publishers  to  reprint  the  first  Number  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  more  extensive  circulation.  We  sincerely  thank  our  friends  for 
their  readiness  in  communicating  their  sentiments  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  Horticultui-e,  &c.,  and  we  can  assure  them  that  none 
of  their  suggestions  for  improvement  shall  be  disregarded.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  list  of  fruits  and  flowers  occujjying  more  room  than 
was  contemplated,  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit  the  list  of  fruits 
and  flowers  that  won  the  most  prizes  during  the  year ;  we  hope,  how- 
ever, no  great  deficiency  will  be  experienced  by  this  omission  as  all 
the  necessary  information  is  furnished  in  the  list  akeady  given. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  30,  3  liues  from  bottom  for  "Bambycidae"  read  Bombycidsc. 
45,  line  23,  for  "  sold"  read  bought. 
48,  line  28  for  "  once  a  month"  read  once  a  week. 
56,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  "  one  barrowful"  read  half  a  barrow  ful 
179,  line  21,  for  "  10"  read  5. 
327,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "  valuable"  read  variable. 

374,  line  12  from  top,  for  "elytra"  read  elytra. 

375,  line  6,  for  "  Moth"  read  Butterfly. 
386,  line  2  for  "  Miatre"  read  Maitre. 

386,  line  4,  for  (Sukou,  a  fig,  and  phano,  show)  read  Suchoyhantes 

(derived  from  Sukon  a  fig,  and  phano,  1  shew.) 
475,  line  16  from  bottom,  for  "two  feet"  read  twenty  two  foot. 
448,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  "Crawshaws"  read  Crawnshaws. 
557  &  558,  for  "  Chrenberg"  read  Ehrenberg. 
559,  line  2  from  bottom  for  "  Philomelor"  read  Philomela. 
559,  line  7  for  "notacilla"  read  Motacillac. 

Do.     11,  for  "  notorcillEe"  read  jMotacillae. 

Do.     do.  ten  lines  from  bottom,  for"  Mortensis"  read  Nortensis. 

Do.     13,  for  "Ledge  Bird"  read  Sedge  Bird. 

Do.       7,  for  "  Sibillans"  read  sibilatrix. 
6t7,  line  5,  for  "  Oram"  read  Orau. 
697,  line  5,  for  "  experience"  read  experienced. 
739,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  "  lightening"  read  lightning. 
702,  line  11,  for  "faculty"  read  facility. 
813,  line  10,  for  "  than"  read  that. 
oS8,  line  t,  for  "  twenty"  read  ninety. 
591,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  "Quod"  read  Quot. 
593,  line  14,  for  "credo"  read  crede. 

634,  line  7,  for  "  becomes"  read  and  become. 

633,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  "  heated"  read  treated. 

635,  line  18  from  bottom,  for  pa?niflora"  read  pa?oniflora. 

635,  line  9,  for  "  Dranthiflora"  read  dianthiflora. 

*  31,  for  "  imbucata"  read  imbricata. 

636,  line  15,  for  "sasanqua"  read  sesanqua. 
648,  line  21,  for  "  Berfo"  read  Bufo. 

688,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  "  Woodin"  read  Woodsii. 

689,  line  1 ,  for  "  pauntata"  read  punctata. 

29,  for  "  munda"  read  mundi. 
W3,  line  2,  for  "Heuey"  read  Henley. 
9,  for  "  wirg"  read  wiiy. 
18,  from  bottom,  for  "  nearly"  read  "  rarely. 
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Ox  the  inti'oduction  of  a  new  periodical  in  the  present  day,  wlien 
publications  of  almost  every  description  so  greatly  abound,  there  may 
appear  at  fli'st  sight  considerable  difficulty  to  explain  the  moti\'es  which 
have  induced  the  Conductors  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  to  add  to 
the  number  of  those  akeady  in  print,  by  bringing  before  the  public  what 
may  seem  an  unneccessary  woi-k.  As  we  feel  ourselves  thus  called 
upon  to  state  the  reasons  of  presentation,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do 
so,  in  as  brief  and  explicit  a  manner  as  we  can. 

In  compljdng  with  the  customary  formality  of  a  preface,  we  con- 
ceive it  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  visual  method  of  Editors,  by  at- 
tempting to  prove  the  decided  advantages  and  enjoyments,  afforded 
by  attention  to  the  arts  or  subjects  upon  which  they  treat.  The 
subjects  comprised  in  the  present  Work,  will  embrace  every  thing 
valuable  and  usefid  in  Horticulture,  Natiu-al  History,  and  Rural 
Economy;  and  judging  from  the  almost  universal,  and  increasing 
pursuit  after  an  extended  acquaintance  ^nth  these,  we  are  fully  satis- 
fied, that  to  dilate  on  their  being  advantageous,  and  affording  enjoy- 
ment, would,  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  be  an  unpardonable 
presumption  :  for  it  is  an  admitted,  because  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  these  subjects  on  which  we  propose  to 
treat,  is  both  of  real  utility,  and  peculiarly  pleasing. 

It  is  evident  that  a  taste  for  Horticulture,  in  all  its  branches,  both 
of  Vegetable  Culture,  and  Propagation,  also  Landscape  and  Archi- 
tectural Gardening,  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  very  rapidly 
increased,  and  a  corresponding  improvement  has  consequently  at- 
tended it;  for  at  no  period  of  time  has  it  reached  so  high  a  state  of 
perfection  as  the  present.  This  has  been  effected  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  readiness  of  Garden  Proprietors,  in  general,  to  afford  facilities 
to  their  Gardeners,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  attempt  at  improve- 
ments, and  the  results  of  the  labovu"  of  these  practical  Gardeners,  and 
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Horticulturists,  have  been  liberally  communicated  by  themselves  to 
the  public,  in  as  extensive  a  manner  as  the  means  of  circulation 
afforded;  but  although  this  has  been  done  in  a  certain  degree  by  pub- 
lications already  extant,  yet,  owing  to  these  works  being  voluminous, 
and  sold  at  a  high  price,  the  informations,  however  valuable  and  liber- 
ally contributed,  M'ere  thus  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  many  persons  in 
the  humbler  classes  of  society,  and  necessarily  very  limited  in  their 
circulation. 

The  primary  object  we  have  in  bringing  the  present  Work  before 
the  public,  is  to  afford  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  medium  of  circulating  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  every  real  improvement  and  interesting  account, 
than  has  heretofore  been  done ;  whether  it  relates  to  Horticulture, 
Natiu'al  Histoiy,  or  subjects  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy ;  in 
doing  which,  we  feel  it  incumbent  uj)on  us  to  state,  that  as  practical 
Gardeners,  we  are  not  allowing  our  names  to  be  applied  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Register  for  any  Iwoksellers'  purposes,  having  no  other  than 
the  required  connexion  with  them  as  our  prhiters  and  publishers :  but 
our  object  is,  to  promote  and  fm-ther  in  every  possible  way,  the  in- 
terests of  all  lovers  of  Horticulture,  and  admirers  of  other  branches 
of  Natural  History,  and  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  this,  the  utmost 
attention  will  be  given  by  us,  to  obtain  full,  clear,  and  correct  descrip- 
tions, of  all  real  improvements  coimected  with  the  subjects  in  hand, 
and  also  of  whatever  will  be  useful  and  interesting. 

Such  will  be  natiu-e  of  the  present  Work,  that  Gardening  in  all  its 
branches,  will  be  the  leading  feature ;  but  sensible  that  what  is  of  real 
benefit  to  ourselves,  as  practical  Gardeners,  would  also  be  usefiil  to 
other  persons  similarly  situated,  and  being  aware  of  the  veiy  close 
connection  in  many  instances,  which  subsists  between  Horticulture  and 
Natm'al  History  generally,  and  that  to  connect  them  in  this  Work 
would  not  only  present  to  its  readers,  subjects  highly  interesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  agreeable  and  delightful  sources  of  recreation,  but 
also  be  ti'uly  valuable.  In  the  selection  of  our  articles,  great  care  will 
be  taken  to  insert  only  such  as  will  answer  the  desired  end,  and  as  far 
as  the  limits  of  our  Magazine  will  allow,  no  expense  whatever  shall  be 
spared  to  illustrate  the  different  subjects  on  which  we  treat,  by  neat 
engravings. 

In  order  to  furnish  the  readers  of  the  Horticultm'al  Register  with  a 
correct  description  of  all  new  and  valuable  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Im- 
provements in  Horticulture,  whether  it  consists  in  Vegetable  Cultm-e, 
Landscape  Gardening,  or  Designs  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  we 
have  obtained  the  promises  of  the  proprietors  of  nearly  all  the  Public 
Horticultural  Establishments  in  the  Kingdom,  and  of  a  gi'eat  number 
of  Practical  and  Landscape  Gardeners,  of  the  first-rate  eminence  in 
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their  profession,  to  supply  us  regularly  with  notices  and  descriptions, 
of  eA-ery  thing  that  will  contribute  to  the  purpose,  and  that  these  ac- 
counts may  have  speedy  circulation,  we  have  resolved  on  publishing 
the  work  the  first  day  of  every  month. 

We  shall  not  only  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Horticultural  Regis- 
ter, valuable  Original  Communications  fiom  our  friends,  but  we  shall 
also  make  extracts  of  every  thing  that  we  judge  will  promote  our 
ultimate  object;  and  such  extracts  will  not  be  confined  merely  to 
present  publications,  but  where  anytliing  of  a  decidedly  usefid  char- 
acter is  found,  and  such  having  been  very  limited  in  its  circulation, 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  insertion  in 
our  pages,  and  in  so  doing,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  condense 
every  Article  in  as  small  a  space  as  is  practicable,  consistent  with 
giving  the  true  meaning ;  our  object  in  doing  so  is  to  be  able  to  insert 
as  great  a  fund  of  information  in  our  little  work  as  the  limits  of  its 
pages  will  allow. 

In  the  Review  department,  we  have  commenced  with  works  pub- 
lished since  the  year  1 830,  and  we  intend  omitting  no  work  of  merit, 
that  comes  within  the  range  of  subjects  to  be  ti-eated  of;  we  shall  at 
aU  times  rigidly  abstain  fi-om  introducing  anything  of  a  political 
tendency,  but  shall  endeavour  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  we  have 
before  stated. 

A  Monthly  Horticultural  Calendar  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  each 
number,  embracing  every  thing  new  in  cultivation.  This  we  judge 
will  be  found  veiy  useful,  as  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  what  is 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  coming  month,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment it  belongs,  which  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  have 
recourse  to  other  Works  for  calendarial  information. 

We  also  intend  furnishing  our  readers,  at  the  end  of  each  volume, 
with  a  hst  of  all  Fruits  and  Flowers  which  have  been  previously  named 
in  it,  with  reference  to  the  page,  &c.,  and  which  of  them  we  consider 
most  worthy  of  attention;  and  in  addition  to  this,  a  general  list  of 
all  the  best  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  cultivation :  so  that  any  one 
wishing  to  make  a  selection  for  a  small  or  large  garden,  will  see  at 
once,  which  are  considered  most  desirable,  at  what  time  the  Fruits 
are  natm'ally  in  perfection,  how  long  they  generally  keep,  and  those 
will  be  marked  which  are  known  to  be  most  valuable :  thus  placing 
without  any  research,  a  guide  for  materials  to  plant  any  extent  of 
Fruit  Trees  of  the  best  possible  kinds.  We  consider  that  an  Annual 
List  of  this  kind,  will  give  universal  satisfaction  to  oiu*  readers. 

On  inserting  the  account  of  Horticultiu'al  Meetings,  &c.,  care  will 
be  taken  that  such  only  are  admitted,  as  accord  with  the  determination 
of  the  Conductors  in  the  following  details.    We  be  beg  to  notice,  that 
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we  shall  be  hapisy  to  insert  all  accounts  and  lists  of  Meetings,  provided 
the  name  of  the  Fruit  or  Flower  exhibited,  with  observations  upon  the 
merits  of  the  best,  be  given,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  person  obtain- 
ing the  prize ;  but  when  the  name  of  the  person  only  is  given,  \vithout 
any  other  remark,  as  to  the  sort  of  Fruit,  &c.,  we  cannot  permit  the 
pages  of  this  Work  to  be  occupied  in  so  useless  a  manner;  for 
however  proper  it  might  be  to  insert  such  accounts  in  publications 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  it  would  by  no  means  answer  the  desired 
end  in  the  present  Work,  and  would  at  best  be  only  an  insult  to  our 
readers,  and  as  too  much  space  be  not  occupied  by  these  accounts, 
the  Lists  will  be  arranged  in  as  uniform  a  manner  as  possible.  And 
under  this  same  head  of  Horticulture  and  Floricultural  Societies, 
we  intend  at  the  end  of  each  Volume,  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
List  of  all  Fruits,  Flowers,  &c.,  that  have  won  the  most  prizes  during 
the  year,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  Guide  to  the  Horticulturist,  Florist, 
&c.,  in  the  choice  of  his  articles  for  cultivation. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  Work  ^vill  always  be  found  so 
classed,  as  to  be  referred  to  in  the  readiest  manner. 

The  Horticultural  Register  will  be  printed  in  small  tj'pe,  in  order 
to  give  as  much  matter  as  possible  in  each  number,  and  the  Work 
being  sold  at  so  moderate  a  price,  we  hope  that  it  will  meet  the  ■wishes 
and  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Public,  as  well  as  of  every  lover  of 
Horticulture  and  Natural  History ;  and  that  this  may  be  the  case  to 
the  utmost  extent,  we  earnestly  invite  the  assistance  of  Gardeners, 
Horticulturists,  and  the  studious  in  Natural  History ;  and  from  the 
acknowledged  liberalit)'  of  such  persons,  we  are  not  without  confi- 
dence that  our  wishes  will  be  met  with  the  most  cheerful  compliance, 
by  fiu-nishing  us  with  contributions  to  the  Work. 

The  Articles  on  Natural  History  that  Avill  be  inserted  in  this  Work, 
will  consist  of  all  new  discoveries  and  interesting  accoimts,  that  are 
worthy  of  being  recorded  in  every  department  of  this  delightful  study, 
and  each  will  be  so  given,  that  the  uninitiated  in  science,  may  readily 
and  vrithout  any  difficulty  understand  them. 

To  enter  into  any  details  respecting  what  will  be  given  on  Rural 
Affairs,  would,  we  think,  be  superfluous; — we  intend  recording  all 
kinds  of  useful  information,  connected  Avith  these  subjects,  and  the 
selections  shall  be  such,  as  we  trust  will  be  most  valuable. 

As  we  intend  this  work  for  the  advantage  of  all  classes  of  society, 
we  i^hall  always  endeavour  to  adhere  to  this  i-ule,  that  all  oiu-  Articles 
shall  be  inserted  in  so  plain  and  intelligible  a  form,  and  each  sub- 
ject be  so  stated  and  described,  as  to  be  within  the  comprehension  of 
all  its  readers 
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Such  being  the  clear  and  easy  manner  in  which  the  Horticultural 
Register  will  be  presented  to  the  public,  we  trust  our  friends,  will, 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  and  as  plainly  as  possible,  send  us  com- 
munications— and  such  we  solicit  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Any 
hints  for  improving  the  Work,  will  be  very  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
us,  as  all  our  efforts  will  be  uniformly  directed,  to  render  it  as  useful 
as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  on  no  account 
whatever,  will  the  size  and  expence  of  the  work  be  increased ;  but  to 
accomplish  the  object  we  set  out  with,  as  before  stated,  will  all  our 
future  efforts  be  directed,  and  we  trust  they  will  be  so  approved  of,  by 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  public,  as  to  merit  increasing  support.  There 
will  be  no  necessity  for  us  to  advance  any  apology,  as  it  is  very  obvious 
both  from  the  repeated  applications  made  to  us  from  time  to  time,  by 
Gentlemen,  Practical  Gardeners,  and  other  persons,  as  well  as  from  the 
reasons  we  have  before  advanced,  that  a  Work  similar  to  the  present, 
has  been  long  wanting  in  this  country,  and  from  the  nature  of  our  busi- 
ness, we  have  necessarily  extensive  connexion  with  all  classes  of 
society,  and  consequently  have  considerable  knowledge  from  our  own 
experience,  what  will  be  deemed  worthy  their  attention  ;  and  we  can 
assure  the  public  that  we  have  not  entered  the  literary  field  without 
hopes  that  our  efforts,  however  humble,  may  be  the  means  of  benefitting 
the  community  at  large.  Thus  far  have  we  been  led,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
plain why  the  present  Work  is  introduced  to  public  notice,  and  hoping 
we  have  proved  satisfactorily  the  necessity  of  its  appearance,  we  have 
only  to  add,  that  no  pains  or  exertion  shall  be  spared  on  our  parts, 
to  render  each  succeeding  number  more  and  more  worthy  of  general 
acceptation. 
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Article  I. — Description  of  a  House  for  Forcing  Vines 
in  Pots.  By  Mr.  Stafford,  Gardener  to  Richard 
ArkwTight,  Esq.,  of  Willersley-Castle,  near  Cromford, 
Derbyshire. 

Gentlemen', 

As  you  requested  to  be  furnished  with  my  ideas  on  early  forcing 
of  Vines,  I  have  sent  you  a  rough  sketch  of  a  Vinery  which  I  have  often 
thought  would  be  well  adapted  for  growing  early  Grapes  in  pots : — from 
the  very  ill  success  I  have  always  witnessed  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
I  have  long  been  anxious  to  point  out  some  permanent  method  to  obtain 
this  object,  without  risking  the  crop  on  the  rafters  or  back  walls,  and 
should  the  method  here  described  be  adopted,  I  feel  satisfied  that  both 
the  plan,  and  the  practice  here  attached  to  it,  will  be  found  to  answer. 

The  Plan  itself  will  require  but  little  explanation,  being  a  very  simple 
construction.  The  flues  under  the  pit,  will  heat  the  air-chamber  to  a 
a  very  high  degree,  this  heat  should  always  be  so  applied  as  to  act  as  a 
reserve,  and  be  admitted  into  the  house  occasionally  as  may  be  required, 
through  apertures  in  the  back  and  front  walls  of  the  pit ;  the  same  flue 
returns  under  the  back  walk,  and  likewise  in  the  back  wall; — and  from 
having  such  a  quantity  of  heated  masonry,  you  may  calculate  upon  a 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  heat  of  your  house,  let  the  external  air  be 
what  it  may.  I  have  so  economised  the  heat  of  a  house  here,  that  I  have 
often  in  the  winter  months  had  no  fire  for  three  weeks  together,  and  have 
always  had  pine  plants  at  the  same  time  in  the  house. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  (and  what  I  should  by  no  means  recommend)  to 
fill  the  pit  with  bark  during  the  time  the  vine  pots  stand  in  it,  but  they 
should  be  placed  in  rows  in  the  pit,  on  the  back  curb  and  shelf,  putting 
a  feeder  (or  pan)  under  each  pot,  as  the  success  will  greatly  depend  on 
the  proper  application  of  water  at  the  different  periods  of  the  season. 

In  the  front,  it  is  intended  to  have  vines  to  supply  the  rafters,  which 
might  be  brought  to  vegetate  some  time  before  the  pots  were  ready  to 
remove ;  and  by  planting  them  in  the  border  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
with  apertures  to  allow  the  outer  air  to  enter  under  the  partition  marked 
on  the  plan,  the  vines  will  without  difficulty  remain  torpid  until  May. — 
These  are  facts  I  have  proved,  in  a  house  approaching  in  form  very  near 
to  the  one  here  mentioned. 
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REFERENCES. 

a     The  flues, 

6     An  air-chamber  under  the  pit 

c  Archways  left  in  the  walls 
which  bear  the  floor  of  the 
pit,  to  admit  a  person  thro' 
for  cleaning-  and  repairing'. 

d     Pit,  7  feet  4  inches  wide 

e     Back  shelf. 

y    Furnace. 

g  Partition  to  inclose  the  ^'ines 
planted  in  the  front  border, 
for  the  rafters. 

k  Apertures  to  admit  the  hot  air 
into  the  house. 

I      Back  and  front  walks. 

k     Door. 

I  Vine  pots,  shewing^  the  man- 
ner of  training-,   &c. 

m    Level  of  the  ground. 

n  Part  of  front  partition  filled 
with  soil,  to  keep  the  Vines 
cool. 
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8  House  for  Forcing  Vines  in  Pots. 

In  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  plants,  I  never  throw  them  out  on 
account  of  old  age,  I  always  renovate  them,  and  have  plants  10  years  of 
age  as  perfectly  young  to  all  appearance  as  though  they  were  raised  last 
year  in  the  pot.  The  size  of  the  pots  I  grow  them  in,  is  13  inches  wide 
at  the  top,  (inside  measure)  tapering  to  about  half  the  width  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  about  15  inches  deep.  The  soil  I  make  use  of  is  light  rich 
vegetable  mould. 

The  sorts  I  would  recommend  are  those  naturally  prolific,  and  not  the 
large-bunch-bearing  kinds  ;  all  the  most  delicate  sorts  are  more  superior 
when  grown  in  pots,  to  any  I  ever  saw  grown  on  the  rafters;  and  I  have 
often  proved  that  a  pot  placed  in  the  house  on  the  first  of  January,  and 
the  same  species  trained  up  the  rafter  and  subjected  to  ihc  same  heat,  the 
former  will  ripen  its  fruit  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  the  latter. 

After  the  Vines  in  the  pots  have  done  bearing,  the  pit  miglit  be  filled 
with  bark,  and  pine  plants  plunged  in  it,  which  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  Vines  were  ag'ain  brought  in,  this  should  be  some  time 
before  the  rafters  are  cleared  of  fruit. 

It  might  be  conjectured  by  some  that  the  roof  in  the  sketch  here 
given,  was  much  too  flat,  and  were  there  no  upright  sashes  in  front,  I 
should  be  of  their  opinion.  I  am  no  advocate  for  narrow  steep  houses, 
and  am  sorry  there  are  so  many  constructed  this  way.  I  can  call  them 
little  better  than  shells.  It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  state 
the  number  of  bunches,  and  weight  of  the  fruit  borne  by  each  plant, 
but  I  am  ready  to  prove  that  it  is  almost  possible  to  produce  a  weight  of 
fruit  equal  to  the  weight  of  earth  the  plant  grows  in. 

I  am,  &c. 
May  I8th,  1831.  Geo.  Stafford. 

Note, — If  a  Vinery  was  built  on  this  plan,  and  well  inanag-ed,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  it  would  produce  sufficient  grapes  for  a  small  family  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
year  ;  for  instance,  suppose  the  first  plants  in  pots  were  put  in  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember, these  grapes  would  be  ripe  about  the  end  of  April,  or  beg-inuing-  of  May; 
a  quantity  more  might  be  introduced  on  the  first  of  February,  to  ripen  about  the 
latter  end  of  June;  the  half  of  those  on  the  rafter  should  then  be  put  in  action, 
about  the  beg'inning-  of  April,  these  would  ripen  in  August;  and  the  other  half  of 
the  rafter  crop  could  be  introduced  by  the  middle  of  May,  whiub  would  ripen  in 
October;  and  in  August  more  pots  might  be  brought  in,  to  ripen  in  January ; 
thus  giving  a  complete  succession  of  Grapes  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  about  erecting  a  house  for  the  purpose,  and  as  soon  as  the  results  of  our 
experiments  are  satisfactorily  known,  they  shall  be  laid  before  our  readers,  for 
we  are  satisfied  the  fontents  of  this  Article  are  not  mere  theories.  Mr  Stafford 
is  a  practical  gardener  of  the  first  order,  and  one  of  the  best  grape-growers  we  are 
acquainted  with  ;  he  furnishes  Mr.  Arkwright's  table  with  grapes  nearly  all  the 
year  round,  and  that,  in  super-ah\mdance. — His  plan  of  treating  them  in  pots,  is 
deserving  the  atteTition  of  every  person  who  has  a  hot-hou.se,  or  is  likely  to  erect 
one:  for  it  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  he  can  produce  nearly  as  great  a  weight  of 
fruit  as  the  weight  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  grows;  this  has  rej»entedly  come 
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under  our  observation,  we  can  therefore  spoak  of  the  surprising  crops  he  produces 
in  this  way,  equally  as  well  swelled,  and  much  better  flavoured,  than  when 
trained  up  the  ratters; — indeed  the  best  swelled  and  best  coloured  bunches  of 
the  Grisley  Fronlis:nac,  we  ever  saw,  wore  g-rovvn  in  a  pot,  by  Mr.  Stafford,  Al- 
though he  reconuuends  thj  smaller  and  more  delicate  sorts,  he  sometimes  cultivates 
the  larger,  and  these  are  equally  well  grown  and  beautiful  •, — we  sa»v  on  one  of  his 
plants  in  pots,  two  years  ago,  37  bundles,  all  well  swelled  and  ripe!  and  he  has 
at  this  present  time,  some  of  Iiis  plants  nearly  us  prolific. 

The  means  he  uses  to  prevent  his  phints  ever  becoming  old  and  usi.IesSj  is  well 
deserving  notice; — he  puts  the  plant  dee[>er  in  the  pot,  every  succeeding  year, 
thus  allowing  the  wood  that  was  above  the  pot  the  preceding  year,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  new  roots,  wiiich  it  does  in  abundance  ; — at  his  next  time  of 
potting,  he  takes  from  the  bottom  about  the  same  proportion  of  old  roots,  by  which 
practice,  the  vine  fdls  its  pot  with  new  roots  every  year;  he  attends  to  them  well 
with  water  during  the  whole  time  of  forcing;  (of  course  when  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen  they  are  allowed  much  less)  they  appetir  to  answer  well  cither  on  Spur  or 
Single-rods,  and  when  any  one  becomes  weakly  from  over-beariBg-,  it  i*C&t  down 
nearly  close  to  the  pot,  and  allowed   a  year's  rest.  '-'f-'  ■■'^i ' 

Great  praise  is  duo  to  Mr.  Arkwright,  for  the  liberal  means  he  has  afforded; 
he  has  done  much  towards  the  advancement  of  Horticulture,  and  we  have  long 
considered  him  a  kind  friend  to  Gardeners. 

CONDOCTORS, 

^tvM^ttu^i.  ban  "■jvtin, 


Akticle  II. — RctiKirks  on  Harriso/t  aiul  Ciirtis's  New 
Mode  of  Glazliu/.  By  Jc^sEPfi  Paxton,  F.H.S.,  Gar- 
dener and  Forester  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire; 
and  one  of  the  Conductors  of  this  Magazine. 

A  PATENT  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Curtis,  for  a 
new  mode  of  Glazing,  and  which  in  many  respects  is  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

This  new  method  consists  "when  complete"  in  having  one  plane  sur- 
face, and  no  projecting  part  above  the  glass,  except  the  collars  and  small 
heads  of  screws  employed  at  the  angles,  to  fasten  down  the  squares. 

Having  had  some  frames  constructed  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, we  are  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  mode,  as 
well  as  to  slate  our  decided  approval  of  the  system  as  far  as  we  are  at 
present  able  to  judge.  The  chief  reason  of  onr  early  noticing  it,  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  practical  men  to. the  subject  of  Glazing  in  all  its 
diiferent  ways,  and  also  to  request  them  to  take  into  consideration,  of 
what  materials  the  roofs  of  Hothouses  ought  to  be  constructed.  No  sub- 
ject relative  to  Horticultural  buildings  is  more  deserving  of  the  decided 
explanations  of  experienced  men  than  this ;  for  we  daily  see  the  "blind 
leading  the  blind"  on  this  very  important  topic  ;  and  while  practical 
men  are  almost  silent  on  this  subject  it  is  no  wonder  that  persons 
Vol.  1,  No.  1  c 
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having  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  effects  of  ill- 
constructed  roofs  on  vegetation,  should  be  daily  cavilling  as  to  which 
is  best  suited  for  the  purpose ;  we  therefore  invite,  as  we  before  stated, 
the  attention  of  all  practical  men  to  this  unsettled  question ;  and  shall 
be  happy  to  insert  any  opinion  respecting  it.  Experiments  of  this  kind 
are  under  our  especial  notice,  and  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  completed  we  will  insert  them  in  connexion 
with  any  other  account  that  can  possibly  be  collected,  and  endeavour  if 
practicable  to  set  this  conflicting  subject  at  rest.     But  to  proceed  : — 

The  outer  frame  of  the  sash  is  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  rabbetted  at 
the  inside  of  the  head  and  side-stiles  of  the  frame  or  sash,  to  receive  the 
outside  edge  of  the  glass  :  the  inside  of  the  frame  is  furnished  with  bars, 
the  upper  surfaces  of  which  are  flat,  and  made  even  with  the  rabbet  [Fig.2, 
aa)  at  the  sides  and  head  of  the  frame.  The  glass  is  cut  in  squares,  so 
that  when  placed  on  the  bars,  it 
meets  quite  close  at  the  edges,  up 
the  middle  of  the  bars,  (6  b)  and 
close  to  the  sides  of  the  rabbet,  (a) 
In  this  progress  of  glazing,  a  very 
thin  coat  of  putty  is  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  bars  upon  which 
the  glass  is  placed,  and  then 
pressed  down,  so  as  to  leave  the 
least  quantity  possible  remaining 
at  the  under  side  of  the  glass. 
The  squares  are  secured  by 
means  of  a  metallic  screw,  (A) 
and  lead  collar,  (B)  screwed  on 
at  each  angle,  (c  c)  the  lower 
edge  of  the  collar  being  bent 
down  to  hold  the  glass  in  its 
place.     When  the  sash 


The  screw  heads  being  flat. 


IS  com- 
pleted, it  has  a  most  beautiful  appearance, 
their  projection  is  very  trifling. 

There  is  a  very  extensive  vinery,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  glazed 
upon  this'  principle.  The  rafters  are  metallic,  and  consequently  narrow; 
the  whole  of  the  roof,  including  the  rafters,  is  covered  with  glass,  and 
its  appearance  is  handsome  beyond  anything  of  the  sort  ever  before 
erected,  and  when  viewed  obliquely,  has  the  effect  of  a  complete  sheet 
of  glass.  The  expense  of  glazing  over  the  rafters  will  be  no  more  than 
the  usual  cost  of  painting,  as  small  sized  squares  are  used. 

Not  only  is  this  mode  to  be  recommended  from  its  elegant  appear- 
fince,  but  also  from  the  advantages  it  possesses  in  other  respects  over 
ri.e  old  method;  for  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  mid-rib  above 
the  alass,  there  is  much  less  shade  than  in  the  old  plan,  which  is  of  some 
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importance  in  early  forcina:.  The  evils  naturally  attendant  on  the 
cracking  of  putty,  its  separating  from  the  wood,  and  admitting  water 
to  enter  and  drop  into  the  house,  are  all  entirely  prevented  ;  it  also 
dispenses  with  the  renewal  of  putty,  or  having  to  paint  the  outside  of 
the  frame,  which  is  an  annual  saving  in  expense,  and  keeps  all  the 
materials  undei-  the  glass  quite  dry ;  thus  preserving  a  house  a  great 
number  of  years  longer  than  can  possiby  be  done  by  the  old  way. 

In  the  old  mode,  in  general  down  the  sides  of  the  midribs,  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  dirt  and  soot  which  causes  shade,  but  it  is  not  the  case 
with  this,  all  being  clean  ;  also,  when  the  frames  are  painted,  it  gene- 
rally occurs  that  the  painters  encroach  upon  the  glass  down  the  sides  of 
the  ribs  ;  this  evil  is  entirely  prevented. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  outside  cost  of  this  invention,  including 
a  trifling  charge  for  patent-right,  does  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  ex- 
pense of  the  old  plan,  but  in  some  instances  is  cheaper,  and  it  also 
secures  an  annual  saving  afterwards.  The  method  is  so  simple,  that 
any  person  keeping  a  few  squares  of  glass  in  possession,  can  replace  a 
broken  square,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  sending  for  a  glazier. 

This  system  is  not  only  wc  11  calculated  for  hothouses  and  sky-lights, 
but  for  every. other  description  of  glazing  ;  an  upright  sash  glazed  upon 
this  plan,  has  a  very  novel  and  striking  appearance,  and  upon  the  whole 
this  method  well  deserves  the  consideiation  and  attention  of  the  public, 
for  if  it  answers  the  desired  end,  of  which  we  have  Iiitherlo  no  doubt,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  inventions  ever  brought  forward. 

JJay'25th,  1831.  J,  P. 


Article  III. — On  Changing  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers  of 
the  Hydrangea  Hortenais.     By  RuSTlCUS. 

GeXTLEM1'"\, 

I  HOPE  you  will  not  consider  me  as  trespassing  on  the  pages  of 
your  Magazine,  oi-  intrusive  on  the  patience  of  your  readers,  if  I  make 
a  few  observations  on  what  has  come  under  my  notice,  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Hydrangea  Hortensis,  with  a  view  to  change  the  colour 
of  the  flowers.  Some  years  ago,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant,  and  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gar- 
dening, I  read  the  opinions  of  some  eminent  practical  men,  who  stated 
that  a  compost  of  turf  ashes,  or  ashes  of  Norway  spruce,  &c.,  &c.. 
•vould  effectually  change  the  colour  ;  this  I  made  use  of,  out  without  the 
desired  effect:  for  I  found  that  the  plants  neither  grew  ?o.]ioalihy,  nor 
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were  the  trusses  of  flowers  any  thing  near  so  large  as  wlien  free  from 
it,  and  the  colour  was  by  no  means  a  good  blue.  I  next  had  re- 
course to  a  kind  of  peat-earth  which  appeared  to  contain  a  small  portion 
of  the  oxide  of  iron  ;  the  plants  in  this  grew  very  healthy,  and  bore 
large  trusses  of  flowers — but  these  too  were  far  from  being  of  a  good 
blue.  Nevertheless,  I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  soil  can  be  obtained 
with  a  good  portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  the  flowers  will  be  blue  ;  but 
as  I  found  this  to  be  a  method  on  which  a  practical  gardener  could  by 
no  means  permanently  depend,  I  was  very  anxious  to  discover  some- 
thing that  would  answer  the  desired  end.  All  the  means  I  made  use  of 
proved  ineff'ectual,  and  I  was  forced,  though  reluctantly,  to  give  up  the 
experiment ;  but  coming  into  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  now  reside, 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  vigorous  and  healthy  slate  of  the  Hydran- 
geas kept  by  the  cottagers  here  :  the  flowers  are  of  an  exquisitely  fine 
blue,  and  in  size  the  trusses  are  surpassed  by  none  I  ever  saw,  and  a 
particular  friend  of  mine  who  had  lived  some  years  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, assured  me,  that  every  year  they  blow  the  same  beautiful  colour. 
The  compost  they  are  potted  in,  is  common  sandy  loam,  mixed  with 
about  one  third  of  fresh  sheep'' s  dung.  A  portion  of  the  same  dung  is 
mixed  with  the  water  that  is  given  to  the  plant,  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  young  plants,  which  have  been  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  village, 
that  have  received  this  treatment,  the  same  effects  have  been  produced. 
As  I  have  not  hitherto,  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  experiments 
myself,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  it  to  the  notice  of  your  readers,  some  of 
whom,  may  porliaps  have  used  similar  means. 

I  ain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours'  &c. 
May  -lAth,  1831.  Ri'sricus. 


Article  IV. — Arboriculture. — On  llie  Neylcct  of  Forest 
Planting,  in  Great-Britain.     By  QuERCUS 

Gextlemex, 

I  HAVE  received  yom*  circular,  inclosing  a  prospectus  of  your 
contemplated  Horticultiu-al  Register,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  J  am 
sincere  in  my  wishes  ibr  the  success  of  your  undertaking,  J  sliall 
endeavour  to  comply  with  the  request  A\ith  \\hich  the  prospectus  con- 
cludes. In  doing  so,  1  shall  attempt  to  dii-ect  the  attention  of  gardeners, 
and  others,  to  the  science  of  AKBORrcuLTURE,  a  branch  of  rural  eco- 
nomy, which,  in  addition  to  their  multifarious  duties,  gardeners  are 
frequently  required  to  superintend  :  but  to  which,  neither  they,  nor 
persons,  who  as  foresters  imdertake  the  management  of  wooded  lands, 
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have  devoted  tliat  attention  ^vllich  the  importance  of  tlie  sulyect  would 
seem  to  demand  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  those  to 
%\'hom  these  obeenations  apply  will  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  them;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  well  aware  that  not  only  gardeners,  and  t^tewards, 
but  even  woodmen,  and  hedge-carpenters,  would  consider  themselves 
insulted,  were  it  but  intimated  that  a  doubt  could  be  entertained  of 
their  competency  to  conduct  operations,  which  in  their  opinion,  required 
little  beside  a  certain  degree  of  strength  for  performing  them ;  but  which, 
those  wbo  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  study,  are  convinced  can 
only  be  acquired  by  years  of  close  observation  and  experience.  And 
what  is  the  result  of  this  lack  of  information  on  a  subject  which  ranks 
next,  in  point  of  importance,  to  agi'iculture  ?  The  ^^Titer  of  this  article, 
happens  to  know  something  of  the  management  of  wooded  lands,  as 
practised  in  each  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  fact  will  bear  him  out,  Avhen  he  asserts,  that  on  this 
important  subject,  wde-spread,  I  had  almost  said  imiversal,  ignorance 
prevails. 

It  will  readily  be  conceded,  that  the  gardeners  of  Scotland  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  either 
in  general  intelligence,  or  proficiency  in  their  particular  profession : — 
Yet,  how  do  they  stand  Avith  reference  to  the  subject  in  question?  an 
eminent  modem  writer  on  Arboriculture,  and  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
therefore  not  liable  to  the  imputation  of  prejudice,  shall  answer  that 
enquiry.  On  the  subject  of  Arboricultural  knowledge  in  Scotland, 
Sir  Henry  Stewart,  of  Alanton,  has  the  following  remaHcable  passage, 
"  Unacquainted  with  the  history,  properties,  and  culture  of  trees,  he 
(the  Scottish  landed  proprietor)  naturally  sees  with  the  eyes  and  hears 
Avith  the  ears  of  his  gardener,  and  as  the  gardener,  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred,  knows  nothing  himself,  it  is  '  the  blind  leading  the 
blind,'  in  this  important  branch  of  rural  economy.  Sometimes,  the 
forester  is  the  operating  person,  which  is  still  more  unfortunate ;  for  he 
is  generally  a  mere  lopper  and  cutter  of  wood : — in  ordinary  cases,  he 
is  much  worse  educated  than  the  gardener,  Avith  equal  pretensions  and 
equal  ignorance.  "  Such  is  the  testimony  borne  by  a  competent  wnt- 
ness  of  the  state  of  Arboricultural  knowledge,  in  a  country  where,  to 
use  the  words  of  Lord  Kaim,  "the  spirit  of  planting  has  been  aroused," 
and  in  which,  the  prediction  of  the  same  excellent  wi-iter,  that  the 
spirit  of  improvement  will  not  be  arrested  until  it  has  effected  happy 
results  for  the  coimtiy,  proceeds  steadily  to  its  completion. 

The  neglected  state  of  the  wooded  lands  in  England,  has  been  the 
constant  theme  of  every  writer  on  foresting,  fi-om  the  days  of  Lauson, 
Avho  AVTote  in  1597,  to  those  of  Lord  Melville,  in  1810.  "Hoav 
many  are  the  forests  and  woods,"  says  the  former  of  these  -HTiters, 
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^* wherein  you  shall  have  for  one  lively  thriving  tiee,  four,  nay  twenty- 
four  evil-thriving,  rotten,  and  dying  trees?,  ever  whiles  they  live ;  and 
instead  of  trees,  thousands  of  bushes  and  shrubs.  What  rottenness  I 
what  hoUowness !  what  dead  arms  !  withered  tops !  curtailed  trunks ! 
what  loads  of  moss,  drooping  boughs,  and  dying  branches,  shall  you 
see  every  where ! "  And  all  this  he  attributes  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
"Arborists,"'  of  his  day.  The  father  of  British  foresting,  the  truly 
respectable  Eveljni,  proceeds  in  a  similar  strain,  to  deprecate  the  bar- 
barous ignorance  of  the  woodmen  of  his  time. — "It  is  a  pity,"  says  be, 
"  to  see  our  fairest  trees  defaced  and  mangled  by  unskilful  woodmen, 
who  hack  and  chop  off  every-thing  that  comes  in  their  way;  by  which 
our  trees  are  made  full  of  knots,  stubs,  boils,  cankers,  and  deformed 
bumps,  to  their  utter  destruction."*  Arthur  Young,  compares  the 
mutilated  trees  in  many  parts  of  England,  to  mop-poles;  and  asserts, 
as  a  result  of  the  neglect,  so  general  at  that  time,  that  fifty  forests 
were  eradicating,  for  one  which  was  being  formed.  And  Lord  Mel- 
A-ille,  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Percival,  predicts  with  good  reason,  that  if 
this  culpable  apathy  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  shall  continue,  Eng- 
land willj  "  ere  long  experience  a  fatal  want  of  an  article,  on  which 
her  existence  as  a  nation,  in  no  mean  degree  depends." 

To  what  other  cause  then,  but  an  unaccountable  want  of  information 
as  to  the  advantiiges  to  be  derived  from  wooded  lands  properly  mana- 
ged, can  we  account  for  the  necessity  which  exists,  for  importing  timber 
into  a  country,  where,  for  centuries,  millions  of  acres  of  land,  capable 
of  producing  valuable  timber,  have  been  permitted  to  remain  totally 
unproductive. — When  we  traverse  the  wilds  of  Conemarra,  or  the' 
Grampians,  we  are  incessantly  struck  with  the  eligibility  of  vast  tracts 
for  the  production  of  timber,  but  that  they  should  continue  in  a  state 
of  comparative  waste,  does  not  excite  surprise.  In  Scotland,  we  have 
seen  that  much  has  been  already  effected;  and  the  day  has  not  yet 
arrived,  when  the  resources  of  Ireland  shall  be  called  into  action ;  but 
that  the  hills  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  in  the  north,  or  the  level 
plains  of  Hampshire,  in  the  south,  of  England,  should  be  suffered  to 
produce  heath  instead  of  oak  and  deal ;  and  that  too,  in  a  country 
where  unlimited  capital  exists,  and  industry  onlv  requires  permission 
to  exert  itself,  must  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  extraordinary  ano- 
malies connected  with  the  history  of  the  country. 

Foresting,  as  a  distinct  profession,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have  been  able 
to  observe,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Ireland. — Much  land  has 
doubtless  been  planted  in  that  country  within  the  last  40  years,  indeed 
more  has  been  done  to  excite  a  spirit  for  this  improvement  there,  than* 
in  either  England  or  Scotland;  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  having 
within  a  few  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
•  Hunters  Evelvn's  Svlva,  page  470. 
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a?  appears  by  their  published  transactions,  awarded  premiums  for  that 
purpose,  amounting  to  up\rards  of  i' 12000.  But  the  phmtations  ha- 
ving- been  made,  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  present  appearance  of  the 
majority  of  them,  as  \',-ell  as  fi-om  the  puljlished  reports  in  some  of  the 
county  suiTeys)  Httle  was  done  to^iards  the  attainment  of  the  end  con- 
templated in  a\varding  the  premiums: — and  Ireland,  ^^ith  her  five 
millions  acres  of  A\-aste  land,  three-fourths  of  which  is  adapted  to  the 
gi'owth  of  tunber,  and  her  }>opulation  perishing  for  want  of  emplo)^- 
ment,  presents  a  picture  of  bleak  desolation,  not  elsewhere  to  be 
witnessed. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  plantations  judiciously  managed;  and  as  my  name  could 
not  attach  any  additional  importance  to  these  remarks,  I  shall  take 
leave,  to  sign  myself. 

With  great   I'espect, 
May  27th,  1831,  "  QrKRors. 

Note. — The  above,  is  one  of  a  series  of  Articles  on  Arboriculture,  that  will  be 
continued  by  the  same  writer,  who  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  this  subject, 
and  has  more  fuciiities  than  most  persons,  of  knowing-  aud  seeing-  the  ditierent  sys- 
tems of  manag^ing-  woods.  We  hope  they  will  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  the 
subject  is  of  national  importance. 

COKD. 


Article  V. — On  retarding  the  blooming  season  of  the  corn- 
mon  French  and  English  Roses.     By  Mr.  J.  Hayward. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  who  remain  from  their  country  seats  till  late  in 
the  summer,  are  generally  prevented  from  seeing  this  class  of  flowering 
shrubs,  in  perfection,  but  the  following  practice  causing  them  to  blow 
three  or  four  weeks  later  than  when  grown  in  the  usual  manner,  well 
merits  attention  from  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  having  Roses  to 
bloom  as  late  as  August  and  September. 

The  border  in  which  the  shrubs  are  planted,  is  manured  with  well- 
rotted  cow-dung,  about  the  first  week  in  February.  The  shrubs  are  not 
pruned  during  the  autumn  or  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  but  remain 
tmtouched  till  the  buds  have  pushed,  some  of  them  half  an  inch  long ; 
the  shoots  are  then  shortened  below  where  the  buds  have  pushed.  The 
shortening  the  shoots  so  late  in  the  spring,  does  not  in  the  least  weaken 
the  shrubs,  they  blossom  as  vigorously  and  as  freely  as  in  the  usual  mode 
of  treatment. 

When  desirable  to  have  the  blooming  season  prolonged,  a  portion 
of  the  Roses  cut,  as  is  here  described,  while  the  remainder  are  treated 
in  the  usual  way,  will  produce  the  desired  end. 
.¥a?/2l5?,  1P31.  J.  Hayward. 
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PART    II. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 

REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Article  I. — Extracts  from   Works  on  Horticulture,   and 
Rural  and  Domestic  Economy. 

1. — Gardeners'  Magazine;  edited  by  X  C.Loudon,  F.L.S.,  &:c. 
published  every  two  months,  8vo.  3s. Od. 

No.  33,  for  Junk,   1831, —  contains  an  article, 

5. — Page  280.  On  Destroying  fFoodlice  on  Trees  or  in  Frames; — toith  a  Notice 
of  a  Mixture  for  protecting  the  Stems  of  Trees  from  the  erosion  of  Hares  anil 
Ruhliits.  Communicated  hy  Mr,  James  Waldkok,  late  Gardener  to  Sir 
William  Call,  Bart.,  ofWhitford,  near  Callingtou,  Cornwall. 

Take  one  lb.  of  dried  cheese,  and  abont  one  dram  of  powdered  arsenic,  perfectly 
dry,  for  it  is  a  fact  not  gfenerally  known,  that  arsenic  when  moist  is  not  a  poison  ; 
i^querij)  the  best  way  tiierefore  is  to  keep  it  in  the  lump,  g-rate  the  cheese,  and  mix 
it  and  the  ar.senic  well  tog-ether.  Then  take  small  pieces  of  old  board,  and  bore  in 
eacli  a  hole  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  as  much  in  depth,  put  as  much  of  tiie 
mixture  as  will  lie  on  a  shilling-  in  each  hole,  and  beat  it  down  hard  to  tlie  'lottom; 
this  done,  lay  the  bits  of  wood  with  the  holes  undermost,  wherever  the  insects  are 
troublesome.  The  mixture  requires  to  be  renewed  every  day,  and  very  little  of 
it  should  be  made  at  a  time,  as  in  two  or  three  days  the  arsenic  loses  all  its 
poisonous  qualities. 

Notice  of  a  Mixture,  for  preserving  the  Stmts  of  Trees  from  t/ie  ernsion  of 
Hares  and  Rabbits. — Mr.  Waldron.  has  also  a  Balsam  of  very  great  efficacj'  in 
protecting-  trees  from  the  ravages  of  hares  and  rabbits.  It  is  not  at  all  unsig-htly 
in  its  appearance,  but  is  so  offensive  to  the  hares  and  rabbits,  that  they  will  not 
approach  it  within  a  considerable  distance.  The  composition  he  considers  loo  va- 
luable a  secret  to  be  disclosed  without  a  pecuniar}'  remuneration  :  to  which  the 
editor  adds,  "a  circumstance  we  regret,  and  by  no  means  approve  of ;''  but  we 
must  beg- leave  to  differ  from  Mr.  Loudon  in  this  particular  ;— it  is  our  opinion 
that  every  person  who  makes  a  discovery  that  will  be  of  permanent  advantage 
to  society,  ought  to  have  a  proper  remuneration  for  his  invention,  or  what  is  the 
use  of  humble  individuals  applying-  themselves  to  a  particular  object,  if  their  re- 
ward is  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  bare  applause  of  the  public.  If  IMr,  Waldron 
has  discovered  any  mixture  that  will  prevent  the  devastation  made  by  hares  and 
rabbits  on  young  trees,  and  the  application  of  it  is  not  expensive,  the  discovery  is 
a  most  valuable  one  ;  we  have  hitherto  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  that  has  had  the 
desired  eflect  without  injuring  the  trees;  and  if  he  will  send  us  a  little  of  his  nos- 
trum and  its  effects  are  as  represented,  we  will  make  him  a  handsome  compliment 
to  know  what  it  consists  of,  for  had  we  been  aware  of  any  real  preventative,  we 
could  have  saved  our  employer  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  storm  of  last 
year. 
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9._Pag-e  285.     On  Heath- Monld  and  Pcaf.     By  J.  D. 

I  HAVE  often,  (says  the  writer)  found  the  terms  Pcaf,  Peut-carili,  and  Bog-mrtit, 
employed  to  designate  tliat  particuhir  kind  of  soil  in  which  the  British  species  of 
heath,  the  Cape  heaths,  and  the  Nortli  American  plants,  thrive  so  perfectly; 
that  this  kind  of  soil  (which  he  calls  "Heath-mould")  is  distinct  enough  from 
Peat,  the  following  characters  of  each,  will  evince. — 

Heath-mould  \s  the  sail  which  occurs  on  heaths,  sites  not  extremely  wet  and 
low,  as  bogs  are,  but  usually  elevated,  and  in  consequence  well  drained,  and 
exposed  to  the  scorching-  rays  of  the  sun  of  summerjand  the  withering  blasts  of 
winter.  The  stratum,  or  layer  of  soil,  is  usually  less  than  twelve  inches  in  thick- 
nass,  lying"  on  a  stony  subsoil,  and  both  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  so  sterile  a  quality 
as  to  forbid  tillag-e,  yielding  usually  a  tough,  thickly-woven  turf,  and  heath  or 
ling-,  and  furze  in  abundance,  with  occasional  brambles,  and  low  stunted  specimens 
of  other  species  of  shrubs  or  trees.  This  stratum  taken  off',  so  as  to  leave  the 
stones  bare,  forms,  when  partially  decomposed  and  comminuted,  the  invaluable 
and  indispensable  soil  for  innumerable  plants  of  the  garden  ;  and  is  composed  of 
the  decaying-  turf,  v^ith  its  spongy  interwoven  roots,  a  highly  friable  black  soil, 
and  a  plentiful  admixture  of  small-grained  white  sand.  The  blackness  of  the 
soil  is  doubtless  partly  owing  to  the  perpetually  progressive  rotting'  o\  ihe  exuviae, 
continually  supplied  by  the  growing  turf,  and  which  decaying  ex;;v!LP,  besides 
the  blackness,  give  to  the  soil  also,  in  no  small  degree,  the  properties  of  leaf  or 
vegetable  mould.  From  this,  the  spongy  masses  of  vegetable  fibres,  the  friable 
nature  of  the  soil  itself,  the  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  and  the  large  pro- 
portion of  white  sand  which  it  contains,  arises  its  peculiar  eligibility  for  nil  plants 
with  delicate  hair-like  roots. 

Peat-earth  or  Bng-earth,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  soil  yielded  by  fens,  turbaries, 
bogs,  and  morasses.  It  constitutes  almost  the  entire  soil  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Cambridgeshire,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  soil  forming  the  turf,  of  which  so  many 
millions  are  annually  dug,  sold,  and  burnt,  as  an  article  of  domestic  fuel.  Peat 
instead  of  being  in  a  thin  stratum,  foruis  sometimes  a  stratum  of  great  depth; 
instead  of  occupying  high  sites  and  being-  well  drained,  it  occupies  the  lowest,  and 
is  usually  saturated  v/ith  water  to  the  very  roots  of  the  herbage  it  bears;  instead 
of  a  stony  subsoil,  stones  are  almost  totally  absent;  and  the  subsoil  is  a  water-hold- 
ing clay.  While  Heath-mould  is  most  important  to  the  g-ardener,  Peat  is  unfit  for, 
and  inimical  to,  most  of  the  purposes  of  floriculture. 

20. — Page  314.  Oil  the  mjiirmts  effects  of  Ants  on  early-forced  Peach  Trees^ 
u'ith  the  means  of  extirpation.  By  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  Jun.,  Welbeck- 
Gardeus,  Notts. 

The  writer  informs  us,  his  earliest  peach-house  was  shut  up,  and  small  fires  applied 
on  alternate  evenings,  after  the  25th  of  November  :  on  the  10th  of  Decejiber 
some  few  ants  were  observed  traversing  tiie  trellis  in  quest  of  their  favourite  food 
produced  by  the  aphis,  but  as  g-reat  attention  had  been  paid  to  washino-  every 
shoot  when  the  trees  were  pruned,  no  aphis'  eg-g-s,  &c.,  were  on  them  ; — this  pro- 
bably caused  the  ants  to  injure  the  peach  blossoms,  which  was  not  discovered  until 
the  opening  of  the  petals  of  two  or  three  of  the  earliest  blossoms,  when  the  fila- 
ments, anthers,  and  pistillum,  were  observed  to  fall  out  of  the  corolla.  On  closer 
examination  we  found  that  many  of  the  earliest  blossoms  had  the  unexpanded 
petals  perforated,  the  filaments  eaten  oirt,  and  the  ants  lodged  in  the  nectaries 
feeding  upon  the  honey.  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  December,  and 
we  immediately  commenced  killing  them  by  hand,  dislodging-  them  from  the 
blossoms  with  slender  wires.  Soinc  bones  of  roast  nu'at,  &c.,  were  placed,  which 
attracted  their  attention  and  prevented  them  from  climbing-  the  trees,  but  when 
Voi.  1,  No.l.  D 
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the  colony  vvas  discovered  iiiuler  tlie  fire-fliie,  at  its  entrance  into  the  peach- 
house,  they  were  supplied  with  the  preparation  below,  and  two  days  after  not  an 
ant  appeared.  Take  thin  slices  of  wheaten  bread,  (say  half  an  ounce  weight  ) 
dry  it  slowly,  but  well,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  ; — three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  fine  loaf  sugar,  pewder  it  also;  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic, 
commonly  called  levigated  mercury ;  triturate  the  whole  well  in  a  mortar,  then 
put  it  into  a  clean,  dry,  glass  bottle  ;  (of  course  it  is  a  strong  poison)  very  small 
portions  of  this  may  be  applied  on  bits  of  glass  or  the  flat  side  of  an  oyster-shell, 
as  the  smell  of  a  recent  oyster-shell  is  also  an  excellent  decoy  to  ants.  Small  bell- 
glasses,  such  as  are  used  for  striking  cuttings,  or  small  flower  pots,  may  be 
placed  over  it  to  prevent  moisture  from  rendering  it  pasty,  as  well  as  to  hinder 
any  domestic  animals  from  taking  it.  This  poison  is  equally  as  fatal  to  vegetable 
as  to  animal  life;  for  if  it  be  laid  on  the  soil  round  the  stem  of  an  orange  or  other 
plant,  it  will  corrode  the  bark  and  alburnum,  to  the  destruction  of  the  plant. 

2. — Mrmoir.s!   ok  the   Caledonian  Horticultural   Societv. 
Vol.  4,  Part  II. 

Page  l^l. — Article  48.      On  Destroying  Caterpillars.      By  Mr.  Alexamdbr 
WiTHFKSPOON,    Haddington.      Read  May  23rd,  1815. 

Mr.  VVituehspoon's  garden  was  small,  with  a  few  rows  of  gooseberry  bushes, 
and  by  constantly  looking  after  them  he  was  able  to  keep  them  pretty  free  from 
caterpillars,  but  after  his  crop  of  fruit,  notwithstanding  his  care,  he  observed  a 
numerous  swarm  of  them  of  a  very  diminutive  size.  As  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  he  conjectured  they  were  the  succeeding  race  of  depredators  for  the 
following  spring,  and  consequenlly,  they  must  have  .some  means  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  if  he  could  discover  tlieir  retreat,  it  would  bean  easy  matter  to  kill  them. 
By  careful  observation  lie  found  that  they  retired  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  bushes, 
where  they  live  througii  the  winter  in  a  torpid  stale,  without  food,  in  clusters  or 
groups  principally,  under  chopped  leaves',  which  are  woven  and  bound  to  the', 
creatures  and  to  (he  branches,  by  a  fine  silken  thread,  which,  like  the  spider, 
they  have  the  power  of  working  from  their  bowels;  they  are  likewise  found 
bound  together  by  the  same  lliread,  bi.t  without  such  covering  as  leaves  on  the 
under  side  of  (he  horizontal  and  angular  branches,  where  the  branches  divide,  and 
especially  near  any  rough  or  knotty  part,  which  serv  es  them  for  shelter  and  cover- 
ing. I  lind,  (he  adds,)  such  numbers  collected  in  these  retreats,  that  it  appears 
few  have  died  this  winter,  (1811 — 1815)  tho\igli  it  is  now  January.  Although 
they  were  torpid,  they  became  lively  when  brought  into  the  house,  and  seemed 
as  if  they  could  long  subsist  without  food  : — l:e  infers  from  these  observations,  that 
these  creatures  come  forth  from  the  egg  while  it  is  yet  summer  heat,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  bushes,  but  being  so  minute  are  not  discovered  till  near  the 
close  of  tlie  season  :  they  then  seek  a  place  of  safety  until  the  returning  spring  again 
brinos  them  into  action. — He  proposes  to  kill  them  in  their  winter  quarters, 
which,  (he  sjiys)  may  be  done  by  besmearing  the  parts  with  tar:  he,  however  finds 
some  difticiilty  with  them  on  the  walls,  as  they  get  under  pieces  of  lime  and  stones, 
but  being  certain  of  the  stage  they  are  in,  (he  observes,)  they  can  be  traced  out. 

Pafre  416. — Art.  51 .  On  the  n/l/irafion  of  Pcr/r/irx  and  Xecfarinea  on  fixed  wulh: 
— On  sercpiti)ur  (l,p  hlonsovis  nf  wall  tree:,  unth  Nets  and  Fern. — Onsm'ing  Peas 
and  Beam  front  the  attnclis  of  M'x-e. — -ind.  On  Desfroyi/ig  these  J'ermin.  By 
Mr.  Willia.m  Irving,  Gardener  to  Sir  C.  Swinburn,  Bart.,  of  Capheatou, 
Read  June  14th,  1814. 
The  flued  walls  were  built  in  the  common  way,  twelve  feet  high,  with  three 
turns  or  levels,  each  forty  feet  in  lengih,  and  trellised  the  height  of  the  first  flue 
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to  save  llie  trees  from  being-  scorrlied  by  tlie  heat  of  ibe  fire,  Tlic  borders  wera 
composed  of  eig-bteen  inebes  of  strong- eluy,  wliieli  is  tbe  iiiUiiral  soil,  and  eigh- 
teen inches  of  light  soil,  over  a  bottom  of  six  inclies  of  stones  and  lime-rubbisii, 
all  beat  and  smoothed  tog-ether;  the  manure  is  stul)le  dung-,  soot,  and  vegetable 
mould.  He  prefers  fan  training-  to  horizontal,  both  of  which  he  tried.  His  method 
of  pruning-  is,  to  unnail  most  of  the  tree  and  cut  out  all  the  wood  that  is  most  worn 
out  by  last  year's  crop,  shortening  such  as  are  wanted  for  new  wood,  and  such  as 
have  not  ripened  their  shoots  to  the  point  :  when  they  are  well  ripened  to  the 
point,  he  lays  them  in  at  their  full  length,  allowing  them  a  proper  distance,  he 
then  nails  them  with  all  new  shreds,  boiling-  the  old  ones  and  laying-  them  by  for 
summer  nailing.  When  all  is  finished,  he  washes  the  trees  and  walls  over  with 
the  following  wash: — 2  tb  flowers  of  sulphur;  1  fl>  soft  soap  ;  and  a  few  pints  of 
soft  water.  Boil  the  mixture  slowly  for  some  time,  take  a  tub,  fill  it  nearly  full 
of  soap  suds,  and  then  put  in  a  tolerable  quantify  of  the  boiled  mixture,  making- 
all  milk  warm: — to  be  used  with  a  sqviirt  or  garden  engine,  stirring  it  all  the  time 
to  prevent  the  sulphur  settling.  The  winter  is  the  best  time  for  nsing  it  ;  and  by 
these  means  (he  says)  his  trees  are  quite  free  from  mildew,  SiC,  ihoug-h  in  a  very 
bleak  and  co'.d  situation.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  oft"  his  trees,  he  again  waslies 
them  with  soap  suds,  and  if  the  wood  is  not  ripe  he  lights  his  fires  to  ripen  it. 

On  screening  the  blossamn  of  fruit  trees  with  Nets  and  Fern,  to  sate  the 
blossom  from  frost  and  bleak  icinds. — In  September  he  gatiiers  a  quantity  of 
fern,  and  having  fixed  poles  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  from  each  other,  testing- 
their  tops  against  the  coping  and  their  lower  ends  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
wall,  he  draws  a  net  over  them,  and  fastens  it  to  the  poles  with  matting- ;  fern  is 
then  placed  or  stuck  in  the  net  on  the  under  side,  afterwards  another  net  is  thrown 
over  the  whole,  which  safely  preserves  them  till  the  fruit  is  properly  set,  when 
they  are  gradually  removed. 

Method  of  saving  Peas  and  Beans  from  the  attacks  of  Mice. — When  the  peas 
kc.,  are  sown  in  the  common  way,  he  gets  a  quantity  of  the  tops  of  whins,  (gorse) 
these  he  lays  in  the  drills  above  the  seed,  so  close,  that  the  shoots  touch  each  other; 
he  then  covers  the  drills  with  earth,  and  gently  presses  them  with  the  foot ,  and 
tlien  draws  the  remainder  of  the  earth  with  the  hoe,  into  a  small  ridge.  He 
recommends  sticking-  them  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground. 

Cheap  method  of  catching  Mice. — He  sinks  a  bell-glass  into  the  earth  to  the 
level  of  the  rim,  and  fills  it  half  full  of  water;  he  then  throws  some  meal  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  and  also  spreads  a  little  outside  the  glass  on  the  soil  :  which 
means  he  has  successfully  proved. 

3. — British  Farmers'  Magazine;    8vo.    i>iibli-hed  quai-terly. 

No.  19    for  May,   1831,— contains  an  article, 

Page   162. — On  Orc/utdi/ip,  as  a  means  of  iiwreusitig  tlic  jn-udiicc  of  Sitmll  Fur  ins. 
By  William  Reed,  Esq,    of  Chat-Moss,    near  Warrington,    Lancasliire. 

After  eulogising  the  laudable  eflorls  of  the  wealthy  landholders,  and  endeavour- 
ing- to  clear  them  of  the  imputations  generally  east  ii|)on  them,  he  goes  on  to  sav 
that  "the  snail  farmer  lies  under  some  disadvantages,"  which  proves  the  necessity 
of  something  being  done  to  render  the  land  more  productive,  and  "as  one  great 
means,"  to  answer  this  end,  he  recommends  "Orcharding,"  on  a  plan  which  he 
himself  has  practised  with  considerable  success ;  he,  at  once,  repi-obatcs  the  old 
system  of  planting,  "  here  and  there  a  straggling  tree  in  a  field  of  grass,"  which 
are  constantly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  "rabbits,  hares,  goats,  or  sheep,  which 
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gnaw  oft"  the  bark  5  or  cattle,  whicli  break  them  down  altogether.  The  orchard, 
or  fruit-gTOund,  1  propose  to  the  small  farmer,  is  a  very  different  affair  from  the 
stragg-ling-  sort  of  thing-,  which  1  have  before  attempted  to  describe.  The  acre  of 
orchard  I  recommend,  shall  be  an  acre  of  g-ronnd  planted  with  fruit-trees,  and  not 
an  acre  of  inferior  pasture  or  meadow,  with  here  and  there  a  straggling'  old  tree. 
They  should  be  planted  in  rows,  5|  yards  apart,  and  1 1  feet  from  tree  to  tree  in 
the  rows;  and  if,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  they  are  found  too  close,  120  of  them 
may  be  removed.  The  sorts  recommended  for  planting,  are — 
120  Hawthorn  Dean,  or  Hawthorndcn, 

20  Keswick  Codlin, 

20  Nonsuch, 

20  Fames  Pippin, 

20  French   Crab, 

20  Ribstone  Pippin, 

20  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
makino-  in  the  whole  240,  to  be  planted  on  an  acre,''  he  also  particularly  recom- 
mends the  purchaser  to  be  careful  that  the  roots  are  cut  as  little  as  possible.  After 
giving  a  description  of  the  fruits  he  before  named,  he  states,  that  the  Hawthorn- 
dean,  the  Keswick  Codlin,  and  the  Nonsuch,  should  be  half  standards,  or  such  as 
form  their  heads  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  because  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
is  apt  to  bend  the  branches  so  low,  that  it  is  necessary  if  dwarfs,  to  cut  the  health- 
ful bearinn-  wood  away,  to  keep  them  from  the  ground.  When  the  trees  are 
planted,  he  recommends  cutting  down  about  half  the  head;  and  in  the  spring-, 
forkino--in  a  little  well  rotted  dung-  about  the  roots;  and  as  there  will  be  consider- 
able ground  to  spare  while  the  trees  are  small,  on  this  spare  ground  he  plants  240 
gooseberries  and  currants,  and  2  feet  from  the  lines  of  apple  trees,  on  each  side,  is 
to  be  occupied  by  potatoes,  onions,  tui-nips,  French-beans,  peas,  &c. — but  to  avoid 
cabbages,  parsnips,  or  carrots ;  strawberries  might  be  introduced,  provided  they 
were  not  allowed  to  stand  alx)ve  two  years  without  a  removal.  The  most  impor- 
taiitquestion  of  all  comes  next,  which  isexpense  ; — well,  Mr.  Reed  proceeds,  the 
labour  of  trenching  the  acre  two  spit  deep  with  a  spade,  would  in  most  parts  be 
worth  £6;  trench-ploughing  the  same  twice  over,  would  perhaps  be  £2. 10s.  to  £3; 
and  by  the  third  plan  the  expense  would  not  exceed  £2  5s  ,  if  only  a  single  deep 
plouohino-  were  had.  If  the  depth  of  the  soil  will  allow  it,  that  is,  if  the  sur- 
face soil  would  not  be  materially  injured  by  such  admixture  vrith  the  sub.soil  as 
trench-ploughing  twice  would  occasion,  he  thinks  it  the  best  plan  of  the  three;  in 
"either  case  all  the  expense  of  working  the  land  cannot  in  fairness  be  charged  to  the 

trees.  ^-    '-    ''■ 

The  cost  of  preparing  the  ground  is  assumed  to  be  2     0     0 

240  Apple  Trees  at  iVZ.  each, 9     0     0 

240  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 10     0 

Planting  and  contingencies, 10     0 

"I  do  not  wish  however,"  says  the  writer,  "to  lead  or  mislead  others  by  prophe- 

syino-  what  may  or  will  be  the  results :   I  have  shown  the  cost,  and  1  will  now  state 

what  have  been  the  returns  from  10  acres  planted  in  a  similar  manner  bj  myself,  in 

the  snrinc-  and  a\itiimn  of  1822  ; — the  fruit  alone  has  .produced  as  follows,  viz  : — 

1823, 000 

1821, 13  0  0 

1825, 65  0  0 

i^^JO          103  0  0 

1827i 412  0  0 

Ig^s'              265  0  0 

IS-"?*)' 261  0  0 
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The  produce  in  1826  would  have  heen  still  greater,  but  for  a  sharp  frost  which 
almost  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  promised  crop.  I  believe  tiiat  £300  out  of 
£3G0  received  for  apples  in  1827  was  for  Hawthorndeans,  tlie  remuiuder  was 
received  for  gooseberries  and  currants.  A  piece  of  ground  containing'  ratlier  less 
than  an  acre,  which  was  occupied  exclusively  by  Hawthorndeans,  produced  £80, 
besides  growing  an  excellent  crop  of  potatoes,  followed  by  turnips.  The  average 
price  for  which  the  apples  were  sold,  was  only  4s. 6d.  per  bushel.  The  trees 
were  rather  weak  in  1828,  from  over-bearing-  the  preceding  year: — in  1829,  the 
weather  was  wet,  cold,  and  stormy  The  ground  has  since  been  under-let  to  a  te- 
nant who  pays  a  rent  amply  remunerating  the  planter  for  liis  outlay,  and  at  the  same 
time,  aftbrding-  a  means  of  respectable  livelihood  to  a  worthy  and  industrious  man, 
who  I  hope  will  in  some  one  year  not  far  distant,  receive  £1000  for  his  fruit." 

4. — Quarterly    Journal    of    Agriculture,   8vo. 

No.  13,  FOB  May,  1831, — contains  an  article, 
Vii  Pruning  Forest  Trees.     By  Mb.  Gavin  Cbee,   Nurseryman,   Biggin. 

After  some  preliminary  observations  on  the  evils  consequent  on  bad  pruning,  and 
stating  his  views  of  the  reaction  of  the  sap  and  manner  of  vegetation  in  spring, 
Mr.  Cree  says,  that  "  to  manage  woods  properly,  young  trees  should  be  examined 
the  third  year  after  they  are  planted  ;  and  if  more  than  one  leading  shoot  is 
found  to  exist,  the  best  one  sliould  be  selected,  and  the  others  shortened  to  one  half 
the  length  of  the  selected  shoot.  This  practice  of  examining  the  trees  should  be 
continued  every  year,  until  they  are  about  15  feet  high.  These  shortenings, 
however,  should  not  be  confined  to  superfluous  leading  shoots,  but  should  include 
any  branch  whicli  is  gaining  a  disproportionate  ascendancy  over  other  branches 
of  the  same  year's  growth;  and  as  trees  produce  only  one  regular  tier  of  branches 
in  each  year,  any  branch  should  be  shortened  which  is  of  greater  length  than  the 
majority  of  the  branches  of  the  same  tier,  or  if  the  whole  are  too  long  they  must 
all  be  shortened.  In  the  case  of  trees  intended  for  timber,  after  they  are  at  and 
above  15  feet  high,  this  rule  of  shortening  the  branches  must  also  be  applied  to  the 
undermost  tiers  of  branches.  After  the  trees  are  15  feet  high,  the  undermost  tier 
of  branches  only  should  all  be  cut  off  close  to  the  stem,  in  one  year  ;  in  the  sub- 
sequent year,  another  tier  should  in  like  manner  be  cut  off,  and  so  on  every  year 
afterwards,  always  cutting  off  only  a  single  tier  in  one  year.  The  same  process  of 
shortening  the  branches  is  always  to  be  continued  as  before  directed,  but  must  be 
left  oft'  some  years  before  the  cutting  off  the  branches  shall  be  discontinued, 
so  as  to  give  a  more  extended  top  to  the  tree  ;  for  all  trees  that  have  naturally 
conical  heads,  such  as  the  willow,  poplar,  larch,  silver  and  spruce  fir,  require 
longer  heads  than  those  trees  which  are  of  a  spreading  nattire,  such  as  the  oak, 
beech,  and  others.  But  no  branch,  wherever  it  be  situated,  is  be  to  cut  oft'  close  to 
the  stem,  luitil  such  branch  stands  upon  the  undermost  tier.  In  this  mode  of 
shortening  the  branches,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tree  will  at  all  times  present  a 
head  of  nearly  a  conical  form;  and  advantage  should  always  be  taken  of  short- 
ening such  branches  as  will  balance  the  tree  best,  and  produce  the  proper  .s'nape  of 
the  top." 

Having  stated  the  size  the  tree  ought  to  be  when  the  "shortening  and  cutting 
off' the  branches'"  should  commence,  Mr.  Cree  goes  on  to  show,  how  long  it  ought 
to  be  continued,  or  in  other  words,  what  proportion  the  head  of  a  tree  ought  fo 
bear  to  tho  trunk  ;  he  supposes  the  tree  "  to  have  12  tiers  of  branches,  or  be  13 
years  old,  it  is  evident,"  he  says,  "that  for  a  number  of  years  to  coine,  by  only 
taking  oft' one  tier  in  a  year,  the  part  of  the  tree  covered   willi   brandies  will   be 
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greater  than  the  part  of  the  trunk  which  will  be  cleared."  This  will  be  more  dis- 
tinctly known  by  (he  following  table: — in  it,  the  statements  are  made  at  intervals 
of  4  years,  for  the  sake  of  brevity;  the  growth  of  the  tree  too,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, is  assumed  to  be  the  same  in  each  year,  namely  l.'>  inches;  •'this'*''  he  says, 
"  I  am  well  aware,  is  much  less  than  the  annual  growth  of  properly  pr\med  trees, 
the  assumption  therefore,  is  merely  taken  up  as  one  convenient  for  illustrating  the 
eTects  of  this  system  of  pruning  : — 


Heigut  •> 

Number  of 

No.  of  tUTS 

No.  of  tier.i 

Lengtli  cov. 

l.eiiKth  of 
naked  trunk 

At  15  ft.  high  &  121 
tiersof  branches  J 

tree. 

tiers. 

remain!. i» 

removed. 

ren>aining. 

/«' 

feel. 

feel 

15 

12 

12 

0 

15 

0 

Four  years  after  .... 

20 

16 

12 

i 

15 

5 

Four  years  after,.. . . 

25 

20 

12 

8 

15 

10 

Four  years  after 

30 

24 

12 

12 

15 

15 

Four  yeais  after,... . 

35 

28 

12 

16 

15 

20 

Four  years  after, 

40 

32 

12 

20 

15 

25 

"In  the  last  line  of  the  table,  it  will  be  seen,  that  at  33  years  of  age,  at  the  as- 
sumed rate  of  growth,  the  tree  will  be  40  feet  in  height,  it  will  have  had  32  tiers 
of  branches,  of  which  12  are  still  remaining,  and  20  removed  ;  and  the  height  of 
the  part  of  the  stem  cleared  of  branches  will  he  25  feet,  and  of  the  part  covered 
with  branches  15  feet."  He  says,  the  proportion  he  has  "  found  best  is,  the  trunk  to 
be  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  height,  and  the  head  two-fifths,  that  is,  in  a  tree  of 
the  size  in  question,  15  feet  of  trunk  to  30  feet  of  head."  He  sets  this  down  as  a 
rule  for  forest  trees,  but  where  trees  are  intended  for  ornament  or  shelter,  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  pruning  will  be  required  to  be  adopted.  For  ornament,  the  object  is 
to  have  large  heads  with  long  pendulous  branches.  In  such  circtiinstances  the  tree 
may  be  pruned  to  the  height  of  5,  6,  or  more  feet,  as  may  suit  the  taste  of  the  indi- 
vidual, annually  shortening  and  cutting  off  the  branches  as  recommended  for  forest 
trees,  until  they  are  at  the  height  required;  and  to  produce  the  conical  form,  the 
long  branches  ought  to  be  shortened  ;  and  in  those  which  are  of  a  proper  length, 
and  are  not  required  to  grow  longer,  the  buds  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
should  be  cut  off.  Where  shelter  alone  is  wanted,  in  general  the  branches  should 
only  be  shortened.  Trees  in  plantations,  &c.,  by  this  mode  of  shortening  are  in 
a  great  meastire  prevented  from  suffering  by  the  destructive  effects  of  heavy  falls 
of  snow. 

Old  trees  that  have  been  neglected,  he  proceeds  to  state,  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  this  .system.  But  after  the  shortenings  have  been  performed,  a  consider- 
able period  must  elapse  before  the  branches  are  cut  off  close  to  the  stem,  which 
must  be  performed  with  much  care,  first  by  being  cut  off  about  12  or  18  inches 
from  the  stem,  and  fimilly,  by  being  cut  offclo.se,  but  so  us  not  to  injure  the  adjoin- 
ing- bark. 


Article  II, — Catalogue  of  British   IVorkx  on   Gardening, 
Rural  Subjects,  Sfc. 

1. — Edward's  Botaxical  Register,  &c.  ("new  perio?)  by  Johv 
IjIXDLEY,  F.R.S.  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity.    Monthly  numbers,  8vo.,  4s.  coloured. 

Vol..  IV,    No.  .3,    FOR    MAY,    CONTAINS, 

Cdttlcya  Guttata,  Spotted   Cattleya ;— this  species  is   very  remarkable  for 
the  curious  spotting  of  the  flowers;    it  was  sent  from  Brazil,  by  the  Right 
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Hon.  Rob.  Gordon.  Aztilea  CalenduWicia,  vav .  Stapletonidna; — Lady  Harriet 
Stapleton's  Highclere  Azalia  ; — (so  called,  in  compliment  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Caernarvon) — the  flower  is  of  a  rich  deep  rose  colour.  Trifi)- 
liutn  Vesicitbiium,  Bladdery  Trefoil ; — a  neat  perennial,  discovered  by  M. 
Robert,  in  Corsica.  Jusm'num  (fa/Z/c/i/anf/j/j,  Dr.  Wallich's  Nipal  Jasmine; — 
this  nearly  resembles  the  J.  Revolutnm,  it  is  hardy,  and  an  acquisition  to  the 
flower  garden.  Alstromrria  Pulchella,  var.  Pilosa; — Red-Speckled-Flowered 
Alstromeria,  hairy  variety  ; — this  is  a  rich  flower,  of  a  bright  orange  colour, 
mixed  with  red,  it  is  nearly  liardy,  and  easily  cultivated;  \<e  would  recom- 
mend it  to  every  lover  of  plants;  it  is  said  to  be  subject  to  variation,  and  the 
present  plate,  Mr.  Lindley  has  figured,  to  show  a  slight  difference  that  exists 
between  one  represented  in  the  same  work,  (fol.  1003)  and  the  present  one; 
but  we  think  it  advisable  not  to  put  the  subscribers  to  the  expense  of  a  plate 
for  the  information  which  might  have  been  conveyed  in  two  linfs  of  letter- 
press, and  as  the  editor  of  the  Botanical  Register  possesses  the  privilege  of 
figuring  all  the  new  and  rare  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  it  cannot 
be  for  want  of  subjects  ;  yet  notwithstanding,  we  believe  the  Botanical 
Register  to  be,  by  far,  the  best  work  of  the  kind  published.  GauUheria  Skal- 
lon,  the  Shallon  GauUheria ; — a  dwarf  shrub,  with  some  share  of  beauty,  it 
grows  in  the  woods  of  North-west  America,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr,  Doug- 
las, in  1826.  The  fruit  is  made  into  cakes  and  eaten  by  the  native  Indians, 
but  is  not  very  palatable  to  an  English  stomach.  Potenlilla  Missourica,  Mis- 
souri Cinquefoil; — a  hardy  yellow-flowering  perennial,  from  North-America; 
the  seeds  were  collected  by  Dr.  Richardson.  Also  the  letter-press  of  the  Iris 
Bicolor,  figured  in  No.  2,  for  April,  (page  1404)  this  is  one  of  the  gayest  of 
this  beautiful  tribe  of  plants;  it  is  treated  as  a  half-hardy,  and  planted  during 
the  summer,  on  a  north  aspett,  where  it  greatly  flourishes;  its  origin  is 
unknown. 

No.  4,  FOB  June,  contai.vs, 
Turroca  Pinndta; — a  tender  stove  plant,  with  light  rose-coloured  flowers, 
was  brought  to  England,  by  Dr.  Wallich,  in  1828,  and  presented  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  in  whose  gardens  it  flowered  in  March,  1830,  but  as 
the  learned  Doctor's  acquaintance  with  the  shrub  was  very  limited,  its 
genus  is  scarcely  determined.  Rhododendron  Alta-Clerense,  Highclere  Rho- 
dodendron ; — this  is  an  hybrid  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  its  flowers  are 
of  a  transparent  crimson  colour,  rendered  still  more  bright  by  a  few  distinct 
spots  of  a  darker  hue ;  its  foliage  too  is  very  handsome;  it  was  raised  at 
Highclere,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  and  is  intermediate  between 
the  R.  Arboreiim  of  Nipal,  (which  is  known  to  be  rather  a  tender  plant, 
bearing  flowers  of  a  deep  carmine  colour  and  growing  to  the  height  of  a  small 
tree)  and  a  seedling  from  R.  Cataiubiense,  which  had  been  fertilized  by  the 
pollen  of  R.  Punticum;  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  of  extremely  vigorous 
growth,  and  is  by  far  the  handsomest  variety  that  has  yet  appeared.  Epi- 
dindrum  Odoratissimum,  Sweet-scented  Epidendrura; — this  fragrant  plant  is 
a  native  of  the  woods  near  Rio  Janeiro,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  a  few 
years  since,  and  flowered  in  the  Society's  garden,  at  Chiswick,  last  summer; 
the  flowers  have  no  particular  beauty,  being  small,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour,  it  grows  freely  in  decayed  moss  and  wood,  well  drained,  and  placed  in 
a  hot  damp  part  of  the  stove.  Crocus  VeTnus,y.  leucorhyncus,  Pheasant's-fea- 
ther  Crocus; — a  pretty  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Turnham  Green, 
who  gave  it  its  name;  the  colour  of  the  petals  are  a  pale  blue,  except  the 
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tops,  which  ha,  c  a  small  purple  spot  surmounttd  with  a  patch  of  pure  white. 
IJabrdnlkus  PhijcelloUles,  Phycella-like  Habraiithus ; — this  fine  sjiecies  was 
brought  from  Chili,  by  R.  Gower,  Esq.;  the  colour  "of  the  flowers  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  petals  is  a  bright  red,  whilst  at  their  base  they  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  ;  it  flowered  at  Spofforth,  in  October,  the  pot  standing  out  of  doors. 
Glycine  Biloba,  Two-lobed  Glycine; — a  desirable  conservatory  plant,  attain- 
ing the  height  of  twenty  feet;  it  is  a  native  of  Mexico;  the  seeds  were 
intoduced  by  Mr.  Geo.  Ackermann.  Ttdipa  Oculus-Solis,  var.  pra-cox,  Early 
Sun's-eye  Tulip; — this  flower  is  of  a  brilliant  crimson  colour,  hardy,  and 
was  collected  by  Mr.  Strange  ways,  near  Florence;  it  differs  from  the  plant 
of  the  same  name,  described  by  Tenora,  which  Mr.  Strangways  conceives  to 
be  the  T.  Radii.  Here  again  we  must  beg  to  remind  Mr.  Lindley  that  the 
present  figure  is  unnecessary,  as  what  is  here  described  might  have  been 
done  without  a  plate  for  illustration. 

2. — CuRTis's  Botanical  Magazine,  &c.,  New  Serlos,  Edited  by 

Dr.  Hookkr.     Monthly  Nurrtljcrs,  ')s.()d.  coloured;    'h.  plain. 

Vol.  5,  No.  53,  for  May,  contains, 

Mlmulus  Perfotidtus,  Perfoliate  Monkey-Flower; — this  is  the  Conobea  Alula, 
of  Graham,  in  the  Philosophical  Journal,  1830;  it  was  raised  from  Mexican 
seeds,  in  the  Garden  of  P.  Neil,  Esq.  Cannon-Mills,  and  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  Mlmulus.  Erunthcmum  Strfctiim,  Upright  Eranthemum; — a 
neat  stove  plant,  with  blue  flowers^  rather  larger  than  £".  Pulchella,  is  a 
native  of  Nipal,  and  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Wallich.  Browdllia  Grandifloia, 
Large-flowered  Browallia; — an  annual  of  some  beauty,  with  light  blue 
flowers,  was  raised  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow,  from  seeds  collected  in 
Peru,  by  Mr.Cruikshanks.  Schizunthits  Hookcri,  Acute-petalled  Schizantiuis ; 
This  is  a  biennial  that  deserves  a  place  in  any  garden;  it  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  Dr.  Gillies;  and  its  flowers  are  of  a  rose  colour  with  a  flame  of 
bright  yellow.  Janipha  Manihot,  Eatable-rooted  Physic  Nut,  Bitter  Cassada, 
Manioc  or  Tapioca; — This  plant  was  introduced  in  1739  from  South  America, 
the  juice  of  its  roots  is  of  such  a  poisonous  nature,  that  if  a  small  portion  of 
it  be  taken  inwardly,  it  produces  instant  death,  nevertheless,  tlie  root  is 
manufactured  into  bread  and  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  it  is  also  supposed 
that  our  Tapioca  is  extracted  from  it.  The  editor  gives  a  most  interestmg 
account  of  its  deadly  nature,  which  we  will  extract  as  it  stands.  "  Such  is 
the  poisonous  nature  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Manioc,  that  it  has  been 
known  to  occasion  death  in  a  few  minutes;  by  means  of  it  the  Indians  des- 
troyed many  of  their  Spanish  persecutors.  M.  Ferrier,  a  physician,  at  Suri- 
nam, administered  a  moderate  dose  to  dogs  and  cats,  who  died  in  the  space 
of  twenty-five  minutes,  passed  in  great  torments:  their  stomachs  on  being 
opened,  exhibited  no  symptons  of  inflammation,  nor  aff'ection  of  the  viscera, 
nor  was  the  blood  coagulated;  whence  it  appeared  that  the  poison  acted 
upon  the  nervous  system,  an  idea  that  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  thirty- 
six  drops  being  administered  to  a  criminal ;  these  had  scarcely  reached  the 
stomach,  when  the  man  writhed  and  screamed  with  the  agonies  under  which 
he  suffered,  and  fell  into  convulsions  in  which  he  expired  in  six  minutes; 
three  hours  afterwards,  the  body  was  opened,  but  no  alteration  was  found, 
except  that  the  stomach  was  shrunk  to  less  than  its  natural  size,  so  that  it 
would  appear  the  fatal  principle  resides  in  a  volatile  substance,   which  may  be 
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dissipated  by  heat,  as  indeed  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  root  for  food."  Chnjsophyllum  Cahuto,  Broad-leaved  Star-Apple; — the 
foliage  of  this  plant  is  very  handsome,  but  its  flowers  are  small  and  but 
seldom  appear,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  white  colour;  i^is  said  to  grow  to 
the;  height  of  thirty*  or  forty  feet,  and  was  introduced  by  Philip  Miller,  from 
the  WesWndies,  in  1737,  and  is  pretty  well  known  in  our  stoves.  Argemone 
Grandijiura,  Large-flowered  Mexican  Poppy; — this  is  a  hardy  perennial,  in- 
troduced from  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Barclay;  its  blossoms  are  of  a  delicate  white, 
showy,  and  well  worth  cultivating. 

No.  54,  FOR  June,  contains, 

Dendrobrium  Speciosum,  Great  Dendrobrium  ; — this  plant  is  a  native  of  New 
Holland,  and  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  stoves,  but  as  it  seldom  flowers,  has 
been  but  little  noticed. — The  flower  however  is  by  no  means  despicable,  its 
colour  is  pale  yellow,  darkening  as  it  approaches  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
petals.  Lobelia  Hypocraterifurmis,  Salver-shaped  Lobelia; — an  annual,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers,  tinted  with  pirrple. — The  seeds  of  it  were  sent  to 
the  Botanical  Garden,  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  C.  Frazer ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  south- 
ern shores  of  New  Holland,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown.  Brough- 
tonia  Sanguhiia,  Crimson-Flowered  Broughtonia; — "This,  "says  Brown,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  "  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  tribe  of 
plants,"  its  flowers  are  a  brilliant  mixture  of  red  and  orange  colour,  it  was 
introduced  to  the  garden  at  Kew,  in  1793.  Ornithvgalum  Funbriutum  ;  a 
bulbous  plant  with  flowers  of  a  green  and  white  colour,  a  native  of  the  Cri- 
mea, introduced  in  1821.  Rhipsdlis  Mtsembnjanthenwides,  Fig-Marigold-like 
Rhipsalis.  R.  Fascicnluta,  Cluster-branched  Rhipsalis;  and  R,  Cassytha, 
Naked  Rhipsalis; — all  parasites,  but  will  flourish  in  a  pot  of  common  soil  in 
the  stove  ;  with  yellowish  white  flowers.  The  plants  are  in  appearance  not 
unlike  the  Cactus  tribe,  (to  which  natural  family  they  belong,)  they  bear 
white  berries,  somewhat  resembling  the  missletoe,  aad  have  (particularly  the 
latter)  long  been  inhabitants  of  our  stoves. 

3. — Botanical  Cabinet,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,   in  4to.  aad  8vo. 
Monthly.      4to.  coloured,  5s.;    8vo.  partly  coloured,  2s.  6d. 
Part  169,  for  May,  contains, 

Justicia  Aspe'rula; — A  low,  shrubby  plant,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  a 
native  of  India,  lately  introduced  by  Dr.  Wallich  ;  it  will  prove  a  pleasing 
addition  to  the  stove.  Hdkea  Obliqua  ; — a  curious  green-house  plant,  from 
the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown. 
Alstrcemeria  Salsilla; — this  is  an  elegant  climbing  stove  plant,  the  colour  of 
its  flowers  a  light  crimson  and  yellow,  with  dark  spots;  it  is  a  native  of 
South  America  and  St.  Domingo;  report  says,  the  roots  are  eaten  as  potatoes. 
Corrcea  Piilchvlla,  is  a  native  of  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  resembles 
both  in  foliage  and  flowers  the  C  Speciosa,  its  flowers  continue  a  long  time  ; 
it  was  introduced  in  1824.  Erica  Droserdides; — an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
green-house,  a  very  delicious  and  handsome  species,  flowers  freely  most  of  the 
summer  and  is  well  worth  keeping.  Er/ca  Beaumontidna  ; — it  is  an  abun- 
dant flowerer,  the  colour  is  white,  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Rollisson,  who  named 
it  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Beaumont  of  Bretton  Hall,  Yorkshire.  Zygopetalon 
Crinltum; — a  fragrant  stove  plant,  and  native  of  Brazil,  with  handsome 
spotted  flowers,  found  by  Mr.  Warre.  Ccstrum  Lanrifdlium, — a  fine-leaved 
Vol.  1,  No.  1.  E 
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stove  plant,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  has  long  been  cultivated  in  England. 
Pteris  C'alomeldnos, — a  new  and  very  beautiful  fern,  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  in  1830,  by  their  friend,  Mr.  Otto,  of  Berlin.  T'ernd»ia  Jxillcejidni, — a 
handsome  stove  plant,  with  purple  flowers,  lately  introduced  from  Brazil, 
by  the  late  invaluable  friend  to  Botanists,  Robert  Barclay  Esq.  of  Bury  Hill, 
whose  loss  will  be  long  felt  and  not  easily  replaced. 

Part  170,  for  June,  contains, 

EpAcris  Imjrreitsa; — this  is  a  plant  of  real  beauty,  its  colours  are  not  so  hand- 
some as  the  E.  Grandiflura ,  but  from  the  abvindance  of  rose-coloured  flowers 
it  bears,  it  makes  a  much  better  show;  it  is  a  native  of  Van-Dieman's-Land, 
and  was  introduced  in  1825,  by  Mr.  Baxter;  it  requires  the  shelter  of  the 
greenhouse.  Audesmiu  ilicrophijUa; — a  low,  shrubby,  greenhouse  plant,  with 
many  branches,  producing  solitary  yellow  flowers  at  various  seasons  of  the 
year:  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Menzies.  Cdniia 
Puteiis, — a  beautiful  species;  Mr.  Roscoe  considers  it  to  be  a  native  of  St.  He- 
lena, it  is  usually  kept  in  the  stove, and  flowers  in  March  and  April.  Camellia 
Japonica,  variegdta  simplcjc; — this  is  a  pleasing  variety,  it  was  raised  from  seed 
by  Mr.  Press,  at  E.  Gray's,  Esq.,  Hcrnsey ;  its  flowers  are  freely  produced,  and 
are  white  beautifully  streaked  wilh  red.  Erica  Freestans; — the  growth  of  this 
plant  is  bushy,  and  rather  short,  it  produces  delicate  white  flowers,  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  introduced  in  1810.  Erica  f'esfita  Car' 
Ilea; — this  is  a  rich  flesh-coloured  and  beautiful  variety  of  the  T'esftta.  Ficus 
llrophylla; — a  dwarf  stove  plant,  bearing  orange-coloured  berries,  which  give 
it  a  very  gay  appearance;  it  was  brought  from  India,  by  Dr.  Wallich.  Otimnna 
Abrotanijdlia\ — this  is  a  yellow-flowering  greenhouse  plant,  rather  ornamen- 
tal :  it  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Saxifraga  J  Irginihisis; — a  little 
white-flowering  hardy  plant,  a  native  of  North  America;  it  grows  freely  in 
light  soil  mixed  with  a  portion  of  old  mortar.  Asplenium  Moridnthemum  ; — 
a  beautiful  fern  ;  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the  stoves,  by  Messrs. Loddiges,  for 
some  time. 

4. — The  British  Flower  Gardex.     By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S., 
&c.     8vo.  moutlily.     Coloured,  3?.     Plain,  2s.3d. 

No.  '24,  FOR  May,  contains, 
Dictdnnms  AngiisfifouHs,  Narrow-leaved  Fraxinella,  Diosmetr, — this  is  a  very 
interesting  plant,  the  flowers  resemble  in  colour,  D.  Fraxinella,  but  are  more 
tinted  with  purple;  it  is  growing  in  the  open  border  in  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany's garden  at  Chelsea,  and  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  in  1821 ; 
it  was  sent  by  Dr.  Fischer,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Siberia: — it  suc- 
ceeds well  in  the  open  border,  in  a  rich  light  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 
seed.  The  generic  name,  according  to  Linnsus,  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word,  Tiktein,  to  bring  down  or  pull  down,  perhaps  from  its  glutinous  mat- 
ter in  catching  flies  ;  when  rubbed,  it  has  a  scent  like  lemon-peel;  the  root 
is  said  to  be  of  great  use  as  an  opiate  and  drastic. — If  a  lighted  candle  be  put 
under  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  in  dry  weather,  on  a  dark  night,  the  small  resin- 
ous glands  with  which  it  is  covered,  will  emit  flames.  Mahonia  Diversifolia, 
DiiFerent-leaved  Mahonia,  Berbcrideie, — a  small  yellow-flowering  shrub,  the 
^eeds  of  it  were  collected  by  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte 
Video,  in  a  late  voyage  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  various  parts  of  South 
America:  it  thrives  very  well  in  a  pOt,  or  on  the  border,  requiring  but  a  slight 
protection  during  winter,  and  increases  by  suckers  from  the  root.    The  generic 
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name  was  given  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Bernard  M'Mahon,  of 
North  America,  an  ardent  lover  of  botany.  Rhododindron  Farreri,  Mrs.  Far- 
rer's  Rhododendron; — a  rare  and  handsome  bushy  dwarf  shrub,  with  solitary 
flowers,  of  a  pale  purple  or  lilac  colour,  elegantly  spotted  at  the  back  with 
bright  red  spots,  much  resembling  in  appearance,  the  Azalea  Indica:  it  was 
brought  into  this  country  in  1829,  from  China,  by  Captain  Farrer,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  cultivators  of  rare  plants:  it  thrives  best 
in  soil  composed  of  two-thirds  of  peat-earth  and  about  one-third  of  sand,  and 
it  will  doubtless  endure  our  winters  in  the  open  air,  as  it  is  sub-deciduous. 
Oadlis  DC'ppii,  Deppe's  Wood  Sorrel ; — this  is  a  most  beautiful  species,  the 
colour  of  the  flower  is  a  bright  red  with  a  shade  of  copper,  it  blows  freely  from 
March  to  November;  in  winter  it  loses  its  leaves,  it  may  then  be  taken  up, 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place  until  spring.  It  was  named  after  D.  Deppe,  a  Mexi- 
can traveller  and  botanical  collector. 

No.  25,  FOR  June,  contains, 
Tiil/pa  Repcns,  Creeping-Rooted  Tulip; — this  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  species 
of  a  blight  yellow  colour;  it  was  received  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
from  Dr.  Fischer,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Petersburgh.  Crdcus 
hnperdtii,  Imperati's  Crocus; — this  is  a  very  handsome  early  spring-flowering 
bulb,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  is  well  worth  a  place  in  any  collection.  Gany- 
mcdes  Fiddiellus,  White-Cupped  Ganymedes; — this  is  the  Narcissus  Tridndriis 
var.  Liifeus,  of  the  Bot.  Mag.  and  the  A".  PuIcIuHIks  of  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit.  2nd 
ed.  p.  515. — All  the  plants  of  the  present  genus  are  very  delicate,  but  none 
of  them  are  more  beautiful  than  this,  it  has  delicate  pale  yellow  flowers. 
Berberis  Diilcis,  Sweet-Fruited  Berberry; — the  plant  from  which  the  drawing 
was  taken,  was  collected  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  fruit  is  there  used  as 
gooseberries,  bo^h  green  and  ripe,  for  making  pies  and  tarts,  &c.  for  which 
it  is  most  excellent ;  the  berries  are  black,  and  the  size  of  black  currants, 
and  are  produced  in  abundance.  The  blossoms  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  make  a  very  elegant  appearance;  it  will  form  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
gardens,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  quite  hardy.  The  best  soil  for  it  is  a  mixture 
of  sandy  loam  and  peat. 

5. — The  Florist's  Guide.     By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.,  &c.  8vo. 
Monthly.     Coloured,  3s.     Plain,  2s. 

No.  47,  FOR  May,  contains. 
The  Rose  Bacchus  Tulip,  TiiUpa  Gesnerkina,  var.  BacchUsii; — a  very  handsome 
flower  belonging  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Pile,  Cambridge  Road,  Mile  End; 
Hogg's  Magnificent  Auricula,  Primula  Auricula,  yav.  Magntjicuns; — this  is  a 
choice  and  very  desirable  plant,  it  was  grown  by  Mr.  Hogg,  Florist,  Paddington 
Green,  and  is  indispensable  in  a  collection.  Robert  Bruce  Ranunculus,  Ramhi- 
cuhis  Asidiicm;  var.  Bruccanus.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  edged 
with  a  brownish  purple,  very  double,  of  a  handsome  form,  and  was  grown  from 
seed  by  Mr.  Waterson,  of  Paisley.  Prinz  Von  Oranien  Picotee,  Didnthns  Cary- 
vphyllus,  vViV.  imignis; — a  brilliant  flower  with  yellow  ground,  edged  with  red, 
and  striped  with  dark  purple,  it  was  grown  by  Mr.  Hogg,  of  Paddington  Green. 

No.  48,  FOR  June,  CONTAINS, 
Duke  of  Wellington  Rose,  Rosa  JVellingtdni; — this  beautiful  hybrid  Rose  was 
raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Rosa  Jndica,  that  had  been  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of 
Rosa  Damasccna,  its  colour  is  a  rich  dark  red,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  more  splen- 
did rose  grown,  for  its  abundance  of  flowers  all  through  the  summer  is  scarcely 
to  be  equalled.     Caledonian  Hero,    Tidipa  Gesneridna,  var.    Caledomca  ; — this 
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Iraudsonie  Tulip  is  in  the  possession  of  W.  Strong  Esq.,  Albion  Cottag-e,  Brook 
Green,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  from  seed,  the  colours  are  yellow 
variegated  with  a  vehetty  brown.  Lady  Haggerston's  F'mk, Did/it/ius  PliDjiurius, 
var.  Haggersivii/ ; — the  dravviug  of  this  was  taken  at  the  nursury  of  Mr.  Davy, 
King's  Road,  is  well  worth  cultivating. — petals  white,  edged  with  a  velvetty 
purple.  Nestor  Ranunculus,  RamUicutus  Ankificiis  vur,  Nesturi; — the  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  very  double  and  handsomely  formed,  consisting  of  several  circles 
of  petals,  of  a  bright  yellow  edged  with  dark  purple,  and  is  in  the  collection  of 
L.  Weltje,  Esq.  of  Kensington. 

6. — The  Botanic  Gardex,  &c.  by  B.  Mauxd,  F.L.S.  in  small  4to 
Monthly.    Large  paper,  ly.6d.;    small,  Is. 

No.  77,  FOR  May,  contains, 
Linaria  Alphia,  Alpine  Toad-flax  ; — a  neat  trailing  perennial,  growing  about 
six  inches  high,  suited  for  rock-work,  and  in  a  south  aspect  will  bear  the  severest 
winter,  it  flowers  from  July  to  September.  Du/dkt  Siiperfluu,  Crimsom  Globe- 
flowered  vaiietj'; — this  is  a  most  splendid  flower,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  about 
five  feet  and  is  indispensable  to  those  who  are  choice  in  their  collection,  Dictdm- 
nf(s  Frajcme/l(t,}ied  Fraxinella ; — this  plant  is  so  well  known  to  all  who  are 
conversant  with  herbaceous  plants,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  description. 
Mimulns  LfdcNt;  Spotted  Yellow  Monkey-Flower; — this  variety  delights  in  a 
watery  situation,  and  has  therefore  been  called  M.  Rivtddris;  the  gay  appearance 
of  its  flowers  give  it  a  sufficient  recommendation,  being  a  bright  yellow  with  a  rich 
brown  spot  on  the  lip,  which  greatly  adds  to  its  beauty. 

No.    78,  FOR  JCNE,  CONTAINS, 

P/ilfjj'  P/'loaa,  Ilairy-leaved  Phlox  ; — a  handsome  perennial,  a  native  of  North 
America,  bearing  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  was  introduced  in  1759,  its  name  is 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  flame,  which  was  given  by  Linnaeus  to  this 
family  of  plants  in  lieu  of  Li/c/uiide(t.  Luphms  Perennii;  Perennial  Lupin  ; 
this  plant  is  so  well  known  that  a  description  would  be  unnecessary  5  its  height  is 
two  feet,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  introduced  in  1658  ;  its  name  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  liqnis,  (a  wolf,)  from  its  over-running  and  destroying  the  soil, 
or  from  the  Greek  lupe,  signifying  grief,  from  some  fancied  property  by  vvhich 
it  produces  sadness  of  countenance.  Pd'ott/'u  Ediilif,  var.  niiitlcji.  Eatable  Pie- 
ony; — this  species  has  flowered  of  a  white  and  faint  blush  colour,  from  which  it 
has  been  called  Albijldru,  its  roots  are  made  use  of  in  its  native  soil ;  it  grows 
about  two  feet  high,  and  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  was  introduced  in  1784 :  its 
generic  name  is  derived  from  Pteon,  a  fabulous  physician  of  the  ancients,  Betoii- 
ica  Licuna,  Hoary  Betony  ; — this  plant  was  introduced  in  1759  from  Italy,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  nine  inches,  its  generic  name  Beionicii,  is  a  corruption 
from  J'ettonica,  which  originated  in  Vettones,  an  ancient  people  of  Spain,  who 
according  to  Pliny,  first  noticed  its  virtues. 

7, — Flora  and  Pomona,    By  C,  INIc.Intosh,  CM.,  &c.,  monthly 
numbers,  8vo.  colom*ed.  Is.  8d. 

Part  19,  for  May,  contains, 
The  Jlldte  Hau'thornden  or  Hairfliorndcuii  Apple ; — so  called  from  having  its 
origin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village  of  that  name,  about  nine  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh. The  original  tree  or  one  of  its  early  scions  is  said  to  exist  there  now,  in  a 
garden  where  was  the  residence  and  birth-place  of  Drummond  the  poet ;  it  is  an 
excellent  apple  for  culinary  purposes,  and  a  profuse  bearer,  the  colour  is  a  very 
delicate  pale  green,  with  a  tint  of  carmine  towards  the  sun;  it  ripens  about  the 
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beg-iiining  of  October,  and  will  keep  till  the  middle  of  December.  Cue^s  Golden 
Drop  Plum  ; — this  is  a  most  excellent  late  fruit,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
flavour  as  its  properties  of  keeping;  it  will  hangr  on  the  trees  without  damage,  four 
or  five  weeks  after  it  is  ripe ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  a  person  of  the 
nameof  Coe,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suflblk,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Mr.  Mcintosh  also  gives  an  account  of  a  Queen  Pine,  grown  at  Clare- 
mont,  with  a  sucker  attached  to  the  plant,  both  of  which  are  in  fruit,  (by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence,)  as  also  the  crown  on  the  perfect  fruit  starting.  Kern'soii'n 
llotaouse  Cucumber  he  recommends  to  those  who  cultivate  through  the  winter, 
A  hint  is  given  to  gardeners,  ou  training  Raspberries  as  espaliers,  to  give  a  free 
circulation  of  air  through  them.  He  finishes  his  remarks  by  proving  that  the 
method  of  pruningjthe  roots  of  sterile-Pear  trees,  iu  order  to  make  them  bear,  is 
no  modern  invention,  but  was  practised  a  century  ago  with  success. 

Part  20,  fok  Jcne,  contains, 
Rhododendron  Arborcum  ; — one  of  the  richest  flowers  of  this  beautiful  tril)e,  being 
of  a  deep  carmine  colour  ;   it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  it  is  a  native  of 
Nepaul,  and  consequently  not  hardy,  and  was  introduced   in   18c0:    its    generic 
name  was  derived  from  the  Greek    words,  rodon,  a  rose,  and  dendron,  a  tree:   it 
requires   a   considerable   portion  of  water  during  the  time  of  its    flowering  and 
making    shoots.    Glycine  Sinensis,  Chinese  Glycine  ; — This  is  the  /flsirn'a  Sinen- 
sis of  M.  de  Candolle,  and  the  /?'.  Conser/uu  of  Loud.  Hort.  Brit,  it  is  an  extrejiely 
interesting  plant ;   its  flowers  ai'e  of  a  rich  blue  mixed  with  rose  colour;   it  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  iu   1816.     There  is  also  an  account  of  the 
culture  of  the   Gardenia   Florida  and  Rddicans ; — they  are  readily  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  and  half-ripened  shoots,  taken  ofl^  as  soon  as  they  have  flow- 
ered, and  planted  in  fine  sand  in  a  moist  heat  without  being  covered  with  bell- 
glasses  or  having  their  leaves  shortened.      When  slightly  rooted  they  ought  to  be 
put  into  small-sixty  sized   pots,  in  rich  light  mould,  wliere  they  arc  to  remain  for 
one  season,  in  which   they  will  flower  freely  :   after  they  have  done  flowering  they 
should  be  re-potted  in  large  sized  pots,  and  this  rule  may  be  followed  until  the 
plants  become  large.      In  autumn  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  cold  glass  pit  or  frame, 
upon  a  stratum  of  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  freely  supplied  with  air,  when  the  wea- 
ther will  admit ;   during-  the  night  when  the  weather  is  cold,  they  mnst  be  covered 
with    mats,   and  even   during  the  day  when  the  frosts  are  severe,  as  they   are 
incapable  of  bearing  any  great  degree  of  cold,      In  February  or  March,  all  that 
are  wanted  to  flower  should  be  placed  in  a  pit   or   frame,  upon  a   strong  bottom 
heat  but  not  plunged  ;  the  temperature  may  be  increased  to  ninety  degrees,  giving 
them  plenty  of  water,  syringing  them  often  to  keep  them  clear  from  insects,  &c. 
After  they  have  flowered,  they  should  again   be  potted,    and  kept  in  a  heat  of 
sixty-five  or  seventy  degrees,  and  not  much  exposed  to  the  air  till  autumn,  when 
they  will  have  formed  the  flower-buds.      By  this  treatment  Mr.  Mcintosh  has 
proved  they  will  flower  in  the  greatest  perfection.      On  the  propagation  of  Nepen- 
thes Distillatoria,  Pitcher  Plant; — This  is  very  rare  and  difficult  of  cultivation  ;  it 
is  a  native  of  China  and  the  East  Indies,  it  requires  a  high  temperature  and  a  humid 
atmosphere  ;   it  is  propagated  by  seed  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a 
pot  filled  about  half  full  of  small  stones,  mixed  with  moss,  over  which  should  be 
spread  about  two  or  three  inches  of  moss,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  fine  sifted 
mould,  to  form  a  smooth  surface  to  sow  the  seeds  upon ;   they  are  not  to  be  covered 
with  mould,  but  should  have  a  bell-glass  placed  over  them,  and  the  pot  placed  in 
a  hot-bed  frame,  in  the  temperature  of  about  seventy  or  eighty  degrees,  the  pot 
should  be  set  in  a  pan  of  water,  which  should  be  kept  filled  up,  that  the  contents 
may  be  rendered  sufficiently  moist  for  vegetation . 
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Article  I. — Some  circumstances  connected  with  the  NatU' 
ral  History  of  the  Goat  Moth.  By  Edward  Murphy, 
Esq.  Agent  to  the  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  So- 
cieties of  Ireland. 

Gextlemen, 

Ix  an  excursion  \\'liicli  I  made  some  time  since  to  tlie  far- 
famed  Dargle  and  VYaterfall  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  observing  the  devastation  committed  by  the  Cater- 
pillars of  the  Goat  Moth,  (^Ccssus  Ligniporda,)  on  some  trees  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place;  and  although  I  cannot  hope  to  affoi'd 
much  information  on  a  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted  ver)^  little 
attention,  yet  being  desirous  to  promote  by  every  means  within  my 
pov/er,  the  success  of  an  undertaking,  which  I  earnestly  hope  will 
prove  an  invaluable  boon  to  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  in  this 
counh'y,  and  being  aware  that  the  prudent  caution,  which  persons 
really  competent,  usually  observe  towards  an  infant  Work,  cannot 
fail  to  embarrass  its  Conductors,  I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  you 
'\\ith  the  few  following  observations,  and  at  the  same  time  hoping 
that  a  pressure  of  more  valuable  matter  may  enable  you  to  exclude  s6 
crude  an  essay. 

The  accompanying  outline  (3)  will  enable  those  who  have  not  seen 
this  beautifid  insect,  to  form  an  idea  of  its  dimensions ;  the  thorax,  or 
anterior  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  rich  brown  colour;  the  abdomen  is 
greyish ;  the  first  pair  of  wings  are  of  a  purple  and  reddish  broA\'n, 
clouded  with  yellowsh  grey,  and  are  larger  than  the  luider  M'ings, 
M'liich  are  of  a  brown  colour.  It  is  beautifully  figured  in  the  second 
volume  of  Curtis's  British  Entomology,  (plate  60,)  a  ^^'ork  Avhich 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  engaged  in  the  study  of  Ento- 
mology. A  figure  of  it  is  also  given  in  Vol.  IV  of  Donovan's  British 
Insects.  This  Moth  was  ranked  amongst  the  Phalccna  of  Linneus, 
arid  forms  one  of  the  tribe  of  Bambycidcs  of  modern  Entomological 
AVTiters  ;  it  is  well  kno'^vn  as  having  been  the  subject  of  the  celebrated 
Lyonnett's  researches,  whose  minute  investigations  of  its  economy,  and 
splendid  Illustrations  of  the  anatomy  of  the  larva,  have  immortalized 
that  naturalist,  and  are  a  credit  to  the  pictorial  art. 

The  Catei'pillars  are  produced  fi-om  eggs,  deposited  by  the  female 
Moth,  in  the  crevices  in  the  bark  of  such  trees  as  she  knows  are  fit 
for  the  support  of  her  offspring ;  of  these  eggs  it  is  said  she  deposits 
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no  less  than  one  thousand  at  a  time,*  they  are 
soon  vivified  by  the  warmth  of  the  summer's  sun, 
and  commence  their  ravages  on  the  tree,  by  eat- 
ing a  passage  for  themselves  horizontally,  through 
the  bark  to  the  soft  wood. — Having  established 
themselves  in  the  soft  wood,  they  continue  to  bur- 
row do^vTiwards,  the  diameter  of  the  perforations 
increasing  with  the  stature  of  its  inmate,  until,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  third  \\inter,  the  period  they 
continue  in  their  larva  state,  they  have  attained 
the  size  of  a  man's  finger,  (4)  and  are,  accordmo 
to  Lyonett,  72,000  times  heavier  than  when  they 
issued  from  the  ^gg',  they  are  of  a  dingy  white 
colour,  and  emit  an  intolerable  foetid  odour,  yet  m 
in  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus,  they  were  a  favomite 
dish  with  the  Romans.-f-  It  occasionally  feeds 
on  the  ash  and  oak,  but  its  favourite  plant  appeal  s 
to  be  the  alder,  (Alnxis  Glutindsus)  and  the  round 
leaved  willow,  (Scilix  Cdprea)  and  amongst  these 
its  attacks  are  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  trees 
growing  in  watery  places,  possibly  the  great  quan- 
tity of  water,  absorbed  by  the  tree  in  such  situa- 
tion, may  render  it  more  palatable,  but  the  greater 
probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  soft  wood  of  such 

"  Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Entomology,  Vol.  IIT,  page  89. 
+  The  tastes  of  mankind  are  as  various  as  their  complexions; — in  one  part  of  the  world, 
Assafoetida  is  so  much  rehshed  as  to  be  termed  "Food  of  God,"  in  another  it  is  exe- 
crated as  "Devil's- Dung." 
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trees  being  more  porous  than  those  growing  on  high  and  dry  ground, 
offers  less  opposition  to  its  progress ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  their 
predeliction  is  certain,  ten  trees  growing  in  low  moist  situations  being 
infected  for  one  in  a  situation  of  an  opposite  nature. 

The  accompanying  sketch  (5)  is  from  a  piece  of  alder  in  my  possession, 
it  was  one  of  many  trees  of  the  same  kind,  which,  in  consecjuence  of  the 
innumerable     perforations,  5 

were  not  enabled  to  resist 
even  a  moderate  blast,  and 
were  blown   down.        The 
circumstances  which  I  have  j 
hitherto    detailed,     are    so  i 
generally  known,  that  I  do 
not  think    I    should    have 
troubled  you  with  a  recital, , 
of  the  m,  were  it  not  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  myself] 
an  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing a    few  others,    which, 
though  they  appear  extreme- 
ly hypothetical,   are  never- 
theless, deserving  of  attention. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  amongst  the  country  people  here 
that  the  larva  of  this  insect,  if  not  the  sole,  is  at  least  the  principal  cause 
of  the  disease  amongst  cattle  known  by  the  name  of  "Murrain."  They 
assert  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  can  prevent  their  cows 
from  haunting  the  trees  in  which  the  worms  exist  ;  that  they  not  only 
lick  these  trees,  but  endeavour  to  get  at  the  worms  by  tearing  the  bark 
with  their  teeth,  and  that  having  got  possession  of  one  they  greedily  de- 
vour it,  and  an  attack  of  the  Murrain  is  then  inevitable.  These  people 
are  so  firmly  persuaded  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  "  Murrain  worm"  that 
they  do  not  suffer  cattle  to  enter  fields,  the  trees  in  which  are  infected, 
until  they  have  first  prevented  the  possibility  of  danger,  by  forming  an 
impenetrable  fence  of  thorns  around  tlie  infected  trees. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  doubts  as  to  these  alledged  facts,  and 
only  mention  them  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  enquiry.  I  hope  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  your  neighbour,  Mr.  Major,  by  whose  industry 
we  are  put  in  possession  of  all  that  is  known  respecting  the  insect  ene- 
mies of  the  garden,  will,  through  the  medium  of  the  Horticultural  Register, 
assist  us  in  our  enquiries  concerning  the  no  less  important  Dendrophagi. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 
Dublin,  May  2181,1831.  Edward  Murphy. 

Note. — We  shall  feel  hyppy  at  all   times,  to   have  Mr.  Major's  valuable 
assistance. Conductors. 
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1. — Extracts  fi-oni  the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  &c.      Quarterly 
numberi?,  8vo.,  price  6s. 

Page  1. — ^4)1  interesting  Acconnt  ofiheMeterological  Qlxervatio/is  of  Mr.  Aoilf, 
of  Edinburgh. — 

Which  may  not  only  be  useful  and  instructive  to  the  Agriculturist,  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  but  also  to  the  Horticulturist.  He  says  "the  most  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  our  atmosphere,  is  the  variation 
in  its  pressure.  This  variation  is  indicated  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercu- 
rial column  of  the  Barometer.  The  invention  of  this  instrument,  by  means 
of  which  those  changes  were  first  shown  to  exist,  was  achieved  by  TorricelU 
in  1643,  and  it  has  from  that  time  undergone  various  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, till  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  state  of  perfection.  The  instrument  of 
this  kind,  which  in  all  respects  may  be  considered  the  best,  is  the  perpen- 
dicular column  of  mercviry,  when  the  variations  in  its  length  are  observed  by 
a  scale  of  inches  and  parts.  The  mean  height  of  the  Barometer  at  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  nine  years  obser- 
vation was  found  to  be  29,948  inches,  and  its  greatest  range  28  to  31  inches. 
In  observing  the  Barometer,  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  mercury  is  to  be  taken 
as  indicating  changes  in  the  weather,  without  regard  being  paid  to  the  actual 
height  of  the  column.  When  the  Barometer  is  high  and  stationary  a  continu- 
ance of  steady  and  good  weather  may  be  expected,  corresponding  to  the 
season  of  the  year;  and  in  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  rise  is  [slow 
and  regular  when  such  weather  follows.  A  sudden  fall  is  commonly  prog- 
nostic of  a  gale  of  wind,  whereas,  when  the  fall  is  slow  and  regular,  rain 
generally  ensues.  Steady  weather  is  never  to  be  expected  when  sudden 
changes  in  the  height  of  the  mercury  occur;  good  days  may  indeed  intervene, 
but  we  cannot  depend  upon  their  continuance.  In  making  use  of  the  Baro- 
meter as  an  indicator  of  the  changes  to  be  expected  in  the  weather,  by  variations 
in  its  height,  it  is  of  some  importance  that  the  mean  height,  or  changeable 
point  at  the  place  of  observation  be  found.  If  the  altitude  of  the  place  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  be  known,  the  mean  height  of  the  Barometer  may  be 
found  by  computation,  or  simply  by  subtracting  from  the  mean  height  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  every  eighty-eight  feet  of  altitude. 
But  when  the  height  of  the  place  of  observation  is  not  known,  which  will  be 
most  generally  the  case,  a  register  of  the  height  of  the  Barometer  should  be 
kept, noting  every  morning  and  evening  at  ten  o'clock  for  one  year  or  more  ; 
and  from  these  observations  the  mean  height  will  be  obtained  by  dividing 
their  sum  by  the  number  of  observations : — for  example,  the  sum  of  one  year's 
Vol.  1,  No.  1.  F 
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observations,  made  at  ten  A.M.  and  ten  P.M.  in  1827,  was  21615,41  and  this 
numbei-  divided  by  the  number  of  observations,  730,  or  twice  the  number  of 
days  in  that  year  gives  29,61  inches  as  the  height  or  changeable  point  of  the 
Barometer.  It  is  from  the  mercury's  being  above  or  below  this  point  then, 
that  you  are  to  conchide  what  weather  may  be  expected  from  its  indications 
or  changes,  From  a  want  of  this  knowledge,  many  are  led  into  a  mistake  by 
supposing  that  the  words  Fair,  Change,  and  Kain,  engraved  on  the  scale  of 
the  Barometer  indicate  such  weather  in  all  places,  whereas,  they  can  only  do 
so  at  one  particular  altitude." 

Having  now  explained  the  principal  causes  of  failure  in  using  the  common 
Barometer  for  general  purposes,  he  next  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of 
that  Instrument,  to  be  used  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  required,  for  the 
determination  of  minute  changes  of  the  height  of  the  ground  above  the  sea. 

"  The  instrument  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  should  have  a  tube  of  large 
diameter,  in  which  the  mercury  is  boiled,  to  expel  from  it  all  air  or  moisture. 
In  the  cistern  containing  the  mercury  there  is  another  tube  of  the  same  inter- 
nal diameter  as  that  of  the  Barometer,  with  a  metal  ring  embracing  it,  and  an 
adjustment  is  made  at  each  observation,  by  forcing  the  mercury  from  the  cis- 
tern by  means  of  a  screw,  till  its  surface  cuts  off  the  light  seen  through  the 
glass  tube,  below  the  ring.  An  instrument  of  this  construction  is  said  to 
have  an  adjustable  surface  ; — that  is,  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern 
is  always  brought  to  a  fixed  point,  consequently  the  length  of  the  mercurial 
column  is  at  ail  times  observed  above  the  point.  For  the  measurement  of 
heights,  the  scale  of  this  Instrument  is  made  to  read  off  to  the  1000th  part  of  an 
inch.  There  has  lately  been  constructed  a  cast-iron  cistern,  which  renders 
the  Instrument  much  less  liable  to  injury  from  carriage,  and  gives  great  sta- 
bity  to  the  mercury  during  observation.  The  method  of  using  the  Barometer 
for  the  purpose,  is  to  observe  its  height  at  the  upper  and  lower  stations  ;  and 
the  temperature  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  to  be  ascertained  by  means 
of  a  tliermometer  attached  to  it,  and  also  that  of  the  air,  by  one  freely  exposed. 
All  the  instruments  must  be  well  defended  from  the  sunshine,  and  when  time 
will  permit,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  allow  them  to  remain  till  both  the 
attaclied  and  detached  thermometers  indicate  the  same  temperature.  When 
two  Barometers  are  used,  that  at  the  lower  station  should  be  observed  at  the 
same  moment  as  that  at  the  upper,  by  signals,  or  at  times  previously  fi.xed 
upon  by  the  observers.  When  one  instrument  only  is  used,  any  change  in 
the  Barometer  that  may  take  place  during  the  timo  required  in  passing  from 
one  station  to  another,  gives  an  error  in  the  deduced  height.  Steady  weather 
should  always  be  selected,  and  though  great  distances  may  intervene,  between 
the  situations,  the  results  may  be  equally  accurate.  In  a  series  of  observations 
in  which  1  was  engaged  to  determine  the  height  of  Ben  Lomond,  where  four 
observers  were  engaged,  one  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  a  second  at  the  base, 
and  the  other  two  at  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  about  00  miles ;  after  comparing 
the  heights  deduced  from  the  three  lower  of  these  observations,  the  agreement 
was  found  to  be  very  close."  He  next  proceeds  "to  give  a  table  showing  the 
elevation  corresponding  to  the  depression  of  the  10th  part  of  an  inch  on 
the  Barometer,  when  at  its  mean  state,  by  an  inspection  of  which  an  idea  of  the 
altitude  may  be  formed.  Thus,  if  the  changeable  point  of  the  Barometer,  in 
any  situation,  be  29,4,  and  that  at  the  level  of  the  sea  29,9,  subtracting  the 
height  corresponding  to  this  in  the  table  is  439  feet.  This  will  be  nearly  the 
alliiiida  of  the  situation. 
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SHEWING  THE  NUMBER   OF   FEET  OF   ALTITUDE  CORRESPOM  Ul  KG  TO  THE 
DEPRKSSION   OF   THE    BAROMETER. 


Depression. 

Altitude,  in 
feet. 

Deprcsfion. 

Altitude,  in 
leet. 

,1 

87 

,6 

5-27 

,2 

176 

,7 

616 

,•3 

262 

,8 

705 

,4 

350 

,9 

795 

,5 

439 

1  inch. 

885 

This  may  be  useful  to  tlie  Agriculturist  and  Horticulturist  too,  as  the  tem- 
perature diminishes  the  higher  we  ascend,  causing  a  consequent  diminution  in 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 

When  the  Barometer  is  used  within  doors,  the  best  situation  for  it  is  any 
room  were  the  temperature  is  equal  and  not  exposed  to  sunshine. 

2. — Magazine  of  Natural  Hlstory  ;  edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.L.S.  &c.  published  every  tw^o  montljs,  8vo.  3s.t)d. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  20,  for  May,  contains, 
Page  245.— Art.  13. — On  the  Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere  onthe  different  parts 

of  the  Earth's  Surfucr,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  H.M.C.S. 
He  says  tlio  atmosphere  is  composed  of  a  thin  fluid  mass  of  matter,  which  gravi- 
tates towards  the  earth,  and  revolves  with  it,  both  in  its  diurnal  and  annual 
motions;  a  knowledge  of  which  serves  to  throw  much  light  on  the  history  and 
functions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  for  it  is  throtigh  this  meditnn  that 
heat,  light,  eleelricity,  oxygen,  and  the  great  springs  of  vital  phenomena  are  con- 
veyed to  al!  cl-.isscs  of  organized  matter.  It  is  by  the  means  of  this  wonderful 
agent,  that  we  gain  the  theory  of  respiration  in  all  classes  of  creatures  possessing 
animal  life  ; — ;t  is  by  this  we  become  acquainted  with  the  migrations  if  animals, 
as  well  as  with  many  of  their  peculiar  instincts  and  habits.  It  is  the  atmosphere  that 
enables  us  to  account  for  the  periodical  changes  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  furs 
of  animals,  and  also  the  variety  of  colours  to  be  found  amongst  them.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  that  sounds  and  odours  are  transmitted 
to  sensitive  beings.  "  Had  a  uniform  climate"  he  adds  "been  established  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  wo  should  have  been  deprived  of  that  beautiful  variety  of 
plants  and  animals  which  now  strikes  us  with  astonishment  at  every  step.  As  the 
word  c//^/'t'r",  according  to  the  Greek  import,  signifies  to  incline,  or  to  slope,  it 
was  probably  first  adopted  by  the  ancient  geographers,  to  denote  the  difl'eront 
inclinations  at  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
which  they  restricted  to  certain  belts  of  the  earth's  surface,  beginning  at  the 
equator  and  proceeding  towards  the  poles.  The  distinction  between  one  of  tliese 
belts  and  another,  or  one  climate  and  another,  was  a  difl'erence  of  half  aa  hour  in 
the  length  of  the  longest  day.  According  to  this  division  of  the  earth's  siuface 
into  climates,  the  difference  of  temperature  and  the  difference  of  the  length  of  the 
longest  day,  lost  all  proportion  ;  for  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  breadth  of  the 
first  climate,  that  is,  the  one  nearest  the  equator,  measured  295  miles,  while  the 
twenty-second  climate,  or  that  in  the  northern  part  of  England,  measured  less 
than  70  miles." 

However  satisfactory  this  might  be,  to  show  the  inclination  of  the  solar. rays,  it 
did  not  in  any  degree,  point  out  how  far  the  climates  of  these  different  latitudes, 
were  favorable  or  iinfavorable  to  animal  and  vegetable  existence.     The  ancient' 
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considered  the  sun  to  be  the  only  source  of  tlie  variation  of  temperature,  except 
some  small  influence  which  Hippocrates  attributed  to  the  winds  of  Greece,  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring-  countries,  where  a  few  local  observations  had  been  made. 
But  as  nations  became  civilized  and  enlightened,  travelers  were  despatched  to 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  observations  have  been  successfully  made, 
not  only  upon  every-thing  that  afiected  science  in  general,  but  particularly  upon 
atmospheric  temperature;  and  it  is  from  a  comparison  of  these  patient  and  labo- 
rious investigations,  that  the  science  of  Climatology,  has  kept  pace  with  every 
other  science. 

3. — Review  of  the  Gardens  axd  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Descriptions  and  Figures  ot"  Liraig 
Animals  in  the  Society's  possession. 

These  Tolumes  are  the  valuable  results  of  the  united  exertions  of  a  Society,  which 
has,  (considering  the  time  it  has  been  established,)  by  far  outstripped  all  others 
in  popularity  and  prosperity.  No  institution  perhaps,  has  done  so  much  in  so 
small  a  space  of  time,  to  improve  the  taste  in  this  branch  of  Natural  History,  as 
the  Zoological  Society.  The  care  and  trouble  of  performing  this  work  has  been 
confided  to  Mr.  Eennett,  who  has  executed  it  in  a  manner  highly  to  be  approved 
of — highly  we  say,  because  he  has  avoided  technical  phrases  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible to  convey  the  true  meaning  without  them  :  this  we  think  ought  to  be  the  aim 
of  all  writers  in  every  branch  of  Natural  History,  for  there  are  but  comparatively 
few  persons  who  are  conversant  in  more  than  one  branch  of  science,  but  many 
anxiously  striving  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  all,  though  to  obtain  this  has 
been  hitherto  almost  impracticable.  We  hope  however,  a  brighter  day  isdawnino- 
upon  us,  and  that  works  merely  written  to  shew  the  learning  of  the  author,  are 
beginning  to  give  way  to  such  as  are  plain  and  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 
We  shall  speak  more  at  large  on  this  work  in  a  future  Number,  and  in  the  mean 
while  present  our  readers  with  the  following  extract. — 


THE  CHINCHILLA.    {Chinchilla  Lanigera) 
"The  peculiar  softness  and   beauty    of  the    fur  of  the   Chinchilla  has  been  so 
long,  so  ornamentally,  and  so  comfortably,  known  to  our  fair  country-women," 
(says  Mr.  Bennett)    "that  it  would  be  paying  their  taste  and  curiosity  a  sorry 
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compliment,  to  imag^ine  they  have  no  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  animal 
by  which  it  is  furnished  ;  we  are  happy  therefore  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  jfra- 
tify  them,  as  well  as  the  scientific  Zoologist,  by  a  figure  and  description  of  so 
interesting  a  creature,  the  former  the  only  one  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
world,  and  the  latter  the  first  that  has  appeared  in  our  language. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  in  its  skins,  the  Chinchilla 
niio-ht  have  been  regarded  until  the  last  year,  almost  an  unknown  animal.  The  ear- 
liest account  of  it  which  has  been  met  with,  is  contained  in  Father  Joseph  Acosta's 
Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  published  at  Barcelona, 
in  Spanish,  in  the  year  1  j'Jl.  From  an  Engflish  translation  of  this  work,  printed 
at  London,  in  1604,  we  have  extracted  the  following  sentence,  which  is  all  that 
relates  to  the  animal  in  question.  'The  Chinchilles  is  another  kind  of  small 
beastes,  like  squirrels,  they  have  a  wonderfull  smooth  and  soft  skinne,  which  they 
weare  as  a  healthfuU  thing  to  comfort  the  stomacke  and  those  partes  that  have 
neede  of  a  moderate  heate.'  The  concluding  part  of  the  extract  however  shows 
that  this  latter  is  spoken  of  the  human  natives,  as  it  says  '  they  make  coverings 
and  rugg-es  of  the  haire  of  these  Chinchilles  which  are  found  on  the  Sierre  of  Peru,' 

"  The  animals  are  again  mentioned,  and  nearly  to  the  same  purpose  in  Observa- 
tions of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  Knight,  in  his  Voyage  into  the  South  Sea,  A.D. 
1593,  he  says,  '  among  others  they  have  little  beastes,  like  unto  a  squirrell,  but 
that  he  is  grey,  his  skinne  is  the  most  delicate,  soft,  and  curious  furre  that  I  have 
seene  and  of  much  estimation  in  the  Peru,  few  of  them  come  into  Spaine,  because 
difficult  to  be  come  by,  for  that  the  princes  and  nobles  laie  waite  for  them,  they 
call  this  beast  Chinchilla,  and  of  them  they  have  great  abundance."  Molina's 
Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  Chili,  was  originally  published  in  Italian  at  Bo- 
logna, in  1782,  and  in  a  second  edition  published  in  1810  the  following  has  been 
translated.  'The  Chinchilla  is  another  species  of  field  rat,  in  great  estimation 
for  the  fineness  of  its  wool,  if  a  rich  fur,  as  delicate  as  the  silken  webs  of  the 
garden  spider  may  be  so  termed  :  it  is  of  an  ash  grey  and  sufficiently  long  for  spin- 
ning. The  little  animal  which  produces  it  is  six  inches  long,  from  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  with  small  pointed  ears,  with  a  small  muzzle,  teeth  like  the  house 
rat,  and  a  tail  of  moderate  length,  clothed  with  a  delicate  fur.  It  lives  in  bur- 
rows under  ground,  in  the  open  country  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Chili,  and  is 
very  fond  of  being  in  company  with  others  of  its  species.  It  feeds  upon  the  roots 
of  various  bulbous  plants,  which  grow  abundantly  in  those  parts;  and  produces 
five  or  six  young-  ones  twice  a  year.  It  is  so  docile  and  mild  in  temper  that  if 
tdken  into  the  hand  it  neither  bites  nor  tries  to  escape,  but  seems  to  take  a  plea- 
sure in  beino^  caressed.  If  placed  in  the  bosom  it  remains  there  as  still  and  quiet 
as  if  it  were  in  its  own  nest.  This  extraordinary  placidity  may  possibly  be  due 
to  its  pusillanimity  which  renders  it  extremely  timid.  As  it  is  in  itself  peculiarly 
cleanly,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  its  soiling  the  clothes  of  those  who  handle  it,  or  of 
its  communicating  any  unpleasant  smell  to  them,  for  it  is  entirely  free  from  that  ill 
odour  which  characterizes  the  other  species  of  rats.  For  this  reason  it  might  well 
be  kept  in  houses  with  no  annoyance,  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  which  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  profits  on  its  wool.  The  ancient  Peruvians,  who  were  far 
more  industrious  than  the  modern,  made  of  this  wool  coverlets  of  beds  and  valuable 
stuffs,"  The  same  writer  adds,  'there  is  found  in  the  same  northern  provinces 
another  little  animal  with  fine  wool,  called  the  Hardilla,  which  is  variously 
described  by  those  who  have  seen  it,  but  as  he  had  never  observed  it  himself,  he 
could  not  determine  to  what  genus  it  belonged.  'There  can  be  little  doubt 
(remarks  Mr.  Bennett,)  but  that  this  animal  is  identical  with  the  Chin- 
chilla.'     Another  extract  is  made  from  Schmidtmeyar's  Travels  into  Chili,  over 
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the  Andes,  iu  which  the  tiuthor  speaks  of  grtiut  numbers  of  these  bein^  caught  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coqui  nbo  iiud  Copiapo,  generally  hy  boys  with  dogs,  and 
sold  to  traders,  who  bring- them  to  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  from  whence  they 
are  exported.  These  are  the  chief  of  the  extracts  whicli  throw  any  lig-ht  upon 
the  subject,  and  su  h  is  the  history''  (says  Mr.  Bennett,)  "of  our  knowledge 
of  this  interesting  animal,  uiitil  tlie  arrival  of  u  living  specimen  which  was 
brought  to  England  by  llie  late  expedition  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
under  the  couiuiaud  of  Captain  Beechy,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Zooloo-ica! 
Society.  The  length  of  the  body  in  our  specimen  is  about  nine  inches,  and  that  of 
the  tail  nearly  five;  the  proportions  are  close  set,  and  the  limbs  coaiparativelv 
short,  the  posterior  being  considerably  longer  than  the  anterior.  The  fur  is  long, 
thick,  c'ose,  woolly,  somewhat  crisped,  and  entangled  together  ;  grey  or  ash- 
colourcd  above,  and  paler  beneath  ;  the  form  of  the  head  resembles  that  of  tho 
rabbit,  the  eyes  are  full,  large,  and  black,  and  the  cars  broad,  naked,  rounded  at 
the  tips,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  head  ;  the  moustaches  are  plentiful,  and  very 
long,  the  longest  being  twice  the  length  of  the  head,  some  of  them  black  and  the 
others  white;  four  short  toes,  with  a  distinct  rudiment  of  a  thumb  teiminate  the 
anterior  feet,  and  the  posterior  are  furnished  with  the  same  number,  three  of  them 
long,  the  middle  more  pi  oduced  than  the  two  lateral  ones,  and  the  fourth  external 
to  the  two  others,  very  short,  and  placed  far  behi;.d.  On  these  toes  the  claws 
are  short  and  nearly  hidden  by  tufts  of  bristly  hairs.  The  tail  is  about  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  of  equal  thickness  tiirougliout,  and  covered  with  long  bushj' 
hairs;  it  is  usually  kept  turned  up  towards  tln^  back,  but  not  reverted  as  in  the 
squirrel  The  animal  usually  sits  upon  its  luumches,  and  is  even  able  to  raise 
itself  up  upon  its  hinder  feet.  It  feeds  iu  a  sitting  posture,  grasping  its  food  and 
conveying  it  to  its  mouth  by  means  of  its  fore  paws.  In  its  temper  it  is  generally 
mild  and  tractable,  bat  will  not  always  sufler  itself  to  be  handled  without  resis- 
tance, and  sonietinjos  bites  the  hand  which  attempts  to  fondle  it,  when  not  in  a  hu- 
mour to  be  played  with." 

1. — British    Entomology.     By  John   CuRTi.s,    F.L.S.    monthly 

iiiiml.iers,  4s.  6'cl  coloured. 
We  conceive  this  work  to  be  one  of  the  best  publications  on  these  subjects.  The 
accuracy  of  the  engravings  in  connection  with  the  minute  descriptions  of  each 
insect,  renders  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  branch  of  natural  history.  We  know  of  none,  when  formed 
into  a  volume,  that  on  a  perusal  would  give  more  pleasing  views  to  the  mind  of  a 
young  Entomologist  than  this.  The  citizen,  wearied  with  the  busy  scenes  of  the 
day,  might  retire  with  a  companion  like  this,  and  study  the  wonders  of  creation. 
While  the  simple  rustic  would  tread  with  heedless  steps  on  the  creatures  and  plants 
which  encompassed  his  path,  the  studious  mind  would  find  iu  every  step  some- 
thing to  pleasingly  divert,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  a  relaxation  from  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  day.  Perhaps  nothing  has  been  so  little  regarded  by  the 
generality  of  persons  as  the  insect  world,  yet  nothing  exhibits  greater  wonders  or 
calls  for  more  enquiries.  When  this  is  taken  into  the  account,  it  greatly  enhances 
the  value  of  a  work  that  throws  such  light  upon  what  to  thousands  of  persons 
has  been  comparatively  hidden  in  obscurity.  But  this  is  not  all  by  which  it  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  public. — The  exact  representation  of  British  plants,  form 
another  groat  and  prominent  feature  in  its  favour,  for  by  its  assistance,  the 
young  English  Botanist  may  gain  an  acquaintance  with  almost  all  the  platits 
indigenous  to  his  native  country;  we  intend,  therefore,  to  be  minute  in  our  ex- 
tracts from  so  useful  a  work  as  the  one  before  us. 
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No.  89,  FOR  May,  contains, 
Of  the.  Order  Cokoptnra — Family  Cari/hydcc — Dyschmiis  Inermis.     Mr.  Curtis 
has  had  a  specimen  of  it  for  some  years,  but  lias  no  recollection  where  it  was  taken  ; 
it  is  of  a  shining  bluish  black  colour  ■,  and  is  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  genus, 
being  two  lines  and  a  half  long ;  it  is  accompanied  with  a  plant,  the  Viscous  Bart- 
sia,  luurtsia  f'iscom.)     Mr.  Curtis  also  mentions  eleven  more  species,  specimens 
of  which   have   been  taken :— the  figures  of  some  of  them  we  hope  to  see  in  his 
future  numbers.  Lycoperdina  Bn-Lsfw.—of  the  same  Order.— Tamily  EndomycM- 
dcv.     "Four  species  of  Lycoperdina,"   says  Mr.  Curtis,  "inhabit  Sweden,  and  two 
of  them   France,  but  only  one  has   been 
discovered  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  the 
present  figure,    (7)   L.  linvisiw,    it   re- 
ceives its  name    from  the   vegetable   on 
which   it  feeds,  the  puff-ball,    (8)   {Ly- 
perdon  Bovisla  of  Linn,)  which  is  repre- 
sented with  the  insect.     They  are  found 
in  these  balls  in  abundance,  from  Sep- 
tember to  June,  both  on  com-    c^ 
mons   and    iu    fir  plantations 
at    Coombe    Norwood,    near 
Kiniptoii,  and  Mr.    Newman 
has  remarked  that  they  make 
their  egress  through  the  hole 
in  the  centre,  at  the  top  of 
the  puff-ball;   it  is  of  a  pi- 
eeous-cliesnut   colour,   some- 
times ochreous,   smooth   and 
shining,   sparingly   and    mi- 
nutely punctured,  each  puncture  producing  a  short  hair 
Family    Nortndi(B,  Acosmetia  Fuscida,  the   Marbled   While-spot.     The   color  of 
this  little  moth  is  brown,  freckled  with  ochre  :  it  however  varies  considerably  in 
colour  and  strength  of  marking  in  the  upper  wings.    It  is  found  at  Colney-hatch, 
Coombe,  and  Eexley  woods,  Chisslehurst,  the  New    Forest,  and  in  corn  fields  in 
June  at  Wrentham,   in  Suffolk.     The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  common  bramble, 
and  in  the  plate  is  accompanied  by  a  figure  of  the  dewberry  bush,  {^Rnhtts  Ccenhti) 
in  fruit.      Besides  this,  Mr.  Curtis  gives  an  account  of  six   more  species  that  have 
been  captured  in  diffeieiit  places  in  this  country.     Order  Hymenoptera . — Family 
Aparaia;  Antkopltura  Iktworthana.    This  insect  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Kiibj-, 
from  a  specimen  taken  by  the  gentleman  whose  nar.e  it  bears,  in  Aslidown  forest, 
Sussex,  he  believes.      The  specimen,  which  is  a  male,  is  of  a  black  colour,  thickly 
and  minutely  punctured,  and  its  head  and   thorax    clothed    with  bright  fulvous 
hairs;  the  A.  fi'jfi'stt  is  also  described,  which  builds  its  nests  in  banks  and  old 
walls,  and  is  seen  flying  about  sunny  and  sandy  banks  from  March  till  the  begin- 
ning of  June.      The  male  in   its   flight  very  much  resembles  A.   Helophiliis -^  tjie 
female  is  black  and  very  hairy.      Mr.   Kirby  says,  "earlj-  in  the  spring  the  male 
of  this  species  may   be  seen  attending  upon   his  swarthy  bride,  fluttering  round 
ht?r,  or  hovering  over  her,  while  she  with  great  coolness,  collects  the  honey  from 
flower  to  flower,  without  bestowing  any  attention  upon   him:   if  she  departs,  he 
departs,  and   if  she  returns,  he  returns   likewise;   during  the  season  of  courtship 
his  whole  employment  seems  to  be  to  attend  upon  lier,  but  when  the  halcyon  days 
of  love  are  over,  like  many  other  husbands  he  goes  about  his  business  and  leaves 
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her  to  take  her  flig-hts  in  solitude.''  Mr.  Matthews,  who  is  now  engaged  collect- 
ing" subjects  of  Natural  History  in  South  America,  found  a  nest  of  tliis  insect  in  a 
wall  at  Chiswick,  where  tiiey  destroyed  the  g-rapes  in  thi;  g-arden  in  September, 
and  having  caught  u  male  and  confined  it  in  an  open  box,  he  was  enabled  to  take 
specimens  of  the  female  that  came  and  settled  there,  this  led  him  to  think  the  first 
was  a  female.  He  also  saw  the  Melecta  Pnnctuta  entering  and  coming  out  of 
of  this  nest,  as  if  they  lived  together,  which  renders  Mr.  Kirby's  supposition  very 
probable,  that  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nest  of  .7.  Retusti.  The  plant  that 
•accompanies  the  .7.  Ilan^ortliunu  is  the  Crested  Hair-grass;  (^Aira  Criautto)  com- 
m  nnicated  by  Professor  Henslow. 

5. — Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.  By  Robert  Jamieson, 
Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy?  &c. 
Quarterly.     8vo.  7s. 6d. 

Thr  reasons  for  introducing  into  our  pages,  the  contents  of  a  work,  like  the  one 
before  us,  will  need  no  explanation,  for  the  recollection  of  its  being  the  valuable 
production  of  the  pens  of  so  many  eminent  and  able  writers  on  the  subjects  of 
Natural  History,  and  its  Conductor,  being  one  whose  merits  have  long  been  ap- 
preciated, will  render  any  attempt  to  prove  its  utility  unnecessaiy ;  we  have  only 
therefore,  to  add,  that  we  consider  it  a  work  well  calculated  to  give  the  general 
reader,  correct  ideas  of  the  interesting-  discoveries  made  in  the  different  branches 
of  this  Science.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  sparing  of  our  extracts  from  a  work 
of  such  importance. 

The  Numser  for  April,  cost.\in=, 

On  the  Diluvial  Theory,  and  on  the  Origin  of  the  frifhi/s  of  Auvergnp,  By 
C.  DAt'BENY,  M.D.,  F.R.S,,  Professor  of  Chemibtry  in  the  Uiuversity  of 
Oxford,  &c.  &c. 

This  is  an  interesting  paper,  on  a  subject  f^n  which  the  opinions  of  Geologists  are, 
and  long  have  been,  unsettled  and  conflicting  Their  principal  i.'iflerence,  as  Dr 
Daubeny  states,  seems  to  bo,  that  one,  supposes  the  igneous  and  aqueous  agents 
at  work  to  be  proceeding  at  all  times  in  a  gentle  but  uniform  manner;  while  the 
other,  imagines  periodical  returns  of  violent  action,  with  intervals  of  comparative 
tranquility,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  elevation  of  large  tracts  of  land,  by  the 
short  but  forcible  operation  of  those  agents,  which,  according  to  tlie  former  hypo- 
thesis, have  occasioned  both,  by  an  action  that  compensated  for  its  inferior  energy 
by  its  longer  duration.  Neither  of  these  explanations,  (adds  the  writer)  ought  to 
be  viewed  as  inconsistent  with  the  actual  course  of  nature;  for  it  is  evidently 
quite  conceivable,  that  the  sa  ne  catastrophes,  both  of  fire  and  water,  which  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  from  History,  may  at  some  future  period  again  occur.  Dr 
Daubeny,  goes  on  to  say,  that  there  seems  no  reason  to  question,  that  in  volcanic 
districts,  the  common  rocks  of  the  country  are  sometimes  heaved  up  around  a  cir- 
cumscribed area  ;  and  if  similar  examples  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  oiher  countries, 
it  ought  not  to  excite  our  surprise,  that  where  r.ll  other  indications  of  igneous 
action  are  wanting,  this  one  shou'.d  not  occur.  And  if  it  is  granted  that  the  throw- 
ing- up  of  a  cone  of  Traehytc,  serves  as  a  prelude  to  the  volcanic  operations  which 
are  generally  witnessed,  an  additional  reason,  he  says,  will  exist  for  admitting 
that  such  convulsions  would  have  attended  the  first  breaking  out  of  a  volcano  in  a 
new  district,  as  might  have  brought  about  an  extensive  flood,  when  a  sea  or  lake 
was  contiguous:  and  hy  operations  like  these.  Dr.  Daubeny  proves  the  origin  of 
the  Valleys  of  Auvergne. 
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On  the  Characters  and  Affinities  of  certain  Genein,  chiefly  belong-ing'  to  the 
Flora  Peruviana,  by  Mr.  David  Don. — On  the  Adautution  of  the  Fly-wheel  and 
Pulley  of  the  Turning  Lathe,  to  a  given  length  of  Band,  by  Mr.  Edward  San^, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Edinburgh. — Ou  tlie  Developemtnt  of  the  Vaseulyir 
System  in  the  Foetusof  V'ertebrated  Animals,  by  Allan  Thompson,  M.D. — Analy- 
sis of  a  powerful  Chalybeate  Water  from  Vicar's  Bridge,  near  Dollor,  in  Clack- 
mannanshire, by  Arthur  Council,  Es([.  F.R.S.E. — Observations  ou  tho  History 
and  Progress  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  by  D.  Cragie,  M.D. — On  Indian  Hail- 
storms, by  A.  TurnbuU  Christie,  M.D. — On  the  Form  of  the  Ark  of  Noah.— 
Reniarkson  Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  and  Ornitiiological Biography. — Obser- 
vations on  the  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  by  J.  F.  Hugi,  Professor  at  Soleure. 

Keo  Observations  on  the  Blood~likc  Phenomena  o/iserved  in  Esypf,  Arabia  and 
Siberia;  tvith  a  I'iew  ami  Critique  of  the  earli/  Accounts  of  similar  Appearances 
by  Mk.  C.  G.  Ehrenburgh  ScoaESBV,  in  a  communication  to  I'rnfessor 
Jameson.  j 

He  informs  us  that  he  observed  orange  coloured  snow  in  Greenland,  and  he  attri- 
butes the  colour  to  minute  marine  animals.  In  the  year  1821,  a  report  was  general 
in  the  province  of  Padau,  that  blood-red  spots  were  observed  on  all  kinds  of  food, 
Mr.  Sette  observed  that  it  was  owing  to  a  small  red  mnshroom,  belonging  to  the 
genus  mi/codernin  of  Persoon.  Do  CandoUe,  in  1825,  observed  the  surface  of  tho 
Merton  Lake  in  Switzerland,  of  a  red  colour;  this  he  ascertained  to  be  caused  by 
a  minute  plant,  a  species  o(  oscillatoriu,  which  he  named  from  its  colour  Tubescen.- . 
An  extensive  series  of  laborious  observati(ms  on  the_  chemical  ingredients  of  mete- 
oric masses,  by  Professor  Zimmerman,  of  Giessen,  ore  connected  with  our  present 
subject.  These  were  occasioned  by  (he  occurrence  of  a  red  shower  that  fell  in 
Giessen,  3rd  May,  1821.  Its  water  was  of  a  peach-red  colour,  and  flakes  of  a 
hyacinth  colour  floated  on  its  surface.  It  was  only  chemically  analysed,  but  had  it 
been  botanically  and  microscopically  examined,  which  it  was  not,  it  might  easily 
have  afforded  a  satisfactory  result.  Tho  collective  result  of  this  investigation  was, 
that  there  is  in  meteoric  water,  a  peculiar  animal  and  vegetable  substance,  chemi- 
cally different  from  the  extractive  matter,  and  from  tho  gluten  of  plants  and 
animals;  and  this  substance,  on  account  of  its  uniform  yellowish  brown  colour,  is 
called  pyrhine,  that  is,  yellow  matter.  Among  tho  diff(;rent  volatile  substances 
formed  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  this  may  be  taken  up  by  the  clouds  in  an  aerial 
form,  and  again  precipitated  in  rain  water,  us  a  stimulant  and  nutritive  material 
for  plants  and  the  lower  animals.  There  is  also  annexed  an  observation  made  at 
Cairo,  in  Egypt,  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1821  and  1823,  where 
the  redness  of  the  waters  &c.  were  discovered  to  be  produced  by  animal,  vegetable, 
and  inorganic  bodies,  the  various  descriptions  of  which  Mr.  Ehrenburgh  gives. 

(to  be  continued  ) 
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PART  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL  HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND   RURAL   AFFAIRS. 


I. — NATURAL    HISTORY. 


Bicephalous  Lizard. — We  extract  the  following  singular  account  from 
the  Intelligence  of  Sunday,  May  22nd,  which,  to  those  who  have  not  read  the 
paper,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  appears  this  memoir  was  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Science,  at  Paris,  on  May  9th.  "This  animal  lived  for  a  space 
of  five  months,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Rigal,  an  apothecary  and  druggist, 
at  Angeller,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees.  In  a  short  time  it 
became  quite  familiar  with  its  master,  and  was  an  adept  at  communicating  its 
various  wants  to  him  ;  if  athirst,  when  an  insect  was  given  it  to  devour,  it  was 
satisfied  with  licking  it,  and  if  hungry,  when  drink  was  set  before  it  it  would 
strike  the  water  with  its  tail.  The  two  heads  set  to  eating  simultaneously,  if 
both  could  conveniently  seize  the  food  at  the  same  moment ;  when  a  single 
insect  was  off"ered  it,  both  heads  were  eager  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  would  con- 
tend for  the  right  of  possession ;  but  as  soon  as  one  of  them  was  satisfied,  the 
other  lost  its  appetite,  and  would  refuse  any  food  that  was  presented;  but 
when  water  was  set  before  the  animal,  the  one  mouth  performed  the  office  of 
drinking  forboth.  It  hadfive  feet,Tour  of  which  were  of  the  usual  conformation, 
and  were  in  their  usual  places,  but  the  fifth  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  necks,  and  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  body,  common  to  both.  It  had 
nine  distinct  fingers  or  toes.  This  extra  foot  or  arm  it  used  for  cleaning  itself, 
or  carrying  the  food  to  its  mouths :  it  never  carried  the  food  to  the  same 
mouth  in  succession,  and  if  it  began  with  the  right  it  always  finished  with  the 
left.  The  two  heads  and  necks  were  perfectly  distinct,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, and  neither  of  them  misshapen.  In  order  to  protect  it  against  the  severe 
winters  in  1829  and  1830,  the  owner  was  accustomed  to  take  it  to  bed  with 
him,  and  one  morning  it  was  found  dead  of  suffocation." 

Burning  Cliff. — The  burning  cliff  at  Holworth,  near  Weymouth,  is  now 
becoming  an  object  of  particular  attention. — Fissures  have,  within  the  last 
fortnight  opened,  discharging  vapour  at  another  part,  about  five  hundred  feet 
to  the  westv/ard  of  the  long  line  of  apertures,  which  have  for  some  time  past, 
been  in  active  operation. — Hampshire  Advertiser. 

Zoological  Society. — The  Zoological  Society  has  prepared  a  paddock  in 
its  Garden,  with  a  large  tank  in  the  centre,  for  the  accommodation  and  refresh- 
ment of  a  fine  elephant,  which  reached  its  destination  on  Friday  night.  He 
had  walked  from  the  East  India  Docks  in  little  more  than  two  hours ;  his 
paces  were  so  active,  as  to  compel  the  keepers  who  accompanied  him  to  run 
frequently  in  order  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  pleased  at 
having  regained  the  power  of  exercising  his  limbs  with  somewhat  like  free- 
dom, and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  he  used  them  so  well,  immediately  after 
quitting  the  ship,  in  which  he  had  been  confined  more  than  nine  months, 
having  arrived  in  England  by  W3y  of  China,  whither  the  vessel  proceeded 
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after  quitting  Madras.  He  took  a  great  liking  when  on  board  of  ship,  to  arti- 
cles of  femal  apparel ;  while  at  Black  wall,  he  took  from  her  head,  and  devoured 
without  ceremony,  a  lady's  bonnet,  and  took  from  another  her  reticule,  con- 
taing  half-a-dozen  nonpareils,  which  he  swallowed,  bag  and  all! — Der.  Rep. 
May  26. 

II. — RURAL   AFFAIRS. 

Nature  of  Earths  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  plants. — The 

report  of  M.M.  Thenard  and  Sylvester,  on  a  memoir  upon  this  interesting 
subject  by  M.  J.  St.  Hilaire,  is  to  the  following  purport.  The  author  remarks 
that  most  persons  who  have  analyzed  arable  earths,  have  taken  exclusively 
such  as  have  been  cultivated  ,  the  original  constitution  of  which  has  been 
more  or  less  altered.  He  believes  the  various  kinds  of  earths  in  their  first 
state,  have  peculiar  properties  of  nourishing  particular  plants  ;  and  that  the 
exact  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  would  enable  cultivators  to  put  those 
seeds  in  the  ground,  which  are  most  suited  to  it.  From  various  analyses,  he 
draws  the  following  inferences ; — 1st,  that  all  earths  are  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.  in  different  proportions,  together  with  a  vegito- 
animal  matter,  which  is  more  abundant  as  the  earth  is  more  fitted  for  the 
nourishment  of  plants. — 2ndly,  that  plants  placed  in  earths,  of  which  the  con- 
stituent parts  have  an  analogy  with  the  particular  nature  of  the  plants  do  not 
exhaust  the  soil. — 3rdly,  that  a  series  of  observations  on  the  different  species, 
genera,  and  families,  which  grow  naturally  and  in  great  numbers,  perpetu- 
ating themselves  on  certain  soils,  with  the  analysis  of  these  soils,  would  be 
of  great  utility  in  agriculture. — Rcimc  Encyclopedique. 

Cabbage  Tree  of  Lapland. — M.  Gamier,  of  Auxonne,  has  received  from 
the  direction  of  the  nursery  of  Lyons,  twenty  seeds  of  this  cabbage,  which  is 
said  to  be  entirely  different  from  the  choit  cavalier,  the  rutabaga,  or  the  com- 
mon cabbage  of  Lapland.  M.  Gamier  says,  that  it  thrives  better  and  puts 
forth  more  shoots,  the  more  bitter  the  cold  is ;  that  its  leaves  are  rather  more 
than  a  foot  long.  In  the  second  year  it  attains  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet 
that  its  top  becomes  ramified,  (branching  ont,)  its  flowers  yellow,  and  streak- 
ed. The  fruit  is  about  four  inches  long;  and  it  produces  three  times  as  much 
seed  as  other  oleaginous  plants,  and  also  in  winter  it  affords  a  considerable 
forage. — Journal  de  Bruxclles. 

II  I. — HORTICULTURE. 

Gagea  Fascicularis. — The  limestone  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Doncaster, 
abound  wtih  this  beautiful  and  rare  indigenous  plant;  and  the  tulipa  sylves- 
tris  is  found  in  the  fields  near  the  river  Don,  in  such  dense  patches,  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  of  its  being  a  native  of  this  kingdom.— S.  Appleby,  Sf.  James's 
Garden,  Doncaster,  May  lOt/i,  1831. 

The  Pilgrim  Oak. — On  Sherwood  Forest,  by  the  left  hand  side  of  the  turn- 
pike Road,  leading  from  Nottingham  to  Mansfield,  about  one  hundred  yards 
north  of  the  little  pot-house,  universally  known  by  the  name  of  Robin  Hood's 
Hut,  being,  it  is  said,  the  place  where  that  distinguished  outlaw  often  resorted, 
to  levy  his  tax  upon  the  passing  traveller,  stands  a  majestic  spreading  oak* 
At  the  time  the  late  Lord  Byron's  grandfather  held  the  Newstead  estate,  he 
ordered  all  the  trees  on  his  domain,  that  were  saleable  to  be  cut  down;  this, 
however,  was  preserved  from  the  fate  of  the  others,  by  Mr.  Dodsworth,a 
wealthy  and  highly  respectable  attorney,  of  Mansfield,  who  had  often,  when 
on  his  road  to  Nottingham,  admired  its  beauty  ;  and  hearing  that  his  favour- 
ite was  about  to  share  the  common  fate,  went  himself  to  Newstead  and  oflfered 
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Lord  BjTou  £50  to  allow  it  (o  remain,  which  offer  his  Lordsliip  readily  ac- 
cepted, and  an  agreement  was  speedily  made,  to  the  effect  that  neither  Lord 
Byron,  or  any  future  proprietor  ofNewstead,  should  ever  have  the  power  to 
cut  down  this  tree,  but  when  it  dies,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  or  over- 
shadows with  its  wide-spreading  branches,  should  again  belong  to  the  pos- 
sis>orof  the  Newstead  estate.  This  agreement  is  regularly  entered  in  the 
estate  deeds,  and  we  should  think,  it  is  the  only  tree  in  existence,  which  it 
would  be  unlawful  to  cut  down  Mr.  Dodsworth,  deserves  to  have  his  name 
recorded  and  rendered  illustrious,  for  a  deed  so  noble.  Until  within  these 
few  years,  this  tree  was  partly  surrounded  by  young  trees,  planted  by  the 
late  Lord  Byron,  b\it  Col,  Wildman  has  cleared  them  away  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  with  excellent  taste,  has  his  principal  entrance  from  the  London 
Road,  opposite  to  it.  The  outer  branches  are  about  200  feet  in  circumference, 
and  the  bole,  about  4  feet  from  the  ground,  measures  13  feet  in  circumference; 
the  tree  appears  to  be  about  150  years  of  age;  and  looked  when  we  saw  it 
last  spring,  remarkably  healthy. — Col.  Wildman  was  then  about  erecting  a 
seat  round  it,  as  an  accommodation  and  rest  for  the  weary  traveller. — Cond. 


IV.— HORTICULTURAL   AND   FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


LONDON  HORTICU I, run AI.  SOCIETY. 

On  the  1st  of  M;iy,  a  Lecture  was  deliven-d  iu  tlie  Society'.s  Rooms,  Reg'cnt-Street,  by  Mr. 
Lindlcy,  F  K.S,,  F.  U.S.,  F.G.S..  Prof.  Bot.  T'liiv.  I.ond.,  which  was  well  attended.  The  Pro- 
fessor principally  dilated  on  the  Pliysiology  and  Anatomy  of  plants,  classing  them  under  three 
heads,  Vftscular,  Cellular,  and  Fibrose  ;  which  he  exi)!ained  by  large  drawings  with  the  assu. 
iiied  vessels  very  much  maa:niticd.  No  living-  proof  was  brought  forward,  except  a  feeble  one, 
in  the  stalk  of  a  Strawberry  leaf  having  a  tortuous  iiith.  He  attempted  to  prove  that  metallic 
hot-houses  were  preferable  to  wooden  ones,  in  as  much,  as  Ihey  afforded  a  greater  degree  of 
light,  thus  giving  a  colouring  to  fruit,  leaving  out  the  efl'ects  of  heat  altogether  ;  he  also  ex- 
jiatiated  on  a  south-wall  being  preferable  to  a  north  one,  for  the  same  reason,  without  regard 
to  heat.  After  some  general  remarks  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap ;  the  Professor  stated,  that 
a  foreigner  at  Modcua,  had  discovered  in  the  Caiuia,  a  circulation,  something  like  that  of  the 
blood  in  the  human  body.  He  then  pr()ceeded  to  state  another  arrangement,  dividing  the  ve- 
getable world  into  two  parts;  I'liccn  Ahcfolhi,  was  exhibited  to  illustrate  one,  and  the /^2C«« 
Eliiflicus,  the  other.     I'pon  the  whole,  the  Lecture  was  well  received. 

The  Periodical  Meeting  of  the  Society,  was  lately  held  at  their  Great  Rooms,  Regent 
Street.  Dr.  Henderson  in  the  chair.  It  presented  the  most  brilliant  assemblage  that  ever 
met  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  the  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and 
and  flowers.  There  were  more  than  40  different  .species  of  the  Rose,  all  in  full  bloom  j  4  va- 
rieties of  the  Horse-Chesnut,  variegated  ;  several  vaiieties  of  the  Honeysuckle;  Lupines,  and 
PdCionies,  in  perfection.  But  the  most  fragrant  of  all  the  flowers,  was  the  Aerides  cornutum. 
All  these  were  eloipiently  expatiated  upon  by  Mr.  Lini'ley,  the  a.ssistant  secretary.  Lord  Car.r- 
narvon  sent  from  his  garden  at  Hlgiiclere,  some  noble  Rhododendrons,  and  other  beautiful  and 
rare  shrulis,  which  he  had  cultivated  with  complete  success.  Mr.  Youngof  Ep.sora,  Mr.  Groom, 
and  Mr.  Donald,  each  sent  some  choice  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  Mr.  AVelsteud  favoured  the 
Society,  with  a  basket  of  excellent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 

Fete  at  ChiswICK,  June  22nd,  18.31.— This  is  the  Fourth  Exibition,  the  Society  has 
had,  in  the  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  although  the  weather  was  extremely  favorable  for  the 
occasion,  the  attendance  of  rank  was  much  less  than  any  previous  year.  The  number  of 
Tickets  hired  for  this  Fete,  was  about  :J000,  being  COO  less  than  that  which  took  place  2  years 
ago,  however  owing  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather  at  that  time,  not  half  of  those  who 
Viad  Tickets  came;  but  at  the  present  one,  very  few,  if  any,  were  absent,  the  attendance  was 
therefore  upon  the  whole,  more  numerous  than  on  any  former  occasion.  At  the  Fete,  2  years 
since,  more  than  000  Tickets  were  gratuitously  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  i 
and  to  such  Fellows  with  their  friends,  as  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  preparations,  &.C.  the  day 
previous. — We  much  regret  that  this  privilege  was  not  granted  this  year,  the  reasons  of  which 
we  are  at  a  l"ss  to  account  for,  as  from  our  o*vn  experience,  we  can  speak  to  the  good  behari- 
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our  of  such  visitors,  perhaps  they  might  in  some  degree  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  wer? 
making  preparations,  otherwise,  we  are  satisfied  it  could  do  no  damage  ■whateTcr. — M'c  also 
much  re2:ret,  that  practical  gardeners  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  Exhibition  of  Fruit  gratui- 
tously, until  12  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  Fete. — This  would  no  doubt  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  number  of  contributors  of  Fruit,  &c.  as  there  are  but  few  gardeners  who  like  to  contribute 
unless  they  are  permitted  to  see  them  exhibited ;  this,  under  the  present  regulations,  they  can- 
not do,  without  paying  a  guinea,  which  to  the  greater  part  of  gardeners  is  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  see  the  smallness  of  the  contributions  from  private  gardens,  this,  we 
in  some  degree  attribute  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Prizes  have  hitherto  been  awarded,  tli« 
plan  difTeriiig  from  those  of  any  other  Establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom — and  in  our 
opinion  by  no  means  so  good,  or  so  well  calculated  to  assure  a  good  display.  Other  Horticultu  ■ 
ral  Societies  award  Prizes  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  best  fruit  of  any  particular  kind,  such 
as  for  best  grapes,  second  best,  &c.  and  so  on  with  all  other  sorts ;  as  it  is  not  for  the  value  of  the 
Prizes  that  persons  are  anxious  to  obtain  them,  but  simply  for  thesatisfactlon  of  having  a  Prize 
awarded,  be  it  ever  so  trifling.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  London  Horticultural  Society — 
their  medals  are  given  for  the  best  exhibition  of  various  fruits,  thereby  giving  those  persons 
who  possess  extensive  gardens,  undue  advantage  over  the  others  who  cultivate  to  a  more  limited 
extent ;  and  instead  of  giving  so  many  medals  to  provincial  Horticultural  Societies,  we  think  it 
would  he  much  better  to  award  more  at  their  own  exhibition,  and  by  that  means  cause  a  greater 
competition.  The  general  Exhibition  of  Fruit  was  not  so  good  as  on  former  occasions,  and  we 
have  seen  much  finer  at  the  provincial  Meetings.  A  great  part  of  the  fruit  was  of  course  sold, 
among  which  we  observed  some  excellent  Melons,  Grapes,  Pines,  Cherries,  &c.  We  much 
object  to  the  manner  in  which  fruit  for  Exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  generally  arranged;  in- 
stead of  naming  all  kinds  together,  as  is  always  the  case,  we  would,  while  the  Exhibition  lasted  , 
have  all  the  different  fruits  placed  according  to  their  sorts,  and  a  comparison  of  their  merit» 
would  then  be  much  easier  understood,  and  in  our  opinion  have  a  far  better  appearance. 

Almost  every  dish  of  fruit  was  placed  upon  the  table  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  himself, 
and  his  excellent  arrangement,  made  them  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock,  the  refreshment  tents  were  thrown  open,  and  the  rush  to  the  table* 
was  tremendous,  many  were  obliged  to  wait  an  hour  or  more,  before  they  cou!d  get  near  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshment.  The  tables  devoted  to  Fruit,  were  first  exhibited  to  the  company,  but 
were  closed  during  the  time  of  refreshTBent :  at  half-past  four,  the  gates  leading  to  the  fruit 
tents  were  opened,  and  the  instantaneous  advance  of  the  company,  beggars  all  description,  and 
although  the  .tables  were  laden  with  fruit,  iu  five  minutes  time  not  a  vestige  of  it,  except 
Strawberries,  was  to  be  seen,  and  we  are  quite  convinced  there  were  more  than  2000  indivi. 
duals  who  never  tasted  an  atom  of  any  fruit  except  Strawberries  The  general  management  of 
tha  Fete,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  affair,  was  very  well  arranged.  We  shall  take  occa- 
sion to  speak  more  at  length  on  this  subject  in  a  future  number,  in  which  we  shall  discuss  the 
various  opinions  given,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Society  having  an  exhibition  of  the  kind 
at  all. 

The  paper  announcing  the  Medals  awarded  on  this  occasion,  was  as  under: — 

"We,  the  Judges  appointed  to  award  the  Medals,  at  the  Exhibition  of  Fruit,  in  the  Hor. 
"ticultural  Society's  Gardens,  June  the  22nd,  1831;  award  them  as  follows:— 

LARGE    SILVER    MEDALS. 

"Mr.  Wilaiam  Deas,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Arundel  Castle, 
"for  a  collection  of  Pines,  Melons,  Figs,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. 

"  Mr.  W.  Dolby,  Gardener  to  Josiah  John  Guest,  Esq    for  Queen  Pines." 
sanksian  medals. 

"Mr.  Joseph  Paxton,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chatsworth, 
"  Derbyshire  ;  for  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pines,  and  Cherries. 

"  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Worksop 
"Manor,  Notts.;  for  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. 

"  Mr.  S.  Bennett;   for  a  Providence  Pine.'' 

"Mr.  John  Bower,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Selsey,  West-Dean 
"  House  ;    for  Nectarines  and  Grapes." 

signed,  "  HCGH  RONALDS. 

"Joseph  Wells. 
"William  Greenshitlds." 

At  a  recent  Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  a  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "An  account  of 
the  different  modes  of  keeping  fruit,  which  have  been  tried  at  the  Society's  garden,  for  the 
season,  1831,"  The  statement  was  drawn  up  at  the  garden,  and  enumerated  eight  different 
modes;    the  three  best  and  most  practicable  of  which  were,  the  covering  of  the  fruit  in  pur« 
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and  perfectly  dry  sand,  dry  fern,  or  in  a  deal  box  buried  in  t!ie  earth.  By  any  of  these  modes 
it  uii^iht  be  preserved,  free  from  slirivelling^  and  any  disafjreaable  flavour;  in  all,  it  must  be 
deposited  in  a  cold  situation.  By  the  other  five  modes,  although  the  fruit  was  preserved  in  a 
pretty  sound  state,  a  musty  flavour  was  found  to  be  communicated;  tliis  was  especially  the 
case  where  oat-chaff  was  the  medium. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCiETY. 

The  First  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  for  the  season,  was  held  at  Cowdon's  Public  Rooms,  in 
Exeter,  on  Thursday,  April  iith.  Tiie  dis.olay  of  flowers  and  early  veg^etables  was  very 
splendid,  and  reflected  icreat  credit  on  the  diflerent  gardeners.  The  plan  of  awarding  prizes  to 
cottagers  has  already  been  productive  of  great  good,  as  was  shewn  in  the  specimens  from  that 
class  of  persons,  produced  on  this  occasion,  and  will,  doubtless,  leatl  the  Society  still  further, 
to  see  how  much  fjood  to  the  labouring  classes,  and  consequently  to  society  at  large,  they  may 
be  the  happy  instruments  in  efl'ecting  by  perseverance,  Forty  new  Subscribers  were  reported 
by  the  Chairman. — Exeter  Paper. 

DISS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Society  has  lately  been  established  at  Diss,  in  Norfolk;  it  held  its  First  Meeting,  on 
Thursday,  April  19th.  This  Society  has  received  very  general  and  vvarm  support  frorii  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  heighb.urhood  ;    130  families  Having  become  Subscribers. 

The  Second  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  was  held  on  Thursday,  June  9th.  The  display  of 
flowers  was  excellent ;  and  the  vegetables,  both  in  variety  and  quality,  rivalled  those  which 
graced  the  tables  of  the  Norwich  Society. — Those  sent  by  the  cottagers  were  particularly 
worthy  the  highest  enci  miums.  The  specimens  of  Strawberry  were  splendid,  and  here  again 
the  cottagers  bore  off  the  palms  from  the  more  wealthy  Subscribers,  both  in  point  of  flavour  and 
size.  Among  the  very  many  objects  worthy  of  peculiar  notice,  and  a  source  of  great  attraction, 
was  a  selection  of  40  choice  Pelargoniums,  from  the  greenhouse  of  T.  L.Taylor,  Esq.  of  Di.ss; 
some  splendid  Ranunculuses,  and  a  magnificent  bouquet,  with  some  Grapes  and  Strawberries, 
from  G.  St.  Vincent  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Redgrove ;  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Potatoes,  and  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  flowers,  were  sent  by  T.  Havers,  Esq.  of  Tlielton;  and  Mr.  Walker,  of  Scole,  also 
contributed  a  beautiful  basket  of  flowers.  A  Cucumber,  called  the  "Serene,"  measuring  20 
inches,  and  weighing  2  ft.  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lombe  Taylor;  and  Lord  Bayning  displayed 
a  very  fine  dish  of  Strawberries.    A  number  of  prizes  were  awarded. 

Every  succeeding  Meeting  of  the  Societies  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  complete  establish  ■ 
ment  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  afford  additional  proof  of  the  increased  and  increasing 
stimulus  the  Horticulture  of  Norfolk,  is  deriving  from  a  proper,  well-directed,  and  spirited 
support.  But  a  few  short  months  have  elapsed,  since  the  seeds  of  these  Societies  were  sown, — 
no  sooner  sown,  than  they  took  root, — no  sooner  taken  root,  than  they  flourished,  and  bore  with 
the  most  luxuriant  abundance.  The  soil  and  seed  were  good, — the  cultivation  has  been  judi- 
cious and  nutritive;    and  the  fruit  has  been  proportionally  increased. — Country  Times. 

DORSET  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
This  Society  held  its  First  or  Spring  Meeting,  at  the  County-Hall,  Dorchester,  on  Wednes- 
day, April  2oth  ;  when  there  was  exhibited  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  Horticultural  produce, 
at  this  early  season. 

NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Mr.  George  Thurtell  hasexhibitedabedof  Tulips  this  season,  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  most  of  the  lovers  of  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood,  about  300  specimens  were  col. 
lected  in  one  parterre,  and  for  symmetry  of  shape,  and  brilliancy  of  colour,'have  scarcely  if  ever 
been  equalled ;  he  also  had  an  abundance  of  Strawberries,  of  good  size  and  rich  flavour,  Mush- 
rooms, and  very  fine  Cucumbers.  • 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  was  on  Wednesday,  May  25th  ;  the  tables  were  richly  and 
luxuriantly  filled  with  flowers,  the  Geraniums  were  in  vast  abundance  and  beauty  ;  there  were 
many  specimens  of  the  Cactus,  one  of  them,  the  speciosissima.  There  was  also  a  lable  covered 
with  Tulips,  which  were  remarkably  fine,  but  these  wanted  some  of  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Thur- 
tell's  collection.  The  vegetables  were  as  fine  and  various  as  the  season  would  allow:  one 
very  curious  thing  was  a  singular  substance  resembling  blanc  mange,  formed  from  sea- 
weed, and  said  to  be  very  nutritious.  If  there  was  any  deficiency,  it  was  in  the  fruit,  for 
which,  the  season  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  the  natural  growth,  and  there  WaS  scarcely 
a  proportional  contribution  from  the  hot-houses  in  the  county ; — there  were  some  Grapes,  one 
Pine,  and  one  Melon,  and  a  few,  but  by  no  means  superior  Strawberries,  there  were  Apples,  in 
very  fair  preservation.  During  the  whole  time  that  the  Hall  was  open  it  was  much  thronged, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  always  had  as  many  as  from  one  to  two  thousand  persons  in  the  room. 
The  Society's  dinner  was  attended  by  about  fifty  gentlemen,  and  much  interesting  conversation 
passed,  relative  to  the  science  of  gardening: — The  president,  E.  Lombe,  Esq.  made  some  re- 
marks upon  the  encouragement  afforded  to  Cottage  Gardeners,  and  its  obvious  good  effects. 
Numerous  prizes  were  awarded  for  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  cottager's  gardens. 

PERTHSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  First  Meeting  for  the  season,  of  the  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  in  the 
Council-Chamber,  on  Friday,  May  13th,  when  a  very  superior  display  of  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  took  place. — Besides  the  fruit  offered  for  competition,  a  basket  of  Strawberries  from 
Kinfauns,  and  another  from  Methven-Castle,  were  produced,  both  fully  ripened  and  beautiful; 
indeed  the  exhibition  drew  forth  the  highest  approbation  from  of  the  numerous  assemblage  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  honoured  the  Meeting  with  their  presence.  It  must  be  highly  gra- 
tifying to  the  practical  Members,  to  experience  the  very  liberal  support  and  patronage  which 
the  noblemen  and  gentleman  of  the  county,  their  employers,  as  well  as  many  gentlemen  in 
Perth,  bestow  upoathe  Society.    A  number  prizes  were  awarded. — Perth  Courier. 
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NOTTINGHAM  FLORIST  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  exhibition  was  held  on  Wednesday,  May  2-Jth,  and  from  the  favourable  weather, 
and  the  increased  dilinfence  of  t!ie  flower  growers,  the  show  of  Tulips  was  superior  to  any 
hitherto  exhibited  in  this  town;  the  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with  choice  plants  from 
the  green-houses  of  Robert  Padley,  Esq.,  Thomas  Barber,  Esq.,  Thomas  Crowther,  Esq  , 
Messrs.  Needham  and  Green,  Mr.  Pearson,  &c.^.Amongst  other  curiosities,  were  two  leaves  of 
the  Musa  Rosacea,  (Rosaceous  Plantain-Tree)  each  from  eig^ht  to  tin  feet  long-,  sent  by 
W.  E.  Elliott,  Esq.     A  great  number  of  prizes  were  adjudged  to  exhibitors. 

SHEFFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  above-named  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday,  May  4th,  in  the 
Saloon  of  the  Music-Hall,  in  Surrey-Street,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  was  attended  by  a  very 
numerouj  and  highly  respectable  company.  The  show  oif  auriculas  and  polyanthuses  was  of 
the  most  splendid  description,  while  the  collection  of  hyacinths,  herbaceous  plants,  cut  flowers, 
&c.  was  such  as  afforded  general  satisfaction.  Tlie  display  of  stove  and  green-house  plants  and 
fruits  was  of  the  most  extensive  kind,  and  afforded  a  rich  treat  to  the  lovers  of  horticulture.  One 
specimen  of  fruits  richly  deserves  especial  notice,  viz.  several  pots  of  Keene's  seedling  straw- 
berries, which  was  perhaps  the  finest  ever  seen  in  this  country  ;  one  pot  contained  sixty-three 
ripe  strawberries,  some  of  them  measuring  near  six  inches  in  circumference.  These  were  sent 
by  Mr.  Paxton,  from  the  splendid  gardens  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. — The  same 
individual  also  furnished  .some  specimens  of  Rhubarb,  which  elicited  the  praise  of  the  visitants, 
as  also  a  choice  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants.  As  a  first  exhibition,  the  most 
sanguiue  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  institution  were  fully  realized,  if  not  surpassed; 
and  we  trust  that  iu  addition  to  the  new  subscribers  (sixty  in  number,)  who  have  been  enrolled 
at  the  time  and  since  the  exhibition,  all  our  townsmen  who  have  a  taste  for  the  cultivation 
of  flowers,  plants,  &c.  and  who  love  to  behold  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in  tlie  vege- 
table world,  will  come  forward  and  lend  their  aid  to  an  institution  which  is  so  richly  deserving 
of  support,  from  tlie  innocency  of  its  objects  and  its  undoubted  usefulness  In  the  meantime 
the  members  are  preparing  in  due  season  for  a  second  exhibition,  when  we  hope  the  attendance 
of  visitors  will  be  greater  than  even  on  the  present  occasion,  for  the  directors  are  determined  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  render  it  worthy  the  most  extensive  patronage  and  support.  The  Soci- 
ety is  now  permanently  established,  aud  is  very  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the 
kingdom;  it  has  already  received  high  and  distinguished  patronage,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  it  was  well  merited.     A  variety  of  premiums  were  awarded, — Sheffield  Mercury . 

The  Second  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  which  took  place  at  the  Music-Hall  on  AVedncsday 
May  2  jth,  was  visited  during  the  afternoon  by  a  large  portion  of  the  first  families  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  who  expressed  themselves  highly  gratified.  There  was  a  rich  and  varied 
display  of  fruits,  vegetables,  stove  and  green-house  plants,  cut  flowers,  tulips,  &c.  kindly  sup- 
plied from  the  gardens  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  an  1  practical  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  his  wonted  liberality,  again  compli. 
mented  the  Society  by  contributing  fruit,  vegetables,  and  plants  for  the  "exhibition  The 
subscribers,  we  are  sure,  feel  truly  grateful  to  this  distinguished  nobleman  for  the  handsome 
and  disinterested  manner  in  which  his  support  was  afforded  in  the  establishment  of  this  infant 
but  highly  useful  Society.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  added  no  small  degree  of  interest  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, by  a  variety  of  fruit,  vegetables,  plants,  &c.  AVe  trust  such  examples  of  liberality  will 
be  imitated  bv  other  uoblemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  Society,  which  certainly  has 
made  rapid  progress  since  its  commencement,  and  which  deserves  the  warmest  support,  will 
have  the  honour  of  their  countenance  and  support,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gentry  throughout 
the  district. — Sheffield  Courant. 

YORKSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  in  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  an  announcement,  that  the  Committee 
have  found  it  necessary  to  dissolve  this  useful  Society,  from  want  of  the  requisite  pecuniary 
encouragement. 


V. — MONTHLY   HORTICULTURAL   CALENDAR. 

FOR   JULY. 

The  Conductors  intend  to  give  a  Gardening  Calendar  for  the  Month,  in  every  tiumber  ;  not 
with  a  view  to  fill  up  the  pages  of  the  Work,  with  directions  for  digging,  weeding  walks,  &c., 
but  to  state  what  operations  are  necessary,  and  can  most  successfully  be  perfonned,  either  in 
sowing  of  crops,  or  propagating  and  managing  of  plants,  and  likewise  to  give  some  instructions, 
where  it  is  found  necessary,  as  to  the  mode  of  performing  them.  Where  articles  have  been  pub. 
lished  upon  anything  commg  under  notice  in  the  Calendar  for  the  month,  refeience  will  be 
made  to  them,  so  that  the  operations  and  detailed  statements  of  practical  men  maybe  readily 
consulted. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Budding. — Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees,  may  now  be  budded. 
Thinning  Fruit. — In  the  thinning  of  Fruit,  no  more  should  be  left  upon  a  tree,  than  what  will 

be  able  to  swell  the  full  size;    it  is  far  preferable  to  allowing  a  great  number  to  remain,  and 

such  consequently  being  of  a  diminished  size  and  flavour. 
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If'all  and  espalier  Fruit  Treei  — The  shortening  of  the  young  shoots  of  wall  and  es|)alif,T  Irnit 
'I'lees,  should  now  be  particularly  attended  to,  for  it  the  shoots  are  permitted  to  grow  many 
inclies  without  shortening,  tliey  rob  the  buds  which  should  be  the  productive  ones  for  the 
following  yeur;  but  if  attention  lie  |>aid  to  shortening,  as  often  as  [possible,  it  very  materially 
contributes  to  the  perfecting  of  the  buds,  and  it  alsoeuablcs  the  present  crop  of  fruit,  to 
swell  liner. 

mildew. — Where  Peach  and  jNectanne  trees  are  atTccted  with  Mildew,  on  Its  earliest  appear- 
ance, the  trees  should  be  sjirinkled  over  with  commou  sulphur,  having  been  previously 
washed  witli  soap  suds. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. — Plants  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers  raised  from  cuttings,  may  now  be 
planted  upon  hot-beds;  and  if  jjroperly  treated,  by  frequent  stopping  ot  the  shoots,  will 
bear  abundantly  from  the  early  part  of  September. 

Strawberries. — Pot  Strawberries  for  Forcing,  if  not  done  before. 

VEGETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Mushrooms. — Mushroom-Beds  now  made,  come  into  use  from  the  end  of  August. 

Endive. — Early-sown  Endive  now  planted  ot^',  will  be  fit  for  use  from  the  end  of  September- 
Sow  more  seed,  about  the  first  and  second  weeks,  for  late  crops 

Chervil. — Chervil  now  sown,  is  useful  during  the  autumn. 

Celery. — Celery  for  winter  use  may  now  be  planted  off  in  rows;  and  if  there  is  any  danger  or 
the  plants  running,  taking  up  and  re-planting  them  once  or  twice,  checks  tliat  tendency. — 
Also,  earth-up  that  which  was  planted  in  May  and  June. 

Cjtilijlowers. — Cauliflowers,  planted  now,  come  in  from  the  end  of  September :  and  seed  may 
be  sown,  for  a  late  crop,  to  come  in  from  November,  if  the  weather  permit. 

Leeks. — Leeks  should  now  be  transplanted  in  rich  soil,  si.x  inches  apart. 

Lettuces. — Lettuces  sown  this  month,  come  into  use  from  the  end  of  September. 

Brorolies. — Brocolics  of  all  sorts  may  still  be  planted  off  for  winter;  and  more  seed  sown  in  the 
first  week,  for  late  spring  use. 

Cabbage. — Cabbage  seed  for  an  early  crop  to  rut  in  spring  as  Coleworts,  should  be  sown  about 
the  first,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  by  the  tirst  of  Septem- 
ber, .Advantajje  must  be  taken  in  dripping  weather,  still  to  continue  planting-out  Savoys 
and  Cabbage. 

Spinach. — Sow  Round  Spinach  about  every  fortnight  i  and  in  the  course  of  the  la.st  week,  sow 
Prickly,  to  stand  for  winter  ;  but  the  principal  sowing  must  be  reserved  for  next  month. 

Kidney -Beans. — Kidney-Beans  ought  to  be  put  in,    about  the  1st  and  10th,  for  the  last  crops. 

Radishes. — Short-Top  Radish  should  be  sown  every  ten  days;  and  Turnip-Rooted  about  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  mouth. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  sown  about  once  a  month. 

Onions. —  When  Ouions  are  required  for  a  regular  supply,  there  may  be  a  few  sown  about  twice 
during  the  month.     Onions  should  now  be  taken  up,  if  ready. 

Cardoons. — If  Cardoons  were  not  planted-out  last  month,  it  should  now  be  done  without  delay 

Peas — Peas  for  late  crops,  must  be  sown  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month;  Charl- 
ton, Hotspur,  or  Frame,  answer  by  far  the  best,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 

Jieans. — A  lew  Mazagan  or  Long-Pod  Beans,  may  be  put  in  about  the  1st  and  10th. 

Garlic  and  Sh'dlnts. — Garlic  and  Shallots,  will  in  general,  be  ready  to  take  up,  which  should 
be  done  in  dry  weather. 

Herbs. — Herbs  will  mostly  be  ready  to  cut  for  drying.  Be  careful  to  select  fine  weather  for  the 
purpose.     .Slips  of  the  various  kinds  may  now  be  planted  in  shady  situations. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Carnations. — Carnations  may  now  be  layed;    or  cuttings  taken  off  horizontally,  cut  close  under 

a  joint,  and  planted  under  a  hand-glass  or  frame. 
Rose  Trees. — This  is  the  best  season  for  budding  Roses  of  any  kind,  except  the  China  Rose  and 

its  varieties. 
Miynonelte. — Mignonette  sown  now,  flowers  from  the  end  of  September. 
Ranunculuses  and  Anemones. — Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  now  planted,  will  bloom  from  the 

middle  of  September. 
Violets. — This  is  the  best  time  for  increasing  patches  of  Violets,  as  the  shoots  are  now  generally 

striking  full  of  roots. 
Biennials. — Biennial  Flower  Seeds,    as  Sweet-Williams,  &c.  may  still  be  sown  ;    such  as  were 

sown  early,  and  are  strong  enough  for  planting  out,  should  be  done  so,  to  have  the  plants 

bushy. 
Annuals. — Late  sown  Tender  .\nnuals,  now  planted,  will  bloom  early  in  September.     Hardy 

Annuals,  now  sown  come  into  bloom,  from  the  end  of  September. 
Dahlias. — Dahlia  cuttings  taken  off  clo.<;e  to  the  parent  branches,  inserted  into  .Mndy  loam,  and 

placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  will  readily  strike,  and  form  good  strong  roots,  calculated  to  be 

kept  firm  tlirongli  the  following  winter.     When  the  cuttings  have  pushed,  gradually  inure 

them  to  tlje  open  air,  and  finally  place  them  in  a  sheltered  sunny  situation. 
Rose- Acaeia.— The  shoots  of  the  Rose.Acacia,  now  shortened,  will  push  anew,  and  produce 

abundance  of  bloom  in  autumn. 


G.  Jewitt,  Printer,  Duflield,  ne,ii-  Derby. 


THE 

HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER. 

August  1st,  1831. 


PART  I. HORTICULTURE,   &c. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — Account  of  a  snccesftful  Method  of  Cnltivating 
the  IMiite  Tokay  Grape.  By  Mr.  Charles  Parkin, 
Gardener  to  Viscount  Gahvay,  Serlby-Hall,  Notts. 

Gentlemen, 

A  VERY  great  dissimilarity  in  the  size  of  the  berries  of  the 
White  Tokay  Grape,  is  generally  obsen-able  upon  the  same  bunch  of 
fruit,  some  being  tvvo  or  three  inches  in  circumference,  \A'hilst  others 
are  no  larger  than  peas ;  this  is  accounted  for,  by  the  circumstance  ot 
a  defective  or  an  omitted  impregnation  of  the  blossoms. 

The  following  method  of  treatment,  with  this  Grape,  has  uniformly 
been  so  successful  with  me,  that  each  berry  is  alike  a  desirable  size, 
and  even  much  finer  than  any  I  hvixe  seen  elsewhere  under  a  different 
mode  of  treatment ;  and  the  difference  is  so  apparent,  that  all  gardeners 
who  have  seen  them,  have  spoken  of  them  in  terms  of  praise,  whilst  the 
greater  part  have  become  converts  to  the  mode  of  culture  I  practise. 

When  the  bunches  of  fruit  have  expanded,  and  before  the  blossoms 
are  opened,  I  have  them  carefully  thinned-out.  Where  the  blossoms 
are  thickly  set  on  the  bunches,  I  thin  them  out  so  freely  as  to  have  , 
only  about  every  sixth  or  eighth  blossom.  If  the  blossoms  are  rather 
straggling,  I  proportionally  thin  them  out ;  performing  it,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  space  for  the  berries  to  swell  to  three  inches  or  more 
in  circumference.  After  the  operation  has  been  once  attended  to,  it  is 
easily  discovered  on  what  scale  it  is  required  to  thin. 

The  benefit  of  this  early  thinning-out  of  the  un-expanded  blossom,  is, 
that  those  remaining,  are  considerably  strengthened  bj'  it.  The  pollen 
becomes  more  perfect,  and  the  stamens  more  erect,  and  thus  a  certain 
fecundation  is  effected.  Also,  by  this  early  removal  of  a  greater  ])art 
of  the  blossoms,  those  remaining  receive  a  proportionate  degree  of 
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su}»port  from  the  Vine ;  and  the  result  is,  as  I  have  before  stated,  a 
much  increased  size  of  the  fruit. 

It  is  a  general  remark,  that  in  order  to  ha^'e  the  Tokay  Grape  to 
set  well,  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  is  required  than  with  any  other 
kind: — under  a  different  mode  of  treatment  from  mine  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary, but  in  my  method  of  culture  it  is  not  requisite;  70  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  being  the  highest  heat  I  allow  the  house  to  arrive  at. 

The  pruning  of  the  Vine,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  is  after  the 
same  mode  of  treatment  I  practise  with  any  other  sort  of  Grape. 

I  am,  Gentlemeri,  &c.,  &c. 
May  26th,  1831.  Charles  Parkix. 


Article  II. — On  a  Successful  Method  of  Blooming  tlie 
Triverania  Coccinea.  (Cyiilla  Pulchella)  By  an  Ama- 
teur. 

Gentlemen, 

This  most  charming  plant  having  never  failed  with  me  of 
annually  blooming  a  profusion  of  large  petalled  brilliant  flowers, 
whilst  those  cultivated  by  my  neighbours,  though  growing  freely,  seldom 
bloom,  and  even  then  very  meagre,  1  judge  that  my  mode  of  treat- 
ment has  sometliing  in  it  of  merit,  and  deserving  a  ti'ial ;  and  through 
the  medium  of  your  new  puljlication,  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in  convey- 
ing the  mode  of  treatment  to  those  Avho  are,  with  myself,  admirers  of 
the  plant  in  question. 

The  mode  of  treatment  I  pursue  is,  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  done 
blooming  I  begin  to  be  spanng  of  A\'atering,  gradually  lessening  the 
quantitv,  so  that  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  at  the  utmost,  I  desist  en- 
tirely. The  pots  of  plants  are  then  placed  in  a  dry  and  cool  part  of 
a  green-house  or  back  shade,  where  the  fi'ost  will  not  touch  them.  I 
allow  them  to  remain  there  till  the  end  of  March ;  I  then  cut  off  the 
the  tops  and  turn  out  each  pot  of  roots,  these  I  very  carefully  divide 
with  a  sharp  knife  into  four  portions,  keeping  each  part  as  entire  as 
possible.     The  size  of  the  pots  I  use  are  24s. 

The  retaining  of  these  portions  of  roots  entire  is  quite  indispensible, 
in  order  to  succeed  in  flowering  the  plants ;  I  have  tiied  them  several 
times  when  the  roots  have  been  separated,  but  never  could  flower  them, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  I  never  failed ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
failures  In  those  I  have  seen  at  other  places,  ha^'e  been  either  tlirough 
separating  the  roots,  or  by  keeping  the  whole  pot  of  roots  entire  and 
re-pbtting  without  any  dividing  of  the  ball, — in  both  cases  there  ^^'as 
^he  same  evil.     The  soil  I  use  is  a  rich  sandy  one. 
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In  potting  the  roots,  I  place  them  in  the  pots  so  that  they  are  covered 
about  half  an  inch  deep.  After  potting  them,  I  place  them  in  a  hot-bed 
frame,  which  is  not  in  a  powerful  heat. 

When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  I  remove  them  into  a 

vinery.     I  give  a  regular  supply  of  water,  so  that  they  are  not  suffered 

to  wither.     The  beauty  of  the  plants  so  treated,  more  than  compensates 

for  the  attention  paid. 

I  am,  &c., 

May  27th,  1831.  An  Amateur. 


Article  III. — On  the  Evil  Effects  of  Metallic  Hot-Houses 
on  Verjetation.  By  Mr.  M^  Murtrie,  Gardener  to 
Viscount  Anson,  Shugborough-Hall,  Staffordshire. 

Gentlemen, 

From  the  conversation  we  bad,  respecting  Metallic  Hot- 
houses, when  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Shugborough, 
and  as  you  are  desirous  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  question,  relative  to  so 
important  a  topic,  I  beg  to  send  you  the  inclosed  paper  on  that  sub- 
ject, a  copy  of  which,  was  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
more  than  three  years  since,  but  never  appeared  in  their  Transactions. 
I  have  not  changed  my  opinion,  having  seen  nothing  to  induce  me  to 
do  so,  nor  do  I  think  it  probable  T  ever  shall. 
Shugborough,  June  10th,  1831.  ^-  ^^^  ^^^ 

To  the  Secrefartf  of  the  HorticuUnral  Society. 
Sir, 

I  KNOW  not  whether  the  following  remarks  upon  Metalhc  Hot- 
houses, will  be  admissible  in  your  valuable  publication ;  being'^conscious 
however,  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for 
something  to  be  said  upon  it  immediately,  I  leave  it  for  you  to  determine 
whether  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  your  Transactions,  to  give  it  inser- 
tion or  not. 

The  mania  for  Metallic  Hot-housesy  seems  to  be  spreading  very  ra- 
pidly, and  observing  that  it  has  found  advocates  in  some  late  publications, 
I  think  that  such  unreserved  praise  as  it  meets  with  there,  from  tho^ 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  from  experience,  is  only  calculated  to 
mislead  the  public. 

If  the  practice  of  fourteen  years,  in  Hot-houses  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  in  Pine-pits  of  the  same,  may  entitle  me  to  give  a  fair 
opinion  of  the  utility  of  them,  I  would  recommend  those  who  intend 
erecting  such,  to  pause,  and  enquire  whether  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
has  any  other  quality  to  recommend  it,  than  merely  the  light  and  elegant 
appearance  it  presents  to  the  eye. 

H  2 
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It  is  affirmed  that  the  extra  expense  of  Metallic  Hot-houses  is  trifling, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  deny  ;  there  were  two  Hot-houses  erected  lately  in 
this  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  Sir  Clifford  Constable,  Bart.  Tixall 
Hall;  the  one  of  metal,  the  other  wood,  in  the  usual  way,  of  nearly  equal 
dimensions,  the  latter  rather  the  largest, — I  am  authorized  to  state  that 
the  expense  of  the  metal  house,  amounted  to  double  that  of  the  wood 
one.  This  extra  expense  cannot  surely  be  considered  as  trifling.  About 
ten  years  ago,  there  were  two  pine-pits  built  in  Shugborough  Gardens, 
the  rafters,  and  all  but  the  frame  of  the  sashes  of  metal,  the  price  of 
which  was  4s.6d.  per  superficial  foot;  and  I  am  enabled  to  state,  that  if 
the  work  had  been  of  wood,  it  would  have  been  done  for  2s.  per  foot — 
so  much  for  the  trifling  extra  expense  of  metallic  structures.  I  next 
proceed  to  my  experience  of  the  durability  and  utility  of  the  system  in 
the  forcing  department. — With  regard  to  the  durability  of  it,  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  following  communication  may  not  be  considered  as  deci- 
sive in  that  respect,  as  the  Houses  were  not  entirely  of  metal,  as  is  the 
present  system,  the  bars  of  the  sashes  only  being  of  that  material;  how- 
ever the  builder  did  not  fail  to  repre.sent  at  the  time,  that  it  would  be 
little  short  of  everlasting. 

There  were  three  pine  stoves,  two  peach,  and  two  fig-houses,  erected 
here  about  twenty-six  years  ago,  the  bars  of  the  sashes  being  of  metal. 
The  two  peach-houses  lasted  only  sixteen  years,  two  of  the  pine-stoves 
eighteen,  when  it  was  found  necessary,  from  the  shattered  condition  of 
the  sashes,  (the  metal-work  having  given  way,)  to  have  them  replaced 
with  wooden  ones.  The  remaining  stove  and  fig-houses  are  still  in  use, 
but  in  so  dilapidated  a  state,  that  they  will  not  last  above  four  or  five 
years  longer,  at  the  utmost.  With  regard  to  utility,  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  no  improvement.  Although  the  Hot-houses  under  my 
charge  were  less  liable  to  injury  from  the  excessive  heat  which  entire 
metal  Houses  are  so  subject  to,  yet  in  very  hot  summers  I  have  found  consi- 
derable inconvenience  therefrom.  Where  the  rafters  and  all  are  of  metal, 
let  not  the  foliage  come  in  contact  with  them,  if  it  does,  it  will  inevitably 
be  scorched,  which  must  be  very  injurious  to  the  fruit.  In  the  summer  of 
1818,  which  was  very  warm,  my  pine  plants  in  the  pits  suffered  consi- 
derably, before  I  was  aware  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  excessive  heat 
in  those  smaller  compartments,  it  changed  the  colour  of  the  leaves  to  a 
sickly  yellow  hue,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  swelling  of  the  fruit 
was  considerably  deteriorated  in  consequence.  The  only  means  I  had  of 
preventing  such  baneful  effects  in  future,  was  by  shading  the  pits,  and 
keeping  the  interior  flooded  with  water.  If  the  metal  in  summer  attracts 
the  heat  to  so  hurtful  a  degree,  it  is  equally  attractive  of  frost  in  the  win- 
ter, and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  at  all  calculated  for  early  forcing. 

I  hope  you  will  not  mistake  me  so  far  as  to  imagiae  the  opposition  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  make  to  this  modern  invention,  is  the  effect  of  any 
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other  motive,  than  a  mature  conviction  of  the  inutility  of  it.  No  man 
in  the  profession  would  more  gladly  hail  any  approach  to  improvement 
than  I  would  ;  but  when  I  consider  its  great  expense,  together  with,  its 
inconveniences  and  injurious  effects,  I  am  forced  to  declare,  that  it  is  an 
obstruction  rather  than  an  improvement  to  that  most  important  branch 
of  Horticulture — the  forcing  department.  I  have  consulted  most  of  the 
gardeners  within  my  reach,  having  Metallic  Houses,  who  are  all  of  my 
opinion.  Indeed,  I  am  surprised  that  no  article  has  yet  appeared  from 
any  of  them,  condemning  the  system ;  and  can  only  account  for  heitr 
silence  by  inferring,  that  they,  perhaps,  having  been  smitten  by  the  the- 
ory, (as  I  confess  I  was  myself,)  are  unwilling  to  condemn  what  they 
had  advised  their  employers  to  adopt.  At  the  same  time  that  I  deny  its 
practical  superiority  over  the  old-fashioned  wood-constructed  House,  I 
am  not  insensible  to  its  only  merit — its  light  and  elegant  appearance; 
and  would  strongly  recommend  its  adoption  in  large  green-houses,  and 
high-roofed  conservatories,  where  ornament  is  more  consulted.  To  sum 
up  my  opinion  of  Metallic  Hot-houses  in  a  few  words  ; — were  I  sure  of 
remaining  pernianently  as  gardener  to  Lord  Anson,  and  had  the  offer  of 
having  a  Metal  Hot-house  made,  (supposing  another  was  necessary,) 
I  would  rather  erect  a  wooden  one  at  my  own  expense ;  so  firmly 
am  1  of  opinion,  that  the  latter  answers  every  purpose  in  the  forcing 
department,  with  better  effect  than  the  former,  even  upon  the  most 
improved  plan. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Shugborouqh  Gardens,  >  Your  most  obedt.  &c. , 

'Feb,  9th,  1827.       5  Wm.  M^  Murtrie. 

P.S.  The  above  is  a  copy  from  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  Joseph  Sabine. 
Esq.  Secretary  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

W.  M^  M, 

Note. — Mauy  of  our  Friends,  we  trust,  will  come  forward  on  both  sides  llie 
question  :  in  our  September  Number  we  hope  to  have  a  paper  on  the  subject,  from 
an  old  experienced  Practical  Gardener. 

Conductors. 


Article  IV. — Account  of  a  large  Brussels  Apricot  Tree. 
By  Mr.  Deas,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Arundel  Castle,  Sussex. 

Gentlemen, 

I  BEG  to  send  you  an  account  of  a  magnificent  Brussels  Apri- 
cot tree,  growing  in  this  garden. 

It  was  planted  in  February  1772,  where  it  stands,  and  for  two  years 
did  not  grow  above  six  inches;  it  is  trained  against  a  south  aspect  flint 
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wall,  and  completely  covers  forty-eight  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  high ; 
the  stem,  a  foot  from  the  surface,  measures  three  feet  three  inches,  it 
there  divides  into  three  leading  branches.  It  is  in  the  greatest  health  and 
vigour,  and  is  completely  covered  with  beanng  wood,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  from  one  extremity  to  the  other ;  although  growing  in  about 
equal  mixtures  of  black  earth,  clay,  and  small  chalk,  it  has  not  failed  of 
bearing  an  excellent  crop  for  a  great  many  years. 

I  last  year  gathered  1800  very  fine  ripe  fruit  from  it,  besides  gathering 
for  tarts  and  thinning  out  5376,  making  the  total  number  of  fruit  set  on 
it  in  one  year  7176,  or  598  doz.  That  number  I  counted  myself,  for  I 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  exact  number. 

On  the  same  wall,  in  the  same  soil,  and  on  the  same  sort  of  stocks,  are 
three  Moorpark  trees,  which  die  off  less  or  more,  every  year,  and  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  tree  quite  healthy,  except  the  part  which  dies  off 
Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers  account  for  it  ? — Is  it  because  the  Moor- 
park is  of  quicker  growth,  and  requires  more  nourishment  than  the  Brus- 
sels? If  so,  what  is  the  best  sort  of  stock  for  working  the  Moor-park  on  ? 

If  you  think  the  above  worth  inserting  in  the  pages  of  your  Register, 
I  shall  feel  happy  in  being  numbered  amongst  your  correspondents.  I 
should  not  have  sent  you  an  account  of  this  tree,  if  it  had  not  appeared 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  Vol.  V.  page  587,  incorrectly  ;  and  consi- 
aering  that  a  tree  of  such  magnitude  ought  to  appear  what  it  really  is. 
Wishing  your  new  Register  every  success, 

I  am  Gentlemen,  &c,  &c. 
Arundel  Castle  Gardens,  }  Wm  Deas. 

June  2nd,  1831.        > 


Article  V. — Hints  to  the  Conductors  of  the  Horticultural 
Registei'y    By  A.  J. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  accidentally  just  seen  one  of  your  Prospectuses,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  satisfaction,  that  a  Work  such  as  you 
promise,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  meet 
with  all  that  encouragement  and  support,  which,  if  it  fulfil  the  promises 
held  out  in  your  announcement,  it  will  so  abundantly  merit. 

Perhaps,  Gentlemen,  I  ought  to  apologize  for  troubling  you  with  this 
letter,  particularly  as  I  have  nothing  new  to  communicate,  but  I  hope 
you  will  accept  as  an  excuse  for  my  intrusion,  my  best  wishes  for  your 
success  ;  and  also,  that  you  will,  (if  they  seem  vvorth  it,)  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  few  following  hints. 

Your  book,  Gentlemen,  I  should  consider,  is  not  likely  to  be  confined 
to  Practical  Gardening,  for  I  anticipate  a  much  more  extended  circnla- 
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tion.  I  expect  to  see  it  the  monthly  companion  of  our  artizans,  and  to 
hear  its  pages  read  over  carefully,  and  its  contents  examined  in  most  of 
the  little  summer-houses  on  Mapperley-Hills,  or  the  sides  of  our  ancient 
forest,  for  we  are  here  Horticulturiits  and  Floriculturists  to  a  great  ex- 
tent :  and  our  Frame-work-knitters  and  Twist-hands,  when  they  have 
completed  the  labours  of  the  day,  adjourn  to  their  hundred  yards  of  land 
on  the  outside  of  the  town  to  superintend  the  blowing  of  an  auricula  or 
a  tulip,  to  mark  the  first  folding  of  the  leaves  of  a  cabbage,  or  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  a  favouiite  cucumber  ;  each  vying  with  his  neighbour  in 
producing  the  best  or  largest  specimen.  Of  the  latter  plant,  the  cucum- 
ber, I  will  just  mention,  that  the  soil  here  is  remarkable  for  producing 
the  most  prolific  crops  in  the  open  ground,  and  also,  that  we  are  full  as 
much  noted  for  our  early  radishes,  having  them  in  the  market  long 
before  our  neighbours  at  Derby  have  any  ready  to  draw.  Perhaps  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  soil  and  climate,  may  at  some  future  time 
be  a  welcome  communication  to  your  Magazine,  at  present  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  hints  I  mentioned. 

First, — Would  it  not  be  well  in  your  Work,  to  give  every  month  some 
general  directions  for  what  should  he  done  in  a  small  garden,  the  ensuing 
month — that  is,  in  th.e  remainder  of  the  month  in  which  the  number 
appears?  not  in  the  long,  dry,  dog-trot  manner  of  our  present  books  on 
Gardenmg,  which  are  calculated  for  every  year,  but  in  a  way  most  con- 
genial to  the  season,  and  the  weather  of  the  preceding  month;  as  for 
instance,  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  gardens  in  this  'present 
month  of  June,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  towards  the  latter  end,  to 
point  out  what  could  most  profitably  be  done  in  July.  This  would  be  a 
new  feature,  and  I  think  a  useful  and  interesting  one  ;  and  if  well  ma- 
naged, (of  which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt)  would  tend  greatly  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  your  Work. 

Second, — It  would  be  well  from  time  to  time,  to  give  a  few  directions 
for  the  laying  out  of  a  small  tradesman's  garden,  and  for  stocking  it  with 
such  things  as  will  not  only  be  profitable  and  useful,  but  ornamental  also ; 
not  that  I  anticipate  much  profit  beyond  the  preservation  of  health  in 
the  cultivation  of  any  garden  on  a  small  scale,  on  the  contrary,  I  care 
not  if  every  cabbage  or  cauliflower  costs  treble  the  price  it  might 
be  bought  for  in  the  market,  but  I  build  on  a  much  greater  charm, 
that  of  saying,  while  we  hand  it  to  our  friends  at  a  Sunday's  dinner, 
"  This  is  my  own  growing,"  and  consequently  every  one  will  agree 
that  it  is  much  better  than  any  that  could  be  bought  in  the  market.  To 
assist  the  poor  stockinger  in  this  kind  of  culture,  will  be  conferring  a 
benefit  upon  him,  for  which  he  will  feel  grateful,  and  like  all  other 
benefits,  its  blessings  will  fall  also  upon  yourselves. 

I  think  your  Prospectus  does  not  mention  except  cursorily,  any-thing 
of  Landscape  Gardening.     I  sincerely  hope  this  will  not  be  lost  sight 
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of;  for  if  there  be  any  one  branch  of  Horticulture  which  in  thi^  re- 
forming age  stands  in  need  of  Radical  Reform,  it  is  that  of  Landscape 
Gardening.  Another  time,  if  this  be  approved  of,  I  may  point  out  a 
few  of  what  1  conceive  to  be  glaring  faults,  and  leave  you  and  your 
correspondents  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 
Nottingham,  June  )  Yours  respectfully, 

9iA,  1831.         S  ,  A.J. 


Article  VI. — Floriculture. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Auricula.  By  Mr.  John  Revell,  of  Pitsmoor,  near 
Sheffield. 

Gentlemen', 

I  HAVE  long  considered  the  Auricula  to  be  one  of  our  greatest 
ornaments  in  the  spring,  and  as  much  deserving  of  care  and  attention  as 
any  plant  we  possess;  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  colours  have  often 
brought  to  my  recollection  those  beautiful  lines  of  Thomson,  where  he 
says, 

"Who  can  paint 

"  Like  Nature'!  Can  imagination  boast, 

"  Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  iierst 

"  Or  can  it  mix  tliem  with  that  matchless  skill, 

"  And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 

"  In  every  bud  that  blows.''  Thomson^s  Seasons. 

In  order  to  bring  this  plant  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  I  have  found 
it  necessary,  that  it  be  grown  in  an  airy  situation,  and  well  sheltered 
from  heavy  and  continued  rains.  I  know  many  are  in  the  habit  of  allow- 
ing them  after  the  blooming  season,  (that  is,  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
end  of  November,)  to  stand  exposed  to  all  the  rain  that  falls,  but  this 
method  I  by  no  means  approve  of,  as  by  such  exposure  the  wet  pene- 
trating to  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  of  course,  rots  them,  and  thereby,  as 
I  myself  have  witnessed,  the  whole  stock  perishes.  * 

The  plan  I  would  recommend  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  blooming  season 
is  over,  the  plants  be  set  in  a  shady  situation  and  protected  from  the  rain, 
watering  them  round  the  edges  of  the  pots  as  you  may  see  occasion:  also 
that  the  offsets  wdiich  are  rooted  be  taken  off  and  potted  in  the  same 
compost  as  the  parent  plants,  giving  them  the  same  treatment.  The 
soil  I  have  found  them  to  thrive  best  in  is  composed  of 
Two  barrowfulls  of  fresh  yellow-loam, 

One of  old  aiits'-nests. 

One  of  rotten  horse-dung-, 

One of  river-sHnd, 

mixed  well  together,  and  not  used  until  at  least  two  years  old. 

About  the  end  of  May,  the  plants  should  be  potted  in  the  above  com- 
post, the  old  soil  should  never  be  completely  shaken  from  the  roots 
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unless  they  are  decayed;  when  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
decayed  part,  which  when  you  have  done,  break  it  oft',  for  I  have  always 
found  the  blade  of  a  knife  very  injurious,  so  much  so,  that  I  never  saw 
one  plant  flourish  again  where  the  knife  had  been  used. 

When  you  have  ultimately  completed  potting,  look  very  minutely 
into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  for  a  small  caterpillar,  that  lies  concealed  in 
a  little  web,  which  you  will  find  by  two  or  three  leaves  being  bound  to- 
gether by  it,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  destroyed,  will  entirely  consume  all 
the  hearts  of  the  plants.  Be  also  careful  at  all  times,  not  to  pull  off"  any 
leaves  before  they  are  dead,  for  by  doing  so  a  wound  is  made,  into  which 
the  water  finds  its  way,  and  thus  decays  the  plant :  whenever  this  decay 
is  perceived,  scratch  it  out  with  your  finger,  and  put  a  little  tallow  in  the 
place  to  keep  out  the  wet  till  it  heals. 

In  September,  they  should  be  placed  in  frames  to  stand  through  the 
« inter,  giving  them  as  much  air  as  is  possible. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  they  must  be  top-dressed  with  the  above- 
mentioned  compost,  having  a  little  of  the  dung  of  sheep  and  fowls  added 
to  it ;  and  with  this  treatment  the  plants  will  begin  to  show  their  flower- 
buds  very  fine,  by  the  latter  end  of  the  month ;  they  must  still  have  all 
the  air  that  can  be  given  them  by  day,  but  closely  shut  down  by  night. 

About  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  when  they  begin  to 
expand  their  flowers,  they  must  be  particularly  protected  from  rains  and 
the  mid-day  sun,  which  may  be  done  by  placing  boards  about  five  inches 
square,  upon  a  stick  over  the  pips,  as  you  would  shade  a  carnation,  letting 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  remain  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

When  the  trusses  are  formed,  if  there  are  more  buds  than  can  con- 
veniently bloom,  cutout  the  small  and  middle  ones,  only  reserving  about 
five,  and  never  more  than  ten. 

If  these  instructions  be  attended  to,  magnificent  perfect  flowers  may 
be  expected ;  if  they  are  of  a  green-edged  variety,  they  ought  to  have  a 
fine,  round,  yellow  tube,  with  a  circular,  clear,  white  eye,  the  ground 
colour  a  dark  purple,  the  edges  a  fine  green,  and  perfectly  level ;  also  as 
it  regards  the  grey  ones,  they  must  be  well  pounced  with  farina,  and  the 
white  must  be  good  and  clear. 

This  is  the  method  I  have  used,  and  though  simple,  may,  from  my 
own  experience,  be  adopted  with  success. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 
Pitsmoor,         }  &c.,  &c. 


:.} 
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Article  VII. — Design  for  forming  Subscription  Gardens, 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  Commercial  Toivns.  By  Joseph 
Paxton,  F.H.'S. 

The  numerous  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies  that  have  been  estab- 
lished, have  done  much  to  improve  the  taste  for  Horticultural  pursuits  in 
those  districts  ;  but  unfortunately,  commercial  men  are  so  situated  in  the 
centre  of  large  towns,  that  however  desirous  they  may  be  to  cultivate 
that  taste,  they  are  almost  entirely  prevented  from  doing  so,  by  nearly 
insurmountable  obstacles. — If  they  have  a  Garden  at  all,  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  in  some  nook  or  corner,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  they 
have  no  other  property  but  the  Garden  ;  and  the  person  who  is  generally 
employed  at  considerable  expense  to  manage  it,  frequently  occupies 
about  twice  as  long  in  doing  the  necessary  work,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
and  even  then,  it  is  often  kept  in  very  indifferent  order.  Indeed,  the 
proprietors  of  such  Gardens,  generally  know  little  how  they  should  be 
managed,  and  are  therefore  more  readily  imposed  upon. — But  this  is  not 
the  worst  evil  that  attends  a  Garden  so  situated ;  for,  after  all  the  expense 
and  trouble  that  has  been  sustained,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
some  depredator  steals  into  the  Garden,  and  carries  off  nearly  the  whole 
year's  produce  in  one  night ;  this  is  so  repeatedly  done,  and  is  so  dis- 
couraging, that  it  generally  prevents  such  persons  from  introducing  into 
their  Gardens  any-thing  considered  valuable,  or  that  would  furnish 
their  tables  with  little  luxuries. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  individuals,  that  this  was  the  only 
reason  why  they  were  deterred  from  having  a  Garden,  and  that  unless 
some  means  were  devised  to  prevent  the  nightly  robberies,  it  would  be 
futile  to  attempt  having  one  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  such  is  the  fact : — its  being  so  is  the  reason  why  we 
are  mduced  to  suggest  a  plan,  v.hich,  if  adopted,  would  entirely  prevent 
this  species  of  annoyance,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  less  expensive, 
better  managed,  and  give  far  more  security  and  satisfaction  to  persons  so 
situated,  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  under  the  present  mode  of 
management.  Subjoined  is  a  plan  we  would  recommend  for  dividing 
twelve  acres  and  a  half  of  ground  into  fifty  small  Gardens,  each  Garden 
coiitainnig  one  fourth  of  an  acre.  This  space  would  be  sufficiently 
large  to  produce  vegetables  and  common  fruit,  for  most  small  families. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  Garden  of  this  kind  near 
every  large  town  in  the  kingdom:  and  such  as  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Nottingham,  &c.,  ought  to  have 
three  or  more  of  them,  for  the  different  classes  of  society  ;  and  no  town, 
however  small,  should  be  without  one  or  more,  as  the  size  of  the  Garden 
might  entirely  depend  on  the  number  of  persons  who  wish  for  little 
Gardens.     In  most  large  towns  there  are  Gas  Companies,  Water  Com- 
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panics,  &c.,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  tliere  should  not  be  Garden 
Companies. 

A  good  way  to  estabhsh  such  a  Garden,  we  conceive  would  be,  to 
have  it  consist  of  as  many  shares  as  there  would  be  divisions  in  it ; 
and  should  any  subscriber  wish  to  dispose  of  his  allotment,  he  could  rea- 
dily do  so,  either  by  private  contractor  public  auction.  The  whole  Garden 
should  be  enclosed  with  a  wall,  on  which  choice  fruits  might  be  grown. 
The  cross  divisions  would  be  better  planted  with  dwarf  apples,  or  some 
other  kind  of  fruit  trees ;  they  would  form  an  excellent  hedge,  and  also 
produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit.  In  the  centre  of  these  Gardens 
should  be  formed,  a  Botanic  or  Flower  Garden ;  for  if  about  four  acres,  in 
addition  to  the  little  Gardens,  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
most  beautiful  plants,  it  would  greatly  induce  persons  to  become  subscri- 
bers, for  the  purpose  of  having  the  pleasure  to  walk  in  this  garden  after 
the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the  day. 

Subscribers  to  this  Botanic  Garden  might  be  admitted  who  did  not 
wish  to  have  a  share  in  the  little  Gardens;  this  would  greatly  assist  the 
funds  for  keeping  it  in  proper  order.  Schools  might  also  be  allowed 
to  v/alk  in  thii  department  until  a  certain  hour  in  the  day,  by  paying  a 
small  yearly  contribution. 

The  expense  of  keeping  in  order  a  little  Garden  so  situated,  would  be 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  individual  possessing  it,  for  such  must 
have  the  entire  controul  of  his  own  compartment ;  but  for  the  assist- 
ance of  all  who  wished  for  information,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
first-rate  gardener  to  give  all  the  instruction  required,  as  well  as  to  have 
the  entire  management  of  the  ornamental  part,  and  be  responsible  for  the 
labourers  employed  by  the  different  subscribers  properly  attending  to  their 
duty ;  this  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  a  proprietor,  knowing,  that 
although  prevented  from  attending  himself,  his  Garden  would  be  as  well 
managed  as  the  best  private  Garden  in  the  kingdom. 

The  annual  expense  of  keeping  the  fourth  of  an  acre  in  good  order, 
and  cropping  it  well,  would  be  nearly  as  follows,  providing  the  labour 
was  all  hired;  but  most  tradesmen  have  what  is  called  an  odd  man 
about  their  premises,  who  would,  under  the  superintendance  of  a  practi- 
cal gardener,  be  able  to  do  the  greater  portion  of  the  work,  but  who,  in 
a  Garden  now,  would  be  of  no  use  whatever,  and  others  would  wish  to 
attend  in  part  to  it  themselves,  and  some  of  course  would  hire  all : — if  the 
latter  was  the  case,  the  labour  at  14s.  per  week  would  be, 

£.      s.    f/. 

Labour 9       2     0 

Rent  for  ^  of  an   acre,  Poor-rates,  Land  ^     n       n     o 

Tax,  &c ^ 

For  keeping  up  the  ornamental  part,  tools,?     -       n     n 
seeds,  and  incidental  expenses ^ 

Making  a  total  of 16     2     0 

In  this  calculation,  the  highest  rate  of  expenditure  is  stated. 
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Some  of  the  subscribers  would  like  to  have  a  green-house  or  vinery, 
attached  to  their  Gardens;  this  could  readily  be  done,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  plan ;  of  course  the  expense  would  be  considerably  aug- 
mented. 

We  have  been  informed  by  persons  who  have  had  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  Garden  detached  from  their  dwellings,  that  the  yearly  expense 
has  been  more  than  double  the  sum  here  stated.  One  labourer  would 
manage  four  of  the  Gardens  well,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  for  as 
many  of  the  subscribers  to  join  and  have  a  man,  to  whom,  if  they  did  not 
wish  to  take  the  trouble  of  giving  the  necessary  orders,  the  head  gardener 
would  properly  direct  him  for  them. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  plan  are  veiy  obvious.  A  person 
living  in  the  centre  of  a  town,  could  as  well  have  his  table  supplied  with 
excellent  fresh  vegetables,  with  the  pleasure  of  knowing  they  were  the 
produce  of  his  own  Garden,  and  perfectly  secure  from  nightly  robberies, 
and  in  addition,  have  the  abilities  of  a  first-rate  gardener,  to  manage 
it,  besides  having  the  pleasure  of  walking  in  the  ornamental  department, 
with  his  family,  whenever  his  leisure  or  inclination  suited. 

Near  large  manufacturing  towns,  we  should  like  to  see  a  considerable 
number  of  acres  divided  into  small  Gardens,  for  the  industrious  labour- 
ing mechanics. — For  want  of  some  attraction  like  this,  they  are  often 
forced  to  the  alehouse  to  spend  their  money,  whereas,  if  the  same  time 
was  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  their  Gardens,  it  would  be  at  once  a 
source  of  healthy  and  profitable  amusement,  and  also  tend,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  prevent  those  dissipations  which  are  too  frequent  in  manu- 
facturing districts.  J.  p. 
Chatsivorth,  July  I2t/i,  1831.        

REFERENCES  TO  THE  PLATE.    (9) 

1  Little  Gardens,  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each. 

2  Gardens,  with  Greenhouses  or  Vineries  attached. 

3  Conservatory,  open  for  all  the  Subscribers. 

4  Tulip  Garden. — All  the  Subscribers  who  wished  to  have  little  beds  of  Tulips, 

might  be  accouimodated  with  ground  for  the  purpose,  the  size  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  beds,  to  depend  on  the  number  of  persons  desirous  of  such  accom- 
modation. The  beds  might  be  filled  witli  late-flowering  annuals,  after  the 
Tulips  were  taken  up. 

5  Ranunculus  Garden  — The  same  observations  will  apply  to  this. 
G  Carnations. 

7  Pinks. — This,  as  well  us  the  Carnation  Garden,  should  be  divided  according 

to  the  number  of  Subscribers  who  wished  to  have  beds  of  these  flowers. 

8  Belt  of  planting,  to  prevent  the  little  Gardens  being  seen  from  the  Ornamental 

part ; — a  complete  Botanical  Collection  might  be  arranged  round  it. 

9  Masses  of  tlie  most  showy  and  beautiful  plants. 

10  Gardener's  house. 

11  House  for  the  use  of  the  Committee,  Stores,  &c.  •- 

12  Walk  to  the  little  Gardens,  for  conveying  dung,  &c.,  ond  otherwise  communi- 

cating, without  going  in  at  the  principal  entrance. 

13  Private  doors  for  the  Subscribers  to  goto  and  from  their  Gardens,  for  Vegeta- 

bles, Fruit,  &c.  It  would  be  necessary  for  each  Subscriber  to  have  a  key,  and 
be  allowed  to  enter  from  any  stated  hour  in  tlie  morning  until  a  certain  hour 
in  the  evening, when  they  should  be  locked  by  tlie  Gardener'with  a  master-key. 

14  Principal  Entrance.  15  Green-Houses. 
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Article  VIII. — On  Labourers'  Cottages,  recently  erected 
at  Thurlhy,  in  Lincolnshire.     By  Artus. 

Gentlemen, 

I  KNOW  not  whether  any  observations  on  Cottage  Architec- 
ture, may,  or  may  not,  be  agreeable  to  your  plan,  but  having  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  seen  a  communication  signed 
"Selim,"  recommending  a  "reform"  in  the  habitations  for  labourers, 
combining  comfort  or  convenience  with  picturesque  beauty,  and  pre- 
senting for  the  consideration  of  gentlemen  who  wish  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  their  estates,  a  beautiful  but  fanciful  plan  of  a  double 
cottage,  adapted  to  some  particular  situations;  I  venture  to  send  you 
a  brief  account  of  what  I  have  seen  already  effected,  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement, within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Lincoln. 

The  place  T  allude  to,  is  Thurlby,  a  small  village  and  parish,  to 
the  East  of  the  Half-way-houses,  on  the  road  from  Newark  to  Lin- 
coln, the  property  of  Sir  Edward  Ffi-ench  Bromhead,  Bart.,  \v\\o 
resides  at  the  Hall,  amidst  the  blessings  of  his  tenantry  and  neigh- 
bours. When  Sir  Ed\'\'ard  came  into  possession  of  the  estate,  he 
found  it  divided  into  large  farms,  and  let  but  to  two  or  three  tenants, 
consequently  his  parish  Ifad  very  few  inhabitants.  He  divided  each 
of  these  farms,  and  increased  his  population.  What  few  labourers 
were  in  the  \'illage,  had  only  the  meanest  and  most  uncomfortable  of 
hovels  to  reside  in,  and  their  state  was  that  of  complete  degradation ; 
they  now  begin  to  feel  they  are  men,  and  to  enjoy,  rather  than 
endure,  existence. 

On  such  a  subject,  Gentlemen,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  too  much.  I  would  willingly  descant  on  the  means  Sir 
Edward  has  taken,  to  produce  so  wonderful  a  change,  but  it  would 
take  up  too  much  of  the  space  of  your  publication;  I  will  therefore 
confine  myself  to  that  part  of  it  which  was  suggested  by  the  reading  of 
Selim's  observations. 

Thurlby,  lies  in  a  well-A\'ooded  plain,  near  the  West  bank  of  the 
river  Witham,  and  is  naturally  a  low  dirty  situation.  One  part  of  it, 
until  lately,  was  a  boggy  open  moor,  very  similar  to  some  parts  of  the 
Fens;  this  has  recently  been  inclosed,  and  is  now  under  cultivation. 
Good  roads  are  made  across  it  to  the  main-road  above-mentioned,  and 
travelling  can  now  be  pleasantly  performed,  where  a  veiy  few  years 
ago  a  horse  was  scarcely  able  to  find  a  footing.  By  the  side  of  one  of 
theee  roads.  Sir  Edward  has  erected  six  double  cottages,  as  habitations 
for  the  labourers  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  though  they  may  not 
boast  so  much  of  the  picturesque  as  Selim  seems  to  require,  they  con- 
tain, what  in  a  moral  poipt  of  view  is  far  preferable.  Content  and 
Comfort. 
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Each  of  these  C'ottages  contains  two  dwellings.  In  front,  betwixt 
it  and  the  road,  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  green  hedge  and  a 
deep  ditch)  is  a  garden  belonging  to  both,  and  only  divided  by  a  walk 
down  the  middle.  Behind,  is  an  entire  yard  to  each  house,  litted  up 
vA\h  a  pig-stye  and  every  other  convenience.  The  entrance  to  each 
d^velling  is  from  its  own  yard;  and  a  road  is  left,  closed  with  a  gate, 
at  each  end  of  the  garden,  by  which  the  yard  is  entered,  and  coals  and 
other  articles  brought  in.  To  each  single  house  is  allotted  an  acre  of 
land,  independent  of  the  garden,  for  the  inmates  to  cultivate  as  they 
think  proper;  thus  finding  a  profitable  employment  for  the  labourer's 
wife,  \\'hen  she  has  time  to  spare, — for  such  childien  as  are  fit  for  la- 
bour,—and  for  the  man  himself,  on  a  summer  evejiing,  after  he  has 
finished  his  daily  task  at  his  employer's. 

The  erection  of  these  Cottages,  has  not  been  attended  with  much 
expense.  They  are  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  tiles  or  thatch ; 
the  bricks  and  tiles,  I  think,  made  upon  the  spot.  They  are  plain 
buildings,  and  destitute  of  all  those  external  ornaments,  which,  like  the 
crested  buttons  on  a  livery  suit,  proclaim  the  dependence  of  the  pos- 
sessor. Yet  covered  as  they  are  with  fruit-trees,  shrubs  and  climbers, 
they  are  not  void  of  beauty,  though  that  beauty  may  be  somewhat  dif 
ferent  from  what  a  fastidious  fancy  would  call  the  picturescjue. 

10 


The  accompanying  sketch,  will  convey  some  idea  of  their  appear- 
ance, and  for  some  future  number,  if  agreeable,  I  may  have  it  in  my 
power  to  procure  a  coiTect  plan  of  the  interior  of  each,  and  of  its  re- 
lative situation  in  respect  to  its  garden  and  all  its  conveniencies. 

This,  Gentlemen,  appears  to  me,  a  practical,  and  a  practicable  mode 
of  doing  good  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  has  indeed  many  advantages,  which 
are  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out.  A  number  of  honest  industrious 
families  are  placed  in  a  state  of  comfortable  mdependence,  instead  of 
being,  as  is  too  fi-equently  the  case,  a  disgrace  to  their  friends,  and  a 
burden  to  their  parishes ;  a  tract  of  land,  hitherto  useless,  is  made  pro- 
ductive, and  consequently  of  increased  ^'alue  to  its  o^\'ner ;  and  the 
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face  of  the  counti'y  ii«  improved  by  this  substitution  of  rose-covered  cot- 
tages, for  the  wretched,  clay -built  huts,  which  for  ages  have  in  that 
neighlwurhood  been  the  only  tenements  for  the  poor.  How  forcible 
is  the  appeal  of  such  a  scene  to  the  philanthropist,  and  hoAv  encou- 
raging to  those  gentlemen  similarly  situated,  is  the  Divine  command, 
"(to  thoii  and  do  likewise!" 

I  remain. 

Gentlemen, 
Newark,  JV^otts.  }  Yom-s,  &c. 

July  1st  1831.  S  Artus. 


Article  IX. — Arboriculture,  No.  2. — OutUne  of  the 
Theory  of'  Arhortcultitre. — Food  of  Plants. — Analysis  of 
Soils.     By  QuEKCUS. 

Gextlembx, 

I  LATELY  took  occasion  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  important 
business  of  raising  timber  is  unaccountably  neglected  by  land  proprie- 
tors, in  each  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  particularly  in  Ireland ; 
and  I  also  ventured  to  assert,  that  so  far  as  my  observation  extended, 
gardeners,  on  whom,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  management  of  the 
forest  devolves,  have  not  in  general,  devoted  that  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Arboriculture,  which  it  is  justly  entitled  to.  I  am  aware  that 
I  should  unwarrantably  offend  any  experienced  gardener,  were  I  to 
insinuate,  that  they  would  experience  any  difficulty  in  the  formation,  or 
even  subsequent  treatment  of  a  plantation,  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  it  is 
not  enough  that  he  should  know  how  to  plant  and  prune  a  tree,  or 
thin  a  plantation,  an  acquaintance  with  certain  fixed  principles  is  also 
necessary;  and  perceiving,  short  as  has  been  the  period  since  the 
Horticultural  Register  made  its  appearance  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
that  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  favourite  with  a  class  of  persons,  for  whose 
improvement,  in  eveiy  branch  of  their  profession,  I  am  particularly 
solicitous — I  mean  young  gardeners,  including  journeymen,  appren- 
tices, &c — I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  altering,  in  some  degree,  the 
arrangements  I  had  proposed  to  myself  in  these  communications ;  and 
instead  of  observations  on  tha  management  of  plantations,  shall,  at 
this  time  offer  for  their  consideration,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  I  am 
able,  an  Outline  of  what  may  be  called  the  Theory  of  Arboriculture. 

They  are  ever  then  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  plant— of  course  including 
a  tree —  is  a  being,  endowed  with  that  mysterious  property,  to  which 
we  apply  the  term  life ;  that  it  is  organized,  i.e  possessed  of  an  appa- 
ratus, by  means  of  v.hich  its  several  functions  are  exercised ;  that 
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light,  air,  and  moisture,  are  essential  to  its  existence,  and  that  no 
sooner  is  life  extinct,  than  the  laws  of  Chemistry,  which  hitherto  were 
over-ruled  by  that  principle,  exert  their  influence ; — it  is  decomposed, 
and  having  passed  into  its  original  elements,  is  fitted  for  becoming 
the  support  of  other  organized  beings. 

In  these  respects  plants  bear  a  close  analogy  to  animals ;  like  them 
too,  they  are  possessed  of  that  inconcei-\-able  powei",  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to  assimulate,  or  change  into  their  own  substance,  a 
\'ariety  of  extraneous  matter.  In  common  with  animals,  they  have  the 
power  of  increasing  their  species  ;  many  of  them  possess  spontaneous 
motion,  or  irritability.*  Indeed,  the  lowest  link  in  the  chain  of  vege- 
table beings,  approaches  so  closely  to  that  which  holds  the  same  place 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  that  a  well  defined  line  of  demarkation  has  in 
vain  been  sought  for. 

To  discover  the  real  natm-e  of  the  food  of  vegetables,  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  philosophers  for  a  long  period ;  nor  to  this  day  is  the 
problem  satisfactorily  solved.  It  would,  however,  lead  me  far  beyond 
the  limits  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  in  this  outline,  to  notice  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  those  who  have  investigated  this  difficult  sub- 
ject; let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  opinion  most  generally  received 
is,  that  water,  together  with  carbon,  (the  base  of  charcoal,)  either  in 
solution,  or  combined  with  an  acid,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
constitute  the  principal  food  of  vegetables ;  and  that  the  application  of 
manure,  consisting  of  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  to  the 
soil,  is  the  only  means  Avithin  our  power,  of  supplying  the  plant  witlt 
the  latter  of  these  essential  principles. 

The  earths,  which  are  only  finely  divided  flint,  limestone,  alumine, 
(earth  resulting  from  clayslate,  and  analagous  rocks,)  and  a  few  others 
of  less  common  occuiTence,  do  not  constitute  any  portion  of  the  food  of 
plants, — -the  use  of  them  being  merely  to  afford  a  medium  in  which 
the  proper  food  may  be  administered;  and  their  fitness  for  this  pur- 
pose, depends  both  on  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  combined,  and 
the  state  of  division  which  they  have  attained.  Thus,  a  soil  composed 
principally  of  silex,  (earth  of  flints,)  particularly  if  some  portion  of  it 
be  not  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  will  not  be  sufficiently  compact  to 
retain  for  any  length  of  time,  a  pro}>er  degree  of  moisture.  A  soil, 
consisting  of  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty,  of  siliceous  sand,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  found  to  be  absolutely  barren ;  yet  so  small  a  portion  of 
finely  divided  matter,  as  one  part  in  twelve,  he  asserts,  is  sufficient 
to  adapt  it  to  cultivation.     The  qualities  whereby  this  sand  may  be 

*  Hedysai'um  Gyraiis,  Dionia  Muscipvtla,  Stylidiiira  Glandulosum,  Berberis  Vulgaris,  Kalmia 
Glauca,  and  the  cammou  Nettle,  and  Pelitory  of  the  AVall,  are  examples  familiar  to  every 
gardener. 

Minerals,   observes  Linnaeus,  increase. — Vegetables  increase  and  live, — Animals,    increase^ 
fcnd  live,  and  feel. 
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recognized,  are,  that  it  does  not  effervesce  in  acids,  it  is  harsh  M'hen 
rubbed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  it  cuts  glass  if  rubbed 
against  it. 

Alumina,  (so  called  as  constituting  the  base  of  alum,)  occurs  gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  stiff,  retentive  clay ;  without  a  certain  proportion  of 
sand,  it  is  scarcely  permeable  to  water,  and  consequently,  an  unfit 
medium  for  vegetables ;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  a  state  of  absolute 
purity  and  minute  division,  and  although  it  frequently  requires  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  sand,  to  render  it  a  proper  medium  for  vegetables,  I 
am  not  aware  of  its  being  in  any  instance,  absolutely  barren.  The 
Agricultural  character  given  of  this  clay,  in  Conybeare  and  Phillips's 
invaluable  work  on  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  is,  that  "  It 
chokes  the  plough,  and  rolls  before  it,  in  a  broken  and  muddy  state ; 
after  rain,  it  is  not  slippery,  but  adheres  to  the  shoes  ;  after  drought, 
it  presents  cracks  nearly  a  yard  in  depth,  and  several  inches  in  breadth. 
According  to  Townsend,  it  is  sometimes  called  wood-gi'owers'  land, 
because,  although  it  is  productive  of  the  finest  elm,  oak,  and  ash  tim- 
bers, it  requires  chalking  before  it  can  produce  good  corn;  yet  on 
Epping  Forest,  Windsor  Forest,  and  much  of  the  New  Forest,  the 
oaks  are  finest  vv'here  the  clay  is  mixed  with  sand."  It  does  not  effer- 
vesce in  acids,  and  when  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  is  unctuous  and 
impalpable  to  the  touch.  It  is  known  by  the  terms,  argillaceous,  clay, 
stiff  retentive  clay,  and  till. 

Calcareous  earth  results  from  limestone  or  chalk; — in  tlie  former 
case,  the  soil  is  always  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  and  is  naturally 
suited  to  Agricultural  purposes;  hence  the  astonishing  fertility'  of  many 
of  the  Irish  counties.  In  the  latter,  it  is  occasionally  very  indifferent 
even  in  England,  but  on  the  continent,  "according  Cuvier  and  Brong- 
niart,  sterility  is  one  of  its  most  decided  characters,  and  Champagne 
is  mentioned,  as  being,  in  some  cases,  absolutely  uninhabiteble."'*  It 
is  easily  distinguished  fi"om  the  last,  by  its  efferveschig  in  acids.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  six  earths  enumerated  by  chemists,  only  one  of 
v/hich,  (J^Iagnesian)  is  foimd  in  sufficient  quantity  to  modify  in  any 
considerable  degree,  the  general  nature  of  tlie  soil,  and  this  only  in  a 
few  circumscribed  districts. 

It  therefore  appears,  that  pure  silica,  alumina,  or  lime,  are  not  ca- 
pable of  supporting  healthful  vegetation ;  and,  as  will  appear,  from  a 
iew  examples  which  I  shall  now  quote,  a  mixtiu-e  of  these  and  of  other 
substances,  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Bergman,  an  eminent 
French  chemist,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  most  fertile  soils  will  generally 
be  found  to  consist,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  4  parts  of  clay,  3  of 
sand,  2  of  calcareous  earth,  and  1  of  magnesia. 

*     Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Geology. 
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A  portion  of  the  soil  of  Sheffield-Place,  in  Sussex,  which  was  re- 
markable for  producing  flourishing  oak,  was  analyzed  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey DaA-y,  and  found  to  consist  of  (J  parts  of  sand,  and  1  of  clay  and 
finely  divided  matter ;    J  00  parts  of  it,  contained— 

Silica, 54  parts. 

Alumina, 28     — 

Lime, 3     — 

Iron, 5     — 

Vegetable  Matter, 4     — 

Moisture, 6     — 

100 

An  excellent  turnip  soil,  he  found  to  consist  of  3  parts  in  5,  of  siliceous 
sand;  the  sand  being  laid  aside,  1 00  parts  of  the  remaining  matter 
ct)nsisted  of — 

Lime, 28  parts. 

Silica, 32     — 

Alumina, 29     — 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Matter, )    1 1     

and  Water, \ 

100 

\nd  an  excellent  soil,  for  every  purpose,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
aistol,  the  analysis  of  400  grains  of  which,  is  given  by  Keith,  in  his 
V^egetable  Physiology,  vol.  1,  page  81,  contained, — 

Siliceous 240  grains. 

Water 52     — 

Alumine, 48     — 

Calcareous  Earth, 30    — 

Iron, 14     — 

Vegetable  Matter, 8     — 

Magnesia, 2     — 

Lost  in  operation  of  Analysis,        6    — 

400 

These  examples,  will  convey  a  clearer  notion  of  the  qualities 
necessary  to  constitute  a  good  soil,  than  any  description.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  equally  interesting  and  important,  and  I  feel  that  to  treat 
it  thus  superficially,  is  a  very  doubtful  mode  of  rendering  it  properly 
understood;  possibly  however,  this  imperfect  outline  may  incite  to 
farther  inquiry,  in  which  case,  I  would  beg  to  recommend,  the  perusal 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy^'s  Agricultural  Chemistry;  which  with  Keith's 
Vegetable  Physiology,  and  Parks  s  Chemical  Cetechism,  should  form 
a  portion  of  every  gardener's  lending  and  private  library. 

Vegetable  Physiology  as  connected  with  Arboriculture,  will  form 
the  subject  of  my  next  communication. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 
July  lOth,   1831.  QUERCUS. 
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PART  II 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL   SUBJECTS. 
REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Article  I. — Extracts  from   Wm-ks  on  Horticulture,  and 
Rural  and  Domestic  Economy. 

1. — Pyrus  Malus  Brentfordiensis;  being- a  Concise 
Description  of  170  sorts  of  selected  Apjiles.  By  Hugh 
Ronalds,  F.H.S.     4to,  £4. 4.9.  plain,  £5. 5^.  coloured. 

The  work  before  us  is  beautifully,  we  may  say,  splendidly  got  up ;  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  plates  is  so  exact,  that  we  might  fancy  the  identical  apples 
were  before  us,  if  the  delusion  was  iiot  explained  by  the  paper  margins. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Ronalds  for  having  set  an  example,  which  we 
hope  will  be  followed.     If  the  large  nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  were  each  of  them  to  publish  a  work  on  any  one  family  of 
fruits,  similar  to  this  work  of  Mr.  Ronalds's,  persons  wishing  to  make  a 
selection  of  fruits,  would  have  a  guide  to  choose  them  by,  to  please 
both  the  eye  and  the  taste.     From  the  continued  introduction  of  new 
kinds  into   notice,  the  difficulty  of  choosing  the  best  sorts,  becomes 
more  and  more  perplexing,  to  persons  not  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject.     There  are  few  large  nurserymen  round  London,  but  possess 
the  advantage  of  publishing  on  some  one  kind,  except  grapes.    The  only 
work  of  merit,  that  has  appeared  of  late,  exclusively  on  the  subject  of 
fruit,  is  the  Pomological  Magazine,  commenced  by  Mr.  Sabine  and  Mr. 
Lindley,  and  which  has  been  discontinued  no  doubt,  for  want  of  support. 
We  never  thought  that  work  would  be  extensively  circulated,  however 
well  conducted ;  because  an  individual  must  wait  for  years,  before  he 
could  make  a  selection  for  planting  a  new  garden  ;  and  the  price  of  each 
plate,  together  with  the  descriptions,  although  excellent,  were,  notwitli- 
standing,  more  expensive  to  the  purchaser,  than  the  tree  itself  could  be. 
What  rendered  the  work  most  valuable,  were  the  synonymes  attached 
to  each  description,  when  required.     We  consider  that  to  be  of  immense 
importance,  and  much  regret  Mr.  Ronalds  has  not  adopted  this  method, 
and  added  them  to  his  otherwise  valuable  work.  We  consider  it  very  im- 
portant to  know  that  the  Ribstone  Pippin  has  three  other  names :  viz.  Tra- 
ver's  Apple,  Formosa  Pippin,  and  Glory  of  York  ;  and  so  on  v.  ith  others. 
Our  reasons  are  these — we  are  frequently  asked  if  we  have  such  and 
such  an  apple,  Formosa  Pippin  for  instance,  and  which  is  described  as  a 
most  excellent  fruit : — after  purchasing  the  tree,  we  wait  with  consider- 
able anxiety  for  two  or  three  years,  and  afterwards  it  proves  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  Ribston  Pippin,  which,  had  we  known,  of  course  the 
expanse  and  anxiety  would  have  been  spared.     We  hope,  in  a  second 
edition,  Mr.  Ronalds  will  consider  what  we  have  said.     We  also  think  it 
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woulci  be  far  better  to  place  the  name  of  the  fruit  directly  under  each 
figure. 

"  It  will  be  but  a  bare  compliment  for  us  to  express  our  admiration  at 
the  very  superior  manner  in  which  Miss  Ronalds  has  drawn  each  fruit  on 
stone.  The  likenesses  are  so  striking,  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
mistake  the  fruit  represented.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  litho- 
graphic prints,  look  far  better  for  fruits,  than  either  steel  or  copper  engra- 
vings :  there  is  a  softness  about  the  shades  in  lithography,  which  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  other  engravings,  and  besides,  it  can  be  much 
more  reasonably  done.  The  colouring  is  also  excellent,  and  to  persons 
wishing  to  plant  an  orchard,  the  work  before  us  is  a  treasure;  added  to 
which,  Mr.  Ronalds  has  given  a  list  of  such  apples,  as  he  believes  would 
suit  either  a  small  or  a  large  garden, — this  is  a  most  excellent  feature, 
and  complete  as  it  is,  with  plain  descriptions  of  each  kind,  will  ever 
make  it  a  desirable  book  to  all  who  are  able  to  purchase  it.  The  price, 
(£5. 5s.  and  £4. 4s)  is  the  only  thing  that  will  prevent  it  from  being  in 
the  hands  of  most  gardeners;  there  are  170  sorts  figured,  it  is  therefore 
much  cheaper  than  any  work  that  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
fruits. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  well  to  mention,  that  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  possess  more  materials  for  arranging  and 
figuring  the  whole  of  the  hardy  fruits,  than  any  other  persons  in  Europe, 
but  the  Society  being  very  poor,  and  unable  to  undertake  so  expensive 
a  concern,  without  being  sure  that  the  work  would  pay  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  incurred  ;  it  is  therefore,  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  them 

to  attempt  it. 

2. ^Gardeners'  Magazine;   Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.8.  &c., 
published  every  two  mouths,  price  3!<.(Jd. 

No.  32,  FOR  June,  contains. 
Page  302. — Art.  15. — On  the  CuHure  of  the  Coc/cscoml/,  I)y  Mr.  John  Harri- 
son, Gardener  at  Syston  Park. 
In  the  spring  he  provides  a  quantity  of  turf  from  a  pasture  field,  pared  ofl"  about 
two  inches  thick,  where  the  soil  is  a  strong  rich  loam  ;  this  is  formed  into  a  pile, 
three  feet  high,  laying  the  grass-side  downwards,  covering  each  layer  of  turf,  one 
inch  thick,  with  equal  quantities  of  decayed  hot-bed  manure,  fresh  droppings  of 
horses,  and  swine's  dung,  clear  from  litter,  and  well  incorporated.  In  autumn 
this  pile  is  taken  down,  and  the  turf  cut  in  pieces  of  two  inches  square,  adding  to 
three  barrows  of  this  turf,  one  barrow  of  oak-leaf,  or  vegetable  mould,  and  one 
barrow  of  sharp  sandy  bog-earth,  which  are  well  mixed  together  and  formed  into 
a  shallow  ridge,  and  frequently  turned.  About  the  beginning  of  March  a  hot-bed 
is  got  in  readiness  by  being  well  worked  and  fermented. — He  then  sows  his  seed 
very  thin,  in  48-sized  pots,  and  filled  with  a  compost,  consisting  of  one-third 
rich  loam,  one-third  leaf  mould,  and  one-sixth  sharp  sandy  bog,  broken  fine;  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  the  bed  up  to  the  rims,  placing  under  each  pot  apiece  of  thin 
shite,  to  prevent  any  rancid  steam  from  entering  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  appear,  they  have  a  little  water  given  to  them,  raising  the  pots  half 
way  out  of  the  dung,  and  the  next  day  entirely  to  the  top,  giving  air  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  frame  to  about  70  degrees ;  the  foUovring-  day  they  are  to 
be  removed  into  the  pine  stove,  for  two  or  three  days  to  harden  them  previous  to 
potting,  placing  them  near  the  glass  in  the  day  time,  and  lowering  them  down  at 
night.  These  plants  are  potted  in  small- sized  GO  pots,  using  the  same  sort  of  compost 
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(hey  were  sown  in.  The  bed  is  well  forked  up,  one  foot  deep,  every  four  or  fiye 
days,  and  watered  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  heat  in  the  frame, 
in  order  to  keep  the  dung'  in  a  strong  moist  heat,  the  pots  being  constantly  kept 
plung-ed  up  to  the  rims,  until  the  plants  attain  their  full  g-rowth.  They  require 
but  little  water,  which  is  always  given  over  the  heads  with  a  fine  rose  watering- 
pot.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  out,  the  lig'hts  are  closed  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  plants  thinly  shaded  ;  observing  at  all  times 
to  admit  double  the  quantity  of  air,  for  about  a  qiuirter  of  an  hour  previous  to  wa- 
tering. The  heads  of  the  plants  are  kept  near  the  glass,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  frame  to  75  degrees. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  rooted  sufficiently,  and  before  the  roots  get  matted 
together,  they  are  put  into  full  sized  60  pots,  using  the  same  sort  of  compost  as 
before,  they  are  to  remain  in  these  pots  until  they  have  formed  their  heads,  when 
the  strongest  plants  and  best  shaped  combs  are  selected,  and  potted  in  48-sized 
pots,  using  for  the  Jinf  ittne  the  prepared  compost  of  turf,  &c.  After  the  comb  is 
formed,  he  never  allows  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  get  entwined,  but  when  they  are 
sufficiently  rooted  be  removes  them  into  32&,  and  lastly  into  24s,  where  they  com- 
plete their  growth,  and  will  retain  their  heads  perfect  for  several  months,  by 
receiving  a  diminished  quantity  of  water,  and  being  removed  into  the  green-house 
or  conservatory. 

Page  304. — Art.  16. — A  Mode  of  grmv>n<:;  Balsams  to  great  Perfect  ion,  hy  Mr; 
James  Reid,  Bridgewater  Nursery. 

The  writer  informs  us,  he  collects  the  seed  from  the  finest  and  most  double  flowers ; 
he  then  selects  the  smallest  or  middle-sized  seeds,  and  rejects  all  the  large  ones, 
baving  found  that  they  generally  produce  plants  bearing  single  and  scjii-double 
flowers.  About  the  20th  of  February  make  up  a  hot-bed  of  well  prepared  hot 
dung  about  tlirce  feet  high,  for  a  small  single-light  frame.  After  the  ranknessof  the 
<hmg  has  passed  off,  the  frame  is  to  be  filled  with  good  rich  mould,  to  within  about 
six  inches  of  the  glass;  and  about  the  first  of  March  the  seeds  are  sown,  covering 
them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  When  they  are  up  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  nearer  to  each  other  than  three  or  four  inches,  giving  them  abundance  of 
air  when  the  weather  permits,  and  keeping  a  good  growing  heat  in  the  bed.  Co- 
ver at  night  with  double  mats,  leaving  on  a  little  air  when  the  steam  is  any  way 
rank.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown,  he  makes  up  another  bed  to  hold  a  frame  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  of  plants  grown. — When  the  rank  steam  of  this  bed  is 
worked  off,  three  or  four  inches  of  coal  ashes  or  sand  is  laid  on,  for  the  plants  to 
stand  upon  when  potted,  he  then  pots  them  in  60-sized  pots,  which  he  considers 
quite  large  enough  for  tlie  first  potting,  taking  care  to  keep  them  watered  and 
shaded  when  requisite,  as  also  covering  up  at  night  as  before  ;  when  grown  suffi- 
cient to  remove  into  larger  pots,  he  makes  up  a  third  bed,  and  places  them  in  this, 
treating  them  as  before.  After  the  plants  have  grown  to  as  large  a  size  as  the 
third  frame  will  admit  of,  thej  are  then  finally  potted  in  pots  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  at  top,  and  set  in  the  pine  stove  or  green-house  for  flowering, 
giving  abundance  of  water  in  warm  weather,  twice  a  day;  by  this  management, 
Mr.  Reid  says  he  has  grown  them  from  five,  to  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  completely 
feathered  down  to  the  pot,  and  with  most  beautiful  double  flowers. 

Page  30.5. — Art.  17. —  ObsenHtfions  on  the  Cult n re  of  American  or  Jiog- Plants, 
and  the  Orchid.cw,  with  some  Hints  on  Acclimatising  Exotics.  By  Mb.  Thomas 
Applebv,  Horsfortb  Hall. 

The  writer  says,  "  The  care  of  a  gentleman's  garden  in  this   neighbourhood, 
devolved  upon  nie  some  years  ago,  in  which  was  a  large  bed  of  American  plants 
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in  nearly  a  dying-  state.  They  consisted  of  choice  Hhododeiidrons,  Azuleas,  Kal- 
luias,  Andiomedas,  &c.  and  had  been  tine  plants,  but  were  then  in  a  most  deplora- 
ble condition,  as  it  appeared  from  the  want  of  moisture.  The  situation  of  the  bed, 
(over  which  I  had  nocoiitroiil)  was  pecidiarly  hig-h  and  dry,  being  near  some  fine 
old  elms,  the  roots  of  which  penetrated  to  the  bed,  and  dried  i\\>  the  soil.  The 
compost  in  which  they  had  been  planted,  was  a  kind  of  real  peat  or  bng-cartli, 
mixed  with  coarse  sand,  and  was  extremely  difficult  to  moisten.  The  water 
either  stood  on  the  surface  and  evaporated,  or  ran  off  at  the  side  and  sank  under 
tlieg-rass;  so  that,  although  I  watered  freely  every  evening,  the  hot  sun  on  the 
surface,  and  the  elm  roots  underneath,   rendered  all  the  labour  abortive. 

"1  then  set  to  work,  and  procured  some  of  what  I  considered  proper  soil  for 
them;  it  is  properly  termed  iiio(ji-eurf/i,heiug  found  on  most  moors.  Like  the 
other  kind,  it  is  black  ;  but  has  this  dilierence,  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  fine 
white  sand,  so  much  so  as  to  have  a  shining  appearance,  and  is  more  easily  pervi- 
ous to  water.  With  this  moor-earth  I  fornicd  the  bed,  after  removing  the  old 
soil,  and  spread  it  about  six  iuclies  tliick  on  the  bed.  I  was  aware  this  was  too 
thin,  considering  the  situation;  but  I  had  another  substance  in  view,  which  I  ex- 
pected would  be  equivalent  to  more  thau  another  six  inches. 

"  This  substance  is  moss,  with  it  I  covered  the  surface  of  the  bed  about  two  inches 
thick,  and  gave  a  good  watering.  My  expectations  were  not  disappointed;  the 
plants  now  stood  the  hottest  sun  without  flagging,  and  in  three  or  four  week.s 
began'to  grov/  freely,  notwithstanding  the  rough  operation  they  liad  undergone; 
this  work  having  been  done  ia  the  height  of  summer.  The  Rhododendrons  formed 
their  buds  in  abundance  for  flowering  the  following  year,  and  the  Azaleas,  Daphnes, 
Kalmias,  ike.  put  on  that  flourishing  appearance,  which  is  the  certain  token  of 
luxuriant  health. 

*'  Wishing  to  increase  some  of  the  more  rare  species,  on  laying  them  down  and 
covering  the  stems  with  moss,  I  soon  found  that  they  threw  out  roots  with  surpri- 
sing facility ;  the  stems  being  covered  as  high  as  the  moss  with  those  fine  white 
fibres  for  which  this  tribe  of  plants  is  so  remarkable.  This  1  entirely  attribute  to 
the  cooling  qualities  of  the  moss,  which  being  congenial  to  the  plants,  and  keepin"- 
the  soil  moist,  greatly  assisted  me  in  tliat  method  of  increasing  them.  Many  of 
the  shrubs,  especially  the  Rhododendrons,  scattered  their  seed,  which  came  up, 
and  in  two  years  were  fit  to  transplant;  so  that  I  should  think  nurserymen  would 
find  moss  useful  in  propagation.'" 

He  also  tried  a  few  sjjecies  of  OrcktdrcB  with  the  bed  covered  with  moss,  which 
grew  very  well,  throwing  up  their  flower  stems  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  hio-h.  This 
treatment  also  suited  all  the  hardy  species  of  Prhiutia,  espcciiilly  P.  fcirinom  ;  but 
this  is  not  all,  Mr,  Appleby  found  that  where  the  plants  had  moss  about  them,  the 
frost  scarcely  ever  penetrated  through  it  in  winter — and  in  this  manner  Fu.^chias, 
Lobelias,  Salvia  Indica,  the  more  tender  Alpine  plants,  the  Cape  bulbs,  such  as 
ixia.  Gladiolus,  &c.,  and  such  plants  as  are  classed  as  cold  frame  plants,  stood  the 
winter  and  flourished  well  in  the  spring. 

Art.  25. — Page  325. —  On  the  Cultivatiun  of  the  Fig.     By  Mr.  W.  Pe.\rson,  Or- 
miston  Hall. 

His  trees  are  situated  against  a  common  wall,  with  a  south-east  aspect;  the 
length  of  wall  which  the  three  oldest  trees  cover,  is  seventy-six  feet,  by  fourteen 
and  a  half  high,  with  a  cope  which  projects  fifteen  inches,  and  is  set  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  or  nearly.  The  border  consists  of  a  deep  black  rich  loam,  ra- 
ther light.  The  kinds  are  the  brown  and  black  Ischia;  the  former  he  considers 
the  best  fig,  for  it  ripens  easier,  grows  much  larger,  and  is  better  flavoured  than  the 
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bluck.  lie  has  known  tliem  to  weigh  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half  ounces  eacli, 
and  seldom  to  fail  of  a  good  crop.  i>Ir.  Pearson's  manner  of  treating  them  is  this. — 
About  the  middle  of  November  he  prunes  and  nails  them,  being  careful  to  cr.t 
away  all  those  shoots  which  have  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  on  purpose  to  "-ivc 
those  place  that  are  in  the  rear.  By  this  means  a  good  supply  of  youno-  wood  is 
kept  throughout  the  whole  tree,  by  laying  in  the  branches  thin  and  regular;  when 
the  nailing  is  finished,  he  then  procures  a  quantity  of  spruce  fir  branches,  aud 
covers  the  trees  all  over,  one  branch  thick — the  foliage  of  these  branches  falliiio- 
off  towards  spring,  and  gradually  naturalizing  the  tree  to  the  season;  by  the 
10th  of  May  eveiy  leaf  has  left  them,  just  when  the  fig  begins  to  put  forth  its 
leaves;  he  then  removes  the  skeleton  branches,  and  gives  the  trees  a  complete 
washing  with  water,  by  means  of  a  garden  engine,  to  clear  them  of  all  the  decayed 
leaves  of  the  fir  which  lodge  about  them.  In  July,  he  proceeds  to  the  sunnner 
pruning  and  nailing,  cutting  away  all  the  shoots  that  will  not  be  wanted  to  furnish 
the  tree  at  the  winter  nailing;  the  rest  of  tlie  young  wood  be  nails  close  to  the 
wall,  exposing  the  fruit  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun.  It  is  the  firm  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pearson  that  they  cannot  be  bror..j-ht  to  perfection  without  a  very  plentiful 
supply  of  water  to  the  roofs,  as  he  considers  them  partly  afjuatic  ; — soa;)y  water 
from  the  wash-house  he  thinks  is  preferable. 

Art.  26.— Page  327.— Oh  f/ie  Culture  nf  the  Pear.  By  Mr.  B.  Saunders,  Nur- 
seryman, Jersey. 

Mr  Sadnders  believes  the  common  mode  of  shortening  the  breast-wood  in  summer 
to  two  or  three  eyes,  occasions  fresh  shoots  and  impoverishes  the  tree  to  no  purpose  ; 
he  says,  abetter  plan  is,  either  to  displace  them  entirely  when  young,  or  (where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  fruit  spurs)  to  break  in  the  mouth  of  July,  the  fore-right 
shoots  nearly  through,  to  within  five  or  six  eyes  of  the  bottom,  leaving  the  upper 
extremity  suspended,  six  or  eight  weeks.  This  impedes  the  comuumication  of  the 
two  saps,  and  prevents  a  second  shoot:  the  eyes  at  the  base  most  frequently  forming 
themselves  into  fruit-bearing  spurs,  for  the  following  season. 

Art.  28. — Page  332. — On  the  Hop,  its  Blighty  and  Tic.niedy.  By  John  Murray, 

Esq.  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c, 
"Thk  leaf  and  flower  of  the  bop,  (says  the  writer,)  are  affected  with  the  honey- 
dew,  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  is  a  phenomenon  standing  in  some  relation 
to  specific  changes  in  the  atmosphere."  After  speaking  of  the  various  opinions 
relative  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  this  disease,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  When  the 
hop  is  struck  by  the  fly,  as  it  is  called  by  hop  growers,  it  will  l)e  found,  on  accu- 
rate investigation,  to  be  consecutive  on  some  morbid  change  in  the  hop-bine  itself, 
an  effect  produced  by  some  previous  vicissitude  in  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  truth  will  be  found  to  be  this. — The  plant  is  blighted,  as  it  is  termed, 
by  the  wind,  or  some  destructive  vicissitude  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  trans- 
udation of  the  saccharine  matter  is  the  ccnsequence  of  the  morbid  change  thus 
superinduced.  This  saccharine  secretion  becomes  the  lure  to  the  imago  of  the 
insect;  here  its  ova  are  deposited  :  these,  again,  in  process  of  time,  become  larvae, 
that,  like  the  Egyptian  locust,  devour  every  green  thing.  In  this  view  of  it, 
(the  writer  conceives)  the  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  prevention  of 
this  morbid  change,  by  controlling  and  modifying  the  condition  of  the  atmosplierc, 
in  all  probability  the  proximate  or  immediate  cause. 

"The  fact  that  plants  grow  most  luxuriantly  near  a  lightning  conductor,  and 
are  there  maintained  in  a  healthier  condition  than  elsewhere,  proves  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  electric  current  between  the  earth  and  the  heavens,   becomes 
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an  accessary  in  its  luxuriance.  Viewing  tlie  honey-dew  on  the  leafage  of  the 
hop-bine,  as  the  prcsag-e  of  decay  and  index  of  disease,  and  that  this  disease  has 
been  occasioned  by  some  withering-  blight,  consequent  on  a  Meteorological  change 
in  the  atmosphere,  because  a  new  flux  of  air  in  ils  pneumatic  relations,  which  are 
simply  mechanical,  could  produce  no  such  morbid  change;  and  as  this  niorbitic 
meteorological  feature  in  the  ataiospluM-e  might  certainly  be  modified  or  controlled 
byconducting-wires  attached  to  t!ie  hop-poles,  in  the  form  of-paragrelcs;  it  follows 
that  copper  wires  so  attached,  would  in  all  probability,  ward  off  those  causes  which 
determine  such  devastation  in  hop  plantations.  The  experiment  is  easy,  and  the 
expense  trifling,  and  if  carried  into  practice,  the  writer  seems  to  have  no  doubt 
but  the  contrast  will  decide  in  favour  of  their  universal  adoption. 

2. — Memoirs    of    the    Caledonian    Horticultural    Societv. 

Vol.  4,  Part  11. 
Page  478. — Article  56.  On  the  means  of  Renovating  Plantations  of  Asparagus., 

and  on  the  ntilify  of  Top-rlressiiigs.     By  Mr.  Daniel  Robertson,  Walken- 

shaw.     Read  September  17th,  1816. 

Mr.  Robertson  says,  in  the  year  1813,  he  found  his  asparagus  quarter  very 
much  exhausted,  by  reason  of  the  ground  being  too  coarse  and  poor,  and  the 
shoots  having  been  too  severely  cut  in  former  years.  Having  a  quantity  of 
furnace  ashes  which  had  lain  for  some  years,  he  had  them  sifted,  and  mixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  vegetable  earth,  formed  from  tree  leaves  ;  this  compost 
was  allowed  to  lie  for  about  two  months,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
of  October  he  commenced  top-dressing,  by  taking  off  the  old  soil  to  about  the 
depth  of  from  six  to  nine  inches  ;  at  least  as  deep  as  could  be  got  without  in- 
juring the  plants.  The  above  compost  of  leaf-mould  and  ashes  was  then  laid 
on,  so  as  to  cover  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  about  four  inches  deep.  On  the 
approach  of  winter,  the  quarter  was  covered  with  stable  dung,  to  prevent 
their  being  injured  ;  and  frequently,  during  winter,  he  poured  as  much  of  the 
drainings  of  the  dunghill  as  could  be  collected;  and  by  using  these  means,  Mr. 
Robertson  says,  the  shoots  have  been  the  best  both  in  size,  quantity,  and 
quality,  that  he  ever  beheld. 

The  top-dressing  compost  might  be  thus  made: — 

One-fourth  sandy  peat-moss,  from  the  surface  of  a  dry  heath. 

One-fourth  furnace  ashes,  well  sifted. 

One-fourth  vegetable  mould,  formed  from  tree  leaves. 

One-fourth  well-rotted  stable  dung,  with  a  small  portion  of  quick  lime, 
the  whole  well  mixed  together. 

Page  500. — Article  61.  O.i  the  kinds  of  Grape-vine,  hest  suited  for  Hoi'ivalls  , 
in  Scot/and.  By  iViR.  George  Shiells,  Erskein  House  Gardens.  Read 
November  2nd,  1827. 
The  sorts  Mr.  Shiells  considers  best,  after  seven  years'  experience,  are  the 
White  Muscadine,  and  Black  Hamburgh,  and  next  to  these  he  prefers  the 
July  Black  Cluster,  and  Currant  Vines;  he  alsolhinks  the  Frankindale  Grape 
would  do  well,  but  has  not  proved  it. 

Mr.  Shiells  applies  no  fire  in  the  spring,  but  leaves  the  Vines  un-nailed  and 
projecting  from  the  wall,  until  the  month  of  May.  When  the  clusters  appear, 
the  branches  are  nsiled  to  the  wall,  and  protected  at  night  by  a  screen  being 
drawn  over  them:  he  applies  no  fire  heat  until  the  beginning  of  July,  when  a 
little  is  given  in  the  evening;  and  in  wet  and  cloudy  weather  continued 
throughout  the  day,  to  protect  the  flowers,  and  promote  the  setting  of  the  fruit. 
Voi-.l,  No, 2.  L 
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He  screens  them  during  the  night,  until  the  latter  end  of  July ;  the  fruit  being 
then  all  fairly  set,  the  screen  is  laid  aside,  until  October,  when  it  is  again  put 
up  at  night,  to  protect  them  fiom  the  frost.  The  fire  is  continued  until  the 
fruit  and  wood  are  ripe,  on  which  depends  much  of  the  success  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Page  559. — Article  68.      On   Canker  in  FruH-trees,  depending  on  Lad  Subsoil. 
By  Mr.  Peter  Campbell,  Gardener  at  Coalston.     Read  Dec.  4th,  1828. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  experienced  gardener,  that  the  reason  trees  canker,  is, 
a  stintedness  of  growth  that  takes  place  from  a  bad  subsoil,  and  the  ground 
not  being  properly  prepared  before  the  fruit  trees  are  planted.  An  experi- 
ment he  has  tried,  proves,  he  says,  to  be  an  effectual  cure  for  that  disease, 
as  far  as  he  has  hitherto  experienced.  There  were,  he  proceeds,  upwards  of 
seventy  espalier  fruit  trees  taken  out  for  the  canker,  that  had  entirely  given 
up  bearing;  and  twelve  of  them  had  only  been  about  twelve  years  planted. 
In  January  1824,  by  examining  the  trees,  he  found  that  most  part  of  the  stand- 
ard and  wall-fruit  trees  as  well  as  the  espaliers,  were  going  entirely  to  ruin 
by  the  same  disease,  and  all  grown  over  with  moss  or  lichen,  some  of  it 
measuring  four  inches  in  length.  The  soil  these  trees  grew  in  v?as  of  a  sandy 
nature,  and  there  appeared  in  it  small  particles  of  clay,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
perhaps  about  a  twentieth  part,  and  also  veins  of  black  sand,  about  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  only  reason  he  can  assign  for  these  black 
veins  is,  tliat  it  was  fornierly  a  bog,  and  full  of  springs  or  spouts.  By  exa- 
mining the  roots  that  went  down  into  these  veins  of  black  sand,  they  were 
found  to  differ  from  the  other  roots,  and  some  parts  were  quite  swelled  and 
overgrown,  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the  same  root,  so  that  it  had 
more  the  appearance  of  a  tuberous  than  a  fibrous  root,  and  the  wood  itself 
was  very  seriously  injured  in  the  interior.  He  instantly  proceeded  to  clear 
away  the  soil  from  the  roots  with  care,  so  as  not  to  injure  them,  first  to  the 
distance  of  three  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  trees  all  round,  and  afterwards  as 
much  under  the  trunk  as  could  be  got  out ;  he  cut  off  the  tap  roots  that  went 
right  down,  and  also  all  the  roots  that  were  diseased,  and  proceeded  to  clear 
away  the  soil  another  foot  round  the  tree;  a  layer  of  bricks,  &c.  being  laid  on 
the  bottom,  he  then  filled  up  the  hole  with  good  mould,  mixed  with  rotten 
cov;-dung,  beating  in  every  course  below  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  the  end 
of  a  beater  made  for  that  purpose.  He  then  proceeded  to  prune  off  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  not  leaving  a  branch  or  bit  of  wood  that  had  canker  in  it  on  any  of 
the  trees.  By  this  treatment,  he  says,  the  trees  are  become  quite  healthy,  and 
free  from  any  moss  or  lichen,  and  without  the  least  appearance  of  a  canker. 


Article  II. — Catalogue  of  Britinh   Works  on  Gardening, 
Botany,  Rural  Subjects,  S^c. 

1. BrITI.SII  BOTANV.     By  RoBKRT  SwEET,    F.  L.  S.   Szc.      Monthly 

numbers,  8^  o. 

To  such  as  are  anxious  to  obtuiu  an  acquaintance  with  British  plants,  this  work 
will  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  figures  and  descriptions  arc  so  given, 
that  even  a  superficial  observer  may  soon  become  familiar  with  tlie  botanical 
productions  of  this  country.     Upon  the  whole,  we  conceive  this  to  be  as  useful 
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a  publication,  as  any  Mr.  Sweet  has  liitlieno  introduced  inio  the  world;  and  from 
the  quantity  of  specimens  contained  in  each  number,  tog-etlier  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  being-  engraved  by  so  able  an  artist  as  Mr.  VVeddell,  will  always 
render  it  an  acceptable  companion.  Notwithstanding",  it  is  our  opinion  if  the 
author  had  placed  the  name  of  cacli  specimen  under  the  figure  in  the  plate,  it 
would  be  far  preferable  to  the  mode  he  has  adopted,  which  renders  it  necessary  to 
turn  over  every  leaf,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  obtain  the  name  required;  where- 
as, if  the  name  had  been  insertt'd  on  the  plate,  the  possessor  of  the  work  might  at 
first  sight,  be  acquainted  with  each  plant,  although  he  had  not  leisure  at  that  time 
to  read  the  contents  of  its  pages. — This  is  merely  a  suggestion,  we  have  no  desire 
to  find  fault,  but  just  throw  out  the  hint,  because  welliink  it  would  beau  improve- 
ment to  so  valuable  a  work.* 

No  1,  FOR  June,  contains, 
Diipline  Meziirtum  ; — This  plant  was  first  mentioned  as  a  native  of  this  country  by 
Miller,  who  found  it  plentifully  near  Andover,  in  Hampshire;  since  that,  it  has 
been  discovered  in  many  other  places.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Daphne,  a  river 
of  Thessaly.  Primula  FarinotiU,  Mealy  Bird's-eye  Primrose; — Three  varieties 
are  figured;  one  with  nearly  white  flowers,  a  second  with  rose-coloured,  and  a 
third  dark  red,  The  white-llowered  is  said  to  be  very  local  and  rare,  growing  in 
very  damp  situations;  the  rose-coloured  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  the  dark 
coloured  one  in  peat  earth:  this  latter  species  is  found  in  wet  pastures,  and  by 
rivulets,  on  mountains  in  the  north  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  primus,  (first)  from  the  /'.  ^-lo'iulis,  and  some  other  species,  being 
aniong-st  the  first  flowers  that  bloom  in  spring,  llclidiithpmum  Serpyllifdlivm, 
Serpyllum  leaved  Sun-rose; — this  beautiful  yellow-flowering  plant  is  a  native  of 
Somersetshire,  and  was  discovered  to  be  a  native  of  this  country  by  Mr.  Sweet. 
f-'axfritgo  Ojijioxifi folia,  Op[)osite-leaved  Saxifrage; — this  beautiful  little  Alpine 
plant  is  a  luitive  of  the  Alpine  rocks  and  precipices,  at  the  side  of  the  summit  of 
Ingleborough  Ilill,  Yorkshire;  Snowden,  plentifully;  Ben-Lomond,  and  other 
Scotch  mountains,  frequent.  It  flowers  in  March  and  April;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  more  desirable  plant  for  growing-  in  pots,  to  decorate  rooms  or  windows;  it 
thrives  best  in  .sandy  peat  soil,  and  the  pots  require  to  be  well  drained,  that  the 
j)lants  may  not  be  injured  by  too  nuich  moisture  in  winter.  It  is  also  a  very  desi- 
rable plant  for  rock-work  ;  ils  petals  are  of  a  lilac  or  rose-colour.  According  to 
Linnaeus,  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  is  intended  to  jepre.sent  the 
plants  composing-  this. genus,  as  growing-  among  broken  rocks.  T'iola  Rothomu- 
gcjisis,  Rouen  Pansy  or  Heart's-ease; — it  was  lately  discovered  as  a  native  of  Britain 
by  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens,  growing  in  great 
quantities  in  the  hedges  in  Kent.  The  generic  name  is  a  Latin  word,  most  proba- 
ably  originating  from  so  many  of  the  flowers  of  this  genus,  being  of  blue  or  violet 
colour.  Corydalis  Bulbosa,  Solid-rooted  Corydalis;  (Bulbous  Fumitory) — this  is  a 
very  handsome  plant,  and  well  worth  cultivation  in  the  flower  garden.  It  varies  in 
colour  from  a  pale  blush,  to  a  deep  purple,  but  it  has  not  been  observed  to  differ 
in  anything  but  colour.  It  is  found  at  Kendal,  and  other  parts  of  Westmoreland  ; 
also  at  Bury  Hall,  Biraiingham ;  at  Wickham,  Hampshire ;  in  woods,  at  the 
Grange,  Hampshire :  and  abundantly  in  a  wood  belonging-  to  Richard  Bright, 
Esq.  at  Crawley  House,  Hampshire ;  and  Coombe  wood,  near  Wirableton  common. 
The  juice  of  this  herb  isstrong-ly  recommended  by  the  ancienis  for  the  viscera  and 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  but  at  the  present  it  is  only  used  for  the  cure  of  various 

•  Since  this  went  to  press,  we  have  heard  that  the  autlior  labours  under  a  severe  aflliction;  wp 
hope  some  Itind  friend  will  be  found,  to  carry  on  his  publications,  .so  tb.it  the  public  may  not 
be  deprived  of  his  valuable  works,  nor  he  of  a  competency,  should  he  again  recover. 
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cutaneous  diseases.  Cochlearia  Ddtticf,  Danish  Scurvy-grass; — this  species  is 
found  wild  on  VValney  Island,  Lancashire;  Anglesea  ;  Wells,  in  Norfolk  ;  Port- 
land Island;  Land's  End,  and  many  other  places.  It  is  a  pretty  little  annual 
plant,  and  produces  its  little  snow-white  flowers  from  March  to  May.  The  generic 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  cochlear,  (a  spoon,)  the  hollow  concave 
leaves  resembling' a  spoon  ;  or  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying'  a  shell,  some  of  the 
leaves  being  like  one  of  the  sides  of  a  bivalve  shell.  Anemone  ApenniiM',  Blue 
Mountain  Anemone ; — this  beautiful  blue-f]owering  species  is  a  native  of  woods 
near  Harrow  ;  near  Lytou  Hoe,  Bedfordshire;  near  Berkhampstead, Hertfordshire; 
very  abundant  in  Lord  Spencer's  park,  near  Wimbleton  Common,  where  it  was 
known  by  Ray  and  the  ancient  Botanists.  Its  generic  name  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  wind,  the  seeds  of  many  of  the  species  being  clothed  with 
wool,  or  feathery,  and  therefore  frequently  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

2.— Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  &c,  (new  series)  By  John 
LiNDLEY,  F.R.iS.  &c.  Monthly  numbers,  8vo.  4s.  coloured. 
Vol  IV,  No.  5,  for  July,  contains, 
Galipea  Odoratissimu,  Svfeet-scented  Galipea;  this  most  fragrant  stove  plant 
■was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  from  Rio  Janiero,  by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Chamberlayne.  It  grows  to  about  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  its  stem  seems 
to  have  no  disposition  to  divide  into  branches,  so  that  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  increased.  It  thrives  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  in  a  pot  plunged 
in  a  bark-pit.  Kfn/iedi/a  Inophylla,  Close-headed  Kennedya; — this  fine  species 
appears  to  have  been  raised  from  New  Holland  seeds,  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
at  Kew.  Mr.  Low,  nurseryman,  received  it  from  Mr.  Alton,  about  five  years 
ago,  under  the  above  name;  it  very  much  resembles  the  K.  Concinea,  except 
that  the  latter  is  a  more  slender  plant.  The  deep,  pitch-black  hairs,  with 
which  the  calyxes  of  this  species  are  clothed,  give  the  inflorescence  a  remark- 
able appearance,  and  form  sn  excellent  back-ground  for  the  lively  red  flowers 
to  repose  on.  It  is  named  after  Mr.  Kennedy,  late  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  nurserymen,  Hammersmith.  Huvea  Purpurea,  Pur- 
ple Hovea; — aNew  Holland  plant,  lately  introduced  into  our  gardens.  It  is 
a  greenhouse  shrub,  of  much  beauty,  flowering  freely,  and  having  a  neat, 
healthy  foliage.  In  the  summer  it  will  grow  in  the  open  air,  but  must  be 
removed  back  into  the  greenhouse  on  the  approach  of  frost.  It  was  named 
after  Mr.  A.  P.  Hove,  a  Polish  gentleman,  by  whom  rare  plants  from  the  East 
of  Europe  and  West  of  Asia,  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens.  It  will 
strike  from  cuttings,  in  pure  white  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  thrives  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  light  sandy  loam.  Rhhus  Spcc'dbilis, 
Showy  Bramble; — this  plant  v/as  figured  in  Pursh's  Flora  of  North  America, 
and  from  this  figure,  great  expectations  were  entertained  of  it  as  an  ornamen- 
tal plant.  The  plants,  however,  that  have  hitherto  flowered,  are  by  no  means 
so  beautiful  as  they  were  expected  to  be.  Their  petals  are  of  a  rich  rose- 
colour,  and  the  foliage  of  a  bright  fresh  green,  but  the  blossoms  are  produced 
too  sparingly  to  cause  any  striking  e'lfect.  It  grows  freely,  either  in  common 
garden  soil  or  peat,  and  is  very  hardy.  It  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  under 
a  band-glass,  treated  like  those  of  the  China  Rose;  its  name  is  said  by  De 
Thetis  to  come  from  the  Celtic  kub.  (red)  Ji'n-heris  JijuifoUnm,  Holly-leaved 
Berberry; — this  plant  was  originally  discovered  in  north-western  America,  by- 
Mr.  Menzies,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  ever- 
green, perfectly  hardy,  and  will  thrive  equally  well  either  in  peat  or  common 
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garden  soil.  Bcrberia  Gtinnucea,  Glnmaceous  Berberry; — This  is  the  Mahonia 
Gliniiaccu,  of  De  Candolle,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  shady  pine 
woods  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia,  where  it  was  seen  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  is  very  hardy,  but  cannot  bear  that  the  extremity  of  its  stem  should 
be  removed.  The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  the  deep  purple  they  acquire  iu 
the  autumn.  Its  flowers,  like  the  i?.  ^9(^?/o//m/«,  are  of  a  bright  yellow.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Berhcrys,  which,  according  to  Golius,  as  quo- 
ted by  De  Thetis,  is  the  name  of  the  fruit.  The  flowering  season  is  March 
and  April. 

3. — Ci^RTis's  Botanical  Magazine,  &:c.  (new  series)    Edited  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  Monthly  numbers,  3s. (id.  coloured;   3s.  plain. 

Vol.  V,  No.  55,  for  Julv,  contains, 
Columnea  Iiirsu(a,}imry  Columnia; — this  Columnia  has  been  very  coarsely 
figured  by  Slane,  and  a  representation  of  the  flower  is  given  by  Brown,  in  his 
History  of  Jamaica;  but  although  introduced  into  our  stoves  by  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  it  has  not  before  appeared  in  any 
of  our  modern  periodical  publications.  According  to  Swartz,  it  inhabits  rocks, 
and  grows  about  the  roots  of  trees,  in  shady  mountain  woods,  in  Jamaica.  Its 
flowers  are  a  bright  red,  streaked  with  yellow.  Drusera  Biiiata,  Forked- 
leaved  Sundew; — a  curious  little  perennial,  a  native  of  Van  Dieman's  Isle; 
In  1823,  it  sprung  up  among  some  earth,  imported  from  New  Holland  to  the 
Royal  Gardens,  at  Kew.  Fritilldria  LnuciDitlat,  White-flowered  Fritillary  ; — 
this  species  is  a  native  of  the  Altaic  Mountains,  and  flowered  in  the  open  bor- 
der of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pale  yellowish  white,  mixed  with  green.  AnthiJrkum  riumosum; — the 
seeds  of  this  were  brought  from  Chili,  by  Mr.  Cruikshanks  ;  and  tog'ether  with 
many  others,  from  that  country  and  Peru,  were  liberally  given  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Glasgow,  rttrusiylis  Xitfaus; — introduced  to  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  from  New  Holland,  in  the  year  1826.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a 
greenish  white.  Pferodylis  Ciirta; — this  species  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Brown,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson.  Fursetia  Lunarioldes,  Luna- 
ria-like  Farsetia; — this  was  introduced  from  the  Greek  Archipelago,  by  Mr. 
P.  Miller,  in  1731.     The  colour  of  the  flower  is  yellow. 

4. — Botanical  Cabinet,    By  Me.ssrs.  Loddiges,  in  4to.  and  8vo. 
Montbly.    4to.  coloured,  5s.,    8vo.  partly  coloured,  2s.6d. 

Part  171,  for  July,  contains, 
Berberls  Gliimacea ; — Figured  fol.  1426,  in  Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  for 
July.  Erica  Phnnosa; — this  pleasing  species  was  introduced  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  about  the  year  1800.  Its  rose-coloured  flowers  are  borne  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings.  (See  Calendar, 
page  95)  Erica  Semtifoliu; — a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  introduced 
in  1796.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  streaked  with  red.  Aiie)nd)ie  Acidipefala  ; 
— a  native  of  Switzerland,  introduced  in  1819,  by  Mr.  Schleicher,  and  flowers 
with  us  in  April.  Its  flowers  are  purple,  large  and  showy,  and  is  perfectly 
hardy.  Bignoma  Gracilis; — this  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  South  America; 
it  climbs  rapidly  to  a  great  height.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  is  very  showy, 
being  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Jlubrictia  Purpurea; — this  is  a  very  pretty, 
little  spring  plant.     It  was  introduced  in  1821,  and  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
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Europe;  flowers  plentifully  in  April, and  is  perennial  and  quite  hardy.  Ca- 
melliu  Japonica  Roxsii; — this  fine  red  variety,  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ross,  of  Stoke  Newington.  Pimelia  Diosmcpfoliu  ; — this  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland,  and  is  nearly  related  to  P. Deaissata  cind  P.  Rosea,  hct-weeii  which, 
it  ranks  intermediately.  Govenia  Si/perba; — this  is  an  elegant  plant,  and  is 
suspected  to  be  the  same  with  Mawilaria  tSitperl/a  ot  De  la.  Uave .  It  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr,  Deppe,  at  Xalapa,  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Its  bright  yellow 
flowers  emit  a  delicate  fragrance.  It  requires  the  stove,  and  should  be  potted 
in  vegetable  earth  with  a  little  sand.  Amhis  Vjidulatu  ;— this  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  was  introduced  in  1823,  and  although  it  is  in  some 
books  called  an  annual,  Messrs. Loddiges  suppose  it  to  be  a  perennial.  It  has 
very  delicate  white  flowers. 

5. — The  British  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweht,  F.L.S. 
&c.  8vo.  Monthly.  Coloured  3s.  Plain,  2s.  3d. 
No.  26,  FOR  July,  contains, 
Ajujc  C6rmms,  Drooping"  Creamy-White  Ajax; — this  beautiful  plant,  has 
been  confused  with  Ajax  Mosclidfus,  by  all  Botanists,  until  Mr.  Haworth  ob- 
tained it  from  Mr.  EUicomb,  of  Bitton;  and  ou  comparing  it  with  Roth's 
Beitrage,  he  immediately  recognized  it  to  be  the  same  as  his  CeviiuKs.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  distinct  and  handsome  species  of  the  whole  genus,  and  is 
nearest  related  to  Narcissus  Moschut us  and  N.  Tortuusus,  particularly  the  latter 
with  which  it  agrees  precisely  in  colour,  being  of  a  pale  yellow,  TldipnOculus 
(SVa'/s,  Sun's-eye  Tulip; — We  are  glad,  (says  the  Editor,)  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  our  readers  with  the  true  Oculus  Sulis,  which  has  never 
been  before  published  in  any  modern  English  Publication.  The  three,  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Register,  all  belong  to  T.  Prwrox,  of  Tenore,  which  is  the 
one  already  figured  in  our  Flower  Garden,  which  we  received  from  Tenore 
himself.  The  variety  given  by  Mr.  Lindley,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Botani- 
cal Register,  (for  June,  p.  1419)  is  precisely  the  same  figured  in  tliat  work,  in 
a  former  number.  Vol.  III.  t.  304,  and  both  are  precisely  the  same  as  ours, 
figured  in  the  first  seriesof  our  Flower  Garden,  1. 157;  so  that  the  true  Oculus 
So/is,  has  not  been  figured  at  all.  The  Persian  Oculus  Soils,  with  its  gigantic 
flowers,  and  hairy  instead  of  woolly  bulb,  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  distinct 
species.  Ar/uilcgia  Gurnierkhut,  Miss  Garnier's  Columbine; — this  beautiful 
and  splendid  hybrid,  was  raised  from  seeds  in  the  collection  of  Miss  Gamier, 
of  Wickham,  Hants.  The  seeds  were  produced  from  A  Sibirica  ;  figured  at 
40  of  the  new  series  of  the  Flower  Garden.  It  was  impregnated  with  the 
pollen  of  ^.  T'ulgaris.  It  is  quite  hardy,  succeeds  well  in  the  open  borders, 
and  nearly  equals  A,  Sibirica  in  beauty.  Its  colour  is  a  beautiful  purple. 
JVistiria  Fruicscens,  American  Wisteria; — this  beautiful  climbing  plant,  is  the 
original  species  of  JVistnria,  of  Nuttal,  who  named  it  "in  memory  of  Casper 
Wister,  M.D,,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  many  years  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.''  This 
plant  is  superior  in  beauty  to  TV.  Chini>nsis,  to  which  the  flowers  have  a  near 
resemblance.  It  is  a  very  free  bloomer;  strikes  readily  from  cuttings,  planted 
under  a  hand-glass,  with  a  little  heat.  The  glass,  however,  must  have  a  little 
air  given  it,  or  they  will  damp  off". 
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PART  III. NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ORIGINAL  COISIMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — On  the  Havock  committed  hy  the  Short-tailed 
Field  Mouse,  (Mus  Arvalis)  in  the  Plantations  of  the  Forest 
of  Dean.     Communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Murphy, 

Mr.  BilLingtox,  in  his  work  on  Planting,  published  in  182;),  gives 
us  an  account  of"  the.  extraordinary  havock  connnitted  on  the  young 
plantations  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  by  the  Short-tailed  Field  Mouse, 
{Mtis  Arcalis,)  [11]  and  having  sought  in  vain  amongst  such  of  the 


■writers,  who  have  described  this  animal,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
considting,  fur  any  observations  as  to  this  propensity,  am  led  to  believe, 
that  except  those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Billington's  book,  few  have  any 
notion  of  its  powers  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  B.  commences  liis  account  of  it  by  informing  us,  that  he  had 
frequently  observed  great  cjuantities  of  small  oak  and  ash  plants,  bar- 
ked, and  bitten  off,  at  al)out  six  inches  from  the  ground;  these  attacks 
were,  generally  made  in  situations  where  the  long  grass  and  furze 
protected  the  depiedators  ti-om  their  natural  enemies,  the  hawks, 
o^^'ls,  &c.  "requiring,  like  most  other  mischief,"  he  obsen-es,  "to  be 
done  in  the  dark." 

"Before  the  autumn  of  1813,"  he  continues,  "the  mice  had  be- 
come so  numerous,  that  we  could  pick  up  four  or  five  plants,  of  the 
larger  live  j-ear  old  oaks,  on  a  very  small  piece  of  ground,  all  bitten 
off",  just  within  the  gi'ound,  between  the  roots  and  the  stem ;  and  not 
only  oak  and  ash,  but  elm,  sycamore,  and  Spanish  chesnut,  of  which, 
however,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  so  fond  as  of  the  tv.-o  former.  The 
hollies  which  had  been  cut  down,  produced  abundance  of  suckers, 
which  were  destroyed  in  thesame  manner,  and  some  of  them  wliich 
were  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  were  barked  all  round,  for  four  or  five 
feet  up  the  stem."  The  crab-tree,  willow,  furze,  larch,  spruce — in  a 
word,  every  kind  of  tree,  and  even  grass,  particularly  cocks-foot  grass, 
seemed  equally  acceptable  to  these  voracious   little  creatures;  till  at 
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leng-th,  "  Lord  Glenbervie  became  so  alarmed  about  the  iinal  gucces=s 
of  raising  a  forest,  that  we  were  instructed  to  pursaie  e\'ery  means  we 
could  think  of,  by  cats,  dogs,  owls,  poison,  traps,  &c.  We  were,  rather 
than  not  accomplish  our  object,  to  cut  up  all  the  grass  by  the  roots ; 
no  expense  was  to  be  an  obstacle,  even  if  the  cost  should  be  more 
than  the  enclosing,  paling,  and  planting — so  anxious  was  his  Lordshij) 
for  the  success  of  the  undertaking!" — "Operations  were  nnmediately 
commenced,  with  traps  and  baits,  of  various  kinds;  with  poison,  witli 
dogs  and  cats,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  a  person  hit  upon  a 
simple,  and  eventually,  a  very  efficacious  mode.  Having,  in  digging 
a  hole  in  the  ground  some  tune  preAaous,  obsen-ed,  that  some  mice, 
Avhich  happened  to  fall  in,  could  not  get  out  again,  the  idea  of  forming 
similar  holes  was  suggested — he  tried  it  accordingly,  and  found  it  to 
answer." 

In  short,  holes  about  two  feet  long  and  ten  inches  broad  at  the  top, 
and  somewhat  larger  every  way  at  the  bottom,  were  made  at  twenty 
yards  apart,  over  about  32(i0  acres  of  plantation;  persons  went  round 
early  in  the  morning,  to  destroy  such  mice  as  might  be  found  in  the 
holes.  "  In  this  way,  besides  what  the  owls,  hawks,  magpies,  and 
weasels,  took  out  of  the  holes — and  several  of  these  depredators  lost 
their  lives  in  attempting  to  seize  their  prey, — 30,000  mice  were  paid 
for  by  govermnent;  nor  were  thev  extirpated  until  they  had  destroyed, 
in  four  enclosures,  amounting  only  to  1700  acres,  the  astonishing 
number  of  200,000  five  year  old  oaks,  together  with  an  immense  num- 
l)er  of  acorns,  and  young  seedlings." 

"It  is  said  by  Naturalists,"  observes  Mr.  B.  "that  the  beaver  will 
fell  trees  with  his  teeth,  but  I  have  never  seen  an  account  of  mice 
felling  oak  trees,  yet  I  have  seen  many  trees 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  cut  do^^'n  by  them.  When  examining 
for  the  thick  part  of  the  root,  below  where  it  was 
bitten  off,  I  could  never  fmd  any  part  of  it  left,  so 
that  it  is  very  probable  it  was  eaten  by  them.  I 
have  by  me,  several  trees,  so  cut  down,  for  the  in- 
spection of  any  person,  who  maj^  bo  desirous  of 
witnessing  with  his  own  eyes,  the  wonderfid  pow- 
ers of  so  diminutiA^e  a  creature  as  the  mouse,  in 
felling  trees." 

I  had  before  heard  that  mice  occasionally 
gnawed  young  ash  trees,  but  I  supposed  that 
fUl    they  did  so  merely  in  play  perhaps — but  the 
M  xr,*     above  account  appeared  so  extra- 

ordinary, that  I  Avrote  to  Mr.  Bil- 
|M^;4,    bngton  on  the  subject,  and  he  was 
,l-,t^v-^^<^^  kind  enough  to  forward  some  spe- 


'^ 


ciniens  of  oak  which  had  been  cut 
down;  one,  thsit  from  ^\'hich  the 
accompanying  sketch  (12)  was  ta- 
ken, measures  8f  inches  in  circumference  at  the  collar,  the  place  where 
the  mice  commenced  their  attack  on  it.  E.  M. 
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PART    IV. 

REVIEWS    AND     EXTRACTS. 


1. — Extracts  from  the  Garden's  axd  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Descriptions  and  Figures 
of  Living  Animals  in  the  Society's  possession,     (resumed) 


THE  RATEL.  {Ratellus  Mellivorus.) 

In  size,  the  Ratel  is  equal  to  the  badger,  to  which  it  also  bears  a  resemblance  ia 
form.  The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  (which  is  singularly  broad  and 
flat,)  comprehending'  the  top  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  entire  plane  of  the  back, 
and  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  of  a  dull  ash-g-rey,  whiter  towards  the  head,  and  strong'Iy 
contrasting-  with  the  under  parts,  including  also  the  muzzle,  the  contour  of  the  eyes 
and  of  the  ears,  the  limbs,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tail,  which  are  througliout 
perfectly  black.  The  only  visible  diflerence  which  we  have  been  able  to  detect, 
between  the  Asiatic  and  African  animals,  consists  in  this — that  the  latter  is  descri- 
bed as  possessing  a  stripe  of  lighter  grey,  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  passing-  from 
behind  the  ears,  along  each  side,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  two  colours, 
which  is  entirely  wanting  in  our  specimen.  The  hair  all  over  the  body,  although 
tolerably  smooth,  is  remarkably  stiff  and  wiry;  and  the  hide  beneath  it  is  exces- 
sively tough,  and  so  loose,  that  Sparrman's  statement  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as 
an  exaggeration,  when  he  assures  us,  that  if  ''any  body  catches  hold  of  Iiini  by  the 
hinder  part  of  his  neck,  he  is  able  to  turn  round,  as  it  were,  in  his  skin,  and  bite 
the  arm  of  the  person  that  seizes  him.''  The  claws  of  the  fore  feet  are  extremely 
long,  and  although  not  very  strongly  curved,  of  considerable  power,  being  formed 
especially  for  digging  up  the  earth — an  operation  which  all  the  accounts  of  the 
animal's  manners  concur  in  stating,  that  it  performs  with  dexterity.  Of  these 
claws,  the  middle  three  are  much  longer  than  the  lateral,  and  the  internal  one  is 
placed  far  behind  the  others;  oq  the  hind  feet,  the  claws  also,  five  iu  number,  are 
Vol.1,  No. 2.  M 
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of  ucai-ly  eqiuil  leng'lli,  but  are  mucli  shorter,  ami  proportionally,  murli  less  pow- 
erful, than  those  of  the  anterior  members  •,  the  total  length  of  the  animal  is  about 
three  feet,  of  which  its  tail  forms  more  than  one-sixth  ;  its  height  does  not  exceed 
ten  or  twelve  inches ;  and  the  length  of  its  foro  claws,  when  not  worn  down  by 
constant  use,  is  about  an  iiich  and  a  half. 

With  respect  to  the  habits  of  these  animals,  we  shall  give  an  abstract  of  Sparr- 
man's  version  of  the  relation  of  the  Hottentots  and  of  the  Dutch  Colonists,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  writers.  The  bees,  according  to  our  author, 
furnish  the  Ratel  witii  his  principal,  if  not  his  only  means  of  subsistence,  These 
insects  are  accustomed  to  take  up  their  abode  in  holes  :n  the  earth,  formed  by 
various  burrowing  quadrupeds,  and  the  Ratol  is  endowed  with  peculiar  sagacity 
for  discovering  their  nests,  which  it  undermines  with  its  powerful  claws,  in  order 
to  feast  upon  the  honey  contained  in  them.  Avtare  that  sunset  is  the  period  at 
which  the  bees  return  to  their  homes,  it  chooses  tiiat  time  for  making  its  observa- 
tions, which  are  conducted  in  a  very  curious  inantier — Seated  upon  the  ground, 
with  one  of  its  paws  raised,  so  as  to  shade  from  its  eyes  the  rays  of  the  declinino^ 
(un,  it  peers  cautiously  on  either  side  of  this  singular  kind  of  parasol,  until  it  per- 
ceives a  number  of  bees  dying  in  the  same  direction  ;  these  it  carefully  marks 
and  follows  in  their  track,  until  it  has  safely  lodged  them  in  their  nest,  which  it 
immediately  commences  pillaging.  I5ut  if  it  should  happen,  that,  contrary  to 
their  UnUuI  custom,  they  have  built  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  the  Ratel,  being  un- 
able to  climb,  and  angry  at  his  disappointment,  wreaks  his  vengeance  upon  the 
senseless  stock,  by  biting  round  it;  and  the  Hottentots  know  well  that  such  niark.s 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  are  certain  indications  of  a  bees'  nest  being  contained 
within  it. 

It  is  added  that  the  Ratel,  as  well  as  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  sometimes  guided  in  this  search  after  honej,  by  a  little  bird,  the  Cucu- 
I'.is  Indicator,  or  Honey  Cuckoo,  which  it  seems,  has  sagacity  enough  to  know, 
that  both  men  and  blasts  are  fond  of  the  tempting  spoil.  This  little  creature,  al- 
though incapable  of  storming  a  hive  in  its  own  person,  takes  advantage  of  the 
propensity  in  others,  who  are  better  fitted  for  the  task,  and  invites  the  Hottentot  or 
Ratel  to  follow  it,  by  a  peculiar  note  which  they  both  equally  understand.  Hav- 
ing thus  secured  their  attention,  it  flies  slowly  on  before  them,  alternately  halting 
for  them  to  come  up  with  it,  and  then  taking  another  flight;  still  admonishing 
them  by  its  warning  voice,  until  it  arrives  at  the  spot  where  the  hidden  treasure  is 
deposited,  then  it  suddenly  ceases  to  be  heard,  but  remains  quietly  perched  on  a 
tree  in  the  vicinity,  waiting  for  a  share  of  the  plunder,  which  it  usually  receives 
as  a  reward  for  its  interested  service. 

In  such  an  attack  upon  an  angry  swarm,  the  toughness  of  the  Ratel's  hide  must 
be  an  eflectual  defence  ;  and  it  is  even  stated,  that  so  difficult  is  it  to  penetrate 
its  skin,  that  a  pack  of  dogs  which  would  be  sufficient  to  despatch  a  moderate 
sized  Hon,  have  sometimes  failed  in  their  attack  upon  so  comparatively  insignificant 
an  animal.  Such  is  its  tenacity  of  life,  that  Mr.  Barrow  states,  "it  is  a  species 
of  amusement  for  the  farmers,  to  run  knives  through  different  parts  of  its  body, 
without  biiing  able  for  a  length  of  time  to  deprive  it  of  existence.''  Major  Den- 
ham  however,  was  informed  by  the  natives  of  Central  Africa,  that  a  single  blow 
on  the  nose,  was  sufficient  to  destroy  it  almost  instantaneously  :  in  the  same  regions 
it  has  obtained  credit  for  so  much  ferocity,  as  to  be  said  at  certain  seasons,  to  ven- 
ture singly  to,;attae^  a_man. 

■  ,  -  ■:'■:•   .» ,Jr  :'J      ,  ■    .; 
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2. — British  Entomology  ;    by  Johx  Curtis,  F.  L.S.    published 
monthly. 

No.  90,  FOR  June  contains, 
Order  Coleoptera. — Vam'ily  Diuperidw. — Diuperis  Buleti.  Found  in  May  and  June 
on  Boleti,  growing'  on  trees.  Two  other  species  are  described.  The  phtnt  which 
accompanies  it,  is  RhaUioki  »iillegra>ia.  All-seed.  Order  Coleoptera. — Fam.  Ht- 
lophoridce. — Ht/drochus  Elonguliis,  Found  in  April  and  May  in  ponds  and  ditches, 
on  aquatic  plants,  or  floating.  Two  other  species  are  described.  The  plant  isPota- 
7)iogetun  pectinatui/i,  Fennel-leaved  Poudwced.  Order  Lcpidoptcru. — Family 
Papilionidce. — Pieris  crcetegi.  Black-veined  White  Butterfly.  Found  in  June, 
not  very  abundant.  The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  sloe,  hawthorn,  gooseberry, 
and  many  fruit  trees,  and  does  great  damage  in  gardens  in  the  spring.  Order  Hii- 
menuptera. — Family  Apidce, — Sitrapoda  bimaculuta.  Found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Four  other  species  are  described.  The  plant  is  Centaurea  Scabiosdy  Great  Knap- 
weed ;  on  which  the  insect  was  caught. 

No.  91,  FOR  July,  contains, 
Order  Coleoptera. — Family  LepturidcE. — Leptura  jlpicalis.  The  larva;  of  tho 
Lepturae  live  in  wood,  and  the  beetles  are  found  in  trunks  of  trees,  or  upon  flow- 
ers j  the  species  here  figured,  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  clothed  with  short 
depressed  ochreous  hairs,  thickly  and  minutely  punctured,  having  four  bars  of  a 
bright  orange  colour  across  the  back,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  figure  of  the 
Scutellaria  Minory  (Lesser  Scull-Cap.)  Mr.  Curtis  also  names  twenty-one  species 
besides.  Of  the  same  Order, — Family  Tenehrionida . —  Vloma  Fagi.  This  group 
is  so  similar  in  economy  and  structure  to  the  Tenebriones  (at  least  the  British 
ones,)  that  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  they  might  be  included  in  one  genus;  he  conceive* 
it  is  probable  that  the  U. Fagi.  U.Cornuto,  U.Mauritania,  and  the  U.  Levius- 
cula,  have  all  been  introduced  into  England  with  corn  and  flower,  from  foreign 
countries,  as  they  are  commonly  found  in  or  about  the  bakers'  shops  in  London. 
It  is  accompanied  with  a  figure  of  the  Helleborus  Fcetidits,  (Bear's- Foot)  Order 
Lepidopfera. — Family  TorfricidcE.) — Orthoterda  Turiunella,  Orange  and  Silver 
Ribbon  Moth.  The  caterpillars  feed  on  the  shoots  of  the  Scotch  Pine.  Order 
Diptera. — Family  Tipulida. — Leptomorplms  JTalkeri.  Of  the  economy  of  Lepto- 
niorphus  Mr.  Curtis  is  ignorant.  It  was  taken  in  July,  on  the  windows  at  Arno's 
Grove,  and  off"  a  hedge  by  a  wood  at  Southgate,  by  Fiancis  Walker,  Esq.  after 
whom  it  is  specifically  named.  The  larvae  inhabits  Fungi:  it  is  accompanied  with 
a  specimen  of  Jungermannia  Epiphylla. 

3.— Magazine  op  Natural  History  ;    Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  S.,  &c:  published  every  two  months. 

No.  55,  FOR  July,  contains, 

Page337. — Article?.     On  the  habits  of  the  Weasel.     By  Scolopax  Rusticola 
ofChilwell,  near  Nottingham. 

Thb  writer  mentions  a  statement  of  the  Rev.  G.  White,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,  where  he  says,  that  "Weasles  prey  on  moles,  as  appears  by  their  being 
sometimes  caught  in  mole-traps."  To  illustrate  the  reverend  gentleman'* 
statement,  he  tells  us,  that  a  neighbour  of  his,  who  had  seta  common  spring  mole- 
trap  in  a  field  which  he  occupied,  and  having  occasion  to  go  to  it,  to  stop  a  gap  in 
the  hedge,  perceived  that  a  mole  was  taken.     He  took  the  trap  from  the  ground, 
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and  allowed  the  mole  to  remain  suspended  in  it :  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  lie 
perceived  a  Weasel  very  actively  engaged  in  striving-  to  get  the  mole  out  of  the 
wires  which  held  it.  The  animal  ran  up  the  stick  which  formed  the  spring  of  the 
trap,  and  then  descended  on  the  captive,  which  he  seized,  and  tried  by  wriggling, 
twisting,  and  hanging  by  it,  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  but  without  success. 
When  exhausted  with  his  efforts,  he  dropt  on  the  ground,  when,  having  taken 
wind,  he  ran  up  the  stick  again,  and  renewed  his  task  with  redoubled  ardour. 
*'  My  old  friend,"  says  the  writer,  "  having  observed  him  try  ten  or  eleven  times 
successively,  thought  that  he  deserved  the  mole,  for  his  trouble  and  perseverance, 
and,  taking  it  from  the  trap,  laid  it  on  the  ground  ready  for  him,  but  on  being 
disturbed,  he  retreated,  and  would  not  again  make  his  appearance,  while  the  old 
man  remained."  He  proceeds,  "An  instance  of  the  affection  of  the  Weasel  for  its 
offspring  was  related  to  me  by  one  of  our  labourers  — He  was  standing  in  a  foot- 
path, close  to  a  hedge  side,  when  he  observed  something  coming  towards  him,  but 
till  it  got  close  to  him  he  could  not  be  certain  what  it  was :  at  last  he  perceived  it 
was  a  weasel,  with  a  young  one  in  its  mouth.  The  animal  was  so  intent  on  her 
burden,  that  she  did  not  see  the  man  until  he  kicked  at  her,  when  she  dropped 
her  young  one  and  retreated  into  the  bottom  of  the  hedge.  The  man  then  stood 
over  the  helpless  young  one  with  a  large  stick  in  his  hand,  not  with  the  intent  of 
harming  the  old  one,  but  merely  to  see  how  she  would  proceed.  She  soon  peeped 
out  of  her  covert,  and  then  made  several  feints  to  get  her  charge ;  but  was  obli- 
ged to  run  into  the  hedge,  apparently  intimidated  at  the  stick,  which  he  flourished 
and  knocked  about.  At  last  she  summoned  up  all  her  resolution  for  one  grand 
effort ;  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  man,  she,  after  a  great  deal  of  dodg- 
ing to  avoid  the  stick,  which  he  used  every  way  to  keep  her  otf,  without  hurting' 
her,  fairly  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  object  of  her  solicitude,  and  bore  it  off  in 
triumph  from  between  his  legs." 

Page  210. — Article  12.  On  the  Jaw  and  Teeth  of  a  Mammoth,  and  of  some  other 
Fossils,  found  in  a  Flint-Quarry,  in  the  neighhourhodd  of  Chatham;  being  the 
substance  of  a  Lecture,  delivered  to  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  of 
that  town,  by  Robert  Dodd,  Esq. 

After  having  given  an  explanation  of  the  different  fossils  that  had  been  dis- 
covered in  that  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Dodd  proceeds  to  show,  that  ''a  great  revo- 
lution or  catastrophe  has  completely  altered  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  that  part." 
and  he  adds,  "the  repetition  of  the  usual  phenomena  of  nature,  for  a  thousand 
centuries,  would  not  have  produced  these  effects."  Excepting  vo'.canic  pheno- 
mena on  a  large  scale,  we  know  of  no  existing  power,  he  says,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  effects.  The  present  Cjoological  appearances,  are  such  as  indicate 
the  action  of  an  enormous  and  sudden  power,  operating  as  great  and  sudden 
changes  The  cause,  he  believes,  to  be,  a  power  acting  from  the  central  regions 
of  the  globe,  towards  its  circumference,  elevating  the  strata,  and  in  the  focus  of 
its  action  not  only  raising,  but  shattering  and  loosening  them :  thus  renderiiig 
them  a  prey  to  the  flood,  occasioned  by  the  convulsion. 
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PART    V. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL -HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE.  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


I. —  CHOICE    OR    BEAUTIFUL   PLANTS, 

FLOWEiUNG  THIS  MOPyTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  NEAR  LONDON. 


^Ve  flatter  ourselves  that  a  List  of  such  choice  Plants  as  will  be  in  Flower  at  the 
different  Nurseries  round  London,  for  each  month,  will  not  fail  to  be  interesting-  to 
every  lover  of  Plants;  it  will  enable  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  to  know  at  once,  where 
to  g'o  and  see  any  particular  Plant  in  flower;  it  will  also  be  of  immense  advantage 
to  Nurserynen,  Practical  Gardeners,  Journeymen  Gardeners,  &c.  Nurserymen 
will  be  able  to  fulfil  the  orders  of  their  country  customers,  without  the  trouble  of 
sending  all  rour.d  the  tiade  before  they  can  procure  what  they  want,  and  this  No- 
tice will  also  apprize  Gardeners  where  such  plants  may  he  seen  : — and  to  Nursery- 
men and  Gardeners  residing  in  the  country,  such  information  will  be  of  consider- 
able importance  as  they  will  thereby  be  made  acquainted  with  the  flowering  of  all 
Choice  Plants,  in  each  month  of  the  year,  and  by  comparing  them  with  their  own 
stocks,  they  may  readily  judge  what  additions  their  collections  require.  Most 
Provincial  Nurserymen  have  printed  lists  of  such  trees  as  they  mostly  cultivate; 
if  they  will  have  such  lists  printed  on  the  same  sized  paper  as  our  Magazine,  we 
will  bind  them  one  up  gratuitously,  every  year,  providing  they  will  pay  the  car- 
riage of  the  parcel  to  London,  and  allow  a  trifle  to  the  binders,  which  they  demand 
for  inserting  anything  extra. 

Note. — We  have  inadvertently  omitted  soliciting  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
Nursery-mrn  in  the  neighbcurhood  of  London,  to  send  similar  accounts,  but  we 
hope  they  will  favour  us  with  their  lists  for  the  next  mouth. 
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Calanthe  veratrifolia, 
Clivea  nobilis. 
Dalhergia  Barclayana. 
Gesneria  macrostachya. 
Gloxinia  Schotzia. 


Astelma  eximia. 
Alstroemeria  Hookeri. 

pelegrina. 

psittacina. 

pulchella. 

Boronia  alata. 

■  denticulata. 

serrulata. 

Chironia  frutescens,  alba. 
Ceanothus  azureus. 
Cyrtanthus  obliquus. 


STOVE. 

Ixora  coccinca. 
Magnolia  puniila. 
Myrtus  touientosa. 
Nyniphaea  coerulea. 
odorata. 

GREEN-HOUSE. 

Calceolaria  diffusa. 
Gilleni. 

Herhertia. 

• micans. 

Dracophylluni  gracile, 
Drimia  acuminata. 
Dryandra  Baxter! . 

nervosa. 

Erica  ventriculosa. 

densa. 

Juliana. 


Pontederia  lanceolata. 
Sinningia  villosa. 

• velutina. 

Villarsia  lacunosa. 


Erica  nola~flora. 

reflexa,  al'ia. 

rubra. 

sanguinolenta. 

Aitoniana. 

ampullacea. 

tricolor. 

elegans. 

major. 

inflata. 

Irbvana. 
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Erica  Shannon!. 

princcps. 

inipulsa. 

geminscfera, 

Parnientiera,  rosea. 

Tenipleu. 

Buudoueii. 

rutortu. 

niutabilis. 

odoratu. 

blaiida. 

Lawsonia. 

perspicua. 

nana 

metula:flura,  bicolor. 

vestita  fulgida. 

ceriiitlioidcs. 

• magna. 

Bruniades. 

vestita  coccinea. 

exiinia. 

• taxifolia. 

JasniiniHora. 

■ rubra. 


Erica  viridiflora. 

tetrag'ona. 

Savillei. 

Boiveana. 

niidiflora. 

rubens. 

ventricosa. 

stellata. 
superba. 

—  coccinea. 
nana, 
carnea. 
hirsuta. 


Pimelea  decussata. 
g-lauca. 


Ewerana. 

superba. 
obcordata,  rubra, 
maniuiosa. 
Vernix  coccinea. 
Ciibica. 

major. 

longipedunculata. 

ao-g-regata, 

translucens. 

paniculata,  rubra. 

Coventryaua. 

dopressa. 

bvacinthoides. 


Asclepias  tuberosa. 
Anthyllis  Hermann!. 
Aster  Sibirica. 
Campanula  pulla 

g-iomerata,  alba. 

Clematis  Florida. 

flora  pleno. 

Cyclamen  Chisii. 
Dianthus  Fischer!. 
Dorycnium  lierbaceum. 
Delphinium  grandiflorum. 

giganticum,  or 

ramosuni. 

Dracocephalum  argunense 
Escholtzia  califjrnica. 
Erigeron  glabellum. 
Eryng'ium  alpinum. 

ovahtfolium. 

Eschallonia  rubra. 

gland  ulosa. 

Gallardia  aristata. 
Gentiana  suptemfida. 
Geum  quelly(»n. 


Comosa,  alba, 

rubra. 

villosa. 

g'naphaloides. 

thymifolia. 

squamosa. 

Humei. 

hispidula. 

Fuchsia  macrostaminea. 

peduuculata. 

Grevillea  ac-iuthifoiia. 
Helichrysum  huniile. 

formosissimum. 

rupestre. 

splenduns. 

prolii'erum. 

magnum. 

Hibbertia  peduuculata. 
Kennedia  monopliylla. 

longiracemosa. 

Lomatia  longifolia. 
Lophospermum  erubescens. 
Oxalis  Deppii. 

floribunda. 

Martii. 

uAKny. 
Glycine  sinensis. 
Iberis  Tenoriana. 
Lathyrus  californicus. 

g'randiflorus. 

Linum  perenne,  album. 
Liatris  humilis. 

■  sphaeroidea. 

Linaria  alpina. 
Lobelia  hirsuta. 

liniaris, 

erinoides 

fulgens. 

new  variety. 

Lonicera  fiexuosa. 
Qinothera  speciosa. 

missouricnsis. 

Eraser!. 

Phlox  coldryana. 

procumbcns. 

'  Shepherdi. 

paniculata,  grandis. 

uiiJulata  I.yoni. 

cxcelsa. 


Passiflora  palmata. 
Pelargonium  Rollissuni. 

fragraus. 

nutans. 

quercifoliumsu- 

perbuni. 

Charles  X. 

Barclayannm. 

Burnettianum, 

conchyliatum. 

Yeatmannianum 

— — — —  Rollisson's. 
William  IV. 

Queen  Adelaide 

Prints.  Augusta. 

Goweri   supcr- 


b\im. 

calamistratuni. 

— -  glorianiim. 

succulentum. 


dissimile. 

Forsterianum. 

niirabile. 

Salvia  Graham!. 

cardinalis. 

chamaedryoides. 

Sovverba'a  juncea. 
Sprengelia  iucarnata, 
Salpiglossis  picta. 

Barclayana. 

atro-purpurea 

Verbena  melindres. 
Witsenia  corymbosa. 


Phlox  glomerata. 
Thompson! 


varietv. 


— — -  corymbosa. 

carnea. 

new  French  white. 

Potentilla  Mayiana. 

Russe'.liana. 

Penfstemon  ovatu  n. 

— -  difFusum. 

speciosum. 

confcrtum. 

g'landulosum. 

— triphylluni. 

Solioiiler! 

Richardson!. 

Scabiosa  caucasica. 
Spigelia  marylandica, 
Tradescantia  nivea 

—  virginica. 

(loepjnirt> 

Trychyniene  cccrulca. 
Veronica  latifolia. 
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Veronica  l)revifol;a. 

neglccta. 

tiiuiicii. 

Rosa  niicrophylla. 

new  superb. 

Noisette. 

cuijuil  ita. 

floribuiida. 

seandens. 

iiitida. 

Orloftii. 

priiicipissse. 

Vibertii. 


Rosa  Indica  luiiiuta.  Kaolin. 

— —  cerasina.  Liirrece. 

major.  I.a  1)icn  noir. 

minor.  I  i^lit-Blusli  ProTins. 

I  iiwranceana.  Mossense  de  la  Fleclie. 

Hore  pleno.  Marg'ined  Hip, 

rubropleno.  Navarino. 

Noisette  Granditlora. 

GARDEN   ROSr.S,  Neapolitan. 

STANDARDS  AND   DWARFS,    p„„J.     .p 
The  fiillowine  are  selected,  as  being    »,         '       i  ... 

excellent  kind..  Ros^ent  biferc. 

Azanii.  Sabelki. 

Pengale,  Isle  de  Bourbon.  Scris. 


purpurea. 

odorata  Ibrniosissima 

ilba. 

lutescens. 

Grevillii. 
Indica,  fraofrans. 

incarnata. 

rosa  alba. 

ruo-osa. 


Rrown's  Superb. 

Craniiosa  Maculata. 

Creralis. 

Crinisou  perpetual. 

Darius. 

Grande  pivoine. 

Georg-e  the  Fourth. 

Globe  While-Hip, 

Gucrrin. 


Striped  Unique. 

Tricolor. 

Tourterelle, 

Tresarin. 

Venus  Mere. 

^'alenliue. 

Wax. 

NEW    GERMAN    STOCKS. 

40  sorts,  beautifully  in  flower 


AT  MESSRS.  MALCOLM  &  GO'S.,  KENSINGTON. 


Ardisia  creniinata. 
Beo;onia,  species. 
Cyrilla  formosa. 
Gcsneria  bulbo.sa. 
Gloxinia,  species. 
Hibiscus  rosea. 
sinensis. 

Calceolaria,  species. 
Erica,  species. 
Banksia  latifolia. 
Calothamnus,  species. 
Melaleuca,  species. 
Pimelia,  species. 
Puciisia,  species. 

Bigfoiiia  radicans. 

superba. 

capreolata, 

Ma;^nolia  g-randiflora. 
Clematis  florida. 

grandiflora. 

Vaicella. 

variety. 

Viorna. 

crispa. 


STOVE. 

Justicia  alba. 

specio.sa. 

Lantana  odorata. 
Melastoma,  species. 
Malbrancus  mollis. 
■^^— — —  arboreus. 
Nymphaea  odorata. 

GREEN-  HOUSE, 

Kalosanthiis  coccinea. 
Lophosperniuni  scandens. 
Callistachys  lanceolata. 
Relhania  pung'cns. 
Eaekia  virgata. 
Agatbea  Coelestes. 

HARDY. 

Catalpa  syring.xfolia. 
Passidora  coerulea. 
racemosa. 


Ceanothus  americanus. 
Itea  Virginica. 
Rose  du  Roi. 

Quatre  Laisou. 

Grand  Val. 

Belle  de  Monge. 


Nymphoea  ccerulea. 
Phillanthus  grandifolius. 
Pitcairnia,  species. 
Passiflora  atala. 

qiuidrangularii. 

princeps. 


Helichrysum  apicutatum. 
Phonocoma  prolifera. 
Leehenatiltia  formosa. 
Agapantlius,  fol.  variegata 
Dais  cotinifolia. 
Maurandia  Earclayana. 


Symphorea  racemosa. 
Hibiscus  Syriacus. 

varieties. 

Lilium  amxnum. 

Dahlias. 

Tigridias. 

Penstenions. 

Salpaglosses. 

Lobelias. 


AT  MESSRS,  RONALDS  &  SON'S,  BRENTFORD. 


Ferraria  conchiflora,  (hy- 
brid variety) 
Sida  traleoides. 
OEnothera  splendens. 

rosea,  alba. 

Argemone  mexicana, 

grandi flora. 

Pot^atiiU  coccinea. 


HARDY. 

Catananche  coerulea. 
Digitalis  grandiflora. 
Gillea  pulchella. 
Penstemon  speciosum. 

Richardii. 

• triphyllum. 

ovatuni, 

g;landulosuin. 


Roses,  Striped  Unique. 

Tricolor. 

Due  de  Bourdeaux 

-   George  the  Fwirth. 

Globe  Hip. 

Scarlet  Hip. 

Rosa  ruga. 

Peony-Flowered, 
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Under  this  title  we  intend  from  month  to  month,  to  point  out  to  the  young 
Naturalist,  the  best  time  for  securing  specimens  and  observing  the  habits  of 
the  objects  of  his  study,  and  also  to  give  such  directions  for  preserving  and  ar- 
ranging them,  as  will  best  facilitate  his  pursuits.  Another  month  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  be  more  copious — at  present  our  limits  compel  us  to  be  brief. 

A  I'  G  U  S  T. 

BOTANY. 
EoTANY — to  adopt  the  words  of  Professor  Lindley,  in  his  preface  to  the  "/«- 
troductioii  to  the  Natural  System^'  "is  a  most  extensive  science,  involving  one 
hundred  thousand  gradations  of  structure,  with  myriads  of  minor  modifica- 
tions, and  extending  over  half  the  organic  world."     In  a  science  of  such  vast 
extent,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  young  gardener  should  be  able  to  make 
great  proficiency  ;  but  utter  ignorance  on  the  subject,  which  is  but  too  com- 
mon even  amongst  gardeners,  who  in  other  respects,  possess  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  their  business,  is  quite  inexcusable.     He  should,  at  least  obtain  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the   principles  of  tlie  Linnaean  Classification,  and 
should  endeavour  to  entertain  accurate  notions  of  the  Natural  System  also. 
Above  all  things,  he  should  make  himself  familiar  witli  the  plants  generally 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  and  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  in- 
digenous plants.     With  this  view,  he  should  sieze  every  leisure  moment  for 
augmenting  his  Hortus  Siccus,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  following  few 
simple  rules  may  be  useful.     The  specimens  collected  should  be  in  full  flower, 
and  if  possible,  should  include  both  buds  and  seeds,  the  roots  also  in  some 
cases  are  necessary.  These  are  then  to  be  carefully  spread  out  on  blotting  paper 
taking  care  not  to  alter  the  natural  appearance  of  the  plants:  one  or  two  of 
the  flowers  or  leaves,  on  which  depend  the  generic    or  specific  distinctions 
should  be  more  particularly  expanded.     Over  this,  lay  five  or  six  sheets  more 
of  blotting-paper,  and  then  another  plant,  till  they  are  all  spread;  on  this  lay 
a  smooth  board,  and  place  on  it  a  weight — perhaps  a  stone  or  a  stone  and  a 
half,  which  may  be  increased  as  the  plants  dry.     This  must  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the   plant  under  pressure,  the  more  succulent  requiring 
mucli  less  weight  at  first,  than  those  with  hard  stems.     The  plants  should  be 
taken  out  once  a  day  and  the  papers  dried  and  made  hot  before  the  fire,  after 
wliich  they  are  to  be  placed  as  before,  and  this  treatment  continued  until  they 
are  perfectly  dry.     Each  specimen  should  then  be  fastened  down  on  the  inside 
of  a  sheet  of  demy  or  post  paper,  and  the  Systematic  and  English  name,  the 
place  where  found,  and  the  date,  written  on  the  outside  of  the  sheet.     The 
Systematic  name  should  also  be  written  at  the  foot  of  the  specimen.  These 
may  afterwards  be  tied  up  in  bundles,  each  containing  one  of  the  Linna?an 
Classes,  or  an  Order  of  the  Natural  System.* 

In  this  month  the  earliest  of  the  autumnal  flowers  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Many  of  the  natural  order  Vmhelliferm  or  Umbelliferous  plants  are 
now  in  flower,  as  Dancus  Marithna^  Sea  Carrot ;  Anethum  Foenicuhan,  Fennel; 
Piinpiiiella  Sa.vifrag a,  Burnet  Saxifrage;    Shmi  Nodiflornw ,  Water  Parsnip,  a 

*The  most  suitable  books  for  a  student  in  Native  Botany,  are  Maosfillivray's  Condenspd  F.ilition 
of  Witlieiing's  Botanical  Arraugement,  (12mo.  10s.)  on  the  Linn-van  System,  (which  should  be 
.studied  tirst)  and  Professor  Lindley's  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,  (12nno,  10s.6(/.)  on  the 
Natural  System: — both  are  excellent  little  works,  though  neither  embrace  the  Cryptogamous 
plants,  orCellularcs. 
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poisonous  plant,  growing  in  liitches,  and  often  mistaken  for  Watercress,  from 
wiiich  however  it  may  be  distinguislied  by  its  narrower  and  more  acute  leaf- 
lets, and  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  easily  discriminated  by  its  umbelliferous 
flowers;  Cicufa  I'irona,  Water  Hemlock;  and  (Jinanf/ie  Fistulusu,  Water  Drop- 
wort,  both  poisonous;  &c.  In  gathering  specimens  of  this  order,  it  is  particu- 
larly necessary  to  select  such  as  are  in  seed  as  well  as  in  flower,  as  on  the  seed 
the  characters  of  the  genera  chiefly  depend.  The  greater  part  of  the  Contposiia: 
or  Compound  Flowers  are  now  to  be  found,  as  Achillea  Millifolium,  Yarrow, 
useful  for  stopping  bleeding;  Dideiis  TrijXtrtita,  Burr  Marygold;  Artemcsin 
Ahsinthiidii,  Wormwood;  Apargitt  Autummilh;  various  species  of  Hawkweed, 
(/y/«-«(Y7/«^,)  Thistles,  (Cnicus  Sf-  LkmhiKs)  &c.  which  are  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned,  as  they  include  almost  the  whole  of  the  order.  It  is  necessary  in 
this  case  also,  to  gather  such  plants  as  are  most  advanced,  as  the  seed-down 
forms  an  important  part  of  their  character.  Several  species  of  Mint,  {Mentha) 
f  'erbascuni  Li/chniiisy  White  Mullein;  and  /'.  1'irgata,  Large-flowered  Mullein; 
various  species  of  Campanula,  &c.  are  now  in  flower;  and  the  Botanist  will 
find  full  employment  during  the  whole  of  the  month  in  collecting-  and  drying 
his  specimens. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Mr.  Stephens  enumerates  in  liis  catalogue  of  British  Insects,  the  astonishing- 
number  often  thousand  and  twelve  species,  of  these  1838  belong  to  the  order 
Lepidopteru,  (Butterflies  and  Moths)  Did  the  Entomologist,  therefore  possess 
the  eyes  of  Argus  and  the  hands  of  Briareus,  he  would  find  ample  occupation  for 
them,  in  collecting  and  preserving  the  insects  which  at  every  step  offer  them- 
selves to  his  attention — every  place  teems  with  these  interesting  creatures, — 
they  will  be  found  in  water,  under  stones,  in  woods,  roads,  lanes,  fields,  in 
flowers,  on  the  trunks  and  under  the  leaves  of  trees,  on  banks,  on  walls,  in 
sandy  places,  &c.  &c.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  many 
young- gardeners  whose  industry  has  been  rewarded  by  excellent  collections 
of  insects,  and  although  we  should  not  wish  to  see  them  pursue  this  fascina- 
ting study,  to  the  neglect  of  their  more  important  avocations,  still,  as  a  species 
of  relaxation,  we  think  an  hour  of  an  evening,  now  and  then,  is  well  and  plea- 
singly bestowed  by  setting  and  arranging  the  insects  which  may  have  fallen  in 
their  way  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  collector  should  furnish  himself 
with  pins  of  various  sizes,  and  with  small  boxes  lined  with  cork.  Lepidopte- 
roi/s  insects  may  be  killed  instantaneously,  by  a  pinch  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  on  the  under  side  of  the  body  at  the  breast.  Neuropferw,  (the  Dragon- 
Fly,  for  instance)  are  the  most  difficult  to  kill,  without  spoiling  the  specimen.* 
We  confess  that  the  cruelty  necessarily  practised,  .in  making  a  collection  of 
insects,  abstracts  much  from  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit;  but  the  Dragon- 
Fly  alone,  destroys  more  insects  in  an  evening,  than  a  hundred  of  the  most 
zealous  Entomologists,  The  collection  should  be  preserved  in  air-tight  cases, 
lined  with  cork;  and  a  piece  of  camphor,  inclosed  in  a  bit  of  white  leather,  per- 
forated with  a  pin,  should  be  placed  in  each  corner  of  the  case. 

Insects  in  this  month  are  very  numerous,  turn  which  way  one  will,  our  path 
is  beset   with  millions  of  living  creatures.     Flying  hwis,  [Ftrmica)  appear, 

*  The  best  method  of  killiiif?  these,  the  Coleoptera,  (beetles,  &c.)  and  indeed  all  kinds  of 
insect.s,  irchuling  Lepidoptcra,  is  to  have  a  cylindrical  tin  box,  about  3  oi-  4  inches  long,  per- 
fectly water-tight,  with  a  clo.se-fitting  lid  : — place  the  insert  in  tlie  box,  close  the  lid,  and  im- 
merse the  box,  about  half  its  length  in  boiling  water,  for  a  minute  or  two,  taknig  care  that  no 
water  g-ets  to  tlie  lid.  This  will  be  found  the  quicke.st  and  most  etfectual  mode,  and  it  does  not 
injuie  the  insects.  Tluy  may  he  taken  out  and  fixed  in  pro,)er  positions,  immediately. 
Vol,  1,  No.  2.  ji 
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Bees  kill  their  drones.  The  swallow-tailed  Butterfly  (^Pupilio  Mac/iao}i)&p^es.rs. 
The  Whaine  or  Burrell-fly  lays  its  eg'gson  Horses.  Black-eyed  Marble,  Pea- 
cock, Grand  Admiral,  Orange-tip,  Tortoise-shell,  and  Blue  Argus  Butterflies 
appear;  the  Elephant  Hawk  Moth,  and  many  other  species.  Beetles  are  nu- 
merous— 9^  are  the  Dragon  Flies.  The  House  Fly  has  scarcely  beg-un  to  be 
numerous  in  the  house.  The  Harvest  Bug  {^Acanis  Ricinns)  the  common 
Gnat  and  Musqviito  are  very  troublesome  at  the  fore  part  of  the  month.  Sto- 
iiin.ri/s  Ca/ri/franf,  which  much  resembles  the  House-fly,  is  now  a  great  tor- 
ment to  cattle.  'I  he  nest  of  the  Mason  Bee,  may  occasionally  be  seen  sticking 
to  a  wall,  like  a  patch  of  mud.  The  Vicindelta  may  be  met  with  in  great 
quantities  on  dry  banks.  The  Caterpillar  of  the  Vhalann  TVavarki  will,  if  not 
closely  looked  after,  attack  the  Gooseberry  trees.  Also  that  of  the  P.  Grossu- 
laria  will  begin  to  strip  the  currant  trees  of  their  foliage.  The  P.  Sercitella 
will  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  last  month,  introduce  themselves  into  clothes 
boxes,  and  deposit  their  eggs,  which  will  now  be  very  numerous  and  trouble- 
some. The  Crane-fly  (Tipi/la)  are  now  very  numerous.  The  T.  Olcracca 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  cabbage.  The  Wheat-fly,  (T.  Trifice)  lays  its  eggs  in 
a  single  ear  of  wheat,  and  would  soon  be  very  destructive,  were  it  not  for  its 
numerous  natural  enemies. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 
Under  this  head  we  intend  to  give  short  notices  of  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  migratory  birds,  and  such  other  particulars  of  the  habits  of  other  species 
as  may  be  interesting;  and  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers,  the  study  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  birds,  rather  than  the  making  collections  of  spe- 
cimens. In  order,  however,  that  they  may  be  able  to  preserve  properly 
such  as  may  fall  in  their  way,  we  intend  in  a  future  number  to  give  easy 
directions  for  the  preserving  these  and  other  objects  of  Natural  History. 

Many  of  the  summer  birds  of  passage,  as  the  Swift,  Hiricndo  Aptis;  the 
Wheat-ear,  Si/lcia  (Enautlie;  the  Night-jar,  Caprinuilgii^  EuropcBUs;  &c.  begin 
to  depart  and  others  which  still  remain  with  us  have  become  silent.  This  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  time  of  their  departure,  and  we  should  feel 
happy  in  receiving  communications  from  our  correspondents  on  this  subject. 
The  Turtle  Dove,  Columha  Tnrtur-y  departs.  The  Stone  Curlew,  Charadrius 
CEdicnenms  begins  to  congregate  previous  to  its  departure.  Their  shrill  note 
may  now  be  heard  in  the  night  in  Norfolk  and  the  southern  counties.  Young 
Swallows  and  Martins  begin  to  congregate. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Barometer.— Mean  height  29,891  iii.jhes.     Highest  30,260.    Lowest  29,  356. 
Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  61,6  degrees.     Highest  82.    Lowest  41. 
Rain. — Mean  quantity,  1,153  inches. 
Evaporation  — Mean  quantity,  3,327  inches. 
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HI—QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


Bishop's  Dwarf  Pea. — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  this  precious  article  ; 
it  vv;is  first  named  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  some  years  since,  and  was  then 
held  up  to  be  most  valuable,  as  an  earlj',  productive,  and  fine-tiavoured  pea. 
I  myself  was  induced  to  give  10s.  for  half  a  pint.  The  first  season  I  made 
every  excuse  for  its  failure,  judging  it  might  be  from  my  own  neglect  in  the 
management  of  it.  The  second  year  I  waited  with  almost  breathless  anxiety, 
for  the  coming  pea-season,  laughing  in  my  sleeve  at  the  assiduous  care  with 
which  my  neighbour  was  nursing  his  Early  Frames,  for  it  had  for  some  years 
been  a  subject  of  competition  between  us,  which  should  gather  the  first  dish. 
He  had  never  heard  of  Bishop's  Dwarf,  (by  the  way  I  wish  I  never  had,)  and  1 
hugged  myself  with  the  idea,  that  I  should  ere  long  surprise  him  with  the 
sight  of  my  Dwarfs  being  so  much  earlier  than  his;  but  conceive  my  mortifi- 
cation on  seeing  my  neighbour's  early  frames  ready  nearly  a  fortnight  before 
mine.  The  year  following  I  tried  them  again  with  as  little  success,  and  I  find 
on  enquiry,  that  they  are  general!}' a  fortnight  behind,  instead  of  that  time 
before  the  Early  Frames;  besides  they  are  good  for  little  when  ready,  at  least, 
1  think  theui  but  third  rate  peas  at  best.  Now,  what  I  complain  most  of,  is 
the  disappointment  a  person  feels,  who,  after  having  heard  an  article  eulogized 
to  the  skies,  and  purchasing  it,  proves  it  when  cultivated,  to  be  good  for  no- 
thing. The  Tottenham  Park  Vine  might  be  classed  as  one  of  this  species  of 
imposition.  A  little  advice  here,  perhaps,  would  not  be  amiss  as  to  how  you 
recommend  articles  to  your  Subscribers  ;  you  are  practical  men,  and  therefore 
will  be  considered  competent  to  give  a  proper  opinion  upon  any  article  when 
you  have  seen  it.  Now  what  I  would  advise  is,  that  you  never  recommend 
inferior  articles,  merely  because  they  are  new,  to  sorts,  wliich,  although  old, 
are  far  superior.  Some  people  run  away  with  the  notion,  that  because  a  thing 
is  new,  it  must  of  necessity  be  good — I  myself  have  paid  dearly  for  such  folly, 
and  therefore  caution  others  that  they  may  avoid  the  same  path. 
Hollotvaif,  July  13'/^.  J.  Simpson. 

We  were  almost  as  much  disappointed  with  the  Bishop's  Dwarf  Pea,  as  our 
Correspondent ;  (we  consider  it  more  adapted  to  field  culture  than  a  garden.) 
and  more  so,  if  possible,  with  the  Tottenham  Park  Grape.  We  hope  such  cir- 
cumstances of  unmerited  praise  will  rarely  occur  again. — Conuuctobs. 

Curious  Bird. — A  few  miles  from  Chesterfield,  I  observed  a  curious  bird  ;  it 
appeared  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  Black-bird,  except  its  throat  and  neck, 
which  were  pure  white,  and  its  cry  was  very  similar  to  the  Curlew, — Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  inform  me  what  is  its  name  ? 
.//»•// 28M,  1831.  (J^ 

(lOosEBERRiES. — Geiulemcn,  Will  you,  or  any  of  your  Correspondents,  furnish  me 
with  a  list  of  such  Gooseberries,  as  are  considered  best  wortli  cultivating,  and  if 
possible,  say  where  they  may  be  procured.  The  space  of  ground  I  want  to  plant, 
is  about  four  square  poles.  I  am  more  particular  about  having-  well-flavoured 
kinds,  and  such  as  will  prolong-  the  season  as  much  as  possible,  rather  than  the 
large  Show  berries,  that  have  but  one  quality,  namely  size. 

J.  B.,  July  Uth 

Most  likely  some  of  our  Correspondents  will  answer  the  enquiry  satisfactorily  ; — iT 
not,  we  will  endeavour  to  do  so,  before  the  time  for  planting  comes  on  — CoNn. 
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Advertisement  fob  a  Gardener's  Situation. — We  particularly  call  the 
attention  of  any  gentleman  wanting  a  good  Gardener,  to  the  Advertisement  on 
our  cover.  We  have  known  the  advertiser  a  considerable  time,  and  can  speak 
with  confidence  of  his  abilities. 

We  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  offering  a  few  hints  on  the  manner  of  Gar- 
deners advertising  for  situations.  We  think  it  essential  for  the  person  adver- 
tising, to  state  explicitly  where  he  last  lived,  and  how  long ;  and  also  as  many 
previous  situations  as  he  may  think  necessary.  This  will  inform  a  gentleman 
what  may  be  expected  from  engaging  him,  and  will  completely  distinguish 
him  from  one  of  those  jobbing  men  who  brew,  bake,  milk,  and  (as  the  phrase- 
ology goes)  "have  no  objection  to  take  care  of  a  horse  and  gig."  This  method 
will  prevent  much  future  dissatisfaction,  as  a  judgment  of  the  applicant's 
abilities  may  be  easily  formed  from  the  situations  he  had  heretofore  held. 
Such  is  the  plan  we  would  recommend,  and  we  feel  confident  that  it  would  be 
soon  more  approved  of,  than  the  dog-trot  method  of  applying  to  A. B.  &c. 
which,  by  giving  an  air  of  mystery  to  the  announcement,  leaves  an  opening 
for  sinister  interpretations.  Conductors. 


IV.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ZooLOtiiCAL  Society. — The  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  founders  of  this 
establishment  must  be  more  than  realized  ;  its  rate,  in  progress  and  advance- 
ment in  prosperity,  is  rapid  beyond  the  most  flattering  anticipation.  At  the 
annual  meeting,  held  at  the  usual  time  (tlie  beginning  of  last  month,) 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  a  most  gratifying  report  was  read, 
from  which  we  select  the  few  following  brief,  but  volume-speaking  parti- 
culars— "For  the  year  1827  the  receipts  were  but  £4,079;  for  the  last  year, 
1830,  they  came  to  £15,806,  and,  all  expenses  paid,  there  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society,  amounting  to  £776  6*.  lOd 
The  number  of  visitors  to  the  garden,  during  the  last  year,  was  224,715,  and 
to  the  museum  14,323.  The  number  of  members  too,  or  fellows,  (including 
many  ladies,)  belonging  to  the  Society,  has  increased  very  considerably  within 
the  year-:  they  reckoii  1814  at  present.  And  in  conclusion,  we  may  add  another 
pleasing  circumstance, — Lord  Stanley  has  been  elected  the  new  President,  to 
succeed  the  Marquis  of  Landsdown,  resigned. 

RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

To  ExrEHMiNATE  DocKS  AND  DANDELIONS.  The  Dandelion  is  a  most  trou- 
blesome weed,  in  grass-plats  and  gravel  walks. — To  eradicate  them  thoroughly 
from  pleasure  grounds  or  pastures,  cut  them  off  below  tlie  surface  with  a  knife, 
and  fill the?iole  with  salt. 

To  Destroy  Thistles,  Fern,  and  Coltsfoot.  "Having  once  a  pasture 
field"  says  a  correspondent  in  the  Country  Times,  "that  seemed  one  entire 
bed  of  common  Thistles,  and  having  occasion  to  carry  manure  across  it,  to 
another  field,  I  observed  all  the  Thistles  completely  killed,  wherever  the  carts 
went;  I  therefore  set  to,  and  rolled  the  whole  field  with  a  cast-iron  roller, 
once  in  the  latter  end  of  May;  and  twice  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  field 
has  been  free  from  Thistles  ever  since.  The  expense  was  only  3s.  per  acre. 
Fern  and  Coltsfoot  I  have  exterminated  in  the  same  way. 

HORTICULTURE. 
Charcoal   Dust. — A  writer  in  tlie  "Gardener's  Magazine"   asserts,   that  si.x 
years'  experience  lias  convinced  him  tiiat  charcoal  dust  is  a  remedy  for  grubs  and 
iiiouldiness  in  onions  ;   and   he  has  repeatedly  proved,  that   it  efiectualiy  prevents 
•  he  clubbing  in  the  roots  of  cabbages  and  cauliflowers. 
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Weeds. — The  annoyance  of  g-rass  or  weeds  springing-  up  between  the  stones  of 
pavements,  and  in  gravel  walks,  &c,  may  be  got  rid  of  for  years,  by  watering' 
with  a  solution  of  lime  and  sulphur  in  boiling  water. 

Chinese  Gardeners  have  a  wonderful  passion  for  reducing  their  flowering 
shrubs,  and  even  the  forest  trees,  to  a  dwarfish  size.  Cedars  and  pines  may  be 
seen  more  than  forty  years  old,  and  yet  not  above  two  feet  in  height,  while  the 
trunks,  branches,  and  leaves  are  well  proportioned. 

Rdsset  in  Apples. — Mr.  John  Williams,  C.M.H  IS.  in  a  paper  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  of  London,  attributes  the  cause  of 
Apples  becoming  russet,  to  the  alternating  temperature,  light,  shade,  dryness,  and 
moisture,  which  many  times  occur  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when  July  or  August 
is  showery.  Continued  rain,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  cloudy  day,  does  not 
seem  to  produce  the  same  eft'ect,  but  the  sudden  intense  light  which  commonly 
succeeds  a  shower,  ;it  the  time  the  fruit  is  wet,  injures  the  skin,  and  occasions  small 
cracks,  like  the  net-work  upon  the  melon. 

HORTICULTURAL  RARIIIES. 

Strawberrv. — A  Strawberry,  measuring  full  seven  inches  in  circumference,  was 
on  Sunday  last,  gathered  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  W.  Clinton,  of  Prospect-Place, 
Torrington . — Ejtclcr  tiazcite. 

Polyanthus. — A  rare  and  beautiful  specimen  of  this  plant,  was  lately  gathered 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Twiston,  of  Denbigh,  having  154  full  grown  and  perfect 
Hovvers  on  a  sing-le  stem. 


v.— HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Horticultural  Fete. — We  were  wrong-,  in  stating  tliat  600  tickets  less  were  issueil  at  tlie 
late  Fete  tliaii  at  that  which  took  plare  two  years  asjo, — we  have  since  understood  that  300 
was  about  the  dcrficiency.  We  are  also  glad  to  hear  that  practiral  sardeners  were  allowed  to 
see  the  exhibition,  on  the  morning-  of  the  Fete.  We  were  certainly  informed  to  the  contrary  at 
the  time. — The  reaison  of  oiir  noticin'.;  this  is,  that  we  are  always  ready  to  correct  any  state 
ment  that  has  apjiearcd  incorrectly  in  the  Horticultural  Reirister;  it  is  jiarticnlarly  satisfactory 
in  this  case,  as  we  are  hapi)y  to  learn  that  the  mana-^ers  of  the  Fete  ha<i  no  intention  of  excln- 
iling practical  fraideners  from  the  exhihition  of  Fruits.  Another  error  we  would  notice:  in  the 
same  report,  is  the  insertion  qs  relates  to  the  fruit,  of  the  word  sold  instead  of  bought. 

CoNDliCTORS. 

CAMBRIDGE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  June  Show  on  Wednesday,  June  2'2nrl,  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  Petty 
Cury;  Mr.  Mitchell's  splendid  new  room  was  used  for  the  occasion.  The  fruits  were  of  the  hest 
([iiality,  and  the  flowers  were  as  good  as  the  state  of  the  season  would  allow.  The  Ranuncu- 
luses were  rather  beyond  the  point  of  perfection.  The  tables  were  set  out  with  some  beautiful 
plants  and  bouquets.  The  doors  opened  at  two,  and  .shortly  afterwards  tlie  chaiiman  (the  Rev. 
R.  Lascelles,)  announced  the  following  award  of  the  judges: —  « 

Strawberrie.s,  (best  ft  for  flavour.)     Prize — Mr.  Brewer. 

Ditto,  (best  lb  containing  fewest  in  number.)     Prize,  (34  to  the  ft.)  Keen's  Seedling — 

Colonel  Pemberton. 
Ciierries,  (best  plate.)     Prize,  May  Duke — Colonel  Pemberton. 

Melon,  (not  less  than  one  and  a  halftb)    Prize,  Early  Golden  Cantaloupe — Mr  Dall. 
Ranunculuses. — (I2be-t,  1  of  a  sort)  Prize  Medal, — Prince  Galitzin,  .launede  Pompadour, 

Beroth,  CedoNulli,    L'Acajou,   CJermanicns,    Noraius,  Bouquet,  Sans-pareil,  Adrian, 

Hercules  Nomius,  Robert  Burns. Mr.  Twitchett. 

Ditto,  (6  best,  one  of  a  .sort,)  Prize, — Feu  de  Fontenay,  Cedo  Nulli,  Nomius,  Coinble  de 

Richesse,  Venus,  Victonncaux — Mr.  Challis. 
Ranunculus. — Prize — Mr.  F.  Finch. 

Seedling  Ditto. — Bailey's  Princess  Victoria — Mr.  liailey. 
Pinks, — (9  best,  1  of  a  sort.)  First  Prize — Medal — Belle  Alliance,  Beau  Suwarrow,  Knight's 

Lady  Aclaiid,  Borrott's  Conquerer,  Davey's   Eclipse,  Clarke's  Smolensko,  Harefield 

Beauty,  Bexley  Hero,  Little  Surprise — Mr.  Cantling. 

Second  Prize — Adelaide,  Hopkins'  No.2,  Bow's  Lusti'e,  Keen's  Wellington,  Style's 

Hero,  Banbury    Hero,    Ambrose's  Lady    Hill,    Borrett's    Conqueror,    Seedling — Mr. 

Risplier. 
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Pinks. — (4  Ijest,  one  of  a  soit)  Fiist  Vrize — I! aietidU  Beauty,  Biggleswade  Beauty,  Botitli's 

Wellington,  Slwrpe's  Seedling — Mr.  Prior. 
Second   Prize — Borrett's  Conqueror,  Barnard's  Bexley   Hero,    I,u  Belle  Alliaiire, 

Hiirefield  Beauty— Mr.  TIaylock. 
Pink — Prize — Bray's  Invineihle — Mr.  Haylock. 
Seedling  Ditto — Prize — Mr.  Ripslier. 
Roses — (6  best.)  First  Prize — Seedling,  Pomponorc  Blanc,  African  Black,  Blaucli  Superb, 

White,  Nouvelle  Piroine,  Gasse  Violette — Mr.  Widnall. 

Second  Prize — Double  Yellow,  George  tlie  Fourth,  White  Provence,  Blush  Scarlet 

Moss,  two  unknown — Rev.  R.  Lascelles. 
Rose — Prize — Shaleuse  Provence — Mr.  Gimson. 

COTTAGER'S  PRIZES. 
Potatoes — (lib  of  new) — .latnes  Tuck,  Windmill  Cottage,  Harston. 
Roses — (3  of  different  sorLs)  Gtorge  the  Fourth,  Moss   Rose,  Unknown — Edward  Dowse, 

Irklelon. 

'I'he  next  show  was  announced  for  Friday,  the  iSnd  of  July,  when  Cottag^er's  Prizes  will  be 
given  for  the  best  Carnation, Balsam,  i  ft  of  Currants,  ditto  of  Gooseberries,  50  French  Beans, 
and  Nosegay,  to  bo  cut  fr<mi  .the  cottagers's  own  garden  only.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  ihe  Chair- 
man was[)assed  unanimously,  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over. 

CAMBRIDCiE  FLORISTS'  SOCIETY. 

The  Florists'  Society  held  their  Ranunculus  and  Pink  Shows,  at  the  Hoop  Hotel,  on  Tuesday 
June  21st.     There  were  upwards  of  400  blooms  sent  in  for  rorapetition. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Monthly  Committee  Meeting  ol'  this  Society,  yesterday,  at  their  room,  263  Higli-Slreet 
in  this  city,  there  were  exhibited  from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Johnes,  Hill's-Court,  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  the  Alstroeraeria  Tricolor,  Pimele  Decussata,  Lilium  Longiflorum,  and  Gloxinia 
Canh  .s<:eiis;  and  from  the  gardi-ns  of  Messrs.  Dyniond  and  Co,  a  rich  display  of  Pelargoniuin.s, 
amongst  which  were  the  following  varieties: — P.  Iu.stratnin,  Nutans,  Gloriannni  or  Cineen  of 
Portugal,  Betsy,  Conipactuni,  Laxitlorium,  Princess  Augusta,  Herione,  Conchyllatum,  Colley- 
anum,  &c.,  together  with  a  specimen  of  Thuiiliergia  Alata,  some  part  of  Messrs.  Dymond's 
di-splay  finding  a  purchaser  in  the  room.— EXETEK  FLYING   POST. 

HULL  BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Garden  was  held  at  the  Kingstone 
Hotel  on  Wednesday,  May  the  lull — Col.  Altiiorpe,  the  President  in  the  chair.  In  the  first 
instance,  tlie  attention  of  the  Meeting  which  was  much  larger  than  usual,  was  called  to  the 
statement  of  the  accounts,  and  such  explanations  were  given  as  satisfied  every  per.son  present 
that  great  economy  had  been  used,  and  the  finances  were  ma  most  favourable  state.  A  long 
list  of  donations  to  the  Garden  was  then  read,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors.  The  other  resoUi- 
tiins  were  carried  and  a  "•ommittee  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year.  \V.  English  ICsq.  of  Denmark 
Hill,  has  presented  to  the  Botanic  Garden  n  ne  varieties  of  the  Ixia,  brought  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  Mr.  ^Vehb,  a  friend  of  his. 

MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Second  EMhibition  of  ibis  Society,  for  the  \)r,'sent  season,  was  held  at  the  Royal-Ex- 
cliange  Dining-Uoom,  on  Monday,  July  I8th.  The  display  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  was 
exceiltnt,  particularly  the  (irapes,  some  of  the  bunches  weighing  several  pounds  each,  all 
beautifully  swelled  and  richly  coloured.  Ammgsttlie  Vegetables,  our  attention  was  also  di- 
rected to  some  fine  Celery,  the  size  of  which  at  so  early  a  season,  far  exceeded  anything  of  the 
kind  we  ever  before  witnessed. —  We  hope  soxiie  of  our  Manchester  friends  will  not  fail  to  favor 
us  with  an  article  on  its  cultivation. 

The  manner  of  ]ilaciMg  the  Fruit  for  exhibition,  was  the  best  we  have  ever  seen; — each  sort 
was  placed  togellier  distinctly,  commencing  with  Pines,  then  Grapes,  &c.  by  this  plan  a  com- 
parison of  their  i-i's|icctive  merits  was  at  once  easily  made. 

None  hut  Siibscrilurs  and  their  families  were  admitted,  until  a  certain  hour  m  the  afternoon, 
when  t'le  public  was  allowed  to  enter  by  paying  a  small  remuneration.  We  understand,  the 
Society  intends  to  have  its  next  Exhibition  at  the  Garden,  which  is,  considering  the  little  time  it 
has  been  commenced,  in  an  amazing  state  of  foi"wardness. CONDUCTORS. 

MANCHESTER  FLORAL  AND  HORi  ICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
(FREE  TO  ALL  ENGLAND.) 

The  second  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  season,  was  held  (m  .Monday  the  23rd  of  ?tlay 
in  the  Albion  Bazaar.  The  nueting  was  intended  principally  for  the  exhihitimi  of  tulips.  Of 
these  there  was  a  numerous  assemblage;  but,  imfortunately  for  several  of  tlie  principal  growers, 
the  day  of  exhibition  was  fixed  at  too  late  a  period  to  allow  of  their  producing  many  of  their 
best  flowers  in  a  state  of  perfection ;  numbers  of  those  produced  were  considerably  overblow  n  ; 
and  many  others,  we  understand,  were  entirely  withheld,  from  the  same  cause.  Not"  itlistand- 
Ing-  this  di.sadvanlage,  the  show  was  fully  equal,  and  was  considered  by  .vevcriil  judges,  lo  he 
superior  to  that  of  any  fornirr  meeting;  the  feathered  bizarres  in  particular  were  dec  uledly 
entitled  to  this  praise;  and  the  feathered  roses  were  scarcely,  if  at  all.  inferior  to  lliem.     Tilt 
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,1'liuivatioii  of  all  inoent  was  excited  to  a  vi'iy  high  degree,  by  a  most  extraordinary  tulip,  of 
tlie  feathered  bybloemeu  species,  growu  l)y  Mr.  G.  Bnwley,  in  tli  ■  neighbourhood  of  No'ting- 
bani,  which  was  pronounced  by  every  connoisseur  who  had  an  opportunity  of  inspection;'  it,  to 
h;',  without  exception,  the /«os/  nerirli/  per/ret' tiiiwer  they  had  ever  behehl.  It  was  therefore 
reiaided  as  a  most  rare  unit  sini/nlur  ciirioxi'fi/,  and  was  viewed  with  feelings  almost  of  venera- 
tion by  many  of  those  \v)io.-e  a(u|iiirenieuts  enabled  them  thoroughly  to  appreciate  its  beauties. 
— Manchesler  Courier,  May  2.S//i,  ISil. —  liarh  petal  of  the  flower  measured  in  circumference 
10|  incl)es,  and  was  maliciously  cut  iu  pieces,  by  some  fjrQwer  at  the  Manchester  Meeting,  to 
prevent  its  being  shown  again. — Nollinglwm  Review,  Julij  1st,  1B31. 

NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Monthly  Exhibition  of  Flowers. — The  activity,  skill  and  .'uccess,  of  Mr.  Geo. Thur- 
tell,  as  an  Horticulturist,  are  perpetually  putting'  forth  fresh  claims  upon  the  regard  of  the 
now  very  numerous  lovers  of  this  useful  science.  He  has  this  year  given  to  inspection  a  monthly 
exhibition  of  flowers  and  each  succeeding  show  ap|)ears  to  improve  upon  the  former.  At  his 
show  of  Ranunculuses  there  were  no  less  than  about  1600  specimens,  arranged  and  displayed 
to  the  highest  advantage,  in  phials;  the  choicest  of  the  flowers  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
table.  For  delicacy,  beauty,  and  variety,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  exquisite  collection,  lu 
tlie  centre  of  the  table  stood  a  noble  variety  of  the  Fuchsia  iu  full  bearing;  aud  some  excellent 
Strawberries. 

THR  PeRBNNIAL  Kidney  Bean  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lindley  lately  at  the  Horticultural 
Meeting  at  Norwich,  was  the  well  known  Scarlet  Runner,  (Phaseolus  Multiflorus.)  Johnson, 
in  his  editifin  of  Gerarde,  1633,  says  it  was  introduced  into  thiscountry  by  John 'I'radescant. 
It  was  figured  by  Cornutu.s,  in  his  Canad  Plant,  page  184,  185,  printed  at  Paris  in  1035.  The 
[ilants  exhibited  were  some  from  seeil,  sown  in  April,  18.30  ;  these  were  taken  up  in  Novem- 
ber, and  preserved  iusoine  dry  mould  in  thf  cellar  through  the  winter,  and  planted  out  again 
the  7th  of  April  last.  The  roots  were  then  perfectly  sound,  as  well  as  the  stems;  from  both  of 
which,  at  time  of  their  exhibition,  they  had  pushed  vigorous  young  shoots,  of  from  0  to 'J 
inclies  in  length.  Others,  of  which  tliese  formed  a  part,  arc  now  growing  luxuriantly,  twiuing 
round  the  stakes,  and  will  soon  produce  a  second  year's  crop. 

NOTTINGHAM  fLORLST  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  third  Exhibition  on  Wednesday,  June  15th,  when  there  was  a  fine  show 
of  Geraniums  and  Green-house  Plants,  from  the  gardens  of  Rob;  rt  Padley  Esq.  Miss  Longden, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Frittingham,  &c.  and  Vegetables  and  Fruit  from  those  of  Lord  Rancliffe,  Iclia- 
bod  Wright  Esq.  T.  Barber  Es((.   Rev.  E.  Thoroton,  Dr.  Storer,  Mr.  Green,  &c. — A  number 
of  Prizes  were  awarded.     The  Florists'  Flowers  at  the  Exliibition,  were  principally  Pinks  and 
Ranunculuses,  amongst  which  were  the  following: — 
Raunuculusts,  (the  best  8,  1  of  a  kind)  First  Prize, — 1   Naxara,    2  Virgoleuse,    3  Prince 
(ialatzin,    4  L'  Arbrisseau,  5  Peter  the  Great,   6  Massula,   7  White  Mountain,   8  Op 
Van  Romania. — gained  by  Mr  Gascoigne. 
Ditto,  Second  Prize, —  I  Naxara,    2  Purple  Duchess,    3  Thompson's   Seedling,    4  L'  Ar. 
brissean,  5  Beauty  Flora,  6  Phiiidres,    7  Bell's  White,  8  llhododendron. — gained  by 
the  Rev.  E.  L.  Thoroton. 
Pinks. — 1  Lee's  Adelaide.    2  Lee's  .Superior.    3  Tree's  Suwarrow.    4  Lee's  Bow's  Marianne. 
5  Gallon's  George  IV.    6  Bow's  Lustre. — all  gained  by  Mr.  Lee. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Heac/t  and  Sectariiie  Vrecs,  must  again  be   looked   carefully  over,    and  all   superfluous  and 

fure-right  branches  taken  of!',  taking  care  to  let  the  fVuit  be  well  exposed  to^the  sun  ;  if  the 

weather  should  prove  dry  any  length  of  tioie,  it  will  be  necessary  to  water   them  at  tlie 

roots,  except  when  the  fruit  is  ripening. 
b'uJdin:/,  when  not  done  last  month,  may  be  finished  in  the  beginning  of  this,  or  at  least  as 

long  as  the  bark  will  ri.se  well;  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  those  buds  that  were  put  iu 

last  month,  and  loose  any  of  the  bandages  that  require  it. 
/"'(V/s,  are  now  beginning  to  ripen,  therefore  cut  away  the  fore-right  shoots,  and  uail/the  others 

iu  at  full  length,  exposing  the  Fruit  as  much  as  you   can  without  stripping  the  leaves. 

see  Page  71.' 
Cun'a«/s,  against  walls,  &c.,  should  now  be  maited  iu  fine  weather,  \\  hen  the  fruit  is  dry,  in 

order  to  preserve  them  to  a  late  time  of  the  year. 
Strawberry  Beds,  in  late  situations,  now  in  bearin;;,  should  the  weather  prove  dry,  ought  to  be 

watered.     It  is  now  a  good  time  to  plant  out  new  beds,  aud  if  sullicieut  are  not  potted  for 

forcing,  some  of  the  early  sorts,  such  as  Grove-end,  Scarlet,  Kosrhi  iry,  &c.,    may  still 

be  done,  but  it  is  far  Itetter  never  to  be  later  tliaii  July. 
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Dispnses  and  Insects.  The  trees  }iave  not  liitlicrto  suffered  from  the  Mildew,  on  account  of  the 
.ine  weather,  but  should  it  ai)pear,  Wiish  the  trees  with  sulphur  and  water,  by  means  of  a 
garden  ens^ine;  should  the  red  spider,  (acarus)  be  tronblesonie,  >ise  tlie  same  as  for  the  Mil. 
dew;  or  clear  water,  often  applied,  will  have  the  desired  efl'ect.  The  Earwig,  (Forfiruia 
Auricularia)  are  not  very  numerous  around  us,  but  when  they  attack  the  fruit,  place 
lengths  of  bean  stalks  in  the  trees,  in  which  they  will  shelter,  and  if  they  are  blown  out 
every  mornintr,  and  killed,  you  will  speedily  reduce  their  numbers.  Should  the  JVood- 
louse,  (Onisciis  Assellus)  be  prevalent  on  the  walls,-  to  ei-adicate  them,  see  extract  from 
Gardener's  Magazine,  inserted  in  our  Register  for  July,  page  16. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Carnation  Layers  will  In  genei-al  now  be  pretty  well  rooted,  pot  them  in  32  sized  pots  in  good 
rich  mould,  placing:  three  or  four  in  a  pot;  if  sufficient  plants  have  not  been  obtained,  they 
may  .still  be  propagated  with  success. 

Auricula  and  Polyunthiis  Seeds,  now  sown,  Kenerally  succeed  better  than  in  the  spring ;  young 
seedlings  also  may  be  pricked  out  in  a  shady  border. 

livlhous. Rooted  Plants,  such  as  Crown  Imperials,  Martagon  Lilies  &c.,  may  now  be  trans- 
planted, which  should  be  done  after  the  leaves  are  decayed,  before  thej'  make  fresh  fibres; 
also  the  seeds  of  Bulbous  plants  may  now  be  sown 

Biennial  and  Perennial  Heedlini/s,  such  as  Sweet  Williams,  Wall-flowers,  Stocks,  &c.,  should 
now  be  planted  out  in  beds,  to  transplant  in  the  spring,  it  would  be  well  to  choose  cloudy 
weather  for  the  purpose. 

Mignonette,  should  now  be  sown  in  pots  to  stand  through  the  winter,  in  frames;  the  mou'd 
.selected  for  the  purpose,  should  be  maiden  soil,  light,  sandy,  and  free  from  dung. 

Dahlia  Cuttings,  may  still  be  |iut  in  with  success,  where  suflicient  ha.s  not  been  struck, 

Promplon  and  Ten  ireek  Stocks  should  now  be  sown,  the  latter  to  shelter  in  the  frames  through 
the  winter,  and  flower  early  in  the  spring' 

Pink  |)ipings  may  still  be  put  in,  where  a  sullicient  quantity  has  not  been  propagated. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  of  many  kinds,  should  now  be  propagated,  by  parting  the  roots,  such  as 
Gentiana,  Lychnif,  Campanula,  I'riniula,  Ilelleborus,  &c. 

Erica  cuttings,  when  not  dom;  before,  may  be  put  in. — Carefully  takeoff  the  extreme  ends,  at 
about  an  inch  or  less,  and  put  them  in  a  ])ot  of  fine  house  or  Calais  sand;  after  watering, 
let  them  remain  three  hours  or  more,  afterwards  cover  them  tightly  down  with  abell-glass, 
setting  them  in  a  moderare  dry  warmth,  and  water  them  occasionally,  shading  them 
constantly  from  the  sun. 

Diosmas,  and  many  other  green-house  plants,  with  delicate  foliage,  may  now  be  struck  by 
cuttings,  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  Erica. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Cclert/,  planted  in  July,  will  require  eartliing  up  in  the  begiiming  of  this  month;  he  careful  to 

choose  fine  weather,  when  the  plants  are  dry;  also  plant  out  more  to  come  in  early  in  the 

spring. 
Turnips,  should  be  sown  in  the  first  week,  for  a  main  crop,  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  Autumn, 

and  about  twice  more  in  the  course  of  the  month  for  a  succession. 
Radishes  should  be  sown  about  three  times  in  the  month  fir  successive  .luturan  crops. 
Lettuce  plants,  of  a  good  size  must  be  j)lantcd  out  and  kept  well  watered,  when  the  weather  is 

dry,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  run  to  seed  ;  also  sow  about  the  1st  and  3rd  weeks  to  come  in 

for  autumn  and  winter  use 
Endive,  may  now  be  planted  out  for  a  full  crop,  in  rowsone  foot  apart,  and  about  eight  inches 

in  the  rows  from  plant  to  plant ;  and  sow  a  little  more  seed  for  a  late  spring  crop. 
Carrots,  .sown  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  month  will  be  fit  for  drawing  young  in  the 

spring. 
Onions ;  where  young  ones  are  wanted,  a  few  of  the  Stratzburg  might  be  sown  in  the  begin. 

ning,  to  use  from  November  to  May  ;  also  about  the  iOth  sow  a  full  crop  of  the  Welsh. 
Spinach,  for  the  main  crop,  to  stand  the  winter,  must  be  sown  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle 

of  the  month. 
Cabbage  seed,  sown  aboiit  the  first  week,  will   come  in  for  autumn  and  winter;  and  about  the 

middle  of  the  month  sow  the  Battersea,  Yorkshire,  and  Sugar-loaf,  for  spring.       Take 

advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  finish  planting  out  Savoys,  Brocoli,  Borecole,    Brus- 

sels  Sprouts,   Sec. 
Cauliflower  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  month  to  stand  through 

the  winter  in  frames,  &.c.     Tliose  sown  in  June,  now   planted  out,   will,  if  the  weatiier 

proves  favourable,  continue  in  u.se  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  December. 
Herbs  fit  for  cutting  must  be  gathered  in  dry  days. 

Shallots  and  Garlic,  if  the  stems  indicate  the  roots  are  full  grown,  take  them  upon  a  dry  day. 
Insects.     The  chief  depredators  are  the  Caterpillar  of  the  common  Large  f'fibbune  Hutterfly, 

(Pontia  Brassica)  which  must  be  picked  oft"  the  Cabbage  plants;  and  the  Slug,  (Limax 

Agrestis)  which  may  be  destroyed  by  quick-lime  being  thrown  upon  them  when  disrovered , 

or  laying  it  round  the  roots  of  the  plants  they  infect,  will  in  a  great  measure  prevent  their 

depredations, 


fi.  .lewitt,  Printer,  Duffield,  near  Derbj-. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUXICATIOXS. 


ARTICLE  I. — Some  Comparative  Reinarkfi  on  Wood  and 
Metal  Hot-hoiiae  Roofs.  By  Joseph  Thompson,  Sen. 
C.M.H.S.  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
AVelbeck,  Notts. 

Gentlemen, 

I  see  in  your  Prospectus,  and  what  is  now  published  in  the 
Horticultural  Register,  that  you  intend  to  give  plans  for  Hot-houses, 
with  such  information  thereon,  as  will  be  useful  in  the  erection  thereof. 
The  minutiae  of  such  work  is  very  much  wanted  by  young  gardeners  and 
others. 

Agreeable  to  your  request  and  my  promise,  I  now  send  you  some 
comparative  remarks  on  Metallic  Roofs  and  Sashes,  and  those  of  Wood. 
We  read,  in  that  useful  work  "T/ie  G>irdenefs  Magazine,'"''  some  con- 
flicting observations  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  metal  structures,  for 
Horticultural  purposes;  it  having  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  had  not  only 
the  erecting,  but  the  planting  and  attending  various  kinds  of  hot-houses, 
for  more  than  45  years,  I  bejj  to  ofier  a  little  practical  advice  on  this 
subject. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  this  place,  (1801)  the  metallic  mania  broke  out 
and  spread  rapidly,  and  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Walter  Nichol,  (not  t'le 
author  of  that  name,  but  his  nephew)  then  gardener  at  Shipley  Hall, 
caught  the  metallic  fever,  and  he  being  a  man  justly  noted  for  his  pro- 
fessional talents,  smittled  many  gentlemen  and  gardeners  who  took  his 
advice  in  erecting  hot-houses,  some  of  which  I  went  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  see,  and  was  struck  with  the  incongruity  of  compound  sashes 
with  wood  mortices  and  metal  tenons.  In  1804  Mr.  Nichol  and  tV>e 
patentee  called  upon  me  with  patterns  of  snsh-bars,  n  printed  W^a  of 
Vol.1,  No.  3  O 
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prices,  and  some  very  pretty  drawings  of  hot-houses  recently  built  with 
patent  sashes.  1  had  to  make  66  new  sashes  at  that  time,  but  I  told 
the  patentee  that  I  could  not  think  of  giving  £1  18s.  6d.  at  Birmingham, 
for  that  which  I  could  have  made  for  £1  3s,  6d.  at  home;  even  if  the 
per  centage  fee  was  doubled ;  and  as  to  their  everlasting  durability,  I 
conceived  it  was  quite  impossible  that  wood  mortices  and  metal  tenons 
could  last  twenty  years — which  was  the  case,  those  sashes  which  1  went 
to  see  had  to  be  changed  in  less  time  than  those  named  by  Mr.  M''  Mur- 
trie,  who  may  well  advise  gentlemen  to  pause  and  reflect  before  they 
erect  such  things  in  a  Frvit-forcinc]  garden. 

As  to  the  more  recent  invention  of  hot-houses  with  rafters  and  sashes 
all  of  metal,  whether  copper,  cast-iron,  or  cast-steel,  the  well  known 
powers  of  all  kinds  of  metal  as  conductors  of  heat  and  cold,  and  their 
susceptibihty  of  both,  as  regards  their  expandmg  and  contracting  pow- 
ers, are  so  great,  that  if  they  do  not  cram  the  walls  down  by  expansion, 
nor  receive  fractures  by  contraction,  they  certainly  are  improper  mate- 
rials for  exciting  vegetation,  particularly  early  in  the  season. 

The  following  practical  case  will  bear  upon  the  point  in  question: — 
I  have  seen  a  cast-iron  pine-stove,  with  the  metal  so  much  contracted  in 
the  winter  months,  that  the  interstices  were  obliged  to  be  stuffed  with 
moss  and  wool,  and  even  then  the  hoar-frost  has  appeared  in  some  pla- 
ces in  the  inside  of  the  roof,  and  the  gardener  assured  me,  that  in  hot 
weather  the  expansion  was  so  great,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  move 
the  sashes  for  ventilation,  and  the  conducting  powers  of  the  metal  ren- 
dered a  continual  watching  necessary,  to  regulate  the  temperature. 

It  is  now  frequent  for  retired  tradesmen  to  have  gardens,  and  to  build 
small  Hot-houses.  I  know  an  instance  of  one  who  wished  to  have  a  few 
grapes  and  keep  a  few  plants  for  amusement ;  he  took  bad  advice  and 
built  one  of  those  gay,  expensive,  kickshaw  things,  with  an  idea  to 
eclipse  a  more  frugal  neighbour,  who  had  a  wood  hot-house,  but  he 
soon  found  out  that  it  was  a  mistake ;  the  money  was  gone,  and  the  pro- 
duce never  came,  under  the  management  of  the  gentleman  and  his  raaii- 
of-all-works.  I  could  give  names,  &c.,  but  that  would  be  adding  insult 
to  disappointment, — a  caution  to  other  gentlemen  is  here  intended.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  hot-house  of  some  intelligent  nurseryman  often 
presents  a  tolerably  good  pattern  ;  there  is  generally  economy  and  use- 
fulness combined.  Sometimes  cases  occur  where  such  erections  can  be 
attached  to  the  library  or  drawing-room — a  good  plan  and  paper  on  this 
is  given  in  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine,''  vol.  VI.  page  664. 

When  it  is  intended  to  build  a  hot-house,  there  generally  is  some 
particular  specified  purpose  in  view,  such  as  grapes,  peaches,  pine- 
apples, or  botanical  plants,  more  or  less  hardy,  &c.  ;  those  consider-^ 
ations  ought  to  rule  not  only  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  house,  but 
the  p'.tch  of  the  roof,  which  is  a  n:ost  essential  point  as  rec:ards  early  or 
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late  forcing,  as  wel!  as  the  durability  thereof,  whether  the  roof  be  of 
metal  or  wood  ;  and  practical  men  can  Kcnerally  furcsec  ami  provide 
for  ultimate  success  in  such  buildinsjs,  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale, 
but  mechanical  patentees  are  more  likely  to  produce  novelty  to  the  eye, 
than  useful  economical  hot-houses  for  use  in  a  fruit  garden. 

Where  large  ornamental  conservatories  are  wanted,  the  Baileys  of 
London,  or  the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  would  certainly  produce  a 
more  light  and  elegant  effect,  than  the  dark,  heavy,  barnlike  buildings 
made  by  the  ornamental  architects  of  former  times. 

Hot-house  roofs,  wholly  of  metal,  are  of  too  recent  a  date  to  say  any- 
thing positive  on  the  number  of  years  they  will  last ;  but  wood  roofs 
and  sashes  have  been  in  use  long  enough  to  show  that  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  them  on  the  score  of  durability.  I  now  give  the  age  and 
condition  of  some  hot-houses  of  long  standing. 

A  pine-stove,  105  feet  long,  all  the  roof  of  deal  wood,  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  57  years,  it  has  had  some  repairs  lately,  and  there  does  not 
appear  the  least  doubt  but  it  will  last  57  years  longer.  This  house 
has  a  flattish  pitch,  the  angle  of  inclination  being  only  26  degrees. 

A  vinery  and  peach-house,  upwards  of  200  feet  long,  the  rafters  of 
oak  and  sashes  of  deal,  has  been  in  constant  use  1 10  years;  they  have 
had  a  new  front-wall-plate,  and  other  repairs,  and  no  person  can  say 
when  it  will  be  worn  out ;  the  sashes  have  not  a  rotten  tenon  nor  bro- 
ken bar  in  them.  This  roof  has  a  sharper  pitch,  the  angle  being  45 
degrees. 

Other  cases  of  durability  in  wood  hot-house  roofs  of  intermediate  age 
and  angles  of  altitude  are  in  abundance,  but  the  above  two  cases  are 
sufficient  to  show  what  we  may  expect  from  cheap  wood  roofs — the 
durability  of  dear  metal  ones  remains  to  be  proved. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c.  &c. 
Welbeck,  Jug.  6lh,  1831.  J.  Thompson, 


Article  II. — Account  of  a  Remarkable  Large  Espalier 
Apple  Tree.)  growing  at  Doveridge,  the  neat  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Waterpark.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Thomas 
DovEY,  Gardener  there. 

Gentlemen, 

If  you  think  the  following  account  of  a  remarkable  large  espa- 
lier Apple-tree,  worth  inserting  in  your  new  Magazine,  it  is  entirely  at 
your  service.  The  sort  is  well  known  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the 
name  of  the  Doveridge  J^onsuch,  and  from  what  I  know  of  it,  and  the  in- 
formation I  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  it  from  others.  1  find  it  has  been 
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planted  upwards  of  43  years.  The  length  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  is  ninety-nine  feet,  and  it  increases  annually  from  two  to  three 
feet.  Since  I  have  had  the  management  of  it,  (which  is  eight  years,)  it 
has  grown  in  length  twenty  feet ;  it  is  not  more  than  six  feet  in  height, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  stem  about  four  feet.  It  is  an  enormous 
bearer,  and  an  excellent  fruit,  but  more  adapted  for  the  kitchen  than  for 
eating,  as  it  grows  to  a  large  size.  Another  very  remarkable  feature, 
which  I  must  not  omit,  is,  that  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  three  branches  in- 
variably bear  fruit  only  on  alternate  seasons ;  so  that  the  branch  bearing 
the  present  year,  will  next  season  be  destitute  of  fruit,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  the  branches  bearing  next  year,  will  rest  the  year  following. 

1  am,  Gentlemen, 
Dover idge  Gardens,  (  Yours,  &c. 

J«t^j/9</i,  1831.      S  Thos.  DovEY. 

P.S.  1  have  been  induced  to  send  you  the  above  account,  in  order  that 
some  of  your  Physiological  Correspondents  may,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Magazine,  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a 
phenomenon. 


Article  III. — An  accviuU  of  Heatlnrj  a  Pinery  and  Pine- 
Pit,  at  Sir  Edward  Dodswortli's,  Bart.,  Nealand-Park, 
near  IVakrfield.  By  Mu.  .John  Lister,  Gardener 
there. 

Gkntlemkn, 

After  perusing  the  tirs^t  number  of  your  Horticultural  Re- 
gister, with  very  great  pleasure,  I  sit  down  to  attend  to  your  Avislies, 
(and  my  duty)  as  expressed  in  your  introductory  remarks,  and  having 
very  recently,  made  some  alterations  in  the  mode  of  heating  a  Pinery 
and  Pit,  at  this  place,  which  fully  answers  my  expectations,  I  herewith 
send  you  a  description  and  })lan  of  the  improvement. 

My  object,  in  the  alterations  I  have  made,  was  with  a  view  to  dis- 
pense with  bark  or  leaves  as  a  medium  of  heating  the  pit  for  pine 
plants,  and  at  the  same  time  to  heat  the  house  with  hot  water.  In 
consequence  of  the  form  of  the  house,  (which  had  been  erected  a  number 
of  years)  I  was  not  able  to  fix  the  hot-water  pipes  in  those  situations 
in  the  house,  which  I  desired ;  I  shall  therefore  in  the  following  detail, 
gi^e  a  description  for  heating  the  pit,  according  to  the  plan  I  have 
adopted,  and  for  heating  the  house  as  I  should  have  wished,  had  the 
form  of  the  house  admitted  of  it. 

The  boiler,  A,  [Fig.  14]  is  two  feet  square  to  the  angles,  with  a  top 
rising  five  mches  in  the  centre,  as  B ;  that  part  of  the  boiler  above  the 
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square,  is  for  the  purpose  of  containing  steam,  c,  is  a  brass  funnel, 
fixed  to  a  pipe  that  reaches  about  six  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  as  D,  so  that  in  feeding  the  boiler,  no  heat  esca})es  at  the  time  ; 
E,  is  a  large  sized  ale-tap,  fixed  to  the  neck  of  the  feeding  pi]>e,  close 
under  the  funnel,  in  order  to  confine  any  heat  or  steam  that  might  es- 
cape, so  that  it  is  only  opened  for  the  time  the  boiler  is  feeding. 


The  hot-water  pipes,  F,  G,  are  four  inches  in  diameter ;  the  top  pipe, 
F,  is  fixed  seven  inches  below  the  top  square  of  the  boiler,  as  H ;  at 
the  face  of  the  boiler,  in  the  back-shed,  I  have  a  small  ale  tap  fixed 
exactly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  pipe  F,  as  at  i,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain when  the  boiler  is  sufficiently  full ;  so  that  when  the  top  pipe,  F, 
is  half  fiill  of  water,  the  water  begins  to  drop  from  the  tap,  i,  which 
is  the  desired  quantity ;  for  if  the  pipe  was  to  be  filled,  it  would  not  act 
so  beneficially.  These  pipes  go  round  the  house  at  four  inches  from 
the  walls,  and  return  into  the  boiler  agreeably  to  the  regular  mode  of 
conducthig  hot-water  pipes,  The  top  pipe  is  fixed  nearly  level,  but 
he  lower  one  falls  to  the  boiler,  about  one  inch  per  yard,  in  order  to 
give  force  to  the  returning  water. 
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To  the  top  of  the  boiler,  I  have  a  metal  pipe  two  inches  in  diameter, 
as  K,  which  reaches  to  the  further  side  of  the  pine-pit,  as  l;  at  the 
side  of  the  pipe,  next  the  pit,  I  have  two  openings,  to  which  lead  pipes 
of  an  inch  diameter  are  fixed  very,  securely, — these  are  placed  about  a 
foot  from  the  front  and  back  walls,  and  reach  to  the  end  of  the  pit, 
the  ends  are  closed  up.  The  pipes  are  perforated  on  each  side,  with 
holes  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  \\\  diameter,  as  at  m,  the  holes  are,  at 
the  commencement,  (reckoning  from  the  end  next  the  boiler)  twelve 
inches  apart,  diminishing  half  an  inch  from  hole  to  hole,  to  the  end  of 
each  pipe-  The  length  of  the  pit  inside,  is  24  feet;  breadth,  10  feet. 
When  the  steam  is  not  wanted,  it  escapes  as  at  \. 

The  pipes  are  laid  upon  stones  or  bricks,  raised  a  few  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit;  but  previously  to  placing  the  pipes,  1  had  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  made  of  a  considerable  slope  to  one  corner,  so  that 
by  having  a  drain,  I  readily  take  away  all  the  condensed  water.  The 
pit,  inside,  is  built  on  what  is  usually  termed  the  pigeon-hole  plan,  (al- 
lowing a  small  space  between  the  ends  of  the  bricks)  the  space  being 
about  an  inch  between  every  brick,  this  admits  the  steam  to  circu- 
late freely,  thoughout  the  pit. 

When  the  pit  is  walled  up  to  a  few  inches  of  its  required  height,  I 
leave  less  distance  in  the  spaces  between  the  bricks,  so  that  the  bricks 
nearly  touch  at  the  surface;  this  is  to  prevent  too  great  a  quantity  of 
steam  escaping  into  the  pit.  The  pit  is  filled  so  high  as  only  to  allow 
for  a  few  inches  deep  of  birch  twigs  being  placed  on  the  brick  surface, 
and  then  as  much  bark  or  leaves  as  will  allow  the  pots  to  be  plunged 
the  required  depth,  the  quantity  of  materials  heated  in  the  pit  being 
so  great,  and  being  confined,  retains  its  heat  for  some  weeks,  so  that 
very  little  trouble  is  required  in  heating  the  pit,  and  when  the  steam  is 
turned  on  for  heating,  it  only  requires  it  for  thi'ee  or  four  hours  at  the 

utmost. 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Yours,  &c. 
July  20th,  1831.  John  Llster. 


Article  IV. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Pelargonium,  as 
practised  at  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Egremonfs, 
Petworth-House,  Sussex.  By  Mr.  George  Harrison, 
Uiider-Gardener  there. 

Gentlemen, 

With  very  great  pleasure  and  interest,  I  have  perused  the 
first  lumiber  of  your  Horticultural  Register,  and  now  take  up  my  pen 
to  detail  the  mode  of  treatment  1  pursue   with  that  beautiful  genus. 
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Pelargonium  ;   uiul  upon  your  reception  of  the  paper,  (should  it  meet 
with  your  upjtroval)   I  shall  be  glad  of  its  insertion  in  your  work. 

At  this  place,  we  have  a  very  extensive  collection  of  the  liner  sorts  : 
and  the  peculiarity  of  their  growth  and  blooming,  have  been  much 
admired  and  approved  of,  having  a  succession  of  blooming  plants 
all  the  year. 

In  August,  cuttings  are  taken  off  the  old  i)lants,  choosing  such  as 
have  the  young  wood  tolerably  perfected ;  they  are  cut  off  about  six 
inches  long,  and  close  under  a  joint,  and  each  cutting  is  put  into  a 
small  pot,  two  inches  wide,  by  two  inches  and  a  half  deep.  The  pots 
are  filled  with  a  compost,  consisting  of 

One  half  of  Vegetable-Mould, 

One  half  of  Decayed  Leaves, 

One  third  of  Peat, 

One  sixth  of  fine  White  Sand. 

Previous  to  filling  the  pots,  the  compost  is  well  mixed  together.     The 

cuttings  are  inserted  by  making  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  after  ])lacirig 

them  in,  the  hole  is  filled  up  \^'ith  v^'hite  sand ;  the  soil  is  then  pressed 

close  to  each  cutting,  and  they  are  watered, — they  are  then  pkniged 

in  a  hot-bed  frame,  no  air  is  admitted  for  several  days,  but  they  are 

shaded  when  required.     As  soon  as  the  cuttings  push,  air  is  admitted 

freely.      In  four  or  five  weeks,    these  cuttings  are  remo^'ed  into  larger 

pots,  about  five  inches  wide,  by  six  deep,  the  same  kind  of  compost  is 

used  as  before  ;  the  plants  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  or  removed 

into  the  green-house,  where  they  will  come  into  bloom  early  in  March 

following. 

About  the  end  of  September,  another  succession  of  cuttings  is  put 
in,  and  treated  as  the  others  were ;  but  when  the  plants  are  about  ten 
inches  high,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  are  pinched  off, — this  causes  them 
to  push  a  number  of  lateral  branches,  and  makes  the  plants  bushy, 
These  flower  early  in  May. 

Early  in  January,  a  third  stock  of  cuttings  is  put  In,  these  are  also 
stopped  at  ten  inches  high.  The  plants  are  kept  in  a  cool  and  airy 
situation,  from  the  first  of  May  to  July,  and  are  then  taken  into  the 
houses  to  bloom ;   ^vhich  they  will  do,  to  the  end  of  September. 

In  March,  a  fourth  lot  of  cuttings  is  put  in,  these  after  being  stop- 
ped, will  push  shoots,  which  when  they  have  got  six  inches  long  are 
also  stopped.  These  plants  are  kept  in  a  cool,  airy  situation,  from  the 
end  of  May  to  September,  and  are  then  taken  into  the  houses,  and 
will  bloom  to  December  or  later. 

The  plants  are  frequently  syringed  with  a  mixture  of  soap-suds  and 
tobacco-water,  which  keeps  them  perfectly  clean  from  Insects  of  any 
kind.  I  frequently  water  the  plants,  at  the  roots,  with  strong  manure 
water  and  soap-suds. 
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Plants  treated  in  this  mamier,  always  appear  liealthy  and  ^■igorov^s, 
and  the  blossoms  are  much  liner  than  are  produced  upon  old  plants, 
that  have  been  cut  down  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 

All  my  spare  old  plants  are  finally  turned  out  into  the  open  borders, 
and  tlower  admirably ;  and  from  being  so  very  dwarf  and  bushy,  they 
are  very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  &:c. 
July  6th,  1831.  George  Harrison. 


Articlk  Y.—Oh   the   Cidtivatioti  of  the  Tulip.     By  Mr. 
John  Revkll,  of  Pitsmoor,  near  Slieffield. 

Gentlemen, 

As  my  article  on  the  culture  of  the  Auricula,  seems  to  have 
met  with  your  approbation,  and  found  a  place  in  the  pages  of  your  Mag- 
azine, I  again  lay  before  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  Culture  of  the  Tulip, 
which,  if  you  think  worth  insertion,  are  entirely  at  your  service. 

1  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  I  digress  a  little  from  the  subject  in 
question,  and  commence  the  present  paper  with  a  short  account  of  the 
cultivation  of  that  flower,  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  this 
country.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  is  very 
common  in  Syria  and  Persia,  and  according  to  Gesner,  was  brought  lo 
Europe  in  1559,  and  was  cultivated  in  England  by  James  Garnett,  as 
early  as  1 577.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  became 
an  object  of  particular  interest  in  the  Netherlands — nay,  to  such  a  height 
had  the  passion  for  fine  Tulips  arrived  in  1637,  that  at  a  public  auction, 
which  took  place  at  Alkmaar,  in  Holland,  120  Tulip-roots  were  sold  for 
no  less  a  sum  than  £7875,  and  one  sort  alone,  called  the  Viceroy,  cost 
the  purchaser  £190.  The  taste  for  Tulips  in  England  appears  to  have 
arrived  at  its  climax  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  after  which  time  the  study  of  Botany  began  to 
gain  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  had  obtained  the  complete  ascendancy. 
The  Tulip,  however,  still  continued  to  be  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  both 
in  Holland  and  England,  by  the  amateur  florists,  and  to  this  day,  like  the 
Auricula  and  some  other  flowers,  it  is  held  by  them  in  great  estimation, 
so  much  so,  that  a  noted  modern  writer  on  these  subjects,  remarks,  that 
a  moderate  collection  of  choice  bulbs  cannot  be  purchased  for  a  sum 
much  less  than  £  1 000  at  the  usual  prices 

Tulips  are  divided  by  florists  into  three  Classes,  viz:  1st.  Bi/bhcmnis, 
such  as  have  a  white  groutid,  variegated  with  purple,  the  edges  well  fea- 
thered, the  leaflets  of  the  perianthemum  erect,  and  the  whole  forming  a 
well  shaped  cup; — as  Bicnfait,  Washington,  Incomparable,  Baguet,  &;c. 
2nd.   Bizarrcfi,  having  a  yellow  ground^  variegated  with  scarlet,  purple. 
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rose,  or  velvet,  well  feathered  round  the  edcje  ; — as  Catafalque,  'I'rafal- 
gar,  Ducde  Savoie,  &c.  And  3rd.  Roses,  with  white  ground,  variegated 
with  rose-colour,  scarlet,  or  crimson. 

When  it  is  wished  to  propagate  by  seed,  foi'  new  varieties,  the  best 
method  is  to  select  such  as  have  good  strong  stems,  with  well  formed 
cups,  and  the  most  perfect  flowers,  such  as  Trafalgar,  Incomparable, 
Bienfait,  Surpasse,  Calafalque,  Walworth,  &(.■.  The  plants  thus  selected 
for  seed,  should  always  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  shading  will  pre- 
vent the  seed  coming  to  proper  perfection  ;  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  stems  till  the  seed  vessels  open,  then  cut  it  oft'  with  about  six 
inches  of  the  stem,  and  lay  it  to  dry.  The  best  time  to  sow  these 
seeds  is  in  October.  Get  some  shallow  pans  or  boxes,  and  fill  them  with 
light  sandy  loam,  making  an  even  surface  to  receive  the  seeds,  which 
must  be  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep  with  light  soil  mixed  with 
about  one  third  of  rotten  horse-dung.  They  will  not  appear  until  about 
the  middle  of  March,  the  following  year ;  and  as  the  tops  will  again  be 
dead  by  the  beginning  of  June,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  remain  in  the 
boxes,  without  being  disturbed,  for  two  years  ; — as  they  are,  in  general, 
five  or  six  years  from  the  time  of  sowing,  before  they  llower.  After  the 
second  year,  they  will  require  taking  up,  and  planting  in  good  new  soil, 
every  season. 

The  situation  of  the  beds  for  full-grown  flowering  bulbs,  should  al- 
ways be  in  an  open,  airy,  pact  of  the  garden ;  the  common  soil  must 
be  taken  out  the  full  dimensions  of  the  bed,  to  the  depth  of  about  eigh- 
teen inches,  and  the  place  filled  up  with  good  sandy  loam,  from  an  old 
pasture,  (which  should  be  dug  at  least  four  months  before  it  is  used) 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  well  rotted  two-year-old  hcr.>e-dung.  The 
bed  must  be  raised  three  inches  above  the  paths,  at  the  outsides,  and  four 
inches,  at  least,  in  the  middle  of  the  bed ;  this  convexity  will  render  it  more 
capable  of  casting  oft'  the  water,  when  exposed  at  any  time  to  heavy  rain. 
The  bed  being  thus  formed,  the  next  thing  to  proceed  to,  is  pluntins; ; 
the  best  time  for  doing  this,  is  in  the  begiimino-  of  iNovember, — plant  the 
bulbs  about  five  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  row  to  row,  being  careful  to  put  in  each  hole  a  little  fine 
river  sand,  before  you  introduce  the  bulb;  this  will  not  only  be  of  great 
service  to  the  roots,  but  will  also  greatly  prevent  their  being  attacked 
by  the  grub  and  wire-worm.  Thp  depth  they  must  be  planted,  is  ahon 
four  inches. 

After  being  planted,  they  will  require  but  little  attention  until  the  lat- 
ter end  of  February,  when  most  of  them  will  appear  above-ground;  thev 
must  then  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  eidier  the  leaves  or  bulbs  are 
injured  by  the  canker,  the  part  aftected  must  be  carefully  taken  oft', 
choosing  a  fine  dry  day  for  the  purpose,  and  if  lise  woinsded  part  be  le(t 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  it  will  presently  hral.  When  the  flower- 
To'.  1,  No.  3.  P 
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buds  make  their  appearance,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  shelter  thein 
from  hail-storms,  heavy  rains,  or  frosts;  this  may  be  done,  by  round 
pieces  of  board,  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  stick  passed 
through  the  centre  of  each  board.  These  being  stuck  in  the  bed,  by  the 
side  of  the  bulb,  will  form  a  cap  over  the  top  of  the  flower-bud,  which 
can  be  raised  higher  at  pleasure.  This  method,  I  have  found  far  prefer- 
able to  covering  the  bed  with  either  hoops  and  mats,  or  awning,  until 
the  flowers  are  much  more  advanced ;  for  I  have  proved  by  experience, 
that  either  of  the  latter  means  are  apt  to  draw  up  the  stems  so  weak,  as 
to  render  them  almost  incapable  of  bearing  the  cups,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  weakening  to  the  bulb,  that  it  will  be  at  least  a  year  or  two,  be- 
fore you  are  able  to  produce  a  good  bloom  again. 

As  soon  as  the  colours  of  the  flowers  begin  to  show  themselves,  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  bed  with  an  awning,  as  their  exposure  to  either 
sun  or  rain  would  cause  the  colours  to  run  and  mix,  and  by  this  means, 
spoil  the  beauty  of  the  flowers ;  but  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  fall, 
the  sheet  must  be  again  removed,  and  all  seed-pods  broken  off,  which 
will  greatly  strengthen  tlie  bulbs.  They  must  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem  becomes  dry  and  withered,  and  the  foliage 
wears  a  yellow  hue ;  as  soon  as  this  is  observed,  commence  taking  them 
up.  Lay  them  on  boards  under  cover,  in  a  dry,  airy  situation,  and  let 
them  remain  until  the  following  season  for  planting. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 
Pitsmoor,  Jidy^nfh,  1831.  John  Revell. 


Article  VI — Descrijytion  of  the  Botanic  and  Horticultural 
Garden,  Manchester.  Communicated  by  Mr.  William 
Mowbray,  F.H.S.,  the  Curator. 

(tENTLEMEN, 

Most  willingly  I  comply  with  your  wishes,  in  sending  a 
Plan  of  the  garden  under  my  superintendence,  for  insertion  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Horticultural  Register ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  at  all 
times,  (when  in  my  power)  to  cast  in  my  mite  to  assist  a  AA'ork,  which 
will  doubtless  prove  of  great  utilitjr  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Eng- 
lish Horticulture.  I  the  more  readily  do  this,  at  the  present  moment, 
as  I  know  many  persons  are  expecting  to  see  an  account  of  our 
gai'den  in  some  one  of  the  forthcoming  periodicals. 

On  examination  of  the  Plan,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  the  walks 
and  some  of  the  di\'isions,  do  not  look  so  well  as  could  have  been  de- 
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sjired :  but  as  oui*  rule  was  to  jtreserve  as  much  as  |>osi>iljle  the  natural 
undulations  of  the  ground,  a  person  on  the  spot  will  comprehend  the 
reason  why  we  have  so  dis})osed  them.  Jt  is  now  only  tuo  years 
since  we  commenced  tiie  ground  work,  the  walls  were  begun  a  month 
earlier.  Most  of  the  land  required  draining,  by  which  means  a  good 
supjjly  of  water  for  the  aquarium  was  obtained.  This  water  enters 
the  aquarium  at  the  east  end,  and  ))assing  by  the  front  of  the  rock- 
work,  it  flows  the  length  of  the  garden. 

On  trenching  the  fruit-garden,  much  of  the  subsoil  \\as  remo\ed, 
the  level  being  very  irregular- ;  this  was  a  sharp  sand,  and  gravel, 
being  very  scarce,  it  was  used  to  till  up  the  walks.  In  clearing  out 
the  ditches  and  removing  the  old  hedges,  much  good  soil  was  pre- 
served;— this,  with  vegetable  matter  frcm}  the  marl-pits,  and  good 
loam  from  the  site  of  the  aquarium,  furnished  an  exc^'lleut  compost 
for  the  fruit-garden. 

The  dell,  which  has  one  part  of  the  rock-work,  was  formed  by  ta- 
king out  sand  for  the  bricklayers,  ^^'hich  was  found  to  be  excellent  for 
the  purpose. 

The  other  dell,  which  has  the  principal  rock-work,  was  formed  1)\- 
excavating  to  receive  the  overflow  water.  It  will  be  perceived  by  the 
Plan,  that  we  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  grass-plat ;  this  of  course 
will  be  diminished  in  time,  as  more  clumps  are  required  for  the  arbor- 
etum, and  many  choice  arboretum  plants  will  be  put  out  singly  on  the 
gi'ass,  as  our  means  of  shelter  increase.  At  the  commencement,  many 
good  plants  of  common  shrubs  were  given  us,  most  of  which  form 
belts  and  clumps  for  shelter,  (as  marked.  No.  13  in  the  Plan,)  and  are 
put  in  by  the  mixed  way  of  planting:  but  they  are  so  mixed,  that  at 
the  proper  time  for  thinning,  groups  can  be  left  for  the  principal  species 
of  the  same  genera  to  remain. 

Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  last  number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  speak- 
ing of  our  small  plants,  says,  that  "  they  are  composed  of  one  common 
mixture  throughout  the  garden."  In  this  particular  we  must  beer 
leave  to  observe  there  is  a  mistake ;  a  great  many  groups  are  planted 
with  the  common  trees  of  their  ov,ni  genera,  as  the  Chesnut,  Fir, 
Pine,  Alder,  Ash,  Acacia,  Sorbus,  Pyrus,  &c.  Many  shrubs  and  trees 
have  no  plants  near  them,  but  those  of  their  own  family,  as  the  Rhus 
Ribes,  Spirea,  Berberis,  Ilex,  the  collection  of  Salix,  Cistus,  with  the 
whole  order  of  Caprifolise,  &c.,  &c.,  while  such  as  the  Ulmus,  Tilia, 
Acer,  Fagus,  Betula,  &c.  are  principally  nursed  with  common  kinds  of 
their  own  genera.  A  few  plants  of  other  sorts,  which  we  had  at  the 
time  of  planting,  were  here  introduced,  but  were  not  intended  to 
remain. 
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Our  collcftidii  of  imnuak  lias  been  extensive;  most  of  them  were 
sown  or  planted  in  niasnes,  ^vlli(■h  should  have  been  sufficient  to  con- 
vince Mr.  lioudon,  tliat  we  prefer,  and  had  adopted,  this  method  of 
arranoemeut,  ])reviou!?  to  liis  visit  to  the  garden, 

1  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  servant, 
Manchester,  Jjaqust  Sth,  Ib'Jl.  Wm.  Mowbray. 


REFERENCES  TO  THE  PLAN. 


1 — Entrance  Gates,  Ludges,  &e. 

The  buildin<>'  on  tlie  right,  has  a  room  for  the  Coininittee,  and  apart 

meats  for  the  Porter,  &e. 
The  building  on  the  left,  is  tlie  residence  of  the  Curator. 
2 — A  Mound,  iietir  KJ  feet,  planted  mostly  with  evergreens. 
3— Gravel  Walks,    10  feet  in  width. 
4 — Ditto       ditto     15  feet  in  width. 
5 — Line  for  Mouses,  tlie  range  to  be  320  feet. 

Division  «,  is  completed.     Stove,  Greenliouse,  and  Corridor. 
(/,  is  building, 

/',  is  left  for  a  spacious  centre  bouse, 
fi — Yards  for  Manure,  Compost,   Pots,  &c. 
7 — Cart-Road  into  ditto.     A  little  sunk  to  the  road  level. 
8 — Walled  Garden,  of  two  acres,  for  Fruit-Trees,  choice  Vegetables,  Pits  for 
Horticultural  purposes,  &c.  with  Fined  Wall  to  the  South,  and  Bor- 
der for  Peaches,  &c. 
9 — Private  Garden,  for  experimental  purposes. 

10 — Quarters  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  clas- 
sification. 
II — The  Materia  Medica. 
12 — Rosary, 

13 — Belts  and  Clumps  for  shelter  : — plants  mixed,  &c. 
14 — Pinus,  in  collection,    sandy  soil.     The  small  plants  are  Scotch,  Spruce 

and  Larch. 
lo — The  Arboretum.     Plants  mostly  according  to  the  Natural  Orders. 
16 — Peat  Borders,  with  American  Plants. 
17— Beds  of  Willows. 

18 — Grass;    with  the  soil  prepared  for  any  choice  Arboretum  Plants. 
19 — For  Greenhouse  and  Alpine  Plants  in  summer, 
20— Rock- Work. 

21 — The  Aquarium  ;   with  Brook  emptying  itself  into  a  Bog, 
22— The  Bog-. 
23— Rustic  Bridge. 

24 — Wall  for  Creepers,  &e.  and  Border  for  Annuals. 
25 — Clumps  for  the  Tender  and  Dwarf  Shrubs. 
26 — Ditto  for  the  stronger-growing  Shrubs, 
27 — Agricultural  Grasses. 
38 — Ferns ;    growing  among  old  decayed  roots,  kc. 

The  Walks  in  the  Fruit  Garden  are  8  feet  wide. 
Ditto,  in  the  Herbaceous  Ground,  b  feet. 
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NoTK. — Thf  ra})id  progress-  of  Hort!<iiltHre  with-ii  these  few  yeart;, 
is  strongly  marked  bythiy  eplendid  garden.  The  gentlemen  of  Man- 
fheslcr  may  well  be  proud  of  their  Horticultural  productions,  backed 
as  they  now  are,  with  the  best  arranged  Horticultural  gardens  in  the 
kuigdoni.  The  first  admirable  feature  which  struck  us  on  entering  it, 
Mas  the  absence  of  hedges.  'Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  so  completely 
spoils  the  effect  of  a  public  garden,  as  these  unsightly  objects ;  it  gives 
us  the  idea  of  a  ])infold,  or  JSmithfield  Market,  rather  than  the  quiet 
habitatioTi  of  plants.  One*  or  two  little  divisions,  (piite  out  of  sight, 
mav  be  necessarv  for  pai'ticular  purposes,  but  to  chop  and  cut  ground 
up,  in  the  form  of  so  many  paddocks,  is  to  us  an  intoleraltle  nuisance, 
and  we  trust  the  time  is  ai'ri\ed,  ^hen  Horticultural  taste  «'ill  remove 
all  these  obstructions,  both  in  public  and  pi'ivate  gardens,  except,  as 
we  before  said,  particular  purposes  may  render  it  necessary.  ^^  e 
have  only  time  to  notice  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  entrance 
is  contrived,  and  the  elegant  effect  of  the  houses.  The  rock- work 
is  in  the  best  possible  taste ;  we  might  fancy  ourselves  roaming 
in  some  of  the  lovely  valleys  of  Derbyshire,  with  the  rivers  Wye, 
Derwent,  or  Dove,  rippling  at  our  feet.  The  situation  of  the  garden 
is  admirably  chosen  for  the  purpose ;  the  range  of  houses  have  a  full 
command  of  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  level  country,  terminating  with 
a  view  of  the  Derbyshire  a-id  Staffordshire  hills.  The  situation  Mr. 
Mowbray  has  chosen  for  the  kitchen  garden,  as  well  as  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  arboretum,  water,  &c.,  do  him  the  greatest  credit.  Indeed 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  laid  out 
garden,  at  present  extant.  The  Garden,  \\e  believe,  contains  about 
seventeen  acres. 

CON'DUCTOR.S, 


no 


PART    II. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 
REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Article  I. — Reviews  and  Extracts  from    Works  on  Hor- 
ticulture, andRural  and  Domestic  Economy. 

1. — A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchex  Garden.  By 
George  LiNDLEY,  C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  John- Lixdley,  F.R..S. 
&c.     1  vol.  8vo.   \Qs.  boards. 

This  far  exceeds  our  expectations; 'for  after  the  numerous  works  that  have 
been  already  written  on  these  subjects,  we  certainly  were  not  prepared  to  see 
anything  very  orijjinal;  but  in  tliis  we  are  most  agreeably  disappointed.  Mr. 
George  Lindley,  it  should  be  understood,  has  long  been  practically  acquainted 
with  fruits. — Indeed  those  who  possess  his  work,  and  have  any  pretensions  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  whole  of  the 
descriptions  both  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  handled  in  a  masterly  style. 
One  of  its  most  valuable  features  is,  having  the  synonymes  attached  to  both 
fruits  and  vegetables,  when  required.*  On  that  account  alone,  independent 
of  the  directions  for  propagation,  it  is  rendered  truly  valuable.  The  work 
is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  "A  Guide  to  the  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden"  and 
on  the  whole  contains  perhaps  less  errors  than  almost  any  work  on  the  sub- 
ject we  ever  met  with.  It  gives,  not  only  excellent  descriptions  of  each 
kind,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  more  value,  a  selection  for  planting  a  small  gar- 
den, with  such  sorts  as  Mr.  Lindley  considers  would  best  suit  the  diflFerent 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  has  not  attempted  to  give  any  detailed  accounts 
for  the  operation  of  work  either  in  the  fruit  or  kitchen  garden,  and  we  think  he 
has  shown  his  good  sense  by  omitting  them,  as  the  greater  part  of  such  details 
must  necessarily  be  extracted  from  other  works,  and  this  would  have  taken 
away  a  great  portion  of  the  feature  of  originality  which  it  now  possesses;  for 
no  person  considers  Mr.  G.  Lindley  to  be  a  practical  gardener,  but  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  him,  are  satisfied  of  his  knowledge  as  a  practical  nur- 
seryman, and  consider  him  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
We  think,  however,  he  has  made  some  few  little  mistakes,  in  some  of  the 
sorts  of  fruits  recommended  for  the  North,  and  in  a  few  other  things  also,  which 
we  shall  notice  in  their  proper  places.  Atpresent,  vvcshall  confineourobscrva- 
tions  to  the  Introduction,  the  most  of  which  we  intend  to  extract,  in  order  to 
show  what  may  be  expected  from  a  work  where  the  subjects  are  introduced  in 
so  copious  and  intelligent  a  manner.  It  is  unquestionably  the  very  best  we 
ever  saw  penned  to  preface  any  work  on  Gardening,  and  contains  some  sound 
and  valuable  reasoning  on  the  Theory  of  Cultivating  Fruits,  &c. 

*  If  Mr.  Houald's  work,  reviewed  incur  last  number,  page  t>8,  hail  contained  these  syiio- 
nynips,  it  would,  us  we  then  liinted,  have  been  a  most  exeelkiit  feature.  Tlie  descriptions 
given  by  i\lr.  Lindley  are  so  clear  and  explicit,  that  any  person  possessing  the  fruit  by  name, 
niiglit  readily  read  its  chaiacters  from  his  work  ;  but  Ihere  exists  considerable  rtirticulty  when 
(he  fruits  arc  unknown,  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other  without  a  plate,  however 
minutely  described.— CONDUCTORS. 
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"Inall  books  upon  gardeuitio-,  a">'ieat  variety  of  modes  of  operating  are  conipie- 
heiided,  each  of  vvhieii  has,  it  may  hj  supposed,  its  own  peculiar  merit,  under 
particular  circumstances.  In  several,  the  very  same  mode  is  repeatedly  recom- 
mended, vvitli  slight  variations  of  phraseolog-y,  in  speaking-  of  different  subjects^ 
and  it  has  at  last  become  a  comuiou  complaint,  among'  those  who  seek  for  infor- 
mation from  books  upon  Horticultural  subjects,  that  they  can  find  plenty  of  rnles 
of  action,  but  very  few  reasons. 

"  No  oreater  boon  could  be  bestowed  upon  the  gardening  world,  than  to  reduce 
all  Horticultural  operations  to  their  first  principles,  and  to  lay  bare  the  naked 
causes  why  in  one  case  one  mode  of  procedure  is  advisable,  and  another  in 
another.  But  there  are  few  persons  who  are  competent  to  this  task  ;  it  requires 
a  combination  of  great  physiological  knowledge,  with  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  comniou  manipulation  of  the  gardener's  art,  and  much  experience  in  all  the 
little  accidents  which  are  scarcely  appreciable  by  the  most  observing  cultivator, 
with  which  the  mere  man  of  science  can  necessarily  have  no  acquaintance,  but 
upon  which  the  success  of  a  gardener's  operations  often  mainly  depend;  which 
are  to  the  cultivator,  signs  as  certain  of  the  issue  of  bis  experiments,  as  to  the 
mariner  are  the  almost  invisible  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  by 
vvliieh  the  weather  is  prognosticated. 

"Deeply  impressed  with  a  persuasion  of  the  justice  of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, and  sincerely  regretting  that  there  should  be  no  present  expectation  of  such 
a  task  being  undertaken  by  any  one  fully  competent  to  it,  the  editor  of  this  work 
ventures  to  throw  himself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  public  in  attempting,  not  to 
carry  into  effect  such  a  plan  himself,  but  to  sketch  out,  in  regard  to  the  fruit-gar- 
den, what  he  thinks  the  method  should  be  upon  which  a  more  competent  person 
would  do  well  to  proceed. 

"  All  our  fruits,  without  exception,  have  been  so  much  ameliorated  by  one  cir- 
cumstance or  another,  that  they  no  longer  bear  any  resemblance,  in  respect  of 
quality,  to  their  original.  Who,  for  instance,  would  recognize  the  wild  parent  of 
the  Coe's  or  Green-Gage  Plum,  in  the  savage  Sloe;  or  that  of  the  Kibston  and 
Golden-Pippin  Apples,  in  the  worthless  acid  Crab?  Or  what  resemblance  can 
now  be  traced,  between  the  delicious  Beurre  Pears,  whose  f.esh  is  so  succulent, 
rich,  and  melting,  and  that  hard,  stony,  astringent  fruit,  which  even  birds  and 
animals  refuse  to  eat?  Yet  these  are  undoubted  cases  of  improvement,  resulting 
from  time  and  skill,  patiently  and  constantly  in  action.  The  constant  dropping 
of  water  will  not  more  surely  wear  away  the  hardest  stone,  than  will  the  reason  of 
man  in  time  compel  all  nature  to  become  subservient  to  his  wants  or  his  wishes. 
But  it  would  be  of  little  service  to  mankind,  that  the  quality  of  any  fruit  should  be 
improved,  unless  we  found  some  efficient  and  certain  mode  of  multiplying  the  in- 
dividuals when  obtained.  Hence  there  are  two  great  considerations  to  which  it  is. 
above  all  things,  necessary  that  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  shou'.d  be  directed, 
viz: — Amelioration  and  Propagation. 

"y4)netioratioii,  consists  either  in  acquiring  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
fruit,  or  in  increasing  their  good  qualities  when  acquired. — It  will  be  as  well  to 
consider  these  two  subjects  separately. 

"By  what  means  the  first  tendency  to  change  their  nature,  was  given  to  domesti- 
cated plants,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  originally  due 
to  accident,  and  also  that  it  was  still  mere  chance  which  continued  to  operate 
down  to  very  modern  times. 

"  Philosophers  are  unacquainted  with  the  reason  why  there  should  tje  any  ten- 
dency to  variation  from  the  characters  first  stamped  on  any  species  by  nature;  but 
all  know  that  this  tendency  does  exist,  and  to  a  most  remarkable  degree,  in  many 
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species.  There  is  in  nil  beings  a  disposition  to  deviate  from  tlieir  orig-iiuti  nutiirc, 
when  cultivated,  or  even  in  u  wild  state;  but  this  disposition  is  so  strong-  in  some, 
as  to  render  thein  particularly  well  adapted  to  become  subject  to  domestication  ; 
as  for  instance,  the  dog',  the  pigeon,  and  the  J)arn-yard  fowl,  ure  cases  ia  which 
this  tendency  is  most  strongly  marked  in  animals  ;  and  domesticated  fruits  are  a 
parallel  case  in  the  vegetable  world. 

"Without  then,  vainly  endeavouring- to  discover  tite  first  cause  of  this  disposition 
to  form  varieties,  let  us  take  it  as  a  naked  fact,  that  the  disposition  exists.  Culti- 
vators increase  this  dis])03ition  chiedy  in  two  ways; — either  by  constantly  selecting- 
the  finest  existing-  varieties  for  seed,  or  by  intermixing'  the  pollen  and  stiofnia  of 
two  varieties,  for  the  purpos.;  of  procuring-  something-  of  an  intermediate  nature. 
The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  either  of  those  practices,  and  C(msequently , 
their  gardens  coiitained  few  lliiiigs  which  would  now  be  deemed  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. The  power  of  obtaining  cross-bred  varieties  at  pleasure,  has  only  existed 
since  the  discovery  of  sexes  in  plants;  but  as  it  exerts  a  most  extensive  influence 
over  alterations  in  the  voo-etahle  kingdom,  it  niny  be  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant contrjiing  power  that  we  possess. 

"  In  *■</(/'/'«_;■  4' .'r.'fo  for  tin;  purpose  of  procuring  iuiproved  varieties,  care  should 
be  had,  not  onl}  that  the  seeiis  be  taken  from  the  finest  existing  kinds,  but  also 
that  the  most  handsome,  llie  largest,  and  the  most  perfectly  ripened  specimens, 
should  be  those  that  supply  the  seed. 

"A  seedling  plant  will  always  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the  character  of  its 
parent,  (the  qnalitiesof  which  are  concentrated  in  the  embryo,)  when  it  has  arrived 
at  full  maturity.  How  this  concentralion  takes  place,  we  areas  ignorant,  as  whj' 
certain  constitutional  peculiarities,  are  in  men  transferred  from  father  to  son,  and 
from  generation  to  generation  :  but  we  know  that  it  does  take  place.  Now  if  the 
general  qualities  of  a  given  variety  are  concentrated  in  the  embryo  under  any 
circumstances,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  most  especially  con- 
centrated in  a  seed  t-.iken  fron  that  part  of  a  tree  in  which  its  peculiar  good  quali- 
ties reside  in  the  highest  degree.  For  instance,  in  the  fruit  of  an  apple  growing 
upon  a  north  wall,  there  is  a  smaller  formation  of  sugar,  than  in  the  same  variety 
growing  upon  a  south  wall  ;  and  it  can  be  easily  m;derstood  that  the  seed  of  that 
frtiit  which  is  itself  least  capable  of  forming  saccharine  secretions,  will  acquire 
from  its  parent  a  less  power  of  the  same  nature,  than  if  it  had  been  ibrmed  within 
a  fruit,  in  which  the  saccharine  principle  was  abinidant.  It  should  therefore  be 
always  an  object  with  a  gardener,  in  selecting  a  variety  to  become  the  parent  of 
a  new  sort,  to  stimulate  that  variety  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  produce  the 
largest  and  most  fully-ripened  fruit  tiiat  it  is  capable  of  bearing  The  importance 
of  doing  this  is  well  known  in  regard  to  melons  and  cucumbers,  and  also  in  pre- 
serving fugitive  varieties  of  floweis;  but  it  is  not  g-enerally  practiced  in  raising 
fruit-trees." 

The  information  here  given,  should  be  uttentivoly  considered  by  every  gar- 
dener, who  ■wishes  to  excel  in  raising  valuable  \'arieties  of  fniit.  A  fev>'  addition- 
al observations  of  our  own,  -we  conceive,  would  not  he  improperly  introduced 
here.  In  the  selection  of  sorts  for  producing  new  and  improved  varieties, 
great  attention  must  be  paid.  All  the  apples  raised  from  seed  at  Clydesdale, 
in  Scotland,  are  peculiarly  acid,  and  all  kinds  raised  in  Normindy,  arc  sweet. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  respective  situations  in  wliich  they  ar<' 
matured.  Now,  although  it  is  necessary  to  ripen  such  fruits  as  are  designed 
to  be  the  parents  of  a  new  progeny,  it  -would  be  far  from  proper  to  choose  both 
parents  of  the  same  degree  of  flavour,  or  similarity  of  appearance.  A  good 
Normandy  apple  impregnated  with  one  from  Clydesd^ile,   would  be  far  more 
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likely  to  produce  a  valuable  variety,  than  if  both  sorts  were  selected  I'lom  one 
place;  if  a  large  apple  is  desired  moderately  sweet,  select  tw6  large  apples  for 
the  purpose,  the  one  as  sweet  as  possible,  the  other  acid.  If  a  small  variety  is 
required,  resort  to  two  small  ones  for  that  purpose ;  but  in  all  otlier  respects 
let  dissimilarity  be  an  invariable  guide,  both  in  flavour,  habit,  &c. 

"The  power  of  i»-ucuring  iiifermediate  i',iripti"s,  by  the  intermixture  of  the 
pollen  and  stigma  of  two  dift'erent  parents  is,  however,  that  which  most  deserves 
consideration.  We  all  know  that  hybrid  plants  are  constantly  produced  in  every 
garden,  and  that  improvenieats  of  the  most  remarkable  kind,  are  yearly  occurring 
inco;isequence.  Experiments  are,  however,  it  may  be  sujiposed,  sometimes  made 
without  the  operator  being  exactly  aware,  either  of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
action,  to  which  he  is  trusting  for  success,  nr  of  the  limits  within  which  his  expe- 
riments should  be  confined. 

•'Ci-oss-fertilization  is  eft'ected,  as  every  one  knows,  by  the  action  of  the  pollen 
of  one  plant  upon  the  stigma  of  another.  The  nature  of  this  action  is  highly 
curious.  Pollen  consists  of  extremely  minute  hollow  balls  or  bodies;  their  cu\ity 
is  filled  with  fluid,  in  which  swim  i)articles,  of  a  figure  varying  from  spherical  to 
oblong,  and  having  an  apparently  spoutancous  motion.  The  stigma  is  composed 
of  very  lax  tissue,  the  intercellular  passages  of  which  have  a  greater  diameter 
than  the  moving  particles  of  the  pollen. 

<•  When  a  grain  of  pollen  comes  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  it  bursts  and  dis- 
charges its  contents  among  the  lax  tissue  upon  which  it  has  fallen.  The  moving 
particles  descend  through  the  tissue  of  the  style,  until  one  or  more  of  them,  finds 
its  way,  by  routes  specially  destined  by  nature  for  this  service,  into  a  little  open- 
ing in  the  integuments  of  the  ovulum,  or  young  seed.  Once  deposited  there,  the 
particle  swells,  incieases  gradually  in  size,  separates  into  radicle  and  cotyledons, 
and  finally  becomes  the  embryo — that  part  which  is  to  give  birth,  when  the  seed 
is  sown,  to  a  new  individual. 

"Such  being  the  mode  in  which  the  pollen  influences  the  stigma,  and  subse- 
quently the  seed,  a  practical  consequence  of  great  importance  necessarily 
follows,  viz.  that  in  all  cases  of  cross-fertilization,  the  new  variety  will  take  chiefly 
after  its  poliniferous,  or  male  parent ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  will  acquire 
some  of  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  its  mother.*  Thus  the  n)ale  parent  of 
the  Downton  Strawberry,  was  the  Old  Black,  the  female,  a  kind  of  Scarlet;  in 
Coe's  Golden-drop  Plum,  the  father  was  the  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum,  the  mother 
the  Green  Gage  ;  and  in  the  Elton  Cherry,  the  White  Heart  was  the  male  parent, 
and  the  Graffiouthe  female. 

"The  limits  within  which  experiments  of  this  kind  must  be  confined  are,  how- 
ever, narrow.  It  seems  that  cross-fertilization  will  not  take  place  at  all,  or  very 
rarely,  between  different  species,  \inless  these  species  are  nearly  related  to  each 
other;  and  that  the  oftspring  of  the  two  distinct  species,  is  itself  sterile,  orif  it 
possesses  the  power  of  multiplying  itself  by  seed,  its  progeny  returns  back  to  the 
state  of  one  or  other  of  its  parents.  Hence  it  seldom  or  never  has  happened,  that 
domesticated  fruits  have  had  such  an  origin.  AVe  have  no  varieties  raised  be- 
tween the  Apple  and  the  Pear,  or  the  Quince  and  thelatter,  or  the  Plum  and 
Cherry,  or  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant.  On  the  other  hand,  new  varieties, 
obtained  by  the  intermixture  of  two  pre-existing  varieties,  are  not  less  prolific, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  often  more  so,  than  either  of  their  parents ;  witness  the 
numerous  sorts  of  Flemish   Pears,   which  have  been  raised  by   cross-fertilization 

*  In  early  cro.sses  between  distinct  species,  tliis  is  parfcularly  m.inifest;  t)ut  in  those  of 
varieties  lon^r  (l<»>nesli<'ated,  it  is  less  apparent:  the  distiiirti  las  between  tlie  parents  tbeni- 
selves  I^eiiii;' less  fixed,  and  le^?;  clearly  marked. 

VoL.l,  No.;?.  Q 
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from  bad  bearers,  within  the  last  20  years,  and  nhicii  are  the  most  prolific  fruit- 
trees  with  which  gardeners  are  acquainted:  witness  also,  Mr.  Knight's  Cherries, 
raised  between  the  May  Duke  and  the  Graffion ;  and  the  Coe's  Plum,  already 
mcDtioned. 

*'  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  intermixture  of  the  most  valuable  existing  varieties  of 
fruit,  that  gardeners  should  trust  for  the  amelioration  of  their  stock.  By  this 
operation,  the  Pears  that  are  in  eating  in  the  spring,  have  been  rendered  as  deli- 
cious and  as  fertile,  as  those  of  the  autumn  ;  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
those  very  early  but  worthless  sorts, such  as  the  Muscat  Robert,  which  usher  in  the 
season  of  Pears,  should  not  be  brought  fo  a  similar  state  of  perfection. 

"There  is  no  kind  of  fruit,  however  delicious,  that  may  not  bo  deteriorated, 
or  however  worthless,  that  may  not  be  ameliorated,  by  particular  modes  of  ma- 
nagement; so  that  after  a  given  variety  shall  have  been  created,  its  merits  may 
still  be  either  elicited  or  destroyed  by  the  cultivator. 

(to    be    COXTINrED.) 

2. — (jARdrnkr'?;  Magasixe;  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudox,  F.L.S.  &c. 
Publislied  every  two  months,  price  Ss.Oc/. 

No,  33,  FOR  AOGUST. 

Tins  number  contains  little  useful  information,  36  of  its  pages  are  filled  with 
an  account  of  the  "General  Results  of  a  Gardening  Tour,  made  by  the  Con- 
ductor, last  May  and  June,"  which  are  of  no  general  interest;  however  we  will 
extract — 

Page  456. — Article  10. —  On  tlir  Culture  and  Propagation  of  the  Erythrlna 
Crista  Gdlli,  Erythrina  Laitv/foDa,  nnd  C/iri/sdnt/iemimi  Smc?ise.  By  Mr.  J. 
Elles,  Palace  Gardens,  Armagh. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  of  the  £^/'^/^?vw;f  liavc  done  flowering,  (or  even  plants  that 
have  not  flowered  at  all,  but  have  ripened  their  wood  tolerably  well,  will  answer 
the  same  piu'pose,)  cut  them  down,  and  make  as  many  cuttings  of  tiie  stems,  as 
there  are  buds,  preserving,  if  possible,  the  leaf,  or  rather  the  three  leaves,  to  each 
bud,  and  if  the  buds  are  opposite  each  other,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  stem 
may  be  split,  if  near  the  bottom,  where  the  wood  is  hard  and  well  ripened  ;  for  this 
part  of  the  stem  wi'l  root,  even  without  the  arjsistance  of  the  foliage.  Indeed  Mr. 
Elles  has  found  that  the  top  and  bottom,  that  is,  the  liardest  and  softest  parts  of  the 
stem,  root  more  readily  than  that  which  is  in  an  intermediate  state ;  but  the  ripest 
wood  is  best.  Having  prepared  the  cuttings,  plant  them  separately  in  small  pots, 
with  the  eye  or  bud  just  below  the  surface  of  the  mould,  which  should  be  light 
and  snndy,  the  piece  of  the  stem  which  forms  the  cutting  being  laid  flat;  then 
innnediately  place  them  under  a  hand  light,  on  a  strong  bottom  heat,  so  that  the 
heat  under  the  glass  may  range  from  75  to  80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  shading  re- 
gularly when  the  sun  is  likely  to  scorch  them,  or  dry  up  the  moisture;  for  they 
should  be  kept  constantly  wt>ll  watered.  In  three  weeks  they  will  be  rooted, 
when  they  may  be  gradually  hardened,  till  they  will  bear  a  shady  part  of  the  stove. 
Thus,  from  every  single  stem,  no  less  than  from  20  to  30  plants  may  be  annually 
raised;  and  if  the  flowering  plants  arc  forced,  so  as  to  make  them  flower  twice  a 
year,  double  that  number  may  he  obtained. 

To  obtain  very  dwarf  plants  of  the  f'rt/A-i):'J,\-in:/':i  S>M?)ise,  he  has  occasionally 
practised  the  following  method  : — On  th^  (st  of  August,  the  points  of  the  strongest 
shoots  were  taken  off  at  a  joint,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length;  not  a  leaf 
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was  removed  except  the  bottom  one,  from  tlie  part  which  was  to  be  inserted  in  the 
mould.  The  cutting's  were  then  immediately  pluntcd  in  small  pots,  and  placed 
under  a  hand-lig'ht,  upon  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Here  they  were  well  watered  and 
shaded,  and  rooted  in  less  than  three  weeks;  afterwards  gradually  hardened  till 
they  could  bear  any  exposure;  then  being  siiifted  into  larger  pots,  they  were 
again  placed  on  a  g-entle  bottom  heat,  without  any  protection  from  glass,  or 
otherwise,  until  they  showed  flower.  By  this  method  perfectly  dwarf  plants,  of 
from  6  to  10  inches  high,  may  be  flowered  in  g-reai  beauty  and  perfection. 

3. — Transactions  op  the  London   Horticultural   Society. 
(Second  Series,)    Vol.  I.,  Part  1. 

This  part  is  rich  iri  information,  and  among  a  number  of  interesting  articles, 
are  several  besides  what  we  have  given,  by  Mr.  Knight,  which  are  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  reader,  and  of  which  we  would  have  given  an  abridg- 
ment, had  the  limits  of  our  present  number  permitted  it. 

y/.'i  Account  of  a  method  of  ohtaiiuiig  very  Earli/  Crops  of  Green  Peas.  By 
Thom.*s  Andrew  Knight,  Esq,  F.R  S.,  &c.  President.  Read  May  18th, 
1830. 
Mr.  Knight  having  a  h?ap  of  oak  leaves  unemployed,  which  had  been  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  making  hot-beds,  for  melons,  had  them  formed  into  a  bed  in  the 
middle  of  January,  into  which  pots  of  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  were  placed,  at 
the  distance  of  about  one  foot  from  centre  to  centre.  In  each  of  these  pots  a  cou- 
ple of  dozen  Peas  were  put  in  a  circular  row,  and  around  them  was  planted  a  row 
of  slender  twigs,  a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  mould.  In  the  middle  of  March 
they  had  become  14  inches  high,  and  nearly  in  contact  with  the  glass  roof,  which 
had  been  previously  raised  a  little.  They  were  then  transferred  to  the  open  bor- 
der, leaving  an  interval  of  9  inches  between  each  pot  of  plants ;  some  manure 
was  given,  and  numerous  sticks  were  employed  to  afibrd  them  some  degree  of  shel- 
ter. This  removal  did  not  appear  to  injure  them  in  any  degree,  and  in  the  end 
of  March  many  of  their  blossoms  were  so  far  advanced,  that  they  shed  their  pollen. 
On  the  second  of  April,  a  very  severe  frost  occurred,  with  a  considerable  fall 
of  snow,  which  however,  did  not  seriously  injure  them,  although  in  a  high  and  cold 
situation  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  some  of  the  pods  were  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  were  at  least  three  weeks  earlier  than  any  Mr.  Knight  had  ever 
been  previously  able  to  raise. 


Article  II. — Extracts  from  Works  on  Garde  ningy  Botany., 
Rural  Subjects,  8fc. 

1. — Edwards"s  Botanical  Register,  &c.  (New  Series')  By  John 
LiNDLEY,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Monthly  numbers,  8vo.  4*.  coloured. 
No.  6,  FOR  August, 
Contains,  as  this  publication  usually  does,  a  most  interesting  selection  of 
specimens;  the  figures  are  so  accurately  delineated,  and  coloured  with  such 
nicety,  and  the  descriptions  so  clear  and  comprehensive,  that  the  work  can 
never  fail,  while  so  conducted,  to  elicit  praise,  as  it  must  give  to  every  obser- 
ver, correct  ideas  of  the  plants  tliemselves.     The  first  plate  ^-iven  this  moath. 
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is  an  interesting,  slender,  green-house,  plant,  the  Houca  Lanctoldta,  wxx.Umc- 
aris.  Linear-leaved  lanceolate  Hovea ; — it  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  from 
whence  it  was  introcjuced  some  years  ago ;  it  differs  from  the  true  Hoi'ea 
Lunoeoliitu,  only  in  the  narrowness  of  its  leaves,  the  flowers  grow  in  pairs, 
from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves,  and  are  of  a  violet-purple  colour,  with  darker 
coloured  wings.  MuxiUdna  7* (?»Y/gv)««,  Four-cornered  Maxillaria;  this  spe- 
cies is  deficient  in  beauty,  the  flowers  being  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  but 
remarkable  for  its  rich  fragTance,  which  much  resembles  fresh  violets;  it  is  a 
native  of  Rio  Jaiiiero,  from  whence  it  was  imported  by  the  Horticultural 
Society.  Salvia  Fuliosa,  Leafy  Mexican  Sage; — a  native  of  Mexico,  where 
seeds  were  collected  by  Mr.  Graham;  it  is  a  hardy  annual,  flowering  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  bluish  purple.  Dunksia 
Qiiercifolia,  Oak-leaved  Eanksia; — this  shrub  is  a  native  of  Lewin's  Land, 
in  New  Holland,  whence  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1805;  it  ap- 
pears to  flower  very  rarely  ;  the  heads  of  the  flowers  are  on  short  stalks,  and 
about  three  inches  in  length,  the  segments  of  the  calyx  are  remarkably  re- 
flexed,  and  each  elongated  into  a  slender,  subulate,  brown  point,  which  is  what 
Mr.  Brown  calls  being  aristate,  covered  with  hairs  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
upon  the  rest  of  the  calyx,  except  that  they  are  shorter.  Cheirdntlim  Miitci- 
liil'is,  Changeable  Wall-flower  ; — a  beautiful  half-shrubby  plant,  a  native  of 
Teneritfe;  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  green-house  in  winter,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  struck  in  heat,  under  a  bell-glass; 
the  colour  of  the  flower  when  it  opens  is  pale  lilac,  which  gradually  alters  to 
purple.  Ilimt'inciili's  ('rrl/cux,  va.r.  Afu(Top/i>/lli(s; — it  was  introduced  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  16oS,  and  cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford,  but  seems 
latterly  to  have  been  entirely  lost;  the  specimen  from  which  the  editor's  draw- 
ino-  wcis  taken,  was  found  in  Tenerifi'e  or  the  neighbouring  islands,  by  P.  B. 
Webb,  Esq.  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter;  the  colour  of  the 
flower  is  yellow.  Eub'qihiu  Mackaidna,  Mr.  Mackay's  Eulophia; — this  most 
lovely  species  is,  of  all  the  Orchideous  tribe,  one  of  the  most  deserving  culti- 
vation •  it  thrives  well  in  pots  filled  with  moss  or  rotten  wood,  and  is  easily 
increased  by  separating  the  pseudo-bulbs  with  a  few  roots  attached  to  them ; 
it  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  whence  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mackay,  ofthe  Dublin  College  Botanic  Garden  j  the  flowers  are  less  perish- 
able than  those  of  many  of  the  Orchis  tribe;  their  sepals  and  petals  are  green- 
ish, spotted  with  irregular  blotches  of  brownish  purple;  the  labellum  is  a 
brio'ht  blue,  deeply  stained  with  darker  lines,  and  has  at  its  base  a  remarkable 
fleshv  elevated,  lunate,  transverse  ridge.  (Ytsxia  ilerberlidna,  Mr,  Herbert's 
Cassia ; — a  native  of  Barbadoes,  whence  seeds  were  received  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  William  Herbert ;  ir  requires  the  heat  of  a  stove,  where  it  forms  a  shrub, 
about  eio-lit  or  nine  feet  high.  (The  plate  for  this  was  given  in  the  number  for 
July,  fol.  1422.)     The  colour  ofthe  flower  is  yellow. 

2. CuRTis.s  DoTAMCAL  Mac4AZI.\e,  &c:    (New  J^eiies)     Edited  by 

Dr.  Hookek.  Monthly  nurabers,  3s.6f?.  coloured,  3s.  plain. 
No.  56,  FOR  August, 
Contains  a  variety  of  specimens,  which,  though  not  of  so  ornamental  a  nature 
as  those  contained  in  the  Botanical  Regi.ster,  have,  nevertheless,  many  inter- 
estin«^-  accounts  attached  to  them,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  present  number, 
we  think  no  way  inferior  to  those  preceding.  It  commences  with  Xav- 
thochijmua  Dulcis,  Sweet-fruited  Xanthochymus : — the  plant  from  which  the 
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specimen  was  figured,  is  in  the  noble  collection  of  Mrs,  Beaumont,  Bretton 
Hall,  and  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  loaded  with  no  less  than  two  hundred 
flowers  and  young  fruit,  which  latter  have  every  prospect  of  coming  to  per- 
fection; the  seeds  had  been  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Beaumont  by  Dr.  Wallich, 
from  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
from  the  Molucca  Islands,  as  a  supposed  species  of  Mangosteen;  the  flowers 
are  a  yellowish  white,  and  the  fiuit  appears  to  be  palateable  and  good.  Olea 
Viiduluta,  Wavy-leaved  Fragrant  Cape  Olive; — this  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  appears  to  form  a  tree,  yielding  a  wood  so  hard,  that  the 
Dutch  colonists,  according  to  Mr.  Burchell,  call  it  Yztrliotit,  (or  Iron-wood) 
which  they  esteem  for  making  the  poles  of  their  waggons  ;  it  is  a  very  desira- 
blegreen-houseplant.  The  flowers  arenumerous,  white,  small, and  exceeding- 
ly fragrant.  Some  Botanists  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  only  a  variety  of  Olea 
Citpensisy  (figured  in  Bot.  Reg.  fol.  613,)  but  the  leaves  are  less  rigid,  longer, 
and  much  more  accuminated  at  both  extremities,  and  the  flowers  smaller. 
Melori'ictus  Coiimntiiis,  Greater  Turk's  Cap  Melon  Thistle; — this  is  the  Ciictns 
MvlucdctKS  of  Linnseus,  and  many  other  Botanists,  and  is  a  curious  plant, 
growing  to  about  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches;  ovate,  (egg-shaped)  in 
form,  and  cut  into  from  twelve  to  twenty  deep  furrows,  and  as  many  rather 
acute  angles ;  on  the  top  of  this  leafless  stem,  is  a  cylindrical  crown,  not  half 
the  breadth  of , the  stem,  and  from  three  to  five  inches  high,  on  the  top  of  this 
crown,  there  are  produced  small  red,  fleshy,  cylindrical  flowers.  It  has  been 
often  imported  from  the  island  ofSt.  Kitt's,  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gar- 
den, by  Captain  Mac  Arthur;  it  grows  in  dry  and  barren  places,  and  is  very 
impatient  of  moisture.  Jplian6chili(s  BIdiuius,  Mild  Aphanochilus  ; — this 
plant  was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Wallich,  into  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta, 
in  the  year  1819,  from  seeds  sent  from  Nepal,  under  the  name  of  Nutchoo,  by 
the  Hon.  Edward  Gardiner;  from  thence  Dr.  Wallich  sent  seeds  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew ;  it  has  no  particular  beauty,  its  flowers  being  very  diminutive. 
Arracacia  Esculinta,  Eatable  Arracacha; — this  plant  has  very  few  external 
attractions,  but  what  it  wants  in  outward  charms,  is  amply  compensated  by 
the  utility  of  its  roots,  which  in  certain  parts  of  South  America,  are  no  less 
esteemed  than  the  potato  is  amongst  us;  it  is  propagated  by  planting  pieces 
of  the  root,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  potato  ;  the  colour  of  the  root  is  white 
yellow  or  purple,  but  all  the  varieties  have  the  same  quality  ;  the  editor  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  its  properties  and  uses.  Arbutus  MucronafM, 
Sharp-pointed  Arbutus; — this  plant  is  stated  by  Forster  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan ;  Mr.  Mackay  received  seeds  from  Mr.  Anderson ;  the 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  rose-colour.  Calceolaria  Angustifolia 
Narrow-flowered  Slipper-Wort; — this  interesting  plant  was  raised  from  seed, 
communicated  from  Lima,  by  Mr.  Cruickshanks;  the  flowers  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  ornamental. 


3. — The  British  Flower  Garden.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S. 
&c.  8vo.  Monthly.     Coloured  3s.  Plain  2s.3d. 

The  number  for  this  Month  contains, 
As  usual,  four  beautiful  specimens.     We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  nothing  inferior 
to  those  that  have  preceded  it;  the  engraved  figures  are  generally  selected  with 
good  taste,  and  the  descriptions  attached,  excellent.  The  engravings  are  CEnothera 
Anisoldha,  Unequal-lobed  Evening  Primrose  ;— this  plant  is  a  great  acquisition  to 
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showy  border  flowers,  it  being  one  of  the  most  eleg-ant  of  the  species  of  (JEiiothe-ra, 
Its  flowers  are  larg'e,  and  of  a  white  colour,  it  is  a  native  of  Chiloe,  from  whence 
seeds  were  sent  to  Mr.  Pag'e,  by  Lieutenant  Barlow,  in  182S.  Andrnsace  Cariiidtc, 
Keeled-leaved  Androsacc  ; — this  elegant  little  plant  is  a  native  of  North  Amer- 
ica, on  the  rocky  mountains,  where  it  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  James,  and  since 
by  Dr.  Drummond,  who  collected  seeds  of  it,  a  part  of  which  was  presented  by 
him  to  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  at  Edinburgh,  in  1828,  under  the  name  of 
Aadrosacs  Clutmajdstne,  which  it  very  much  resembles;  the  flowers  are  white, 
yellow  at  the  mouth,  and  very  sweet  scented.  Huhrdnthiix  /Z(>ac«.v,  Rose-coloured 
Habranthus ; — this  is  an  elegant,  bulbous-rooted  plant,  a  native  of  Chiloe, 
whence  bulbs  were  sent  by  Lieutenant  Barlow,  to  Mr.  Page,  Nurseryman,  South- 
ampton, in  whose  garden  it  flowered  last  Junej  the  flowers  are  campanulatc, 
spreading,  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  slightly  striped  with  darker  lines  ;  the  bulbs 
will  require  covering  with  a  little  litter,  during  winter,  to  protect  them  from  the 
frost.  Adenuphura  .^'ti/ldx.'i.  Long  styled  Adenopliora ; — this  species  is  a  native 
of  Siberia,  and  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  at  the  Paris  Gardens  about  the  year 
1782,  under  the  name  of  Cumpattula  L//ii/o/i<i,  from  which,  liov.ever,  it  evidently 
differs.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  English  gardens, 
until  about  1818  or  1S19.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  being  perfectly  hardy.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  blue,  small,  campauulate,  scarcely  half  the  size  of  A.  Liliifo- 
lia;  it  is  propagated  by  dividing  the  root  in  the  spring,  or  by  seeds,  which  ripen 
in  abundance. 

4. — Botanical  Cabinet,    By  Messrs.  Loddiges.     Monthly  num- 
bers.    4to.  coloured,  5s.,  8vo.  partly  coloured,  25.6c?. 

This  little  work  we  have  always  found  interesting;  its  10  neatly-engraved  speci- 
mens, contained  in  each  part,  with  their  descriptions,  although  not  on  so  exten- 
sive a  scale  as  the  Botanical  Register  and  Botanical  Magazine,  yet  convey  to  the 
uiind  of  the  reader,  much  necessary  information.  The  present  Part  maintains,  and 
continues  to  establish  its  character, as  a  useful  publication;  and  the  8vo.  Part  we 
would  particularly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  every  young  gardener,  where  the 
sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  month  could  be  readily  spared,  as  the  figures 
being  but  partly  coloured,  the  improvement  that  would  be  derived  from  finishing 
the  colouring,  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  expense.  We  however  submit 
that  if  it  were  a  little  more  copious  in  its  letter-press,  it  would  be  much  improved. 

Part  172,  for  August,  contains 
Pulfeneea  Miicromita; — a  handsome  dwarf  shrubby  greenhouse  plant,  bearing 
bright  yellow  flowers ;  a  native  of  New  Holland,  lately  introduced  into  this 
country.  It  increases  with  dilficulty,  by  cuttings.  RnclUa  Sabinidna; — an 
elegant  stove  plant,  with  light  purple  flowers;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Pundian 
Mountain,  in  Northern  India.  It  was  named  by  Dr.  Wallich,  in  compliment 
to  Joseph  Sabine,  E^q.  It  will  increase  readily  by  cuttings,  and  thrives  in 
light  loam.  Eapfwrbiu  Spleiidciis; — this  beautiful  species  is  a  native  of  Mada- 
gascar, discovered  in  the  province  Emirne,  by  Professor  Bojer,.  It  requires 
the  stove,  and  is  increased  by  cuttings.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  rich 
scarlet.  Andromeda  PoUfdlia  Grandijlora; — this  pleasing  little  hardy  plant,  is 
a  native  of  Russia,  and  is  the  variety  figured  in  Flora  Rossica,  pi.  71,  B.  It 
thrives  in  peat  and  loam,  and  is  increased  by  layers,  or  by  separation.  Its 
flowers  are  a  delicate  white,  with  shades  of  rich  rose  colour.  Catt/ei/a  Gut- 
tutu; — this  beautiful  fragrant  stove  plant,  is  a  native  of  Brazil;  and  appears  to 
succeed  pretty  weW  in  a  pot  of  vegetable  mould,  (it  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
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Register,  for  May,  fol.1406)  Erica  f'estita  Blatida; — tliis  is  a  fine  variety  of 
the  E.  I'cstita,  its  flowers  are  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  and  its  foliage  resembles 
the  E.  Vestita  C'occinea.  Erica.  Teniiijiura ; — this  is  a  one  of  the  fine  heaths, 
which  were  collected  about  the  years  1801-2,  by  Mr.  Nevin,  for  George  Hib- 
bert,  Esq.  Its  flowers  are  a  delicate  light  yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  Bcr- 
bcris  AquiJoUum; — this  plant  is  figured  in  Edwards's  Bot.  Reg'.,  fol.  1425; 
the  flowers  are  bright  yellow.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  and  layers, 
and  thrives  in  peat  and  loam.  Calufhea  Longibracteaia; — a  stove  plant,  a  na- 
tive of  Rio  Janicro,  and  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1824,  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  flowers  are  rose-colour  tinted  with  purple.  It  grows  in  sand 
and  peat.  Schiverackia  Podolica; — this  is  a  pretty  little  perennial  plant,  with 
delicate  white  flowers.  It  thrives  in  light  loam,  and  is  increased  by  sepa- 
rating the  roots. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  &c.     By  B.  Maund,  F.  L.S.    Monthly. 
Small  4to.   1^.    Large  paper,  \sQd. 

Of  the  utility  of  this  little  work,  we  can  have  no  doubt ;  its  price  places  it 
within  the  reach  of  such  young-  gardeners,  as  are  unable  to  purchase  the  more 
expensive  publications.  The  greatest  means  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge, 
is  placing  such  knowledge  within  general  reach.  We  are  happy  Mr.  Maund 
has  adopted  this  plan;  his  small-sized  numbers,  containing /our  neat  coloured 
engravings,  with  the  habit,  culture,  &c.  attached,  for  the  small  price  of  one 
shilling  per  month,  must  eventually  greatly  extend  its  circulation,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing,  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  calculated  to 
be  of  real  benefit,  and  worthy  of  being  generally  recommended. 

No.  70,  FOB  July,  contains, 
Azalea  Calenduldcea ,  Marygold-like  Azalea  ; — a  native  of  North  America,  grow- 
ing to  about  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  was  introduced  in  1806.  The  generic 
name  is  from  the  Greek  Azaleos,  (dry.)  a  term  chosen  as  descriptive  of  the 
indigenous  situation  of  the  plant,  lo  which  it  vvas  first  applied.  Cale7idulacea 
was  probably  adopted  merely  in  allusion  to  the  yellow  colour  of  the  variety  first 
introduced.  Rndbeckia  H/rta,  Hairy  Rndbeckia  ; — this  genus  was  named  by  Lin- 
ntcus,  inhonour  of  one  of  the  Professors  of  Botany  at  Upsal,  named  Rudbeck.  It 
is  !)  native  of  North  America,  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  inches,  and  was 
introduced  in  1714.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  bright  yellow.  Cirmpdnula 
Pvramiddlis,  Pyramidal  Bell-flower; — this  is  a  well  known  plant;  its  tall  py- 
ramid of  blue  flowers,  has  been  long  considered  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  our  conservatories.  It  h  a  native  of  Carniola,  and  was  cultivated  as  early  as 
I.>96;  its  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  campana  (a  bell,)  from 
tite  shape  of  the  Eowers.  Penstemon  Roseits,  Rose-coloured  Penstemon  ; — this 
plant  was  introduced  in  1825,  from  Mexico.  Its  generic  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  pente  stemon,  (five  stamens.)  The  Class  Didi/iiam/a,  comprises 
plants  whose  flowers  have  twolong  and  two  short  stamens;  therefore  the  fifth  sta- 
niea,  or  more  properly,  the  rudiments  of  one,  found  in  this  genus,  is  somewhat 
anomalous, 

No.  80,  FOR  August,  contaixs, 
Soldanella  Alpina,  Alpine  Soklanella  ; — this  plant  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and 
has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  ever  since  16.56  :  it  is  a  neat,  blue-flowering, 
Alpine  plant;   its  generic  name  ii  said   to  be  derived   from  the  Greek  solos,  (a 
plate  of  metal,)    or  sf)MDrs,  (the-  name  o.f  an  ancient  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of 
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^  about  twelve  shillinj^s.)  The  plant  referred  to  by  the  ancients  under  this  appel- 
lation, was  that  which  is  at  present  known  as  the  Culystegia  Soldanella,  or  Sea- 
bear-bind.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves,  g-ave  rise  to  the  application  of  the 
name.  Anemone  Nemorosa,  Double  Wood  Anemone; — the  Single  Wood  Ane- 
mone is  indigenous  to  nlost  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  double  variety  is  the  nursling 
of  the  Florist.  It  is  occasionally  found  with  numerous  small  spots  on  the  under 
surface  of  its  leaves,  and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  on  its  petals  also  ; 
this  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  species  of  fungus.  Its  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  anemos,  signifying  wind.  Phlox  CrassifdliOy  Thick-leaved 
Phlox; — this  plant,  it  is  believed,  was  first  received  into  the  garden  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Alton  Abbey,  from  Philadelphia;  together  with 
another  called  Longijlora ySa  lute-flowering  species,  in  the  year  1827.  Its  flowers 
are  a  beautifu  1  rich  rose-colour,  and  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  any  of  theother 
species  in  beauty.  Homilnum  Pyrendicuw,  Pyrenean  Horminum. ; — this  hand- 
some, blue-flowering  plant,  is  of  compact  growth,  never  becoming  intrusive,  nor 
requiring  much  attention.  It  thrives  on  a  south  border,  in  a  good  loamy  soil ;  it 
is  increased  by  parting  the  roots  and  by  seed. 

6. — Flora  and  Pomona.    By  C,  Mc.Intosh,  C.M.H.S.,  &c.  8vo. 
coloured,   1  s.ScZ. 

This  little  Work  is  far  from  being  without  interest;  both  Fruits  and  Flower.s 
are  drawn  and  engraved  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  synonyms  and  descrip- 
tions render  it  deserving  attention. 

Part  21,  for  July,  contains, 
The  Grove-end  Scarlet  Strawberry,  which  is  often  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
Atkinson's  Scarlet,  and  is  the  Early  Scarlet  of  some  market  gardeners.  It  is  as- 
certained to  have  originated  in  the  garden  of  Wm.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  Grove-end, 
Paddington,  in  the  year  1820.  The  plant  approaches  in  habit,  to  the  Roseberry, 
but  differs  in  the  greater  length  of  its  fruit  stalks,  which  elevate  the  fruit.  It 
merits  a  place  in  any  garden,  being  an  excellent  forcing  and  preserving  fruit. 
The  best  sorts  for  forcing,  Mr.  Mc.Intosh  considers  to  be  the  Old  Scarlet,  Rose- 
berry,  Grove-end  Scarlet,  Bostock,  and  Keen's  Seedling.  Old  Brompton  Plmn, 
this  is  "Kirke's  Plum,"  of  the  Pomological  Magazine,  No.  3,  and  Horticultural 
Society's  Fruit  Catalogue.  The  origin  or  history  of  this  plum,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, and  like  that  of  many  other  fruits,  opens  a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  Mr. 
JosephKirke,  of  Old  Brompton,  gives  the  following  history  of  its  discovery  by  him. 
Passing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange  one  day,  about  twelve 
years  ago,  he  observed  a  basketof  plnms  in  a  fruiterer's  window,  which  struck 
him  as  being  peculiarly  fine;  curiosity  induced  him  to  purchase  a  few  of  them, 
which  he  found  'to  be  excellent,  and  upon  more  minute  investigation,  found  that 
they  were  of  a  kind  entirely  unknown  to  him.  He  applied  to  the  fruiterer  for  its 
name,  and  where  it  might  be  procured  ;  but  could  only  obtain  the  information 
that  it  was  sent  from  the  country,  by  a  gardener,  who  had  procured  it  from  ano- 
ther person,  who  supposed  it  to  be  an  introduced  tree,  but  from  what  country, 
or  at  what  period,  he  could  give  no  information.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  is  a  fine 
purple,  and  is  covered  with  a  rich  azure  bloom,  which  does  not  easily  rub  off:  in 
flavour  it  is  next  to  the  Green-Gage. 

On  Preserving  Fruits. — Mr.  Mc.Intosh  refers  to  an  article  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  for  June,  page  368,  on  Domestic  Economy,  where  a  correspondent  says 
that  "Fruits  of  all  sorts  may  be  dried  and  kept  a  year  or  two,  without  losing  their 
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flavour,  by  wiping  them  dry,  and  putting  them  in  a  cool  brick  oven;  and 
occasionally,  while  drying-,  grating-  a  little  sugar  over  them."  And  in  the 
same  work,  another  correspondent  says,  "Dry  them,  and  pack  them  in  ajar 
with  common  salt,  putting  a  layer  of  salt,  an  inch  or  two  thick,  over  them, 
and  preserving  the  jar  from  moisture." 

Veratnun  Alburn,  White  Hellebore; — the  roots  being  extremely  poisonous, 
the  Editor  conceives  that  a  strong  decoction  of  them  might  be  applied,  with  a 
syringe,  upon  trees  infested  with  insects,  with  very  good  effect;  as  he  says, 
the  root  powdered  and  sprinkled  on  the  leaves,  has  been  used  with  considera- 
ble success.  Sl(iih:'li;ss  I'liiiu; — this  is  egg-shaped,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour; 
it  forms,  says  the  Editor,  a  singular  and  pleasant  addition  to  our  desserts,  in 
its  perfect  state;  and  when  preserved,  either  dried,  or  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Green -Gage,  either  whole  or  as  a  jam,  is  an  excellent  addition  to  our  winter 
stock  of  preserves.  The  trees  may  be  procured  under  the  name  of  theStoneless 
Plum,  from  Mr.  Kirke,  Old  Brompton,  London,  The  Editor  eoncbides  the 
number,  by  recommending  Peaches  to  be  enveloped  in  a  thin  coat  of  wool, 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sun  from  penetrating  to  ripen  them,  and  by  this 
means,  he  says,  they  may  be  effectually  secured  from  wasps,  k.c. 

Part  22,  for  August,  cont.mns 
Tlom  Bdnkshi,  var.  Lktea,  Lady  Banks's  Yellow  Rose; — the  species,  of  which 
this  is  said  to  be  a  variety,  was  introduced  from  China,  in  1807.  The  present 
variety  was  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Dampier  Parks,  in  1824,  for  tne  Horticul- 
tural Society  ;  it  is  figured  by  Mr.  I.indley,  in  the  Botanical  Register,  fol.  1  [05. 
It  does  well  in  any  good  garden  mould,  if  planted  against  a  wall,  and  will 
readily  increase  from  cuttings.  .IniinvUimi  Jldtinii; — this  plant  is  not  com- 
mon in  our  gardens;  it  is  a  great  addition  to  the  plants  vulgarly  called  ever- 
lastings, few  of  which  are  hardy.  In  a  warm,  dry,  sheltered  border,  this  plant 
succeeds  very  well,  and  in  the  most  severe  weather,  a  little  decayed  tan  or  saw- 
dust laid  over  the  roots, and  abouttwo  inches  upthestem,  will  securely  protect 
it.  Seeds  should  be,  if  possible,  procured,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  eaten  over  with 
slugs,  and  is  not  very  successfully  increased  by  dividing  the  roots;  it  is  a  na* 
tive  of  New  Holland,  was  introduced  in  1822,  and  thrives  in  peat  and  loam. 

To  discover  the  Acid  or  Alkaline  qiniUty  of  Plants. — Deep-blue  paper  being 
moistened  with  the  juice  of  the  plant,  will,  if  an  acid,  become  red;  if  an 
alkali,  green.  A  vegetable  blue  will,  in  general,  turn  red  with  acid,  (indigo 
being  soluble  in  acid,  as  are  also  the  roots  of  Dog's-Mercury,  (Meycnriidis 
Fi-rcn)iis,)  which,  ^by  exposure  to  the  air,  will  frequently  become  a  brilliant 
blue,  with  some  exceptions ;)  hence  we  observe  a  deep  colour  developed  in  ve- 
getables in  which  an  acid  continually  acts,  as  in  the  leaves  of  sorrel,  vine,  and 
some  others,  particularly  towards  the  latter  stages  of  their  growth. 

Luve-Appli',  (SolanumLycopersiciun)  a  Snhstitiitf  for  Hups. — We  are  assured 
says  Mr.  Mcintosh,  that  the  leavesand  stalks  of  this  plant  have  been  success- 
fully used  at  Sydney,  in  New  Holland,  to  communicate  the  bitter  principle 
to  beer,  made  from  Indian  Corn,  properly  malted.  If  this  should  be  found 
correct,  he  adds,  vve  see  no  reason  why  it  should  net  have  a  similar  effect  on 
beer,  manufacture4from  barley. 

Successful  method  of  increasing  the  Sweet-scented  China  Rose,  its  varieties,  and 
other  Roses  of  similar  habits — Mr.  Mcintosh  proposes,  (what  has  long  been 
practised  by  the  gardeners  in  this  part  of  the  countty)  to  take  the  cuttings  off 
after  the  flowering-season,  and  plant  them  in  rich  light  soil,  under  a  hand- 
glass, in  a  cool  shady  situation.  When  plants  of  a  larger  size  are  required, 
the  process  of  budding-  them  on  stocks  of  the  wild  roses  is  to  be  preferred. 

Acacia  P«iesw/w,— A  plant  of  this  elegant  species  has  produced  seed,  in  a 
conservatory  under  his  care. 
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Akticle  I. — Papular  Eitovs  tcith  regard  to  Blight.  By 
James  Rennie,  A.M.  Professor  of  Natural  Histoiy, 
King's  College,  London. 

(Gentlemen, 

There  are  fcnv  \^'ords  of  more  ^ague  import,  or  less  under- 
stood, than  Blight,  wliicli  is  popularly  referred  to  some  mysterioiiS 
state  of  the  air  or  winds,  which  may  not  only  produce  inflammation  of 
the  face  and  eyes,  but  is  conlidently  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
generating  millions  of  insects,  or  at  the  very  least,  carrying  them  about, 
no  one  knows  whence  or  wherefore ;  though  it  would  be  equally  cor- 
rect to  suppose  this  same  blighting  wind  or  air,  capable  of  generating 
or  carrying  about,  a  flock  of  sparrows  or  a  herd  of  black  cattle.  This 
Ijlight  has  been  described  by  some,  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  haze 
or  blue  mist,  or  a  sultry,  purplish,  or  orange  tinge  in  the  air ;  while 
others  pi-oraulgate  certain  fancies,  equally  unfounded  and  absurd,  about 
its  containing  and  depositing  honey-dew,  or  being  caused  by  electricity. 
That  these  notions  are  not  confined  to  the  vulgar  and  uneducated, 
is  proved,  by  their  having  found  their  way  into  works  of  respectability 
and  talent.  In  a  work  for  example,  just  published,  and  distinguished 
tor  considerable  ability,  though  full  of  fancifid  theory,  I  find  the  follow- 
ino-  smgular  passage.  In  "  those  singular  collapsions  and  accumula- 
tions called  a  blight,  Avhich  cause  them  to  become  opaque  and  visible 
to  the  eye,  the  air  itself  becomes  for  miks  suddenly  filled  with  myriads 
of  animalculae,  unseen  before,  and  unproduced  by  parents  of  the  same 
sort,  which  must,  out  of  certain  of  these  elements,  first  i-adiant  and 
next  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid,  collapsing  and  condensing,  suddenly  and 
spontaneously  have  been  formed.^^* 

Were  this  a  mere  theoretical  fancy,  unconnected  with  practice,  we 
might  leave  it  to  be  admired  by  the  theorists  with(nit  remark;  but  as 
it  is  not  so,  I  shall  briefly  show  the  errors  into  which  it  leads.  As  far 
as  insects  are  concerned,  I  am  quite  certain  that  all  accounts  of  Blight, 
similar  to  the  preceding,  are  sheer  nonsense ;  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  cold  winds,  easterly  or  northerlv,  will  produce  inflammation 

*  Hope's  Oriijin  and  Prosp?rls  of  Man,  Vol.  1,  psji?  18!'. 
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of  the  eyes,  and  shrivelling  and  browning  of  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
hedges,  as  sultry,  thundery  weather  may  sometimes  effect.  Insects 
being  proved  by  extensive,  minute,  and  accurate  experiments,  fi-om  the 
time  of  Redi  downwards,  to  be  invariably  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
parents  similar  to  themselves,  it  is  utterly  impossible  they  can  be  ge- 
nerated by  any  state  of  the  air.  It  is  no  less  impossible,  though  it  has 
been  asserted,  that  the  eggs  of  insects  are  floated  about  by  blighting 
\^'inds;  for  insects,  with  few  exceptions,  not  only  glue  their  eggs  upon 
the  leaves  and  other  substances  where  they  are  deposited,  but  even 
were  the  glue  dissolved,  and  the  eggs  detached,  they  are  far  too  heavy 
to  float  in  the  air,  or  be  carried  away  by  the  winds. 

Here  then,  is  the  practical  error ;  and  a  gardener  or  a  fainier  who 
believes  in  the  mysterious  power  of  blighting  \Ainds  to  generate  insects, 
concludes,  that  it  is  as  hopeless  for  him  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  these  insects,  as  to  try  to  chain  the  winds  supposed  to 
produce  them.  Whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  these  insects  are  all  hatched 
from  eggs  which  ha^e  been  laid  the  preceding  autumn,  or  eailv  in  the 
spring  or  summer;  and  if  he  had  been  on  the  look  out  for  these  eggs, 
he  might  probably  have  discovered  a  considerable  ])ortion  of  them, 
minute  though  they  be,  and  by  destroying  them,  have  thereby  saved 
his  croj)s  from  depredation. 

The  sudden  appearance  all  at  once,  of  so  many  insects,  which  gi\es 
some  plausibility  to  the  popular  eiTors  respecting  Blighf,  arises  from 
the  eggs  being  all  hatched  at  once,  or  at  least  ^vithin  a  few  davs. 

In  consequence  of  their  minuteness  and  the  peculiar  places  where 
they  are  concealed,  it  is  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  discover  the 
eggs  of  opti-ides ;  but  it  is  comparati^^ely  easy  to  find  the  eggs'  of  leaf 
rolling  caterpillars,  of  which  the  rose  one  is  poetically  celebrated,  as 
the  "worm  i' the  bud,  '  and  those  which  commit  such  ravages  on  oaks 
and  currant  trees,  are  readily  found  in  little,  whitish-grey,  round 
patches,  about  the  breadth  of  a  finger  nail,  or  a  card-wafer,  lirmlv 
glued  to  the  bark.  If  these  be  cut  off  during  the  winter,  no  blight- 
ing \v'ind  will  be  able  to  genei-ate  a  single  insect  of  that  species,  anv 
more  than  to  create  a  brood  of  chickens  without  eggs. 

If  you  deem  the  foregoing  remarks  on  an  important  subject,  of  any 
importance,  they  are  much  at  your  service. 

T  am,  &c. 
Lee,  Kent,  Julylih,  1831.  .Lames  Renme. 
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PART    IV. 

REVIEWS    AND    EXTRACTS. 


1. — On  The  Utility  of  the  Knowledge  of  Nature,   by  E. 
W.  Brayley,  Esq.     8vo. 

'1  HE  fuUowing  Extract,  on  the  Ravages  of  Insects,  wliich  has  been  kindly 
furnislied  by  the  author,  appears  to  be  of  uncommon  interest,  to  all  persons 
connected  with  Horticulture,  and  we  therefore  strongly  recommend  it  to  the 
perusal  of  our  roaders.  The  Work  itself,  from  the  enlarged  view  it  takes  of 
Nature,  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  admirers  of  her  wonder- 
lul  operations. 

"Almost  all  timber-eating  insects  are  comprised  in  three  orders  ; — viz.  Coleo/)- 
f era,  Of  beetles;  Le/)/doj)tera,  or  moths,  butterflies,  &c.,  and  Ht/me/Mjtdray  ov 
bees,  wasps,  &c.  All  these,  in  their  youngest  state,  after  leaving  the  egg,  are 
worms,  or  hirvse,  and  it  is  while  they  are  in  this  stage  of  their  life  that  they  commit 
the  direct  injury  to  the  trees,  either  by  gnawing  oft' the  bark,  or  by  devouring  the 
wood.  The  connnunication  of  the  disease  to  other  trees  is  periodical  ;  for  when 
the  worms  or  larva;,  just  mentioned,  arrive  at  their  perfect  or  winged  state — be- 
come butterflies,  or  beetles,  or  wasps,  &c.,  the  mischief  r/Z/w/Zj/  committed  by  them 
is  comparatively  trifling,  and  generally  results,  in  fact,  not  so  much  from  their 
voracity,  as  to  their  attempts  to  extricate  themselves,  and  to  arrive  at  the  external 
air;  or  from  their  endeavours  to  commit  their  eggs  to  a  proper  uiilii.s,OY  situation, 
and  surrounding  materials,  proper  for  the  vivificatiou  and  support  of  the  larvte  to  be 
hatched  from  them.  But  as  the  insects  are  now  winged,  and  are  capable  of  de- 
positing myriads  of  eggs, — the  germs  of  so  many  devouring  larva',  the  disease  is 
thus  dispersed  throughout  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tree  originally  infected. 

''  From  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  let  us  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
ravages  which  insects  have  conunitted  upon  timber-trees. 

"  The  Pine  forests  of  (iermany  have  at  various  times,  sustained  enormous  injury 
from  the  attacks  of  a  small  beetle,  belonging  to  the  gen\i>i  Boa/r/c/iJii,  and  named 
.  by  naturalists,  the  Bostric/nm  Ti/pogropki/s,  or  Prniter  Boslrichus,  on  account  of 
a  fancied  resemblance  between  the  paths  which  it  erodes  in  the  trees,  and  rows  of 
letters.  This  insect,  in  its  preparatory  or  larvje  state,  feeds  upon  the  soft  inner 
bark  only  of  the  trees;  but  it  attacks  this  important  part  in  such  vast  numbers,  no 
fewer  than  eigliUf  thousand  larvee  being  sometimes  found  in  one  tree,  that  it  is  very 
far  more  noxious  than  any  of  those  insects  which  bore  into  the  wood  itself;  and 
such  is  its  tenacity  of  life,  that  though  the  bark  be  battered,  and  the  tree  plunged 
into  water,  or  exposed  ton  freezing  temperature  by  being  laid  upon  the  ice  or 
snow,  it  remains  alive  and  unhiu't.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  infested  by  it,  first 
become  yellow,  the  trees  themselves  then  die  at  the  top,  and  soon  perish  entirely. 
The  ravao'es  of  this  insect  have  long  been  known  in  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
H^'uriii  trochitess,  (decay  caused  by  worms;)  and  in  the  old  liturgies  of  that  couu- 
tiT,  the  Divine  interposition  to  check  its  ravages  is  formally  i>esoiight;   it  being 
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ineiitioiied  in  tliem  under  its  viilgai-  ap|jellalioii  oF  "the  Turk/'  a  name  bestowed 
U|)on  it,  probably,  in  allusion  to  the  devastations  which  had  before  been  coniniitted 
in  Hungary,  and  the  adjacent  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  by  the  Mahoniinedan 
conquerors  of  Constantinople  :  the  application  of  that  name  to  this  species  of  decay 
is  a  circumstance  which  in  itself  sufficiently  evinces  the  extent  of  its  ravages,  and 
the  apprehensions  entertained  of  them. 

*'  This  pest  was  particularly  prevalent,  and  caused  incalculable  mischief,  about 
the  year  1665.  In  the  beginning-  of  the  last  century  it  again  showed  itself,  in  the 
Hartz  forests — it  re-appeared  in  1757,  redoubled  its  injuries  in  1769,again  appear- 
ed in  1780,  and  was  neglected,  and  in  three  years  aftervrards  had  destroyed  whole 
forests;  the  number  of  individual  trees  destroyed  by  it  in  the  Hartz  alone,  being 
calculated  at  a  million  and  a  half.  The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  range  of 
country,  were  thus  threatened  with  a  total  suspension  of  their  mining  and  nietal- 
lurgic  operations,  for  want  of  fuel,  and  consequently  with  ruin  itself,  entirely 
dependent,  as  they  were,  upon  those  branches  of  the  useful  arts.  At  this  period, 
these  Bosfrichi,  when  arrived  at  their  perfect  state,  in  the  form  of  winged  beetles, 
migrated  in  swarms,  like  bees,  into  Suabia  and  Franconia,  there  to  commit  simi- 
lar ravages.  Atlength,  after  these  repeated  injuries,  the  powers  of  nature  inter- 
fered to  mitigate  the  evil,  which  want  of  scientific  knowledge,  (as  we  shall 
presently  show,)  had  allowed  to  gain  so  alarming  a  head.  Between  1784  and 
1789,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  cold  and  moist  seasons,  the  numbers  of 
this  scourge  were  sensibly  diminished.  It  appeared  again,  however,  in  1790, 
and  so  late  as  1796,  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  for  the  few  Fir  trees  that  were 
left. 

"We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  insect  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
family  as  the  Bosfric/iiex  Typographiit:,  the  ravages  of  which  were  nearly  produ- 
cing similar,  though  less  extensive  effects  in  onr  own  country,  until  cheeked  by 
the  results  of  scientific  knowledge. 

"  Of  the  evil  which  we  have  just  reviewed  as  aflecting  the  forests  of  Germany, 
St.  James's  Park,  and  Hyde  Park,  in  London,  from  about  1820  to  1824,  presented 
many  examples.  The  elm  trees  in  both  of  these  "  Lungs  of  London,"' as  they 
have  not  unaptly  been  termed,  and  particularly  in  St.  James's  Park,  were  rapidly 
disappearing.  In  spring,  the  leaves  were  seen  to  sprout  out  from  the  venerable 
trunks,  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  when  of  asudden  they  were  blasted,  as 
if  by  lightning  ;  the  bark  fell  from  the  stem,  and  long  ere  winter,  the  finest  trees 
perhaps  in  the  Park  were  fit  only  for  fire-wood.  Whole  rows  thus  disappeared, 
and  were  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  Mall  and  the  Birdcage-walk,  threatening 
entirely  to  destroy  the  antiquated  appearance  of  the  Park,  associated  with  the 
recollection  of  times  gone  past. 

"  As  the  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  the  trees  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  true  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  as  it  was  clear  that  the  trees  died  in  conse- 
quence of  being  completely  stripped  of  their  bark,  rewards  were  at  first  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  delinquents  who  so  iiischievously  barked  them  ;  but  these 
were  offered  in  vain.  It  was  observed,  however, — and  the  observation  claims 
some  credit  for  its  ingenuity, — that  no  more  of  the  tree  was  barked  from  the 
ground,  than  what  was  easily  within  the  reach  of  a  soldier's  bayonet;  and  this 
was  sufficient  to  throw  suspicion  on  some  unfortunate  recruits,  of  whom  more  than 
one  was  arrested,  without  producing  any  diminution  of  the  evil.  In  vain  too 
were  persons  employed  to  sit  up  during  whole  nights,  watching  for  the  enemy  ;  the 
bark  coutin\ied  to  be  found  every  morning  at  the  roots  of  the  trees;  and  the  park- 
keepers,  after  all  their  trouble,  could  only  conclude,  "that  the  bark  fell  of!"  in 
consequence  of  something  being  placed  on  the  tnuiks  in  the  day-time."      Aboiit 
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tlie  same  period,  the  Elms  in  tlie  Grove  at  CaiiibervvcU,  near  London, — a  place 
consecrated  in  the  memory  of  many  persons,  by  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
late  philanthropist,  Dr.  Lettsom — were  obsrrved  to  be  undergoing'  a  similar  pro- 
cessof  destruction  ;  and  tht"  proprietors  being  equally  ig;norant  of  its  cause,  as  in 
the  instances  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  injury  was  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  g-as, 
escaped  from  the  pipes  for  lighting  the  road,  which  had  just  been  laid  down  ;  and 
legal  proceedings  were  actually  commenced  for  the  removal  of  this  nuisance, 
against  the  Gas  Company  which  had  undertaken  the  supply. 

"  Entomologists,  it  is  true,  had  long  been  aware  that  the  operations  of  insects 
were  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief ;  unfortunately  however,  they  were  not  believed 
until  the  disease  had  reached  that  pitch,  which  threatened  to  make  remedy  hope- 
less. It  was  evident  to  those  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  unless  decisive 
measures  were  soon  taken  to  resist  the  prog-ress  of  the  contagion,  it  was  toTTe  fex- 
pected  that  not  only  every  tree  of  this  species  in  the  Parks  would  be  destroyed, 
but  that  the  evil  would  be  dis-^euiinated  throughout  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
to  several  plantations  on  the  north  of  which,  it  had  a'ready  extended. 

"In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  William  Sharp  Macleay,  an  eminent  Naturalist, 
profoundly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Insects,  was  requested  by  Lord  Sydney, 
the  Ranger  of  the  Parks,  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  Elm-trees  in 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  referring-  it  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

"  In  this  Report,  Mr.  Macleay  shows  that  all  the  havoc  had  been  committed  by 
a  species  of  Beetle,  belonging-  to  the  same  natural  family  as  that  which  destroyed 
the  Pines  in  Germany;  and  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  leng-th,  called 
the  Hylensins  Des'r:ictor,  or  Destroyer  Hylensius. 

"It  appears  further  from  the  Report,  aud  from  other  authentic  sources,  that 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  September,  but  principally  about  the  end  of  May  and 
the  commencement  of  June,  this  insect,  distinguished  by  its  i)olished  black  head 
and  thorax,  the  head  thickly  covered  with  hair,  and  its  brown  wing  cases,  may 
be  seen  in  numbers,  running  over  the  trunks  of  the  Elms.  This  is  the  animal  in 
its  perfect  state.  It  may  be  seen  also,  entering  into  holes,  with  which  the  bark 
appears  perforated  as  though  with  a  gimlet ;  it  insin\iates  itself  into  the  holes,  or 
into  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs.  On  strip- 
ping oft"  a  piece  of  the  loose  bark,  we  may  easily  at  any  season  understand  how 
the  barking  of  the  trees  is  effected  by  these  minute  animals  ;  for  the  surface  of  the 
wood  thus  exposed,  presents  to  the  view  innumerable  impressions,  or  excavations, 
each  consisting  of  a  comparatively  wide  middle  trench,  with  others  much  narrower, 
extending  from  it  at  right  angles,  but  in  a  parallel  direction  to  each  other. 

"The  middle  or  body  of  this  singular  impression,  is  the  passage  which  has 
been  formed  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  or  rather  within  the  thickness,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  both,  by  the  female  insect,  depositing  her  eggs,  on  each  side,  in 
her  course  ,  until  she  is  exhausted  of  them,  when  she  dies,  and  may  accordingly- 
generally  be  found  at  the  extremity  of  the  channel;  the  deposition  of  her  eggs 
being  to  her,  as  to  most  other  winged  insects,  the  iuimediite  forerunner  of  death. 
From  this  tubular  path,  however,  the  larva;  which  are  Imtched  from  these  eggs, 
deposited  very  close  to  each  other,  in  the  shape  of  little  while  worms  or  grubs, 
destitute  of  legs,  proceed  nearly  at  right  angles,  eating  their  way  in  smaller  tubes 
parallel  to  each  other,  which  lying  close  together,  serve  effectually  to  separate 
the  bark  from  the  tree.  The  larva;  remains  feeding  in  the  tree,  generally  in  this 
situation  throughout  the  winter.  During  that  season,  the  sap  of  the  tree  being 
down,  the  bark  adheres  less  firmly,  the  grubs  work  with  greater  facility,  and  the 
mischief  is  consequently  augmented.  About  the  connnencement  of  spring,  they 
assume  the  Pupa  or  Nymph  slate — lliat  coudition  <n;  singe  of  their  metamorphosis 
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wliifli  ill  butterflies  we  are  acciistoiiied  to  call  the  r//)v/.w//.v  (from  its  g-olden  co- 
lour in  maiij-  of  those  insects);  and  before  the  end  of  spring',  tlie  bark  of  an 
infected  tree  beyiiis  to  appear  as  if  all  its  crevices  were  full  of  a  very  fine  sawdust. 
— The  last  change  of  the  insect  takes  phice ;  and  being-  now  winged,  it  endea- 
vours  to  arrive  at  the  extenuil  air,  for  the  purpose  of  laying-  its  eggs  in  other 
trees.  Each  hole,  which  now  appears  as  if  made  with  a  gimlet,  marks  the  exit  of 
a  perfect  insect.  In  the  first  instance  the  voracity  of  the  larvie,  and  in  the  se- 
cond, the  endeavours  of  the  perfect  insects  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  wood, 
particularly  when  such  attempts  are  made  by  almost  incalculable  numbers,  soon 
occasion  the  bark  to  fall  in  large  pieces.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  new  leaves 
only  make  their  appearance  to  wither,  and  the  tree  perishes. 

"  Now  it  is  evident  from  these  facts,  that  the  tremendous  ravages  of  these  in- 
sects,— these  small  beetles  which  thus  render  themselves  more  formidable  to  man- 
kind, than  the  strongest  and  most  ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  might  have  been 
prevented,  and  the  evil  repressed  at  its  commeucement,  had  the  possessors  or 
inspectors  of  the  trees  been  acquainted  with  the  Nuii/ral  Hiitur,/  of  the  insects ; 
and  it  is  this  knowledge  alone  which  could  have  enabled  them  efl'ectually  to  have 
done  so. 

"We  have  found  that  in  their  perfect  state — as  winged  beetles,  the  insects  are 
the  most  formidable,  having  attained  the  power  of  propagating  the  disease  from 
one  tree  to  many  others.  But  it  is  also  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them 
whilst  in  this  state,  that  we  can  alone  derive  any  hope  of  being  able  to  counteract 
the  mischief  they  occasion. 

"The  first  thing  indeed,  4o  be  done,  in  all  such  cases,  is  to  ascertain  the  species 
of  perfect  insect  which  occasions  the  disease.  The  experienced  naturalist,  from 
an  examination  in  this  respect  of  the  worm  or  larvaj  which  he  finds  devouring  the 
timber,  is  able  not  only  to  ascertain  the  Ord'T  and  the  Fuinilii,  but  often  the  Gc- 
jtunf  and  even  the  S/ieriex  of  winged  insects  which  have  produced  it.  Thus,  in 
the  present  case,  an  Entomologist,  by  certain  characters  he  would  see  in  the  lar- 
vae, the  nature  of  which  his  scientific  knowledge  would  point  out  to  him,  would 
be  able  to  determine,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  larva;  belonged  to  the  Order 
Coleojitera  or  Beetles  \  by  others  that  it  belonged  to  the  Family  of  Beetles,  called 
Piini'hr,  from  that  which  possesses  their  characters  in  the  greatest  perfection 
being  called  a  Ptiiius.  By  other  circumstances  he  would  ascertain  that  it  must 
be  referred  to  that  Genus  of  Pt>ni(l(e  \\\\\c]i  bears  the  name  of  Hylensiiis;  and 
lastly,  from  still  more  minute  examination,  he  would  find  it  to  be  the  species  Hi;- 
leiuiius  DestruciM-,  so  named  from  its  powers  of  destruction  which  we  have  already 
examined. 

"Having  thus  determined  the  species,  or  even  the  genus  only,  of  the  insect, 
it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  the  Entomologist  to  know  the  season  of  its  appear- 
ance. None  of  the  timber-eating  insects,  his  general  knowledge  of  these  animals 
informs  him,  remain  alive  in  their  perfect  or  winged  state,  throughout  the  year, 
and  they  rarely  remain  so  for  more  than  eight  weeks.  He  finds,  therefore,  that 
we  may  easily  ascertain  the  exact  time  for  cutting  down  thosa  trees  which  are 
so  much  injured  by  the  larvse  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  saving  them  5  for  it  would 
obviously  be  the  height  of  imprudence  not  to  seize  the  only  opportunitj'  of  pre- 
venting the  annual  dispersion  of  the  disease,  by  destroying  the  brood  of  larvae 
whilst  yet  in  the  trees  As  soon  as  the  metamorphosis  has  taken  place, — as  soon 
asthe  winged  insect  has  made  its  appearance, — the  mischief  for  the  ensuing  year 
is  done.  Time  is  thus  lost,  more  trees  are  inevitably  destroyed,  and,  what  is  an 
evil  of  far  greater  magnitude,  the  future  eradication  of  the  disease  is  rendered 
much  more  difficult. 
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"  Aocordiiigly,  from  a  kiiovvledtje  of  the  subject,  acquired,  virtually,  by  an  in- 
veslioatioii  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Macleay  recommended  that  the  trees  in  the  Parks 
siioiild  be  ins|)ecte(l  twice  every  year,  first  in  the  summer,  when  the  perfect  insect 
is  on  the  wing- ;  and  secondly  in  winter,  when  those  trees  which  were  much  infect- 
ed, he  recommended  to  be  cut  down  and  burnt  with  the  larvte  in  them,  or  at  least 
fumigated  so  as  to  destroy  the  larvae ;  for  to  rest  content  with  having  cut  down  the 
trees  without  destroying  the  larva;,  or  even  removing-  the  trunks  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  sound  wood,  would  be,  he  observed,  in  reality,  to  do  no  good  at  all.  The 
time  hitherto  selected  for  cutting-  down  the  dead  Elms  in  the  Parks  had  been  just 
after  all  the  mischief  for  the  season  had  been  eft'ected  ;  and  when  all  these  nurse- 
ries of  ////fev/;// had  sent  forth  their  inhabitants  to  the  air,  for  the  injury  of  such 
trees  as  might  have  remained  free  from  infection.  With  respect  to  the  less  infected 
trees,  when  the  branches  were  diseased,  Mr.  Macleay  recommended  them  to  be 
lopt  off  and  burnt;  and  for  those  with  tiie  trunks  infected,  he  recommended  a 
coating  of  tar  mixed  with  train  oil,  to  be  applied  to  them  in  March. 

"  Tiiese  rerommendations  were  adopted,  or  similar  means  employed,  and  the 
remaining- trees  were  happily  preserved;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  had  the 
possessors  of  the  Hartz,  been,  in  lh<!  first  instance,  acquainted  with  tlie  true  cause 
of  the  disease,  those  forests  migiit  in  like  manner  have  been  saved." 


2. — EUIMUKCU  PuiLOSOPIIICAL  JOURNAL.       By  ROBERT  JaMESO.V, 

Reg-iiisi  Pi'ofessor  of  Natural  History,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy',  &c. 
Quarterly.     8vo.  IsXSd. 

(con<;/ii(le(I  from  png':  41.) 

The  Number  fob  Aprii.,  roNTAixs 

Outline  of  a  Plan  for  combining  Machinery  with  the  Manual  Printing-Press, 
liy  John  Clerk  Maxwell,  Esq.  ofMiddlebie,  (with  a  plate) — Account  of  a  Pla- 
tina  Lamp,  by  George  Merry  weather,  Esq.  of  Whitby. — Observations  on  the 
Fossil  Trees,  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  by  William  Nichol,  Esq.  Lecturer  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy, — Account  o.f  the  discovery  of  Bone  Caves,  in  Wellington 
Valley,  about  210  miles  west  from  Sidney,  in  New-Holland,  by  Dr.  Lang. — 
Additional  information,  illustrative  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Australian 
Bone  Caves,  and  Osseovis  Breccia,  by  Dr.  Lang.  — Descriptions  of  New  or 
Rare  Plants,  wliich  have  lately  flowered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
and  chiefly  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden;  by  Dr.  Graham,  Professor  of  Botany, 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. — Celestial  Phenomena,  from  April  1  to  .July  1, 
1831;  calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  Edinburgh,  Mean  Time,  by  Mr.  George 
Innes,  Astronomical  Calculator,  Aberdeen. 

Proceedings  of  the  Werneri/VN  N.\TURAr-  History  Society. — Papers 
Read. — Jan.  22nd,  1831.  By  Mr.  John  James  Audobon,  an  account  of  the 
White-Headed  Eagle  of  America,  (^Aquila  leucocephaki)  aiid  exhibited  an  en- 
graving of  the  bird. — By  the  Rev.  D.  Scott,  an  Essiy  on  the  Selavim  or  Quails 
of  the  Bible. — And  by  the  Secretary,  a  Letter  giving  a  description  of  the  Soil 
&c.,  at  the  Settlement  of  Swan-River,  by  a  Settler,  which  is  not  very  inviting 
to  Emigrants.  Feb.  5th,  by  the  Secretary,  an  account  by  the  Rev.  Lansdown 
Guildford,  of  a  new  species  of  Indian  Moth,  (called  Atticus  It'ihonii.,  in  honour 
of  Mr.  James  Wilson,  a  distinguished  Entomologist)  with  a  coloured  drawing 
of  both  sexes. — Professor  Jameson  made  a  communication  on  Flints  found  in 
Bamffshire,  by  Mr.  J.  Christie;  and  then  read  an  Essay  on  the  form  of  Noah's 
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Ark. — By  the  llev.  D.  Scott,  on  the  Alabaster  of  the  Ancients.  Feb.  19th, 
liy  the  Secrttavy,  an  Essay  by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  on  the  Beacon-Lights  of 
remote  antiquity;  and  a  paper  from  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  on  the  influence 
of  Rocks  on  the  nature  of  the  Vegetation  that  covers  them. — Mr.  Audubon 
communicated  an  interesting  and  graphic  description  of  a  Flood  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. March  5th,  by  Dr.  Turnbull  Cristie,  on  the  occurrence  of  Hail  Storms, 
within  the  Torrid  Zone. — By  the  Rev  D.  Scott,  an  Essay  on  the  Zebi,  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  proved  to  be  the  Mountain  Gazelle,  and  not  the  Roe,  as  in 
our  autliorised  translation. — By  Professor  Jameson,  on  the  nature  of  the  wea- 
ther in  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  1824  to  1830;  and  also  a  Meteorological  Regis- 
ter, kept  at  Kinfauns-Castle. — The  Professor  then  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  a 
return  to  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  relating  to  sums  of  Money 
granted  for  Mineraiogical  Purposes  in  Scotland. — He  also  communicated  a 
notice  in  regard  to  th.e  Structure  of  certain  Fossil-Woods,  from  Van  Diomnii's 
Land. 

Scientific  Intelmgence. — 

Thiiitder  Stonns  ill  France. — The  Count  de  Triston,  has  made  observations 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  lie  says,  Thunder  Storms  are  attracted  by  fo- 
rests. When  one  arrives  at  a  forest,  if  it  be  obliquely,  it  glides  along  it;  if 
directly,  or  if  the  forest  be  narrow,  it  is  turned  from  its  direction;  if  the  fo- 
rest be  broad,  the  tempest  may  be  totally  arrested.  A  Thunder-cloud,  which 
is  arrested  by  a  forest,  exhausts  itself  along  it;  or  if  it  passes  over,  is  greatly 
weakened.  When  a  large  river  or  valley  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  a 
thunder-storm,  the  latter  follows  its  direction;  but  the  approach  of  a  wood, 
or  the  somewhat  abrupt  turn  of  the  river  or  valley,  makes  it  pass  off.  Twen- 
ty-one thunder-storms,  whose  course  has  been  distinctly  traced,  have  extended 
from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.W.  No  destructive  thunder-storm  has  come  from  any 
other  point  of  the  horizon. 

Sudden  ^'Ig/tuilon  of  the  Sea. — His  Majesty's  ship  Hotspur,  in  1813,  whilst 
cruising  in  the  Pay  of  Biscay,  under  easy  sail,  with  moderate  weather,  was  iu 
a  moment  nearly  overwhelmed  by  three  successive  seas,  The  quarter-deck 
bulwarks  were  carried  away,  one  gun  washed  overboard,  the  wheel  unshipped, 
several  men  lost,  and  the  ship  rendered  unmanageable,  and  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  foundering.  Immediately  after,  all  appeared  calm  as  if  nothing  liad 
happened;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  witnessed  this,  that  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  momentary  and  very  partial  agitation  of  the  sea, 

Aiir(jrn  llnrealls,  ui  Pnrh. — This  interesting  phoenomcnon  was  observed  on 
the  7th  of  January,  to  cause  a  great  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

(lold  Mines  in  the  Vrulian  Moiintniiis. — The  produce  of  the  Ural  Mines,  in 
1827,  amounted  to  £051,420,  and  in  1828,  to  £672,416.  Gold  is  also  found 
in  the  Rhine,  but  in  very  small  quantities. 

Lightning  Tithes. — In  the  vicinity  of  tl:?  old  castle,  at  Remstein,  near  Blen- 
lienburg,  there  have  been  found  this  summer,  (1830)  very  firm  and  long  vi- 
treous tubes,  (Bliterohren).  From  a  branch  in  the  upper  part,  2  branches  go 
off,  some  of  which  are  10  feet  long,  and  from  these  proceed  3  smaller  ones. 

Teinpemturc  of  iMi)i's  in  foruwalt, — At  Ting-tang  Copper  Mine,  in  the  parish 
of  Gwennap,  178  fathoms  deep,  thewater,  two  months  ago,  was  at  the  tem- 
perature of  82  dcg.  At  Huel  Vor  tin  mine,  near  Helston,  209  fathom  deep, 
water  7!)  degrees.  Poldicc  copper  mine,  in  the  parish  of  Gwennap,  the  water 
at  196  fathom  deep,  has  been  found  at  upwards  of  100  degrees, 

Voicann  in  Neir-Zeuland . — The  Volcano  is  in  a  small  island,  distant  20  or  ."0 
miles  from  the  centre  of  the  main-land  of  New  Zealand.  V/heu  last  visited,  it 
No.  3.  Vor,.  I.  S 
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presented  a  frightful  display  of  flame  and  smoke.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  ia 
which  the  Volcano  is  situated,  there  is  a  lake  of  sulphur,  and  all  round  the 
lake  the  ground  is  incrusted  with  sulphur.  The  natives  say  the  Volcano  runs 
under  the  sea,  and  bursts  out  again  in  the  interior  of  New  Zealand,  abo\it  20 
miies  from  the  shore,  in  a  district,  where  there  is  a  large  hot  lake,  in  which 
they  cook  their  provisions. 

Map  uf  the  Put)  de  Dome. — A  map  of  this  mountain,  in  twelve  sheets,  is  now 
in  preparation,  by  Bussy  of  Paris. 

Diamond  in  the  Coal  FormatixtH, — The  Diamond  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
ihe  Coal  formation,  of  India. 

Sjileiidid  Sjjecii)isH  of  Me^ntherium. — A  perfect  skeleton  of  the  Megatherium, 
has  been  discovered,  126  miles  south  of  Beunos  Ayres. 

states  uf  TareiiUtise. — All  the  slates,  conglomerates,  and  sandstones,  of  the 
'arentaise,  formerly  considered  as  Transition,  are  now  arranged  with  the 
Oolite,  or  Jura  formation. 

Decrepifating  Viinunon  Sa'J.  Condensation  of  Gas  in  it. — M.  Dumas  has  ex- 
amined and  described  a  very  curious  effect,  which  occurred  when  some  roi'k- 
"alt,  obtained  from  the  mine  of  Wieliczka,  in  Poland,  and  given  to  him  by 
M.  Bou6,  v.'as  put  into  water.  It  decrepitated  as  it  dissolved  in  the  water, 
and  gradually  emitted  a  sensible  portion  of  gas.  The  l)ubl)les  of  gas  were  sen- 
sibly larger  when  the  decrepitations  were  stronger,  and  the  latter  frequently 
made  the  glass  tremble.  When  the  experiment  was  made  in  perfect  darkness, 
no  light  was  disengaged. 

Interesting  Discuveri/  of  Fossil  AninmLi. — Tljere  has  lately  been  sent  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plants,  a  collection  of  Fossil  Bones,  from  the  lacrustine  deposits  of 
Argenton,  (Indre)  consisting  of  five  or  six  species  of  Lophiodon,  from  the  size 
of  a  large  rabbit  to  that  of  a  horse  ;  also,  species  of  the  genus  Anthroootlierium, 
of  the  Trioni/j,  and  Crocodile.  Indre,  is  in  the  centre  of  France. 
.  Dr.  Turnhull  Christie,  who  has  been  appointed  to  examine  the  Geology  of 
the  Presidency  of  Madras,  by  the  India  Company,  has  left  Edinburg  for  our 
Eastern  Empire.  He  travels  through  France  and  Italy,  embarks  for  Alexan- 
dria,— from  thence  visits  the  Holy  Land,  Mount  Sinai,  &c. — sails  down  the 
Red  Sea,  for  Bombay,  and  from  thence  by  sea  or  land  to  Madras,  He  takes 
with  him  a  painter,  for  the  purposes  of  Zoology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Bo- 
tany, and  Geology,  and  a  complete  set  of  instruments  for  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  meteorological  and  hydrographical  phenomena  that  may  present 
themselves  to  his  attention. 

Xeic  ['reside, it  of  the  Geological  Society. — Rodericlmpey  Murchison,  Esq. 
has  been  unanimously  chosen  President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
Recent  Formation  of  Zeolite. — The  formation  of  Zeolite,  through  the  action  of 
atmospheric  water  on  Dolerite,  seems  still  to  be  going  on.  It  is  observed  form- 
ing in  hollows  of  a  conglomeriite,  in  vvjiith  Zeolite  plays  the  part  of  calcareous 
sinter. 

New  Metal  Discovered. — Mr.  Dulong,  read  on  the  7th  of  last  February,  to 
the  French  Institute,  a  letter  from  Berzeiius,  which  announces  the  discovery  of 
a  new  simple  substance;  Mr.  Lestrom,  director  of  the  mines  of  Fahlun,  in 
Dalecarlia,  has  given  it  the  name  of  Vanadium. 

Four-spined  Stickleback. — A  variety  of  this  fish,  ( Gastcrosteus  acxleatus)  with 
four  spine,s  on  its  back,  was  discovered  in  a  pond  in  the  meadows,  by  Mr.  John 
3tark,  in  September,  1830. 

Crystals  in  Living  Fegetables. — Mr.  Turpin  has  discovered,  in  the  cellular 
tiisue  of  an  old  trunk  of  the  f^erei/s  Per/wianot;  in  tiie  Garc'ei  of  Plants  at 
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Paris,  vvheie  it  had  been   growing    130  years,  an  immense  qnantitj  of  agjf'io 
ineralions  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

Himala  Omithologi/. — The  principle  features  in  the  Ornithology  of  the  Hi- 
mala,  are  the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage  of  the  Gallinae^  the  size  and  po'sjrer  of 
th=  Accipitres  ;  and  the  almost  infinite  number  of  the  Pies. 

Native  country  of  Miiize  or  J/nlntn  Corn. — Maize  is  supposed  to  be  of  AniPi  icHii 
origin.  In  favour  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact,  that  it  was  found  iu  u  state  of 
cultivation,  in  every  place  where  the  first  navigators  landed  ;  and  that,  innuc- 
diateiy  after  the  discovery  of  America,  it  spread  rapidly  in  the  old  world. 


3. — British   ENTOMOiiOCiV :    hy  .JoH\  Cuktis,   b'.L.S.     I'uhlished 
jMontlilv,    As.iid.  (•ol(Mii'(-'d. 

No.  92,  FOB  August. 

This  present  number  is  full  of  interest,  and  contains  much  useful  information 
for  the  Entomologist. — 

Ailinioniu  (^nudriindcuhtfu, — (Order  Coleoptera,  Family  Gd/erncidee.) — Mr. 
Curtis  believes  this  fine  species  was  first  discovered  by  Miss  Hill,  near  Rich- 
mond; it  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Scales,  at  Halougate  in  Norfolk, 
;ind  Mr.  Curtis,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dale,  took  it  at  Whittlesea-Mere.  It 
inhabits  Rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants,  in  ditches,  from  the  end  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  July.     The  plant  is  Alliinii  Ursiiium,  Ramsons  Garlic. 

Djui/podu  Swaininenlunielki, — (Order  ih/menoptero.  Family  Antlrviiida-.) — 
These  handsome  insects  approach,  in  form,  very  near  to  some  of  the  yliidrriia:, 
but  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  them,  by  having  only  two  submarginal 
cells,  The  sexes  differ  so  widely,  that  they  have  been  described  under  various 
names.  Mr.  Curtis  believes  it  is  never  met  with  in  the  North  of  England. 
Captain  Bloomer  has  sent  specimens  of  it  from  Devonshire  j  and  many  years 
since,  Mr.  Kirby  used  to  find  it  at  Barham,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  flowers  of  the 
Ragwort.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  plate,  with  a  flower  of  the  Coltsfoot. 
Ti/.ssilago  Farfdra. 

Chektria  Rfioitihoidellfi,  Lobster-Ciaw'd  Moth. — (Order  Lejiidoplera,  Family 
Thteidw.) — Remarkable  as  this  little  moth  is,  scarcely  anything  is  known  of 
its  economy;  the  caterpillar  and  pupa  do  not  appear  to  be  described  or  figu- 
red; and  it  is  simply  stated,  by  I,inna?us  and  Fambricius,  that  the  imago  lives 
in  woods.  Mr.  Donovan,  who  believed  it  to  be  a  nondescript,  says  it  was 
taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Feversham,  Kent.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  rare 
insect;  Mr.  Curtis  has  found  it  in  Norfolk,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, (he  thinks,  generally  in  gardens)  towards  the  end  of  August ; — -and  Mr, 
Dale,  meets  with  it  in  simitar  situations,  iu  Dorsetshire,  Its  colour  is  a  diity 
Ochre.     The  plant  is  Daphne  Lniireahi,  Spurge  Laurel. 

Jlydits  Cdlcaratii.s, — (Order  Heniiptera,  Family  Curei(lw.)~'\'hh  curious  in- 
sect is  not  common  with  us  ;  it  inhabits  heathy  places,  and  flics  well  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  plant  that  accompanies  it  in  the  plate,  is  the  Ju.'.iunc 
Montana,  Mountain  Jasione,  or  Slioep's  Scabious. 


lS-2 


FART    V. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL  HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  Ccc. 


In  consequence  of  our  observing'  some  remarks  made  in  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine, for  August,  relative  to  Chatsworth  Gardens,  we  feel  ourselves  called  on 
to  give  an  answer  to  some  of  the  statements  there  made,  not  vvith  a  view  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  the  Editor,  on  the  subject,  but  to  put  the  public 
in  possession  of  our  reasons  for  not  erecting  Metallic  Hot-houses,  nor  using 
hot  water  in  the  heating  of  the  new  ones  constructed  of  wood  ;  and  likewise, 
to  show  that  we  are  anxiously  alive  to  every  real  improvement. 

In  doing  this,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  visionary  schemes  which 
Mr.  Loudon  h?,s  suggested,  for  levelling- the  beautiful  hanging  ground  at  the 
north  front  of  the  house,  which  would  take  the  labour  of  some  years  to  accom- 
plish; or  of  turning  the  course  of  the  river  Derwent,  to  obtain  a  waterfall  of 
100  feet,  which  in  fact,  already  exists,  by  the  water  falling  over  the  same  rock 
that  Mr.  Loudon  recommends,  more  than  the  very  height  he  proposes,  into  a 
resevoir  to  supply  the  other  fountains; — this,  Mr. Loudon  might  have  known, 
had  lie  given  himself  time  for  observation  :  and  he  would  also  have  seen,  that 
we  have  a  sufficient  power  of  water,  to  produce  as  much  appearance  as  the 
Derwent  itself,  whenever  we  think  proper. 

"The  water-works,"  he  remarks,  "though  good  in  themselves,  are  scat- 
tered about  the  grounds  in  such  a  way,  that,  while  they  interfere  every-where 
with  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place,  they  no-where  combine  in  forming  one 
grand  artificial  effect.  They  want  concL*ntration.  The  improvements  now 
going  on,"  he  adds,  "will  probably  remedy  most  of  these  evils.  The  house 
is  being  extended  in  length;  there  is  an  opportunity  of  concentrating  the 
water-works  in  the  only  situation  fit  for  them,  on  the  west  front;  and  the 
approach  may  be  made  by  a  bridge  across  the  river,  directly  on  this  front,  to 
arrive  at  the  house  on  a  level.  All,  or  almost  all,  the  artificial  water-works, 
we  would  form  on  this  west  front." 

Now,  had  we  the  arrangement  oT  the  water-works  to  make  anew,  we  certainly 
should  not  place  them  exactly  as  they  now  are;  but  what  person  of  judgment 
would  think  of  placing  them  in  the  west-front  flower-garden, — we  were  not 
a  little  astonished  that  Mr.  Loudon  should,  for  a  moment,  harbour  such  an 
idea.  This  west-front  garden  is  no  less  than  f/drli/ /i;cf  i»i»tedia(/'/i/  ielow  the 
l-"-rl  of  the  living  roonm;  and  to  view  the  water-works  from  thence,  or  from 
the  gacden  above,  would  be  the  same  as  going  on  to  the  top  of  a  house  to  see 
a  fountain  playing  in  the  street  directly  underneath.  The  water-works  al- 
ready there,  are  condemned  by  every  person  of  taste;  and  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  caused  them  to  be  altered  several  times,  but  even  now  tiiey 
are  far  from  having  a  good  effect.  Besides,  the  garden  is  too  narrow  to  allow 
of  any  kind  of  extensive  water-works,  as  no  person  could  set  a  foot  into  it,  if 
the  slightest  breeze  was  perceptible. 
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Our  notions  of  water,  are  these: — all  lakes,  rivers,  or  standing-  waters, 
should  be  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground;  and  all  water-works  should  be 
above,  or  oil  ii  level  with,  the  eye,  but  certainly,  never  below  it.  The  idea 
too,  of  bringing  the  bridge  directly  in  front  of  the  house,  shows  very  bad 
judgment;  why,  taste  had  so  far  advanced  a  century  ago,  as  to  cause  the 
bridge  to  be  taken  away  from  the  very  i^ituation  where  Mr.  Loudon  has  recom- 
mended it  to  be  put  up.  A  public  bridge  directly  in  front,  and  within  150yard.s 
of  the  principal  part  of  the  house,  would  be  found  a  complete  nuisance. 

A  person  might  almost  conjecture,  that  Mr.  Loudon  came  with  a  pre-deter- 
mination  to  find  fault,  if  not,  it  must  be  because  he  did  not  give  himself  the 
time  to  consider  before  he  wrote  his  ideas  of  what  he  terms  improvements;  this 
latter,  we  arc  willing  to  hope  is  the  case.  Indeed  what  correct  ideas  could  any 
person  give  for  improving  the  grounds  of  so  extensive  a  place  as  CUatsworth, 
unless  he  spent  a  day  or  two;  the  bearings  of  each  part  could  not  made  apparent 
by  merely  going  a  few  yards  round  about  the  house,  which  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  Loudon,  but  who,  by  the  way,  never  entered  it,  to  see  the  place  from  the 
living-rooms,  the  most  proper  of  all  otliers,  when  any  improvements  are  con- 
templated. 

His  time,  too,  was  so  limited  in  his  visit  to  the  kitchen-garden,  (at  most 
only  half-an-hour)  that  his  observations  must  there  also,  be  very  superficial, 
for  during  this  time,  he  had  to  look  through  nearly  30  Hot-houses  and  Pits, 
besides  12  acres  of  kitchen  garden.  We  were  unfortunately  from  home  at  the 
time,  and  are  very  sorry  ihat  it  so  occurred;  as  it  is,  we  can  only  do  ourselves 
the  pleasure  tff  imagining  we  are  accompanying  Mr.  Loudon  through  the  prin- 
cipal part  ;  in  which  ramble,  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  question  us  as  closely  as 
he  thinks  fit. 
Question. — Your  kitchen  garden   appears  extensive  ;   how  many  acres  does  it 

contain  ? 
Answer. — Twelve. 

Q, — How  many  men  have  you  for  keeping  it  in  order  r 

A. — No  stated  number;    having  a  variety  of  other  work,  besides  the  gardens,  I 
move  theui  about  as  circumstances  require,   and  according  to  the  work  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  each  department,  at  the  proper  season  :   sometimes  there  are 
as  many  as  20,  and  at  other  times  not  more  than  3  or  4. 
Q. — I  perceive  that  you  have  a  range  of  pits  here  ;   how  are  tliey  heated? 
A, — Two  of  them  with  hot  water,  and  two  with  fire-flues. 
Q. — How  do  you  like   hot  water,  in  comparison  to  fire-flues  ? 

A. — So  far  as  my  experience  has  led  me  to  draw  any  conclusions,  I  will  answer 
your  question, — When  hot  water  was  first  noticed  in  the  Horticultural  Transac- 
tions, I  was  almost  in  raptures  with  the  idea,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I  set  about 
heating  those  two  pits  you  now  see  with  it,  and  although  it  was  thought  the 
pipes  then  put  in,  (a  double  return,)  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heating  the  pits,  independent  of  two  large  cisterns  full  of  hot  water,  to  my 
astonishment,  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  we  had  considerable  difficulty 
to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  in  the  severe  storm,  2 years  since, our  pine  plants  were 
so  much  injured,  that  they  nearly  all  started  prematurely  into  fruit,  in  the 
spring.  You  are  aware  that  water  evaporates  into  steam  at  212  degrees  Fah- 
renheit and,  consequently,  the  pipes  cannot  be  heated  to  a  greater  degree. 
The  difficulty  in  hot  water  is,  that  while,  in  a  severe  frosty  night,  the  external 
atmosphere  is  continually  lowering,  you  cannot  keep  increasing  the  hot  water 
to  counteract  its  effects,  without  putting  up  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  pipes 
that  would  be  necessary  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when,  with  a  well  con- 
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structed  flue,  you  could  advance  to  any  degree  thai  inijjlit  be  icquired.  Our 
houses  are  so  contrived,  that  we  have  full  coinniaiid  of  the  internal  air,  with- 
out in  the  least  distressing  the  flues  in  the  most  severe  weather,  and  uiy  fore- 
man has  repeatedly  told  mc,  that  the  only  fire  requiring  attention,  more  than 
once  in  the  evening-,  is  that  attached  to  the  hot  water  pits,  I  have  offered 
liini  a  man  to  assist  him,  but  he  has  always  refused,  saying,  lie  had  no  cause  to 
risit  the  fires  more  than  once  in  the  evening-,  except  in  very  severe  weather. 
There  are  flues  in  the  garden,  erected  before  1  came  to  Chatsworth,  that  almost 
burn  one  end  of  the  house,  while  the  other  is  nearly  cold  ;  but  these  I  do  not  now 
use  for  early  forcing,  and  therefore,  have  not  altered  them.  All  the  flues  1 
have  built,  give  out  the  heat  in  so  uniform  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  one  end  of  the  house  and  the  other,  and  by  the  plan  of  having  an  open 
canal  of  water  at  the  front  of  the  dues,  to  give  out  moisture,  according  to  the 
heat  required,  not  the  greatest  action  of  the  flues,  can  in  the  least  injure  ve- 
getation ;  being  a  self-actor,  it  evaporates  more  or  less,  as  the  decrease  or 
increase  of  fire  becomes  necessary.  And  on  entering  the  house,  after  a  severe 
frosty  night,  not  the  slightest  luiplecsantness  is  perceptible.  This  caual  is 
made  of  block-tin,  and  when  properly  painted,  will  last  a  great  number  of  years. 
Allow  me  to  add,  also,  that  the  expense  of  putting  \ip  the  hot  water  apparatus, 
for  these  two  pits,  cost  £50,  while  the  two  pits  adjoining,  of  exactly  the  same 
size  in  every  respect,  cost  altogether,  including  their  erection,  only  £63!  ! 
Q. — Do  you  think  there  is  no  saving  then  in  fuel,  by  heating- a  house  with  hot 
water,  if  there  are  pipes  sufficient  for  the  purpose? 

A. — Most  certainly  not ;  and  it  is  only  deluding  the  public  by  informing-  them 
that  there  is.  If  you  could  show  me  .50  gallons  of  water  heated  with  a  candle, 
]  should  believe  it;  the  fact  is,  a  certain  quantity  of  fire  can  only  heat  a  given 
quantity  of  materials,  providing  the  artitde  heated,  does  not  ignite  or  ferment; 
and  as  the  article  gives  out  its  heat,  according  to  thesituation  in  which  it  is  pla- 
ced, it  must,  necessarily,  have  a  supply  adequate  to  the  co-operation,  if  it  is  to 
maintain  a  uniform  degree  of  heat ;  for  instance: — a  pipe,  filled  with  boiling- 
water,  passed  through  a  heated  oven,  would  require  but  little  fire  to  keep  it 
boiling;  while  the  same  pipe,  passed  through  a  barrel  of  ice,  would  require  a 
much  greater  quantity.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  a  hot- house — there  must 
be  a  s\ipply  of  fuel  equal  to  the  demand,  in  whatever  way  it  is  applied  ;  and  by 
husbanding  the  heat,  as  we  can  do,  in  the  chamber  beneath,  not  the  smallest 
portion  of  it  is  lost  fro,n  the  flues.  Having  satisfactorily,  I  hope,  answered 
your  queries  about  the  pits,  we  will,  if  you  please,  walk  up  and  look  at  the  new 
range  of  houses. 

Q. — I  perceive  these  houses  are  constructed  of  wood  : — I  must  confess,  that  after 
the  experience  of  the  wooden  houses  and  smoke  flues  at  Chiswick,  I  am  ratlur 
surprised  to  see  you  erect  them  here  ? 

A. — I  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  comparing  these  houses  with  those  at  Chiswick.  Ex  - 
amine  them,  and  you  will  be  convinced  the  comparison  is  absurd,  Do  you  not 
perceive  that  these  houses  admit  as  much  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  sun,  as 
though  they  were  constructed  of  metal;  do  you  not  also  see  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  sash-bars  and  rafters  are  made,  that  strength,  durability,  and  light- 
ness, are  combined  to  a  greater  degree,  than  yOu  ever  saw  in  a  range  of  houses 
composed  of  wood  before.  Had  you  been  a  practical  man,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  you  to  have  entered  this  range,  without  being  at  once  struck 
with  what  I  have  explained. 

Q. — Are  all  the  houses  in  this  range  heated  with  fire-flues? 

A. — They  are,  having  a  similar  canal  of  water  in  the  front,  to  those  I  explained 
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to  you  at  the  pits,  I  have  put  this  canal  here,  in  order  to  counteract  any  evil 
eftecls  that  might  occur  from  the  flues  heing  accidentally  over-heated,  and  also 
to  give  out  a  regular  moisture  in  proportion  to  the  fire  used;  which  it  does  to 
so  great  a  nicety,  that  the  leaves  of  plants,  instead  of  being  exhausted,  (as  is  ge 
nerally  the  case,)  after  a  severe  frost,  have  a  healthy  dew-drop  hanging  upon 
them.  When  the  fruit  is  ripening,  or  moisture  is  not  necessary,  the  water  in 
the  canal  is  discontinued. 

Q. — How  much  might  this  range  of  houses  cost? 

A. — I  will  inform  you.  When  I  first  contemplated  erecting  this  range,  I  was  de- 
sirous to  know  how  much  they  would  cost  if  erected  of  tneta!,  having  some 
notion  of  constructing  them  of  it.  I  accordingly  sent  a  plan  to  Birminghami 
and  another  to  Sheffield,  desiring  to  he  furnished  with  estimates  for  the  purpose. 
That  from  Birmingham  was  £  1 800,  and  the  other  from  Sheffield,  £  1850.  This 
appeared  to  me  an  enormous  sum ;  1  therefore  set  about  calculating  how  much 
it  would  cost  if  made  of  wood,  under  my  own  eye  •,  and  what  do  you  imagine 
was  the  result?  Why,  1  completed  the  whole  range,  including  masonry,  which 
was  omitted  in  the  metal  estimates,  for  less  than  £500  ! !  ! 

After  this  explanation,  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  never  advance  one  word  more  as 
to  comparison  in  the  expense  between  wood  and  metal.  Had  I  erected  a  hot- 
water  apparatus,  £200  more  would  have  been  necessary.  To  put  up  much  of 
this  in  large  (iardens,  similar  to  Chatsworth,  (even  allowing  it  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  heating)  would  be  the  height  of  extravagance,  as  numbers  of  our  for- 
cing houses,  are  not  heated  artificially,  above  six  weeks  or  two  months  in  the 
year;  and  even  some  not  so  much  as  that,  and  then  requiring  but  little  fire. 
Now  to  have  hot-water  in  such  houses  as  these,  also  in  greenhouses,  when,  in 
some  seasons,  not  a  fortnight's  fire  is  necessary,  would,  as  before  stated,  be  the 
height  of  extravagance;  the  money  necessary  to  bwy  a  hot-water  apparatus  for 
such  a  purpose,  would  supply  the  house  with  fuel  for  twenty  years. 

Q. — Do  you  think  these  houses  will  last  as  long  as  if  they  were  constructed  of 
metal  ? 

A . — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a  decided  answer  to  that  inquiry  ;  but  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  both,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion. — These  houses  are  con- 
structed of  the  best  materials,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  water  ever  being 
able  to  penetrate  the  sash-bars,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  will  keep 
good  for  a  century,  or  more,  if  properly  attended  to.  Metal  is  so  recent  an  in- 
vention, that  I  am  not  able  to  say.  how  long  a  well  painted  house  might  last;  but 
when  they  are  the  least  neglected,  I  have  observed  them  speedily  perish  :  for 
instance, — the  wrought-iron  houses  at  Ham  Hall,  are  fast  going  to  decay,  al- 
though they  have  been  built  only  thirteen  years;  they  are  so  much  corroded  as 
to  be  irrecoverably  lost,  and  this  has  arisen  from  a  trifling  neglect  in  painting. 
You  called  there  on  your  tour,  I  believe,  and  most  likely  noticed  what  I  have 
stated. 

Q. — Of  what  materials  then,  would  you  construct  large  ornamental  houses  for 
plants,  such  as  those  at  Syon,  Bretton   Ha'.l,  &c. 

\. — Metal  certainly,  baton  no  account,  if  possible  to  be  avoided,  would  I  place 
them  directly  south,  but  it  will  take  up  too  much  of  your  time  now,  to  go  a 
length  into  this  subject ;  sometime  when  you  call  again,  and  have  more  leisure 
I  will  give  you  my  opinion  further  on  that  point. 

Q. — Your  forcing  houses  are  not  large,  if  tl.ey  were,  you  must  have  had  siroDger 

rafters,  which  would  have  darkened  the  houses  considerably. 
A. — In  that  case  I  should  have  used   cast-iron  rafters ;   let  me  here  inform  you 
that  if  iron  of  any  description,  receive  two  good  coats  of  red  lend  ajl  over,  her 
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fore;  being  painted,  it  will   be  years  before  it  casts  the  puint,  or  sliows  any  cor- 
rosive &pot  through  it. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  then  to  discontinue  hot-water  for  forcing? 
A. — By  no  means  ;  I  have  some  alterations  at  present  going  on  for  improving  it 
if  possible;  all  I  want  is,  for  it  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  for  all  persor.s 
who  give  their  opinions,  to  speak  from  experience.  As  far  as  I  have  expe- 
rienced, the  plan  has  not  answered  my  expectations.  I  am  wedded  to  no  system, 
nor  bigoted  with  my  own  opinion  ;  any  improvement  I  always  hail,  but  I  shall 
never  like  to  pay  half-a-crown  for  growing  a  po\ind  of  grapes,  when  I  could 
have  grown  the  same  pound  for  one  shilling. 
Q.— I  shall  occasionally  call  on  you  to  see  how  your  improvements  are  proceeding  • 
A. — I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  at  at  all  times,  but  before  you  go,  allow  me 
oHer  you  a  little  friendly  advice  respecting  your  calls  at  private  gardens.  Pray 
what  business  is  it,  or  what  benefit  will  the  public  derive,  from  knowing  that  this 
or  that  garden  is  kept  above  or  below  the  economic  point.  Not  one  gardener 
in  a  thousand  would  have  his  garden  in  bad  order,  had  he  sufficient  assistance 
afforded  him.  It  is  really  too  bad,  that,  because  a  gentleman  does  not  think 
proper  to  spend  as  much  money  on  his  garden  as  his  neighbour,  it  is  to  be  pub- 
lished to  hisdiscredit  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  cause  his  gardener  to  be  thouglit 
ill  of,  who  has'  no  opportnity  of  remedying  it.  If  in  your  travels  you  were  to  give 
gardeners  private  advice,  as  to  what  you  consider  would  improve  their  places,  or 
publish  only  such  as  are  real  improvements,  you  would  then  be  doing  them  a 
kindness;  but  to  publish  a  parcel  of  idle  stories,*  is  only  calculated  to  do  them 
serious  injury,  and  not  unfrequently  has  been  the  means  of  their  being  dis- 
charged from  their  situations,  when  their  employers  have  been  disposed  to  pay 
the  least  attention  to  such  tales.  Besides,  any  person  seeing  a  place  only  as 
you  do,  for  a  walk  round,  and  that  perhaps,  but  once  in  your  life,  how  can  such 
a  person  be  competent  to  speak  to  its  praise  or  dispraise,  from  such  a  transient 
visit?  To  see  how  a  garden  is  managed,  it  ought  to  be  visited  every  month,  at 
least.  When  you  call,  perhaps  it  may  be  a  wet  day,  or  the  gardener  may  have 
some  alterations  to  make,  that  require  all  his  strength  to  accomplish,  during 
which  time  his  garden  may  be  a  little  deranged  :  all  these  are  calculated  to 
give  unfavourable  impressions  to  a  superficial  observer,  who  a  nionth  afterwards 
would  have  quite  a  difl'erent  opinion.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  criticise  pub- 
lic gardens,  this  is  ([uite  a  different  affair  ;  but  in  England,  every  man's  house 
being  his  castle,  whether  he  chooses  to  live  upon  salt  and  water,  or  ornament  his 
window  with  a  bouquet  of  cabbages,  no  one,  we  conceive,  has  any  business  with 
it,  providing  no  person  receives  injury  by  his  so  doing.  !  have  only  one  favour 
to  ask  of  you,  that  is, — did  you  not  say  to  the  young  man  who  accompanied  you 
round,  that  Chatsworth  was  altogether  the  finest  place  you  had  ever  seen  iu 
your  travels?   How  then  is  it  "thai  Chatsworth  is  so  unsatisfactory  a  place"? 

J. P. 


Gentlemen, 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  originated  a  new  monthly  production, 
which,  if  we  may  jiidge  by  the  present  numbei',  is  likely  to  be  very  acceptable  to 
all  the  friends  and  lovers  of  Gardening. 

I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  paper,  by  Mr.  Stafford,  on  the;  cultivation  of 
Vines  in  pots;  and  as  I  have  a  hot-house,  which  I  purpose  to  employ  partly  in 

*  Why  need  tlie  public  be  informed  that  Stowe  i.s  (iispfraoed  with  the  worst  kitchen  garden  in 
the  kingdom  ;  or  that  at  Alton  Toweis,  the  late  Earl  of  Shrpw.shury  spent  a  groat  rum  of  raouey 
fooli.shly  ;  suppo.'.inK  it  true  that  he  had  done  so,  he  produced  something  to  please  InrasKdf, 
which  we  conceive  is  the  aim  of  every  on«  so  doinj;.  Also  the  notice  of  Mr.  Lunu  is  very  ob. 
jectiouable  ;  we  are  not  isnorant  of  the  cause  why  it  appeni-ed. 
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that  way,  I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  by  the  result  of  Mr.  S's  expei-ence,  iu 
answer  to  the  following-  questions.  If  they  are  rather  minute,  they  will  not  be 
deemed  less  acceptable,  by  those  who,  like  myself,  are  iu  search  of  information. 

1. — At  what  age  does  he  introduce  the  vines  into  the  house  ? 

2. — How  does  he  treat  them  previously,  so  as  to  bring- them  forward  for  forcing- > 

.•3. — Will  they  do  in  a  hot-house  ?  or  does  he  recommend  the  open  air  ? 

4. —  Does  he  shift  his  bearing  plants  every  year? 

5. — What  length  of  rod,  or  how  many  buds  does  he  leave  on  a  plant' 

(). — What  are  the  names  of  the  sorts  called  in  page  8,  "naturally  prolific," 
which  he  recommends? 

7, — Would  not  the  Vines  do  better   if  planted  outside  the  back  wall,  for  the 
rafters  ? 

8. — Does  he  use  liquid  manure? 

An  answer  to  these  inquiries  in  your  next,  if  possible,  will  oblige, 
IJ'nrcede);  July  2\t/i,   1831.  Vigohnie»siS. 


Black  Hambbo'  Vines.  I  have  a  number  of  Black  Ilambro'  Vines,  that  every 
year  produce  abundance  of  very  fine,  excellent  fiavoured  fruit,  but  iu  many 
of  the  bunches  it  is  usual  to  see  several  berries  marked  or  blotched  with  light 
brown  spots  or  lines.  1  have  tried  to  find  out  the  cause  and  remedy  for  it,  but 
have  hitherto  failed.  I  will  thank  any  of  the  readers  of  your  Register  to  poijit 
them  out  to  me. 
Lewr.t,  iSiKitie.t; -ht/i/ dt/iflsM.  A   Si;bscribkr 


Insects  on  the  Garijen  Bean. — Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Register  inform 
me  what  is  the  easiest  mode  of  destroying  the  black  insect,  infesting  the  Common 
Bean.  Iu  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  chief  part  of  the  crops,  are  this  year 
destroyed  by  the  iusL-ct  iu  question.  I  have  just  been  informed,  that  pinching  off 
the  tops  of  the  Beans,  tolerably  early  in  their  growth,  prevents  it ;  but  not  having 
an  opportunity  of  trying-  it  this  season,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  this  has 
been  found  eflectual  elsewhere. 
Jul>/  lOl/i,  1831.  W.  S. 


Proposed  Garden  in  Regent's  Park. — Gentlemen, — I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  new  number  of  your  Publication,  and  will  recommend  it  where  I  can. 
If  you  abstain  from  mixing  other  subjects  in  with  Gardening,  you  will  succeed. 

Let  me  jstrongly  recommend  a  Show  Garden  of  a  few  acres,  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  whcie  conservatories,  and  hot-houses,  heated  or  glazed  on  new  principles 
may  be  seen,  and  new  flowers  exhibited.  The  principal  walk  should  be  paved, 
because  the  conservatories  will  drav,-  pecp'e  in  all  weather,  when  grass  or  gravel 
would  be  uncomfortable  ;  as  in  showery  weather  early  in  the  spring,  or  after  frost 
in  winter.  I  would  also  recommend  the  conservatories  to  be  paved  with  large 
bricks,  having  a  running  patt^-rn  of  ivy,  in  dark  colour  on  tliein  ;  this  would  give 
a  very  rich  and  warm  look,  much  like  mosaic,  and  it  would  be  new. — A  library, 
hortus  siccus,  Sic.  may  be  attached.  Premiums  should  be  offered  for  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  Grapes,  f/^'^-,  .l/e/ti»j,  and  Pines,  from  the  1st  of  December  to  the  1st 
of  July. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  improvements  of  the  Alpine  Straw- 
berry, endeavouring  to  obtain  a  mixture  of  the  old  Carolina  -dPid  continuing  that 
delicious  fruit  fromthe  1st  of  September  to  Christmas. 
No.  3,  Voul.  T 
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Queries,  Answers,  Remirks,  ^Cc. 


(jive  preniiuins  for  the  introduction  of  any  new  fruit  into  our  liot-liouses,  sucit 
as  the  Mungostan,  &c.  Tlie  object  should  be,  that  a  small  hot-house  should  sup- 
ply the  table  with  fruit,  every  day  in  the  year.  How  do  the  Russians  manage 
ihe'rr  winter  gardens  where  they  have  so  very  little  sun  r  and  what  do  they 
produce  ? 

Pray  what  is  the  mode  of  managing  the  Iris  Pavonia?  I  do  not  succeed  and  can 
«-et  no  blossom.* 

Might  a  conservatory  answer  the  purpose,  with  a  roof  so  constructed,  that  a 
less  quantity  of  glass  would  be  required,  and  that  better  secured  from  the  effects 
of  hail  ?  For  instance  something  of  this  kind  ; 
all  the  perpendicular  parts  to  be  glass,  the  other 
to  be  covered  witii  s'ato.  It  seems  to  me  that 
very  little  light  would  be  intercepted,  and  drip 
and  damp  he  entirely  prevented.  The  advantage 
would  be,  the  great  height  to  which  it  might  be 
carried  ;  enabling  us  to  walk  under  groves  of 
i  ^^7  iHTS&ms^K     I  Palm-trees,  70  feet  hijrh,  and  flights  of  Fire-flies 

I  V         rlJlV\vK\        r        f'^o:u  Naples  and   Rome,  giving  quite  a  foreign 

aspect  to  tlie  whole.  Fine  wire-net  coverings 
V  for  the  open  sashes,  would  confine  these  beauti- 
^  ful  insects  to  the  house,  and  give  the  opportu- 
nity of  naturalizing  them.  The  Alps  and  Appe- 
nines  would  naturally  prevent  their  approach  to 
us.'  Ponds  may  be  formed  in  the  conservatories) 
heated  to  any  degree  required,  by  the  water 
returning  to  the  Boiler,  in  which  Nymph:vas  and  other  water  plants  may  be  raised, 
surrounded  by  gold  and  silver  fishes. — The  Gardens  should  be  open  to  any  one  of 
the  Trade  on  paying  half  the  subscription  of  other  persons,  to  exhibit  new  flowers, 
or  new  contrivances  of  any  kind.     Much  in  this  way  may  be  done. 

B.  S. 


Experimental  Garden. — Gentlemen,  I  hail  with  every  good  wish,  jour  new 
Publication.  Confine  yourselves  to  useful  subjects,  giving  your  opinions  and 
observations  on  them  in  a  manly,  open,  and  dignified  manner,  and  you  must 
succeed. 

If,  to  yoiu-  Publication,  you  could  join  a  Garden  of  an  acre,  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  where  new  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  might  be  seen;  and  green-houses, 
and  forcing  frames,  particularly  Melon  and  Cucumber  frames,  heated  by  hot- 
water,  might  be  exhibited — it  would  be  a  great  help,  indeed,  to  it.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  fence  the  borders  and  fiower-beds  in  a  Garden,  open  to  all  on  paying 
a  shilling  ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  wire  fences,  four  feet  high,  and  too  fine  to 
admit  (he  hand.  The  same  in  the  conservatories.  The  Zoological  Gardens  will 
tell  what  might  annually  be  recieved. 

A  list  of  all  new  Howers  introduced  into  our  garden,  in  the  last  ten  years,  with 
descriptions  and  mode  of  cultivating  would  Ije  a  desirable  thing:  and  nt  the  end  of 
each  Volume  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  a  list  of  the  new  flowers  and  plants, 
introduced  last  year  would  carry  on  tli?  same  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

.  N.  B. 


*  B.S.  mav  e.viiertan  an.swer  to  lii'.  Queries  up:-:!  month.     We  suppose  he  nipa]is  tlif  Ti^ridia 
Pavonia,  iustciid  oT "  Iris  Pavonia."  C'ondictors, 
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II._XOTICES  AND  ANTICIPATIONS. 


C'ALCBOLARIA.  Ml'.  Slieppapd,  Curator  of  tlie  Botanic  tiartlcii,  Liverpool,  lias 
raised  some  beautiful  hybrid  Calceolarias,  from  the  < '.  Herbcrihvia,  and  C. 
Aracbnolda.  The  (lowers  of  one  of  theiii,  are  as  dark  coloured  as  the  Potendlki 
Atrosaiiguinen.  We  also  observed  another,  which  we  think  still  more  beautiful ; 
it  had  a  clear  jcllow  ground,  slin^htly  tinged  in  one  particular  place,  with  dark 
crimson  spots;  several  of  tlieni  were  very  handsome,  but  none  ocpial  to  those  we 
mentioned,  unquestionably  they  are  the  most  charming-  varieties  we  ever  saw. 
The  New  Botanic  Garden  is  going-  on  rapidly,  Mr,  Sheppard  kindly  explained,  to 
us  all  his  ideas  for  the  arrangement,  and  from  what  we  were  then  able  to  judge 
from  the  plan,  it  appeared  likely  to  form  the  most  splendid  and  complete  Botanic 
Garden  in  the  kingdo  u.  Conductors. 

New  Potentilla — I  wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your  readers  a  new  variety 
of  this  beautiful  family,  being  a  seedling  of  last  year,  raised  by  me.  The  calyx, 
corolla,  and  general  a|)pearance  is  tliat  of  P.  Nfjuileiisit!,  except  that  the  coloui 
of  the  foliage  is  a  lighter  green;  but  instead  of  the  petals  being  rose-coloured, 
as  in  P.  ?>ej)-:l'.'/i-^'.-,  they  are  a  clear  white,  with  a  bright  scarlet  blotch,  and  dar 
ker  veins  at  the  base  of  each.  If  this  variety  should  be  deemed  worthy  the  consi 
deration  of  Florists,  I  will  give  it  a  name  at  some  future  time. 
Kit  Jumcb^j  UardeHf,  Dotuudet-y  'hdy  20t/>,  1831.  S.  Applebv> 


UI.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 


NATURAL  ir.STOKV. 


puiis  ui  iiie  gaiiicii  iiiiic  .111,-  iiuin  iJiviimg,  >tiiii;ii  mil  iiiioro  siieiier  in  Had  wea- 
ther, for  animals  wiiich  are  not  to  be  coniiiied.  In  addition  to  the  lake,  there  are 
several  smaller  ])ieces  of  water,  for  foreign  wild  fowls  of  (he  rarest  kind  Zebras 
and  aljiacas  are  already  soon  grazing  in  ditfereiit  dir(#r-tions  ;  and  altoirctlier  the 
garileus  have  the  a()neara:iee  oi  au  animated  Tivoli. 

RUKAI,  AFJAillS. 
Uses  of  the  Bramble. — This  shrub,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  despisin-r, 
possesses  several  advantages  which  deserve  attention.  lis  roots,  when  dried  in 
the  shade,  cut  into  small  fragments,  and  taken  in  the  sliape  of  a  we;ik  infusion 
form  one  of  the  best  specifics  against  an  obstinate  cough  Its  lono-  branches  ran 
in  cases  of  need  be  used  for  cords;  and  its  fruit  produces  an  excellent  wine-  the 
mode  of  making  which,  is  as  follows. — Five  measures  of  the  ripe  fruit,  wilii  one 
of  lioney,  and  six  of  water,  are  taken  and  boiled  ;  the  froth  is  skimmed  off,  the  lire 
semoved,  and  the  mixture  after  having  been  passed  through  a  linen  (loth  is  left 
(o  ferment.  It  is  then  boiled  again,  aud  allowed  to  ferment  in  suitable  casks. 
In  Provence,   Blackberries  are  used  to  give  a  deep  colour  to  particular  wines. 

HOJtTICULTURi;. 
Tka  Plant. — The  Chinese  green  tea  plant  {camelliK  v/ricli:-,)  \ms  been  succcss- 
fiiily  pUmted  by  Mr.  Iloolsey,  of  Bristol,  in  a  part  of  Breconshire,  near  the  sour<"8 
of  the  Usk,  about  a  thousand  feetabTve  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  U)eJi«r  than  fh^ 
limits  of  the  native  wood.s,  consisting  of  alder  and  birch.  It  endured  the  vviptp 
iind  was  not  affected  by  the  frost  of  the  7th  of  aMay?  and  it  has  t;ow  made  several 
v:^(ir<ms  shoois. 
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Choice  or  Beautiful  Plants. 


IV.— CHOICE  OR  BEAUTJf  UL  PLANTS, 

fLOWEHINO  THIS  MONTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  ROUND  LONDON. 


AT  MESSRS.  LOWE  &  COS,  UPPEll-CLAPTON. 


HOT  HOUSE. 


Ardisia  oolorata. 

crenata. 

littoralis. 

Solanacea 

Beg^onia  argyrostigma. 

diversiflora. 

, semperfloreiis. 

Bletia  altum 
Woodfordii. 


Gesneria  odorata. 

rutila. 

villosa. 

Gloxinia  alba. 

Candida. 

■ coatescens. 

hirsuta. 

maculat& 


speciosa 


Hedyotiscampaniiliflo.  Plijrella  ignea. 
Hibscua  rosa-sinensis; 

(in  sorts.) 
Jasminnra  Sanibar. 

fl .  plrno 

Zylaniriim. 


Combretuni  purpureom.  Hamellia  paten 


Justicia  calytricha. 

cocci nea. 

picta. 

-^ speciosa. 


Plumbago  rosea. 
Sinnin^ia  Helleri. 

. Lindli 

villosa. 

Turnera  elegans. 


GREEN    HOUSE. 


Alstroemeria  birtella. 

Mexicana. 

solici'blia, 

Asclepias  angn.stiflora. 
Boronia  deniiculata. 
Calceolaria  angustiflora 

arborea,  (new, 

from  Chilop) 

a'cendens.) 

bico!or. 

Gilliana. 

Mecaiis, 

purpurea. 

riiyrsoidea. 

Yonngii,  &c. 

Ohironia  trivernia. 
jasminoidcs. 


Chorizema  nana. 

rhonibe  >. 

Crowea  salig-na. 
Erica  alata. 

assurcfcns. 

Barbata, 

Bowieana. 

Cerinthoides. 

Cnienta. 

Cubica  minor. 

• Damascina. 

densa. 

Grandinosa. 

incarnata. 

Irbyana.  &c. 

Fuchsia  aaolphina. 
arboricens. 


Fuchsia  coccinea 

gracilis. 

microphylta 

macrostemon. 

tenella. 

thyraifolia. 

virsata. 

species  nova,  fr. 

IMexico. 

Port  Antonio 

—   Famine. 

Gnidea  aurea. 
flrevillea  linearis. 


.lasminum  srarile. 
l.sotoma  axitaris. 
Lavatera  ansn.'stifolia. 


Lerhenuultia  formo.<a. 
Lophospevninm  erubes- 

cens. 
Oxalis  aracaclia. 

Deppii. 

floribunda. 

undulata. 

Pimelia  linifolia. 

decussata. 

lon^ifolia. 

Polygala  heisteria. 

micrantha. 

Plumbago  capen.sis. 
Riiellia  ciliata. 
Scottia  deitafa. 
trapezirormis. 


Aconitum,  in  .sorts. 
-Aster,  ditto. 

Betonica,  ditto, 

Campanula,  ditto. 
•Coreopsis,         ditto. 

Poodia  villosa. 


Galardia  bicolor. 

arista  "^a. 

Ricbardsoni. 


Lobelia  syphilitica.  Lobelia  unidentata. 

campannliflora.  Oenothera,     ia  sorts. 


Gentiana,  various  kinds  • 
Geranium,  ditto. 

Liatris,  ditto. 

Delphinium  grandiflor,  Linaria,  from  Miulras. 

Erigcron,  various  sorts.  Lobelia  cardinalis. 


cocrulca, 

coronopifolia. 

fuli;eus. 

minuta. 

rhizophyta. 

tyanthinea,new 


Penstcmon, 
Phlox, 
Rudhcckia, 
Statice, 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


AT  MR.  J\MES  tOLVlLLE'S,  KING'S -ROAD,  CHELSEA. 


Thnnhcrgia  alata. 
ung\ilata. 

fiairrans. 

— coccinea. 

capensis. 

I  oomoa  insignis. 
Verbena  mntahilis. 


Eriia  cubica. 

Eweriana. 

palustris. 

mutabilis. 

Attonia. 

niammo'n. 

cer  nthoidc* 

taxifolia. 


Billbersia  Zebrina. 
Crinum  amabile. 
Hcdyotns  cami)anuli- 

flora 
Geispoeniria  longiflora 
Cross-vndra  uiidulifiora 
Cuphea  IVIelvilUi. 


HOT  HOrSE. 

.TiKsticia  carnea 


picta. 

Ardisia  colorata 


littorali.s. 

solanacea . 

pyramidalis 

Hamellia  ventricosa. 


GRBEN  HOCSE. 


Erica  Bowieana. 

Irbyana. 

Isotoma  axillaris 
Guidia  simplex. 

imherhis. 

I'bironia  jasminifloi  a. 
Boronia  deniiculata. 
rolj);ala  niixia. 


I'olygala  bisteria. 

gracilis. 

StenochiUis  glabra. 

maculata. 

Strntliiola  imbricata. 
Pimelia  decussata. 
rcaiiollnis  f-nrrnloa 


l.axer.itra'mia  indica. 
Petrea  vnlubilis. 
Comhrcluin  pnrpnreHm 
Duranta  ellisia. 
Ge.sneria  rutella. 


Reaumuria   hypcri- 

coides. 
Grevillea  acanthifolia. 
Corrcra  pulcbclla. 
Tristania  nere'folia 
.lasminum  ac\iminatum 
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v.— HORTICULTURAL   AND   FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


EVESHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Fourtli  Meetms  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Societj',  was  held  at  the  Towii-liall, 
Evesham,  oi>  Thursday,  July^lst.  The  Rpecimeus  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  other  flowers, 
were  very  numerous,  and  of  the  first  quality;  imbra'cinsr  nearly  all  the  known  varieties  in  the 
kingdom,  and  in  exrellent  bloom.  The  show  of  Fruit,  also,  was  verj'  large;  so  much  so,  that 
the  tables  literally  groaned  under  the  weight  of  Pines,  Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Gooseberries, 
and  other  fruits,  of  the  most  excellent  flavour,  and  in  tlie  highest  perfection,  the  merits  of 
which  were  amplv  discussed  after  the  Show,  at  the  Northwich-Amis,  where  a  laro'e  party  of  the 
Members  of  the  Society,  partook  of  a  very  excellent  dinner,  provided  by  Mr.  RLiytield,  at  which 
Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  "the  president,  presided.     Tlie  next  Slio-v  was  fixed  for  August  18th. 

LANCASTER  FLORAL  AMJ  HORTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 
Pink  and  Rani'ncvi.us  Show. — Tliis  Show  was  held  in  the  Boys'  National  School,  on  the 
Green  Area,  on  Wednesday,  June  22nd.  The  Flowers  exhibited  were  of  an  unusual  fine  order, 
and  in  great  perfection.  There  were  some  very  fine  Strawberries,  Cherries,  Red  Currants,  &c. 
exhibited.  The  day  being:  exceedingly  fine,  a  great  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  attended, 
more  so  than  on  any  former  occasion.  The  beautiful  science  of  Horticulture,  seems  to  be  every 
year  more  and  more  patronized  and  .studied,  and  to  receive  a  greater  share  of  public  attention, 
of  which  we  can  unequivocally  say.  that  it  is  well  deserving. 

LYNN  HORTICULTIIRAL  SOCIETY. 

The  First  Slnw  was  held  at  the  New- Room,  over  the  Market,  on  Thursday,  July  7th.  Tl«" 
specimens  exhibited  were  very  numerous,  and  augured  well  for  the  future  prospects  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  room  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibition  well  calcu- 
aied  to  produce  effect.     Several  prizes  were  awarded, — some  of  them  to  cottagers. 

NEWCASTLE  AND  DURHAM  BOTANICAL   &  HORTICl  LTl  RAX.  SOCIETY. 

At  a  general  Meetingof  this  Soc'ety,  held  at  Mr  DodsworUis  the  t^ueen's  Head  Inn,  New. 
castle,  on  Friday,  June  .3rd,  the  Show  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  was  excellent.  "The 
number  of  prizes  adjudged  on  the  occasion,  were,  thne  golden,  seven  silver,  and  one  bronze 
medals. 

Also  at  a  di.strict  Meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  the  Queen's  Head  Inn,  Durham,  on 
theTuesday  following,  a  mimbiT  more  prizes  were  awarded  The  meeting  was  very  interest- 
ing, and  promises  to  be  extensive  y  useful. 

NORTHAMPTONSniRF.  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
On  Thursday,  June  2:5rd,  a  .Show  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Assembly  .Room, 
George  Inn.  Northampton.  Some  fine  specimens  of  hot-house  plants  and  shrubs,  Gra|)es  and 
Strawberries  were  exhibited.  A  brace  of  Cucumbers,  each  above  19  inches  long,  attracted  par- 
ticular attention.  The  Show  of  flowers  was  beautiful.  The  company,  although  not  so 
numerous  as  on  the  last  occasion,  was  particularly  select. 

NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  same  crowded  attendance,  and  the  same  delight  appeared  to  attend  the  la.st  Show  of  this 
Society,  as  have  at  any  other  time  honoured  and  rewarded  its  rontributoi-s.  The  tables  wer" 
loaded  with  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  company  upon  'he  whole,  was  more  numer. 
ous  than  heretofore,  and  the  hall  was  literally  thronged  till  its  clo.se. 

SAFFRON  WALDEN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
The  Society  held  its  summer  Meeting  on  Tuesday,  June  21st.  The  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
flowers  was  more  than  ordinarily  interestinir,  and  the  company  expressed  themselves  much 
gratified  with  the  show.  A  liberal  distribution  of  prizes  was  made,  including  those  for  Cot- 
tagers. The  prize  given  by  the  Noble  President,  Lord  Brayhrook,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles 
Baron,  for  Strawberries. 

SHEFFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  Third  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  took  place  at  the  Music- Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Augu.st 
3rd,  when  there  was  a  most  brilliant  display  of  Dahlias,  and  other  Flowers.  We  al.so  observed 
some  excellent  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  indeed,  the  displaV'throughout,  was  superior  to  any 
that  ha-s  preceded  it.  The  room  was  visited  by  the  first  families  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  we 
feel  satisfied  from  the  distinguished  patronage  afforded,  that  this  valuable  and  useful  Society, 
will  shortly  rank  among  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

THE  WEST  HERTS.  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Was  held  at  the  Bell  Inn,  St.  Albans,  on  Wednesday,  June  -iHud.  Ahy  person  of  the  conntt 
to  shew;  the  flowers  to  have  been  in  their  pos,<ie.ssion  "three  months,  i  !iere  was  a  very  numer- 
ous attendance  of  (lorists.  and  .several  very  v.tliiablo  prizes  were  awarde.l. 
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VI.— NATURALIST'S  CALENDAR. 

FOR    SEPTEMBER- 


BOTANY. 
This  is  tlie  first  inontli  of  Autumn,  and  we  are  reminded  of  it  iu  every  direction.     Thu'troes 
have  uow  put  on  tlioir  gay  and  sjdendid  livtrics;  I'uii^ji  abound;  aud  iji  the  gardens,  (he  i\li. 
chaelmas-Uaisy  is  in  full  hloom ;    iu  short,  every  tiling  tells  us  that  Summer  is  deparied. 

The  plants  in  flower  this  month,  are,  Colclticum  nu/timnui'e,  Meadow  Saffron;  a  powerful, 
hut  somewhat  luicertain  and  dangerous  remedy  for  Gout,  and  some  other  disorders.  'J'lie 
liowers  appear  at  this  time  of  year,  (and  sometimes  in  August)  entirely  destitute  of  leaves,  aijtl 
when  they  wither,  the  plant  is  no  more  .seen  till  the  Spriujr,  wiien  the  leaves  and  seed  ve.ssels 
make  their  appearance :  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  leaves  die  aw.ay ,  and  the  plant  is  again 
lost  till  the  time  of  fioweriua;'  in  Autumn.  Spei;imens  should  therefore  be  j;ather»d  in  various 
parts  of  the  year.  It  is  found  chiefly  hi  flat  meadows,  but  is  rather  a  local  plant.  It  grows 
plentifully  between  Dufheld  and  Derby;  Maltby,  Yorkshire;  and  various  places  in  the  North 
and  West  of  England.  Cuscula  evToperns,  Dodder;— a  small  parasitical  plant,  found  on  tlie 
stems  of  Nettles,  &c,  P«rn(Tssi'u /)«/(/,</(■(«,  Grass  of  P<\ti}assus ; — a  heautiful  plant,  remark- 
able for  the  sinivnlar  conformation  of  its  nectary.  It  is  foutlA  in  bo'VS,  and  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, as  Masson,  Matlock-Buth,  and  on  most  of  tlie  iiiwstone  hills  about  Bu\tJii. 

Geiitiana  amarclla,  Autumnal  Gentian;  dentiJiia  cninpr.s/ris,  Field  Gentian  ;  (•riniiit/m  son- 
piiincvm.  Bloody  CraueO)ill ;  iicilln  aiiliiiiii'.afis.  Autumnal  Squill;  Dianthun  ilrlloi.lcs,  Alaideu 
'Pink;d?ni.'(^o/)//')s,'7,  Hairy  <jive  n  weed;  Ulc.t  nanus,  IJwarf  Furze;  Hijpniivia  licirbatitii:. 
Bearded  St.  John's-Wort;  iii  dry  or  mountainous  iiasturcs 

S'llicornia  herbacea.  Common  Jointed  GIa-;svvort,  or  r.Iar.sh  Samphire;  Erodium  miiii/imum. 
Sea  Stork's-Bill ;  Allluea  njjicinalis,  Marsh  Mallow;  Churn  nidilica,  Proliferous  Stone- Wort; 
Ruppia  man'lim  I,  Sea  Tassel  Grass;  Eryllireen  piilclirlld^  Dwarf  Branched  tVntaury  :  CEnn. 
Ihera  biennis,  Common  Evening  Primrose;  Silenc  innritini-i,  SeaCatchfly;  /ili/s.tmit  mnrilimum, 
Sweet  Alyssiini;  CItnjsocomn  Lynosyris,  Fiax-leaved  Goldilocks ;  Aster  Tripulium,  Sea  Star- 
wort;   on  the  .sea.coast,  and  in  salt  marshes. 

Lobelia  urens.  Stinging  Lobelia;  Srifcio  Ihidiis,  Greeu-scaled  Groundsel;  on  dry  heatlis. 

PolyfjCnum  /n/ilropiprr,  Biting  Persicaria;  P.  minus,  Small  Persicaria;  Mentha  putcijium. 
Pennyroyal;  /n'lla  piilic/iria,  Small  Kleawort;  Cfratnpliylhini  demersum,  Commo:-,  Hornweed; 
f.  svbmersum.  Unarmed  Hornweed  ;  Jiidens  cernim,  IVodding  Burr-Marigold  ;  in  moist  places, 
ditahes,  and  ponds 

Neotlia  spiralis,  Ladie.s' Traces ;  Crocus  saliens.  Saffron;  in  pasliins.  Oxolis  cnrniculata, 
Yellow  Wood-Sorrel;  Chenopodium  nnirale.  Nettle- Leaved  Goosefoot;  C.  holryoides,  CIuf- 
tered  Goo.sefoot  ;  in  waste  grounds. 

Many  of  the  Ferns  are  now  iu  fruit,  as  Polypodiiim  r>il;;nre;  ll'oodsia  ihciisis;  Cystcii  frn- 
ijilis;  Asplenium  Trichomancs,  Rutu.muraria,  (itlernifolinm,  srptcntrioniile,  Adi^nlum-niyrunis 
lanceolutum,  and  fcmtanum;  Ptcris  crispri;  Adiuntum  Vapillus-venrris;  these  are  found  on 
rocks,  walks,  and  shady  banks,  and  in  woods,  &c. 

"Fungi,  must  he  considered  as  an  appendage  and  ornament  of  Autumn,  they  are  not  gene- 
rally iu  healthy  spendinr  till  fostered  by  the  evening  dews  and  damps  of  September,  aud  in 
this  season,  no  purl  of  the  vegetable  world  can  exceed  them  in  elegance  of  form,  and   gentle- 
ness of  frahricatiou ;  but  these  fragile  cliildreu  of  the  earth  are  beauties  of  an  hour, 
"  Tr.iiisient  as  1!ie  morniii;;  dew, 
"They  glitter  and  eNhiilp, 
and  must  be  viewed  before  advancing  age  changes  all  their  features."*     They   may  now  be 
found  on  decaying  branches  aud  jilantsof  all  kind.s,  in  woods,  pa.stuies,  indeed  in  all  situations 
and  on   almost  all  substances;    they  are  a'ways  interesting,  frequently  exquisitely  lieautiful, 
and  many  of  them  present  the  most  singular  objects  for  the  Micro.scope".     IVIany  of  the  species 
may  be  preserved  by  covering  them  with  clean  and  finely  sifted  sand,  and  drying  them  in  a 
stove  or  oven,  of  a  moderate  heat. 

Many  kinds  of  Sea-weed,  {Fucus,  Conferva,  Sfc.)  will  be  best  found  after  the  storms,  wliirh 
take  place  about  the  Equinox,  as  those  which  grow  iu  deep  water  will  frequently  be  llnowii 
onshore.  These  are  easily  preserved;  the  larger  kinds  merely  tequirhig  to  he  rinsed  in  fresh 
water,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  and  then  wrap'ped  np  in  brown  papiT.  The  smaller  and  more  de- 
licate kinds  should  be  floated  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  paper  they  are  intended  to  be  fixed 
on  gently  slid  under  them,  it  should  then  be  gradually  raised  so  as  to  let  the  water  run  off,  and 
leave  the  niant  entirely  Sj)read  on  t'ne  paper.  They  will  in  general  adhere  sutiiciently  to  the 
paper,  without  gum,  or  any  further  trouble,  and  need  only  be  left  to  dry, 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  author  of  the  "Journal  of  a  Naturalist,''  recommends  Prnssic  Acid  as  tlic  quickest,  and 
therefore  the  best,  method  of  killing  insects.  He  says,  "A  crow-quill  must  be  sfiaped  into  a 
point,  like  a  rat!ier  long  pen;  this  point  dipped  into  Prussic  Acid,  aud  an  incision  made  with  it 
immediately  beneath  the  head,  into  the  middle  of  the  .shoulders  of  the  creature,  so  as  to  admit 
the  fluid  into  the  body  of  the  insect.  Immediately  after  this,  in  every  in»tance  in  wh.ich  1  have 
tried  it,  a  privation  of  sensation  appears  to  take  place,  the  corjioreal  action  of  the  creature 
ceasing,  a  feeble  tremulous  motion  of  the  antenna',  being  alone  perceptible;  and  these  parts 
seem  to  be  the  last  fortress  that  is  abandoned  by  tensation,  as  they  are  the  primary  joirciidc  of 
sensibility,  vvhen  life  is  perfect  ;  extinction  of  animation  eiisuer,  not  a  mere  suspension,  but  an 
annihilation  of  every  power,  muscular  and  vital." 

*  ".loiiriial  of  a  Natoralisl,"  an  amusing  and  in«tniotive  \\\\vV.  in  nhi.-h  will  bp  foiird  nia.  li  ir,;.i  i  rslinp 
i  ■.fornmlicn,  eii  this  and  most  other  branches  of  Natuijl  Ili^torv. 
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In  fixing  ButtprHit-s,  Moths,  ike.  in  the  cabinet,  after  they 
liave  been  fastened  down,  by  means  of  a  pin  rnn  throii^li  tlie 
t';orax,  the  wings  on  one  side  should  be  expanded,  and  a  nar- 
row strip  of  card  laid  over  them,  which  should  be  fastened 
down  at  both  ends  by  pins,  so  as  to  retain  the  wings  in  their 
position,  the  other  side  must  then  be  tieate<i  in  the  same  way 
(fig'.  IG)  the  lej:s  and  antennae  must  theji  be  plaoedproperly,  and 
the  insect  left  for  a  few  days  to  dry,  wlien  tlie  cards  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  wings  will  afterwards  remain  as  they  were 
fixed.  In  these  operations,  a  small  needle  and  hook,  (fig.  17) 
ecured  iu  wood  handles,  will  be  useful. 
17 


In  the  larger  Moths,  it  will  be  necps«ary  to  remove  the  viscera,  by  means  of  the  liook,  and 
to  till  up  tlie  l)ody  with  cotton-wool  muiatened  Wlih  the  following  mixture: — 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  .  . '. 1  drachm. 

Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine, 1  ounce. 

This  should  also  be  applied,  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil,  to  the  under  parts  of  the  insects,  (which 
should  afterwards  be  left  a  short  time  to  dry)  before  they  are  finally  fixed  in  the  cabinet;  in 
order  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  minute  insects,  such  as  /'/(»«s/«r,  and  Acartis  destructor, 
which  would  soon  destroy  a  whole  collection. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  Death's-Head  Hav.'k-Moth,  Acherontia  atropos,  may  be  found  occa- 
sionally, feeding  on  the  potato,  at  night,  tliough  they  ai'e  concealed  in  the  day,  beneath  the 
under  leaves  or  in  the  soil.  They  are  remarkable  for  theirsize,  being  sometimes  found  five  inches 
long,  and  are  furnished  with  horns  and  tail.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  flower-pot  filled  with 
moiild,  and  covered  with  gauze-net,  as  they  imdergo  their  transformation  in  the  earth. 

The  Painted-Lady  Butterfly,  Vanessa  cardui;  and  the  Red  Admirable,  f.  alalonta;  may 
frequently  be  seen  on  decaying  fruit  on  walls.  The  Copper  Butterfly,  Lycoena  phlmns;  the 
Brimstone  Butterfly,  Goni'pteryx  r/iamni;  the  Saflfron  Butterfly,  Colias  hyale;  and  some  other 
kinds  may  also  still  be  occ;isionally  met  with. 

The  webs  of  the  Go.';samer  Spider,  Aranea  ohtcctri.v,  the  manner  of  jiroducing  whicli,  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  curious  disquisition,  and  controversy  may  now  be  seen,  particu- 
larly oil  a  fine  niorninj^,  afier  a  fog,  covering  the  'jelds,  hedges,"  bushes,  and  pathways,  in  all 
directions,  and  appearing  like  string's  of  small  pearls. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

Most  of  the  summer  birds  of  passage  now  leave  ns,  as  the  Wryneck,  Vunx  torquilla ;  the 
Red-start.  Sylrii/  I'/i/riiiciirus;  the  Blackcap,  Sylvia  ntricapill'i ;  the  White-throat,  Syhna 
cinerea;  Winchat  Sylnii  rvlietra;  the  Swallow,  Hiru;ido\TUSlica;  the  Spotted  Flycatcher, 
Mvscicupa  ;/rhohi;  and  the  Common  Sandpiper,  Trinija  hypoleucos ;  this  prettj'  bird  frequents 
the  banks  oif  rivers,  and  finds  its  food  in  the  sand  ;  it  is  seen  either  singly  or  in  small  flocks,  and 
its  shrill  whistle  may  frequently  be  heard  at  night.  It  arrives  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  leaves  about  the  end  of  September. 

The  winter  birds  are  now  beginning  to  arrive  so  that  in  this  month  may  be  seen  at  the  same 
time,  the  Swallow,  which  may  be  called  the  emblem  of  summer,  and  the  Fieldfare,  which 
may  be  considered  as  that  of  v/inter.  \Voodcocks,  Scolopax  rustlcola,  make  their  appear, 
ance;  also  several  species  of  Wild-geese  and  Ducks.  The  Crossbill, /.o.r/«  CL/rjJi'ro.s/ia; 
remarkable  for  its  bright  colours,  (red  and  bright  yellow,)  and  for  the  singular  structure  of 
its  bill  is  occasionally  seen  at  the  end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  October,  in  flocks,  feed- 
ing upon  the  berries  of  the  Quicken,  Sorbus  ciucvparia.,  and  other  seeds  and  fruits. 

The  yoiinj;  Redbreasts  now  attain  their  full  colour. 

METEOROLOGY. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  much  reduced,  though  there  is  frequently  some  beau- 
tiful weather  this  month,  Equinoctial  gales  and  storms  may  be  expect.,'d  about  the  end,  and 
the  clianges  in  the  Barometer  are  great  and  sudden. 

B.*  ROiMETER  — IMean  height,  29,931  inches.     Highest,  30,410. — Lowest,  29,410  inches. 
TH  ERMOiMETER. — Mean  temperature,  57, S  degrees.  Highest  76  degrees. — Lowest  36  degrees 
R.MN. — .Mean  (|u:>ntity,  2,193  inches. 
Evaporation.— '2,6io  inches.  O.J. 


Vil.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 

FOR    SEPTEMBER. 

The  general  characteristic  of  the  Wfather;  during  the  month  of  August,  was  fine,  with  but 
few  clouds,  except  now  and  then  a  fine  shower  of  rain,  attended  with  considerable  thunder 
and  vivid  lightning.  Most  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  come,  and  otlier.s'are  fast  advancing  to 
perfection.  The  mean  point  of  the  Thermometer,  li.is  been  about  73  Fahrenheit,  Highest  86. 
Lowest  60. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Peach  and  NeclUTine  Trees,  will  require  but  little  doing  at  them  this  month,  if  attended  to  in 
the  last;  any  loose  or  forcrii^ht  branches,  however,  that  project  from  the  wall,  must  be 
taken  off,  or  laid  in,  as  found  necessary,  that  the  fruit  be  not  loo  much  shaded  from  the 
sun,  or  the  flavour  and  colour  will  he  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 

Morella  Cherries  must  be  netted  to  preserve  them  from  birds. 

Figs  will  now  be  ripe ;  allow  no  irre^'ular  slioots  to  remain,  but  treat  them  as  recommended 
last  month. 

New  Strawberry  Beds  may  still  be  made,  where  sufficient  were  not  planted  last  month  ; 
choose  moist  or  cloudy  weather  for  the  purpose. 

Wall  avd  Espalier  Trees  of  every  description,  must  be  kept  neat  and  free  from  superiluoiis 
wood  ;  as  well  ripened  fruit  never  need  be  expected,  where  the  trees  are  kept  in  a  slovenly 
state. 

Buds  put  in  last  month  and  July,  will  require  examining,  aod  the  bandages  loosening  when 
necessary. 

Diseases  and  Insects  Tlie  mildew  is  rather  prevalent  about  us,  and  in  some  cases  the  red 
spider,  (acarus)  may  be  numerous.  As  the  fruit  is  now  ffenerally  becoming  ripe,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  was'i  them  with  sulphur  and  water,  as  directed  last  month,  until  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  but  a  little  sulphur  may  be  dusted  on  the  leaves,  when  it  is  found  indis. 
pensible.  Earwigs  and  Wood  I  ice  as  last  month.  Wasps  and  larye  blue  Flies  are  added 
to  the  number  of  depredators  this  mouth.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  hanging  bottles  on 
different  parts  of  the  wall,  half  filled  with  vinegar  and  water,  or  beer,  mixed  with  honey 
or  sugar.  The  Thrips,  too,  will  probably  attack  the  Melon  or  Cucumber  plants,  in  the 
frames  ;  when  this  is  discovered,  fumigate  them  with  tobacco,  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
Apples. 

Fruit-trees.  Apricots,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  most  other  fruits,  ripen  very  early  this  season;  on 
this  account,  prepare  ground,  without  any  delay,  for  planting  fruit-trees,  by  the  latter 
end  of  this  month,  or  the  beginning  of  October,  which  if  the  wood  be  pretty  ripe,  as  it  may 
be,  is  the  best  time  in  the  whole  year  to  plant  most  trees,  for  they  establish  themselves  be- 
fore the  severe  weather  takes  place.  By  attending  to  tiiis,  not  only  is  the  life  of  the  tree 
more  likely  to  be  preserved,  but  nearly  a  year  is  gained  in  its  growth. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Carnation  Layers,  potted  out  last  month,  must  remain  in  the  open  air,  and  receive  gentle  wa- 

terings,  if  required,  on  dry  days. 
^luricnlu  Seeds,  as  also  those  of  Tulip,  Ranunculus,  Anemone,  &c.,  may  now  be  sown  in  boxes 

of  fine  light  mould, 
.fffrfs  should  now  be  prepared  for  Tulips,  (see  page  104  of  our  Register);  also  for  Hyacinths, 

Anemones,  and  Narcissus,  which  do  best  in  a  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould  and 

very  rotten  dung.  \ 

Mignonelle  may  still  be  sown  to  stand  through  the  winter,  m  frames;  but  it  is  better  never  to 

be  later  than  August. 
Eromplon  u  nd  Ten  Week  Stocks,  that  were  sown  last  month,  will  require  pricking  out  in  pots 

to  be  protected  in  the  frames;  and  if  suflieii'ut  were  not  sown,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get 

them  in  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible. 
Single  Camellias  shomd  now  be  budded;  take  off  the  bud  from  any  choice  sort  required,  with 

a  small  portion  of  the  woud  attached  to  the  eye,  in.  tead  of  stripping  it  quite  naked,  the 

usual  method,  and  insert  them  as  you  would  tliose  of  a  rose. 
£rica  Cuttings,  Diosmas,   and  many  other  delicate  greenhouse  plants,   may  still  be  put  in, 

(see  Calendar  for  August.) 
Fink  Pipings,  put  in  la.st  month,  shouUl    if  properly  struck,  be  transplanted  in  beds,  to  be 

removed  early  in  the  S|iri,.g,  into  the  flower-borcfers. 
fiosp-trees.     This  is  the  best  season    for  striking  cuttings  of  all  the  varieties  of  China  Roses, 

plant  them  on  a  shady  h.irder,  in  a  mixture  of  peat  or  vegetable  mould,  or  pure  sand,  and 

cover  them  down  tight  with  a  hand-glass. 
Herbaceous  plants,  must  still  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  must  be  earthed  up,  as  it  advances  in  growth. 

Spinach  may  still  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  but  it  is  far  better  never  to  be  later 
than  the  middle  of  August. 

Lettuce  Plants,  should  be  planted  out  for  a  succession,  and  seed  sown  about  3  time.s  before  the 
20th,  to  preserve  in  frani  -s  and  warm  borders  througlioui  I  lie  winter. 

Cabbtye  Plants,  of  the  Battersea  and  Early  YorK  sorts,  should  be  planted  early  in  the  month, 
on  good  ground,  about  six  inches  apart  \\\  the  rows,  and  one  foot  from  row  to  row,  to  use 
as  Coleworts  from  November,  also  those  frlim  seeds  sown  last  month,  will  many  of  them 
be  ready  to  prick  out  in  beds,  to  plant  early  in  the  spring. 

Carrot  Seed  may  yet  be  sown,  for  young  ones  in  t'le  spring. 

Cauliflower  Plants,  from  seed  sown  last  month,  will  some  of  them  be  fit  to  prick  out.  Choose 
some  rich  light  ground  for  the  piirpo.se,  and  plant  them  about  four  inches  apart. 

Endive  may  be  planted  out  twoor  three  times  in  the  month. 

Mushroom.Beds  should  now  be  generally  made;  be  careful  in  spawning,  the  beds  are  not  too  hot; 
it  must  be  remembered,  spawn  will  beai-  no  greater  heat  than  from  .35  to  611  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. 

Radishes  for  a  late  crop,  may  he  sown  about  the  beginning  and  middle  of  tlie  month. 

Onions  must  be  taken  up  in  fine  weather,  and  spread  on  a  floor  or  flue,  ui  a:;  airy  situation,  in 
order  to  dry  them. 

AoTinaniiij  or  Curled  Cms,  should  i;ow  be  .sown,  if  not  done  before. 

*..  Jewitt,  riMfiter,  Diiflieia,  ne.ir  Dfrby. 
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Article  I. — On  the  CuHiirc  of  the  Dahlia.  By  Jose;ph 
Harrison,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Wharndiffe, 
and  one  of  the  Conductors  of  this  Magazine. 
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Thb  Dahlia  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  splendid  plants  in  creation  ; — 
for  whether  the  hrilliancy  and  variety  of  colours  in  the  flowers,  the 
extent  of  its  varieties,  the  duration  of  its  blooming,  or  its  majestic  ap- 
pearance when  in  perfection,  be  considered,  it  stands  in  each  particular 
unrivalled,  and  merits  a  situation  in  every  garden,  from  the  palace  to 
the  cottage  ;  and  it  is  an  additional  recommendation,  that  it  is  easy  of 
propagation  and  cultivation. 

The  best  mode  of  treatment  practised  with  the  Dahlia,  has  repeatedly 
been  requested  through  the  medium  of  pubUcations ;  and  although  I  am 
not  vain  enough  to  think  the  method  1  pursue  is  the  best  in  operation, 
yet,  having  been  so  successful  as  to  flower  the  plants  to  the  satisfaction 
of  hundieds  of  persons  who  have  viewed  them,  I  venture,  in  a  plai»  and 
brief  manner,  to  give  a  detail  of  my  practice ;  in  doing  which,  1  shall 
state  the  mode  I  have  adopted  in  raising  a  number  of  handsome  seedlings, 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  culture. 

New  varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  and  with  a  view  to  raise  the  best 
and  particular  kinds,  I  have  recourse  to  artificial  impregnation.  With  a 
small  pointed  camel's-hair  pencil,  I  take  the  farina  from  one  flower  to 
another.  If  I  have  a  handsome  compact  flower,  that  I  am  desirous  of 
Improving  in  colour  or  size,  I  have  recourse  for  farina  from  one  of  the 
colour  or  form  I  desire  ;  as  it  is  very  nearly  to  be  calculated  what  a  mix- 
ture of  any  two  sorts  will  produce.  The  flowers  1  intend  to  impregnate 
upon,  I  cover  with  a  fine  gauze  bag,  a  day  or  two  before  the  florets  ex- 
pand. When  the  first  and  second  tier  of  florets  are  expanded,  I  then 
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impregnate  them,  and  retain  the  gauze  b£^  over  them  for  a  week  longer, 
I  mark  by  a  small  tally,  the  flower  I  have  operated  upon.  In  collecting 
the  seed  in  autumn,  I  only  gather  the  two  tiers ;  the  seeds  from  the  out- 
side tiers  are  always  the  finest,  and  ripen  the  best.  The  use  of  the  bag, 
is  to  prevent  any  impregnation  from  bees.  When  any  flower  is  simi- 
double,  I  uniformly  take  them  away  ;  so  that  I  neither  take  farina  from 
them,  or  save  them  for  seed. 

The  seed  is  sown  about  the  first  of  February,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed 
frame ;  when  sufficiently  strong  for  transplanting,  the  plants  are  removed 
into  small  pots,  one  in  each  pot,  and  kept  in  a  green-house  or  cool  frame. 
At  the  end  of  May,  they  are  turned  out  entire,  into  a  deep  and  rich  soil. 
These  flower  abundantly  by  the  end  of  July,  and  by  being  forwarded  as 
stated,  the  roots  become  perfected  by  the  autumn,  so  as  to  keep  plump, 
through  the  winter. 

The  method  I  pursue  with  old  roots,  is,  to  place  them  upon  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  or  in  a  mushroom-house,  that  has  a  little  heat.  I  just  cover 
the  roots  with  some  fine  sifted  rotten  tanners  bark  ;  in  this  they  speedily 
push  roots.  I  usually  do  this  about  the  first  week  in  February,  which  I 
consider  quite  early  enough,  as  my  plants  get  to  two  or  three  feet  high 
by  the  period  for  planting  in  the  open  border.  I  have  seen  some  per- 
sons push  the  roots  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  January,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  such  being  deprived  of  sufficient  air,  which  could  not  safely 
be  given  at  so  early  a  season,  they  were  generally  drawn  up  weakly,  and 
seldom  bloomed  well. 

When  the  roots  have  pushed  shoots  about  four  or  six  inches  long,  I 
take  them  out  of  the  bark;  such  roots  as  can  be  divided,  now  most  rea- 
dily do  so.  If  any  of  the  roots  push  more  shoots  than  one,  and  I  wish 
to  increase  the  sort,  I  cut  off"  each  shoot,  close  to  the  old  root ;  these 
I  insert  in  pots,  filled  with  fine  light  sandy  soil,  placing  them  round 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  put  them  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  or,  I  set  them  off 
upon  a  hot-bed,  covered  with  four  inches  of  suitable  soil ;  in  either  case 
they  will  strike  root  in  six  or  eight  days.  In  cutting  off"  the  shoots  close 
to  the  old  roots,  I  find  they  strike  much  much  more  freely  than  if  cut 
crossways  under  a  joint,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shoot ;  althoxigh  there  is 
a  possibility  of  their  striking  under  that  mode  of  treatment.  When  the 
cuttings  have  pushed  roots,  I  pot  each  into  a  separate  pot.  The  soil  I 
use  for  potting  my  Dahlias  in,  is  a  light  rich  one.  When  the  Dahlias 
are  potted,  whether  old  roots  or  cuttings,  I  place  them  in  a  peach-house 
or  vinery,  till  they  push  to  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  when  I  have  them 
removed  to  a  very  airy  situation  in  the  garden,  and  where  I  can  have 
them  protected  if  required. 

As  soon  as  I  judge  danger  from  frost  is  over,  which  is  seldom  before 
the  end  of  May,  I  turn  the  plants  out  entire,  planting  them  in  sheltered 
sunny  situations. 
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The  soil  of  my  borders  is  a  strong  loam,  eighteen  inches  deep.  I  ma- 
nure the  border  well  every  spring,  before  planting,  and  at  the  same  time 
add  about  an  equal  part  of  good  fresh  soil.  In  this  they  flower  most 
profusely,  particularly  the  plants  raised  from  cuttings ; — these  do  not 
grow  so  vigorous  as  the  plants  with  old  roots,  but  they  flower  far  more 
abundant  and  compact. 

The  plan  of  training  the  plants  to  a  fence,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
best  mode  of  securing  them,  for  when  tied  up  to  stakes,  the  wind  fre- 
quently twists  the  plants  and  destroys  their  tops,  but  the  other  mode 
secures  them  against  all  winds,  and  exhibits  the  flowers  to  the  greatest 
advantage  ;  three  or  four  stakes  placed  angularly  round  the  plant,  and 
the  plant  tied  to  them,  also  answers  the  purpose. 

When  the  blooming  season  is  near  its  close,  1  lay  about  four  inches 
thick  of  rotten  bark  or  leaf  soil,  over  the  roots  and  for  two  feet  round 
the  stem  of  each  plant ;  this  is  done  to  prevent  the  crown  of  the  plant 
being  damaged  by  sharp  and  sudden  frosts.  I  have  seen  many  Dalilias 
that  were  exposed,  have  the  crowns  so  injured  by  sudden  frost,  as  not  to 
push  at  all  the  following  spring,  although  the  remainder  of  the  root  was 
sound. 

When  I  take  up  my  roots,  I  do  it  on  a  dry  windy  day,  if  possible,  sha- 
king oft'  the  soil  carefully,  so  as  not  to  twist  the  roots.  I  have  them  re- 
moved to  an  airy  situation  in  a  shed,  or  mushroom-iiouse  ;  there  placed 
singly  over  the  floor  or  shelves,  till  the  soil  remaining  on  the  roots  is  dry. 
When  perfectly  dry,  I  lay  them  on  .shelves,  secure  from  damp  or  frost, 
and  cover  them  with  dry  sifted  tan,  manure  from  a  mushroom-bed,  or 
some  material  of  this  kind  ;  in  this  way,  they  will  keep  perfectly  sound 
and  fresh.  Care  must  be  taken,  that  whatever  is  used  for  covering  with, 
be  completely  dry. 

Joseph  Harrison, 


Article  II. — On  Glazing  for  Hot-House  Roofs,  8^c.     By 
Mr.  Saul,  Pomological-Garden,  near  Lancaster. 

Gentlemen, 

In  your  first  number  you  request  the  attention  of  practical 
men,  to  the  subject  of  hot-house  roofs,  &c.,  and  1  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  great  advantage  might  be  derived  from  your  Horticultural  Register, 
if  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Mechanic's  Magazine,  by  the 
Gardeners  coming  forward,  and  giving  the  ditferent  modes  and  improve- 
ments, that  occur  to  them  during  the  difterent  seasons,  vvhich  would  be 
the  means  of  inducing  others,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  follow 
their  example,  by  publishing  their  own  plans  and  opinions,  on  the  same 
subject. 
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I  have,  with  this  vie  a,  sent  you  my  ideas  on  hot-house  glazing,  which 
you  will  see,  differs  very  materially  from  that  given  in  page  10,  of  your 
Register.  You  did  not  there  inform  us,  what  sort  of  putty  was  used  in 
glazing  on  Harrison  and  Curtis's  principle,  for  I  am  afraid  the  common 
putty,  as  used  here,  would  not  answer,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
liable  to  crack  between  the  joints  of  the  glass,  and  the  water  of  course 
would  find  its  way  into  the  house ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  rafters,  &c. 
laid  with  putty,  are  apt  to  decay,  my  plan  is  to  completely  protect  the 
joints.     By  a  slight  inspection  of  the  drawing,  (18)  it  will  be  found  to 


have  a  light  appearance.  Fig.  b,  is  a  section  of  the  rafters;  d  e,  is  a  thin 
piece  of  metal,  which  runs  betwixt  every  joint  on  the  sash-bars,  with  the 
upper  part  divided,  so  that  it  will  turn  over  each  joint  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  glass  is  bedded  in  putty,  on  the  top  of  the  sash-bars,  and 
a  little  white-lead  is  put  under  d  e,  and  when  turned  down  it  is  rendered 
completely  waterproof.  Fi^;.  c.  is  intended  to  show  the  plan  of  the  slides 
on  the  roof  for  giving  air, — f,  is  the  .op  of  the  slide;  g,  the  top  of  the 
roof.  By  this  plan,  the  slide  can  never  be  blown  off  by  the  wind;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  light,  because  there  is  no  projection  of 
wood  above  the  glass. 

Yours,  &c. 
July  9th,  1831.  M.Saul. 

P.S.  I  should  like  you  to  review  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  sorts  of 
Apples,  published  in  the  Pyrus  Mains  Brentfordiensis ;  giving  the  size, 
name,  and  colour,  and  when  in  use;  as  the  price  places  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  amateur  gardener.* 


'  By  a  refpirncc  to  the  Cwver,  our  correspojident  will  observe  thai  the  Dcsciiiitiuiis,  &.c. 
of  Apples,  will  shortly  appear. — CONDUCTORS. 
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Article  III. — Comparative  Remarks  on  Wood  and  Metal 
Hot-House  Roofs.     By  Mr.  J.  CuR,  A¥orcester. 

Gkxtlemex, 

From  the  very  favourable  reception  Mr.  Mc.Murti-ie's  letter 
on  Metallic  Hot-houses,  seems  to  hare  met  with,  I  know  not  whether 
the  following  remarks  on  the  subject,  will  be  admissible  in  your  publi- 
cation ;  but  being  conscious  of  the  importance  ©f  the  eubject,  and  of 
the  necessity  there  is  for  something  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  metallic 
hot-houses,  when  professional  men  undertake  to  ridicule  those  struc- 
tures, 1  beg  leave  to  oft'er  my  opinions  on  this  interesting  topic. 

P'or  many  years  in  my  youth,  I  was  accustomed  to  no  other  kind 
of  hot-houses  than  those  built  of  wood;  but  on  becoming  gardener  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  about  erecting  six  houses  and  t\^'0  pits,  I  advised 
him  to  use  metal,  as  I  considered  it  to  be  best,  but  havnig  a  great  deal 
of  wood  by  him,  he  preferred  building  with  that  material.  The  builder 
he  employed  erected  three  houses  and  one  pit,  with  the  wood,  when 
he  and  my  employer  disagreed,  and  a  builder  from  Birmingha'ra,  was 
sent  for,  who  erected  the  other  three  houses  and  pit,  of  metal;  and 
as  I  have  had  the  care  of  all  of  them  for  the  last  twelve  years,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  excused,  if,  from  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  venture  to 
give  my  opinion  on  their  relative  merits. 

I  could  never  see  much  difference  in  the  crops  of  these  two  kinds  of 
houses,  except  that  the  grapes  in  the  wood  ones  seldom  set  so  well  as 
those  in  the  metal  ones,  which  I  considered  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
rafters  and  sash-bars  beino-  obligfed  to  be  made  so  much  thicker  in  wood 
than  in  metal,  thereby  shading  the  bloom,  and  causing  an  impediment 
to  its  setting,  for  the  more  light  the  bloom  has,  the  better  it  will  set. 
The  metal  houses,  in  this  particular,  have  a  decided  superiority  over 
wood  ones. 

The  chief  objection  urged  against  metal,  is  the  attraction  of  heat, — 
this  is  mere  nonsense ;  for  if  the  metal  is  kept  well  painted,  it  attracts 
no  more  heat  than  wood;  this  T  proved,  by  taking  a  piece  of  metal 
and  a  piece  of  wood,  both  well  painted,  and  placing  them  against  a 
south  wall,  two  feet  asunder;  I  examined  them  every  half-hour,  and 
could  not  perceive  that  the  metal  heated  one  degree  faster  than  the 
wood.  I  also  put  them  both  into  equal  quantities  of  water,  and  one 
heated  it  just  as  much  as  the  other.  So  much  for  the  attraction  of 
heat,  which  Mr.  Mc.Murtrie  says,  injured  his  pines,  when  they  came 
in  contact  Avith  the  rafters.  IVly  pines  in  the  wood  pit,  are  often  much 
injured  by  the  shade  of  the  rafters,  they  making  it  so  much  darker 
than  the  metal  one. 
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The  best  method  I  can  propose  for  the  erection  of  hot-houses,  is, 
to  have  the  rafters  and  the  piers  in  front,  (if  any  are  wanted)  of  cast- 
metal  ;  the  sash-frames  of  the  best  oak,  which  shoukl  be  perfectly  dry, 
and  have  been  felled  at  least  two  years;  and  the  ribs  of  wrought-iron. 
Houses  erected  in  this  manner,  will  stand  much  longer  than  they 
generally  do  in  the  regular  way  of  building 

The  houses  I  have  the  care  of,  have  been  erected  twelve  years,  and 
no  one  can  see  that  the  metal  ones  are  at  all  the  woise  for  wear,  but 
the  wood  ones  are  in  some  places  fractured. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 
Worcester,  Jug.Uth,  1831.  J.  CuR. 


Article  IV. — On  Presermng  Plants  from  Snails,  Slugs, 
8fc.  by  means  of  the  ''^Bygrave  Plant-Preserver.''''  By 
A  Practical  Gardener. 

Gentlemen, 

Numerous  are  the  modes  practised  with  a  view  to  the 
extirpation  of  those  pests  of  the  garden, — slugs  and  snails,  and  for 
preserving  plants  from  their  ravages.  But  we  nevertheless  find  that 
all  the  means  hitherto  adopted,  or  recommended  for  this  pui-pose,  are 
far  from  ,being  as  successful  as  could  be  desired. 

No  doubt,  ne^\ly  burnt  lime  reduced  to  powder,  and  dusted  through 
a  coarse  cloth  o\qv  dug  land,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  will  kill  any 
of  these  cre^itures  that  come  in  immediate  contact  with  it ;  but  vast 
numbers  ^vill  escape,  by  being  under  ground,  or  accidentally  protected 
by  leaves  or  any  other  covering ;  and  besides,  the  effect  of  the  lime  is 
not  lasting,  for  the  slightest  shower,  or  heavy  dews,  or  even  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  deprives  it  of  its  caustic  and  destructive  proper- 
ties. Watering  with  lime-water,  is  also  liable  to  fail,  from  the  same 
causes,  and  is,  besides,  if  incautiously  used,  apt  to  injure,  and  some- 
times altogether  desti-oy,  vegetation.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his 
Elements  of  Agricidtural  Chemistry,  (page  317)  says,  "Quicklime, 
in  its  pure  state,  whether  in  powder,  or  dissolved  in  A\'ater,  is  injurious 
to  plants.  I  have,  in  several  instances,  killed  grass  by  watering  with 
lime-water.  ' 

Sifted  coal-ashes,  from  an  iron-foimdry,  smithy,  or  gasometer, 
sti'ewed  over  the  parterre,  are  of  use  for  the  time,  because  they  abound 
in  minute  sharp  particles,  which  the  slug  or  siuiil  cannot  crawl  o^er. 
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owing  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  that  part  of  their  bodies  upon  which 
they  move.  Sawdust,  examined  through  a  microscope,  presents  to 
the  eye,  innimierable  acute  points,  and  hence,  when  strewed  round 
plants,  is,  on  the  same  principle  as  coal-ashes,  useful  in  protecting 
them.  But  the  efficiency  of  both  these,  will  be  desti*oyed  by  their 
being  washed  beneath  the  surface  by  hea\'y  rains.  The  dry  hulls 
of  oats  have  also  been  employed  \vith  partial  success  ;  these  cling 
to,  and  completely  envelope,  any  of  this  class  of  depredators,  that 
attempt  to  move  over  them :  but  after  rain,  they  like\\Tise  affi^rd  no 
protection. 

So  much  for  my  experience  of  the  popular  remedies  for  the  evils 
adverted  to.  I  have  now,  however,  unfeigned  pleasure  in  making 
kno\v'n,  through  your  useful  publication,  to  the  lovers  of  gardening, 
that  Miss  Bygrave,  the  ingenious  and  amiable  daughter  of  Captain 
Bygrave,  of  Albany  Barracks  in  this  island,  has  invented  an  article, 
(fig.  19)   for  the  preservation  of  plants  from  the  attacks  of  slugs, 


snails,  &c.  which,  to  her  credit,  proves  at  once,  neat,  simple,  cheap, 
and  most  completely  efficacious.  The  model  was  made  first  in  paste- 
board, and  afterwards  in  clay,  and  sent  to  the  potteries  at  Fareham, 
where,  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  copied  and  manufactured  in  several 
sizes,  one  of  which  accompanies  this  note.  I  need  only  add,  that 
it  is  intended  to  be  placed  round  the  plants,  nearly  even  Avith  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  and  then  having  the  hollow  part  filled  with  salt, 
it  forms  a  little  fortress,  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  which  it  would  be 
instant  death  to  the  most  valiant  of  the  snail  tribe,  who  should  dare 
to  assault  it. 

I  trust,  Gentlemen,  that  in  the  next  number  of  your  Register,  you 
will  accompany  the  notice  of  this  useful  invention,  with  an  engi'aving ; 
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and  ill  compliment  to  the  young  lady,  who  has  the  merit  of  originating 
these  useful  articles,  I  take  the  liberty  of  naming  them  in  plain  English, 
"the  Bygrave  Plant  Preservers."* 
I  am,  Gentlemen, 

A  Subscriber  to  the  Horticultural  Register,  and 

A  Practical  Gardener. 
J\rewpori,  Isle  of  Wight,  Jug.  \5th,  1831. 

P.  S.  **  The  Bygrave  Plant  Preservers"  are  manufactured  at  Mr.  Stare's 
Potteries,  Fareham,  Hampshire.  I  believe  the  retail  price  for  a  small 
number  is  aboat  3d.  each,  but  I  apprehend  that  a  large  quantity  might 
be  purchased  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  half  that  simi. 


Article  V. — Remarks-  mt  the  Erection  of  Labourers'  Cot- 
tages.    Ry  A  Brfck' layers'  Labourer. 

Gentlemrn, 

The  subject  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  has  been  ably  treated  on  by 
many  learned  literary,  and  political,  gentlemen ;  and,  indeed,  there  are 
few  persons  who  have  witnessed  the  miserable  and  wretched  habitations 
of  that  large  and  useful  body  of  the  community,  (many  of  them,  in  some 
parts  of  North-Britain  and  Ireland,  being  little  better  than  those  of  the 
darker  ages,  when  men  lived  in  the  caverns  and  dens  of  the  rocks)  that 
do  not  feel  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  in  question.  It  is,  however, 
particularly  gratifying,  to  see  by  the  various  communications  to  the  dif- 
ferent periodicals,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  labourers  have  the 
happiness  to  live  under  proprietors  who  have  thinking  minds  and  bene- 
volent dispositions;  nevertheless,  there  is  still  a  great,  very  great  scope 
for  improvement :  many  places  have  undergone  no  change  whatever  to- 
wards improvement,  notwithstanding  the  great  deal  that  has  been  written 
on  that  subject,  and  the  many  examples  set  them  by  their  neighbours. 

It  is  to  lay  before  the  landed  proprietor,  the  means  of  bettering  his  de- 
pendents— of  uniting  utility  and  comfort  with  the  picturesque — and  of 
erecting  a  cottage  without  the  expense  of  an  architect's  fees,  that  the  sub- 
joined dra\\ings  are  sent.  Before  describing  them,  it  may  be  necessary 
here  to  remark,  that  I  am  a  great  lover  of  the  picturesque  ;  and  I  abomi- 
nably abhor,  those  plain,  flat,  and  unseemly  cottages,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  foreigner,  in  his  observations  on  London,  "  resemble  so 
many  holes  in  a  brick  wall."  Nor  do  I  agree  with  your  correspondent 
"  Artus,"  (page  63,)  that  the  external  ornaments  of  a  cottage  "like  the 

*   A  valuable  improvement.     The  youngs  lady  deserve*  the  best  thanks  of  Florticiilturists 
for  the  invention.— Conductors. 
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crested  buttons  of  a  livery-suit,  proclaim  the  dependence  of  the  posses- 
sor," but  rather  consider  it  to  '^pruclo.im'"  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and  a  very  great  proof  of  the  want  of  good 
taste,  that  very  frequently  we  see  plain  and  uncouth  cottages  erected, 
when  the  same  materials,  judiciously  arranged,  with  the  same,  or  a  very 
little  more,  expence,  would  have  raised  a  cottage  equally  commodious, 
and  one  that  would,  by  its  external  arrangements,  excite  a  degree  of 
interest  in  the  passing  stranger. 

We  may  have  a  pretty  just  idea  of  a  man's  political  opinions,  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  those  he  chiefly  associates  with, — of  his 
religious  opinions,  by  a  perusal  of  his  library,  &c., — of  his  domestic 
happiness,  by  seeing  him  at  his  own  fire-side, — but  we  can  have  .no 
better  criterion  for  the  landed  proprietor's  taste,  than  by  viewing  the 
various  cottages  on  his  estates.  Besides,  there  ought  to  be  a  national 
pride  implanted  in  every  individual  who  intends  building  a  cottage,  that 
he  will  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  improvement,  and  produce  some- 
thing, that  is  more  useful,  neat,  and  simplified,  than  he  has  heretofore 
seen  :  and  further,  this  manner  of  proceeding  will  not  only  show  the  good 
taste  of  the  proprietor,  but  also,  his  good  and  benevolent  disposition.  A 
neat  cottage  and  small  garden,  is  doubtless,  calculated  to  have  great  effect 
upon  the  morals  of  the  labourer;  it  will  induce  him  to  forsake  the  society 
of  those  who  spend  one-fifth  of  their  time  over  a  pipe  and  pot,  at  the  ale- 
house, and  haste  to  delve  iiis  little  yard,  and  train  the  honeysuckle  round 
his  rustic  door. 

The  design  here  given,  is  for  two  dwelhngs  united;  this  being  much 
preferable  to  single  houses,  by  the  advantage  of  a  near  neighbour,  in  case 
of  sickness,  &c.  One  of  the  houses  is  a  little  larger  than  the  other,  and 
is  intended,  for  a  man  and  wife  with  a  family,  where  a  bed  may  be  placed 
in  the  recess  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  if  the  family  were  large,  a  bed  might 
be  put  up  in  the  large  closet  under  the  stairs.  The  other  house  is  intend- 
ed for  a  man  and  wife,  witliout  a  family.  In  each  house,  a  is  the 
entrance;  6,  kitchen;  c,  washhouse;  d,  closet  under  stairs;  f/,  privy,  /*, 
pigstye ; — bed-rooms  above. 

This  house  may  be  built  of  stone,  or  brick,  plastered  outside,  having  a 
straw  roof;  the  washhouses,  &c.  are  lean-to's ;  the  chimney  stalks  may  be 
ornamented  with  plaster  or  cement ;  the  windows  may  have  wooden 
mullions,  painted  like  stone.  I  have  seen  windows  of  this  sort,  made 
to  turn  round  on  a  pivot  and  socket  at  the  centre,  which  is  very  useful 
for  airing  the  apartments.  This  cottage  is  adapted,  in  fact,  for  almost 
any  situation  ;  but  every  dwelling  ought  to  be  raised  a  little  above  the 
grounds  which  surround  it,  and  well  drained  underneath.  I  have  shown 
a  pigstye  to  each  house,  as  I  consider  that  a  pig  is  a  thing  that  every  la- 
bourer should  be  provided  with  ;  and  every  peasant's  wife  should  find 
time  to  attend  to  one,  or  perhaps  two,  that  herself  and  family  may  reap 
Vot,.  I,  No.  4.  W 
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the  benefit  of  it  at  a  Sunday's  dinner,  when  butcher's  meat  is  sold  at  a 
very  high  rate,  and  little  money  to  purchase  it.  Bee-hives,  are  things  I 
should  much  like  to  see  the  labourer  in  possession  of;  and  for  this  rea- 
son,  I  have  marked  the  letter  i,  vi'here  they  may  be  placed. 

''     4/!    - 


This  design  might  be  executed  by  a  skillful  workman,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  any  other  drawings,  than  the  accompanying  ones ;  and  here  I 
cannot  help  remarking  that  your  correspondent  "Artus,"  might  have 
contented  himself  with  explaining  the  improvements  in  the  labourer's 
houses  at  "Thurlby,"  without  furnishing  us  with  a  perspective  view  of  a 
cottage,  which  we  can  make  no  use  of  without  a  plan.  'Tis  true,  he 
promises  to  furnish  us  with  the  plans  in  a  subsequent  number.  He 
should  have  reserved  the  elevation  till  then.  A  perspective  view  is  very 
good,  when  it  is  merely  intended  to  show  the  picturesque  effect  of  any 
scene  of  landscape  gardening ;  but  when  it  is  held  out  as  a  model  for 
instruction,  the  plan  is  indispensably  necessary. 
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Should  you  think  this  worthy  of  insertion,  I  shall  probably  send  you  a 
design  or  two,  for  some  forthcoming  number.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg 
your  readers  will  overlook  my  plain  style  of  writing,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  but  they  will,  when  they  learn  that 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 
London,  ^tigust\5th,  1831.  A  Bricklayers'  Labourer. 


Article  VT, — On  the  Formation  of  Orchards.  By  The 
Author  of  the  DomEvStic  Gardener's  Manual, 
a  Member  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

Gentlbmex, 

On  perusing  the  first  number  of  your  periodical, — to  whieh 
I  heartily  wish  the  success  it  certainly  promises  to  merit; — 1  met  with 
a  paper  from  No.  19,  of  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine,  ''On  Orchard- 
ing, as  a  means  of  increasing  the  produce  of  small  farms,  by  Mr.  Iteid.^' 
This  paper  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  perused  it  lepeutediy.  It  ap- 
])ears  to  contain  matter  highly  interesting,  as  adducing  facts,  manj'  of 
which,  my  experience  convinces  me,  are  well  ascertained.  My  object 
then,  in  addressing  you,  is  not  to  controvei't  the  opinions  of  this  writer, 
but  to  add  weight  to  his  observations,  by  furnishing  such  additional 
facts,  as  may  tend  to  promote  a  system  of  cultui-e,  which,  whether  it 
be  considered  individual))',  or  nationally,  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  a 
source  of  Avealth  and  prosperity. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  notice  the  trees  named  by  Mr.  Reid,  and 
then  add  a  few  hints  on  the  mode  of  planting  which  promises  to  lead 
to  certain  and  permanent  fertility.  The  trees  mentioned,  are  240  in 
number  per  acre,  and  they  consist  of,  the  Hawthornden  120;  Keswick 
Codling,  Nonsuch,  Fearne's  Pippin,  French  Crab,  Ribstone  Pippin,  and 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  of  each  20  trees.  It  should  appear  that  the  writer 
intends  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  dwarfs  or  half-standards,  because 
he  observes  that,  "  The  Hawthornden,  the  Keswick  Codlin,  and  the 
Nonsuch,  should  be  half-standards,  or  such  as  form  their  heads  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  because  the  weight  of  fruit  is  apt  to  bend 
the  branches  so  low,  that  it  is  necessary,  if  dwarfs,  to  cut  the  healthful 
bearing  wood  away,  to  keep  them  from  the  ground."  In  respect  to 
the  quality  of  the  trees  mentioned,  I  have  not  as  yet  had  much  experi- 
ence of  that  of  the  Hawthornden,  but  am  aware  that,  in  Berkshire  at 
least,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  tree-of-trees  and  as  it  were,  the  sine- 
qua-non.  But  of  the  Keswick  Codling,  1  can  attest  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  small  trees  whose  stems  are  scarcely  eight  inches  in 
height,  and  that  of  the  branches  barely  six  feet,  \\'ill  produce  such  a 
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profusion  of  fruit,  that  it  becomes  needful  to  secure  each  bearing  branch 
to  a  strong  stake,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  broken  off,  or  bent  down 
to  the  level  of  the  soil.  Two  such  trees,  I  had  growing  in  a  flower- 
border  of  a  garden,  in  Kent,  that  were  loaded  \n\\x,  at  least,  300  fine 
apples. 

The  Keswick  Codling  is  a  beautifiil  fruit,  oblong  in  shape,  and  of  a 
yellowish  tinge  when  mellow;  it  ripens  early, — so  does  the  Hawthorn- 
den  ;  but  the  former  is  so  prolific  as  a  bearer,  and  so  excellent  in  the 
quality  of  its  truit,  that,  I  cannot  but  recommend,  in  selecting  the  trees 
of  an  orchard,  that  the  number  planted  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Haw- 
thornden.  Of  Fearne's  Pippin,*  I  meet  with  no  description.  The 
JVonsuch,  is  doubtless  a  good  apple,  but  not  veiy  valuable  as  a  keeper. 
In  the  latter  quality,  the  French  Crab  exceeds  all  others :  and  therefore 
should  be  admitted  into  every  collection.  The  Ribston  Pippin,  is 
described  in  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gai'dening,  as  "a  hardy,  free- 
growing  ti-ee,  universally  admired,  thriving  in  all  situations  and  cli- 
mates,— one  of  the  best  of  British  apples."  This  apple  possesses, 
unquestionably,  very  admirable  qualities,  particularly  at,  and  soon  after, 
the  period  of  ripening ;  but  it  ultimately  becomes  vapid  and  flavorless ; 
and  in  the  spring,  can  scarcely  ])e  recommended  as  retaining  any  claim 
to  notice,  other  than  that  of  its  handsome  appearance ;  it  is  also,  by 
some,  considered  to  be  but  a  shy  bearer.  The  Scarlet  J^onpareil,  is 
a  fine  apple,  bears  pretty  well,  and  keeps  till  March.  But  of  all  the 
aj)ples  I  am  acquainted  with,  none  surpasses  the  Winter  Pearmain;  it 
keeps  well  till  May,  and  retains  a  rich  flavor,  and  a  fine  juicy  texture. 
The  Norfolk  Beavfin,  merits  particular  attention,  as  it  is  the  fruit  from 
which  that  delicate  article  of  the  dessert,  termed  "Biffen,"  is  prepared. 
The  tree  is  described  in  Loudon's  Catalogue,  as  being  "hardy,  a  great 
bearer,  '  and  the  fi'uit,  as  "above  the  middle  size,  firm  and  savoury, 
ripe  about  Christmas,  and  keeps  till  August." 

I'he  varieties  of  the  Apple  then,  which  I  M'ould  mention  as  peculi- 
arly eligible  to  those  whose  object  it  is  to  render  the  orchard  a  source 
of  remuneration,  are, — the  Keswick  Codling,  and  Hawthorndcn,  as 
profuse  and  early  bearers ;— an  equal  number  of  each  of  these.  The 
Ribston  Pippin,  as  particularlj'  estimable  for  its  flavour  and  texture 
till  Christmas ;  and  also,  for  the  high  price  it  usually  commands.  The 
Winter  Pearmain,  for  durability,  and  excellence  of  flavor  in  the  spring. 

'  It  is  filmed  and  described  in  tlie  ''Pomologiral  Magazine,"  t.  67 ;  in  "  Pyrus  Mains  Brent- 
fordiensis,"  pat^e  23;  and  it  is  also  described  by  Mr.  George  Lindley,  in  his  ''Guide  to  the 
Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,"  in  the  following-  terms, — ^'■Friiit,  middle  sized,  roinul,  nnd 
flattened,  l^ye,  large,  sliallow,  with  .scai'ce  any  appearance  of  plaiting.  iS/o/A',  short,  deeply 
inserted.  Skin,  deep-red  on  the  exposed  side,  with  numerous  white  dots;  on  the  shaded 
side,  greenish.jellow,  partially  tinged  with  lirownish-red.  Flesh,  whitish,  firm,  very  juicy, 
rich  and  pleasant.  A  Dessert  Apple  from  November  to  March.  Tliis  very  handsome  and  ex- 
cellent apple,  has  been  known  in  the  London  nurseries  but  a  few  years.  It  makes  a  handsome 
tree,  is  very  hardy,  aud  an  abundant  bearer.  It  highly  deserves  an  extended  cultivation." 
This  description,  it  appears,  is  extracted  from  the  Horticultural  'I'mnsaetions,  vol.  I.  )iage  fi", 
and  vol.  II,  paste  103. CONDl'CTOR.S. 
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The  Norfolk  Bearifin,  as  one  of  the  best  kitchen  and  preserve  apples ; 
and  the  French  Crab,  for  its  exti-aordinary  durabihty,  and  therefore 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  apples,  for  culinary  purposes. 

In  j)lanting  an  orchard,  I  agree  \vith  the  uTiter,  that  the  soil  must 
be  duly  prepared,  but  to  effect  this  due  preparation,  I  go  much  further 
than  he  does,  at  least  if  one  may  judge  from  the  extract  giA^en  in  the 
Horticultural  Register. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  may  possess  "The  Domestic  Gardener's 
Mamial,"*  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  what  I  deem  to  be  the  es- 
sential requisites  for  insuring  permanent  fruitfulness,  since  in  addition  to 
many  incidental  remarks  interspersed  through  the  work,  I  have  entered 
somewhat  at  large  upon  the  subject  of  orchard  planting,  in  the  fourth 
part  of  the  first  section  of  October.  I'o  the  directions  there  gi^^en,  for 
the  arrangement  of  orchards  for  espalier  and  dwarf-standard  trees,  I 
have  added  others,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  between  the  rows  of 
trees,  con'esponding  uith  a  plan  of  general  productive  economy. 

I  do  not  make  any  quotation  fi'om  the  work  itself,  but  may  be  par- 
doned, if  I  trespass  so  far  iq)on  your  limits,  as  to  furnish  the  details  of 
the  actual  preparation  and  planting  of  a  small  piece  of  land,  about  a 
(piarter  of  an  acre  in  extent ;  in  order  to  prove  how  much  may  be  done 
by  the  members  of  a  family,  when  a  parent,  and  his  sons, — ^though  these 
be  but  little  boys,-— devote  mind  and  strength  to  the  effecting  of  great, 
and  even  heavy,  operations. 

The  piece  of  land  was  a  grass  paddock,  of  an  irregular,  and  some- 
what triangular  figure,  and  required  to  be  deeply  trenched  all  over.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  the  surface  \\'as  set  out  in  strips  or  lifts,  of  the 
average  breadth  of  four  yards  and  a  half.  Each  trench  was  marked 
two  feet  wide,  and  the  work  of  trenching  was  performed  as  described 
in  the  Gardeners  Manual,  so  as  lo  retain  the  tipper  stratum  of  earth 
at  the  top.  This  method  of  ti'enching,  Mr.  Cobbett  claims  as  his  own, 
exclusively;  and  as  far  as  my  reading  and  observations  extend,  I  must 
avow,  that  I  have  never  met  with  anything  that  has  tended  to  impugn 
the  justice  of  his  claim.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  simply  describe 
the  mode  by  which  the  first  trench  Avas  excavated  and  filled  up. 

The  whole  piece  was  covered  with  inferior  grass  and  clover,  but  the 
upper  soil  was  an  excellent,  mellow,  sandy  loam,  a  quality  calculated 
to  promote  the  developement  of  the  young  fibrous  roots ;  the  second 
spit  was  good,  but  more  adhesive  in  its  texture ;  the  third,  approached 
to  the  nature  of  red  brick-earth ;  under  that,  there  was  either  chalky 
marl,  or  a  strong  adhesive  soil,  abounding  with  flints. 

The  turf  of  the  trenches  was  paired  off,  to  the  thickness  of  two 
or  three  inches ;  the  upper  stratum  of  soil  was  dug  out  to  the  depth 
of  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  removed  to  the  end  of  the  lift ;  the  second 

'   An  excellent  M"ork,  containing  a  fund  of  valuable  information CONDUCTORS. 
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and  third  fjpits  were  then  taken  out,  and  deposited  by  the  side  of  the  first: 
thus,  a  trench  was  clear  to  the  full  dejjth  of  two  feet.  The  bottom  was 
then  dug  and  turned,  and  upon  this  loosened  sub-stratum,  the  turf  was 
])laced  in  an  inverted  position,  the  grass  downwards,  and  the  roots  up- 
permost; and  upon  this  inverted  turf,  common  salt,  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  one  pound  per  trench,  was  sprinkled :  thus,  a  store  of  vegetable 
manure  was  provided  at  the  depth  of  nearly  two  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  A  second  trench  was  then  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
its  turf  reserved,  and  its  upper  earth  removed  and  placed  by  the  heaps 
from  the  first  trench.  The  intermediate  and  subsoil  of  the  second 
trench,  were  now  dug  out,  and  transferred  to  the  first  trench;  and 
finally — the  turf  being  pared  off  a  third  trench,  its  upper  soil  was 
thrown  over  the  now  empty  second  trench,  upon  the  soil  already  within 
the  first;  and  thus,  that  trench  was  completed.  The  surface  earth  was 
left  as  rough  as  possible,  that  it  might  be  ameliorated  by  the  air  and 
fi-ost. 

Many  of  the  trees,  however,  were  planted  in  November,  1830,  and 
others  in  February  and  March,  1831.  They  were  all  maiden-trees, 
with  the  exception  of  six  Dredge's  Beauty  of  Wilts,  which  were  two 
years  from  the  graft ;  and  have  taken  well  to  the  soil,  producing  sound 
and  vigorous  spring  and  summer  shoots.  The  trees  are  5Q  in  number, 
and  planted  at  the  average  distances  of  12  feet  fi-om  row  to  row,  and 
10  or  12  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  as  indicated  by  the  breadth  and  figure 
of  the  ground.  The  soil  within  the  rows,  is  planted  with  early  and 
winter  potatoes  (by  a  peculiar  process)  which  by  the  vigor  and  growth 
of  the  haulm,  promise  to  yield  most  redundant  crops. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  of  the  selection  and  manageyncnt  of  the 
trees.  These  should  be  maiden  plants — that  is,  one  year's  growth 
from  the  graft,  in  order,  first,  that  the  roots  may  adapt  themselves  at 
as  early  a  period  as  possible,  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  remain ; 
and  second,  that  the  pruner  may  be  enabled  to  give  his  trees  the  form 
he  intends  them  to  assume,  without  difficulty,  or  the  risk  of  straining 
their  branches. 

The  seasons  of  planting,  ought  to  be  limited  either  to  the  last  two 
weeks  of  September,  or  at  latest,  the  first  week  of  October ; — or  to 
be  deferred  till  about  the  middle  of  March ;  and  the  earth  should  be 
in  a  rather  moist,  but  easily  pulverised  condition.  Some  persons  be- 
lieve that  fibres  are  protruded  in  autumn ;  and  therefore,  that  so  much 
time  is  gained.  If  the  plan  of  very  early  planting  be  adopted,  ^vhile 
the  leaves  retain  a  certain  degree  of  vital  energy,  I  do  not  positively 
assert  that  a  few  fibrous  roots  may  not  be  emitted ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  trees  planted  in  November,  (as  mine  were  of  necessity)  produce 
no  fibres, — for  I  had  occasion  to  remove  several  of  those  planted  in 
1830,  to  other  situations,  in  the  last  spring,  and  in  no  one  instance 
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could  I  detect  the  slightest  appearance  of  neAvly  developed  rootlets. 
One  fact  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain,  namely,  that  trees  so  removed 
and  re-planted,  pushed  as  early  as  those  which  were  received  from  the 
nursery,  in  the  spring,  and  planted  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  orchard  recommended  by  Mr.  Reid,  is  to  be  one  of  dwarfs  and 
half-standards ;  and  he  directs  that  the  trees  be  cut  down  "about  half 
the  head."  If  the  planting  be  done  in  the  spring,  the  heading-down 
ought  to  be  performed  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to 
swell ;  but  in  autumn  planting,  it  will  be  prudent  to  defer  the  opera- 
tion till  the  spring. 

And  now,  I  would  impress  the  fact,  that  as  every  bud  and  every  leaf, 
is  a  vital  organ, — as  the  leaves,  in  particular,  are  the  laboratories  of  all 
the  specific  fluids  and  perfected  juices, — the  instruments  by,  and  upon 
which,  light  acts,  and  effects  most  important  electro-chemical  changes, — it 
follows  of  necessity,  that  to  prune  or  lop,  is  to  do  anything  but  strengthen 
the  tree.  On  this  point,  not  to  enlarge,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  what 
has  been  said  at  paragraph  716,  of  the  Gardener's  Manual ;  and  by  Mr. 
Withers  of  Holt,  in  his  argumentative  Letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
to  Sir  Henry  Steuart.  I  only  would  urge  the  planter,  never  wholly  to 
remove  a  shoot,  after  it  has  first  pushed  in  the  spring;  but,  in  the  case 
of  preparing  for  half-standards,  to  train  upright,  and  to  preserve  entire 
the  best  leading  shoot ;  then,  about  the  middle  of  June,  to  prune,  just 
above  a  bud,  the  side  shoots,  to  about  half  their  length;  and  if  those 
shoots  push  again,  to  pinch  off"  the  secondary  shoots  to  about  one  half 
their  length,  and  so  to  leave  the  trees  during  the  following  winter. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  just  before  the  buds  break,  the  tier  of  short- 
ened shoots,  may  be  carefully  cut  down  to  the  stem,  but  not  so  low  as 
to  injure  its  bark :  it  would  be  much  better  to  cut  them  off  with  a  very 
sharp  knife  close  to  the  level  of  the  bark,  and  then  to  gouge  out  the 
wood  of  the  shoot  to  the  depth  nearly  of  the  bark  of  the  stem, — for  by 
these  means,  the  unsightly  appearance  of  a  projecting  piece  of  dead  wood 
is  prevented,  and  the  bark  would  speedily  be  observed  rolling  over  the 
wound,  and  in  a  short  time,  to  close  it. 

If  dwarf  trees  are  to  be  formed,  four  diverging  shoots  may  be  selected, 
and  the  middle  one,  if  such  there  be,  curtailed  in  June,  to  one  half,  and 
subsequently  treated  according  to  the  foregoing  directions.  As  the  rea- 
der might  acquire  some  useful  ideas  by  re-perusing  the  article,  page  21 
of  your  first  number,  extracted  from  the  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture," I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  it. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
July  28th,  1831.  G.  I.  T. 
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Article  I. — Reviews  of,  and  Extracts  from.  Works  on 
Gardening,  and  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy. 

]. — A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden.  By 
George  Lindley,  C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S. 
&c.     1  vol.  8vo.     16*.  boards. 

(^Condt(dcd  from  page  114) 

"Some  fruits  of  excellent  quality  are  bad  bearers:  this  defect  is  remedied  bj'  ;i 
variety  of  different  methods,  such  as,  1st,  by  rimming  the  Lurk  ;  2nd,  by  bending 
branches  dunuiirurds ;  3rd,  bi/ fnihiing ;  and  4tii,  by  the  Hs>e  of  different  kinds  of 
stocks.  All  these  practises  are  intended  to  produce  exactly  the  same  effect,  by 
different  ways.  Physiolog-ists  know,  that  whatever  lends  to  cause  a  rapid  diffusion 
of  the  sap  and  secretions  of  any  plant,  causes  also  the  formation  of  leaf-buds  instead 
of  flower  buds;  and  that  whatever,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  cause  an  accumula- 
tion of  sap  and  secretions,  has  the  effect  of  producing  flower-buds  in  abundance. 
In  ringing  fruit-trees,  a  cylinder  of  bark  is  cut  from  the  branch,  by  which  means 
the  return  of  the  elaborated  juices  from  the  leaves,  down  the  bark,  is  cut  oft'; 
and  all  that  would  have  been  expended  below  the  annular  incision,  is  confined  to 
the  branch  above  it;  this  produces  an  accumulation  of  proper  juice,  and  flower- 
buds  or  fertility  are  the  results.  But  there  is  a  defect  in  this  practice,  to  which 
want  of  success,  in  many  cases,  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed.  Although  the 
returning-  fluid  Is  fouud  to  accumulate  above  the  annular  incision,  yet  the  ascend- 
ing" sap  flows  along  the  alburnum,  into  the  buds,  with  nearly  as  much  rapidity  as 
ever;  so  that  the  accumulation  is  but  imperfectly  produced. 

"On  this  account  the  2nd  practice,  of  bending  branches  doivnirard:;,  is  found  to  be 
attended  with  more  certain  consequences.  The  eflect  of  turning  the  branches  of 
a  tree  from  their  natural  position,  to  a  pendulous  or  a  horizontal  one  is,  to  impede 
both  the  ascent  and  the  descent  of  the  fluids,  in  a  gradual  but  certain  manner.  The 
tissue  of  which  branches  are  composed,  is  certainly  permeable  to  fluids,  in  every 
direction  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vital  action  of  the  vessels  of  a  plant, 
is  performed  both  in  a  natural  and  an  inverted  position.  So  long  as  that  erect 
direction  of  tlie  branches  which  is  natural  to  them,  is  exactly  maintained,  the 
flow  of  their  fluids  being  subject  to  no  interruptions,  will  take  place  in  the  freest 
possible  manner;  but  the  moment  this  natural  direction  is  deviated  from,  the  ves- 
sels become  more  or  less  compressed,  tlieir  action  is  impeded,  and  finally,  if  the 
inversion  is  perfect,  it  become'  so  slow,  that  an  accumulation  of  the  proper  juices 
necessarily  takes  place  through  every  part  of  the  system. 

"One  of  the  objects  o(  training,  is,  to  produce  the  same  effect,  branches  are 
bent,  more  or  less,  from  their  naturally  erect  position.      Their  niotinn,  in  consc- 
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quence  of  the  action  of  the  winds  upon  ihuni,  which  is  known  to  facilitate  the 
iiioveineiits  of  the  fluids,  is  loliilly  destroyed;  and  hence  arises  the  accumulation 
of  proper  juice,  which  is  iiecesary  to  their  fertility, 

"Nor  is  the  infivence  nf  the  stock,  of  an  essentially  different  nature.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  scion  and  the  slock  approach  eacii  other  closely  in  constitution,  the 
less  eflxict  is  produced  by  the  latter ;  and  ou  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the 
constitutional  difference  between  the  stock  and  the  scion,  is  tiie  effect  of  the  for- 
nier  important. 

"If  we  consider  upon  what  principle  the /lat'onr  of  pnrfirulnr  fruits  may  he  im- 
proved, we  shall  find  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  increased  action  of  the  vital 
functions  of  leaves.  VVhen  the  sap  is  first  comnuinicated  by  the  stem  to  the  leaves, 
it  has  experienced  but  few  chemical  changes,  since  it  first  entered  the  roots.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  enters  the  leaves,  it  becomes  altered  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by 
the  combined  action  of  air,  light,  and  evaj>ovalion ;  for  which  purposes  the  leaf  is 
admirably  adapted  by  its  anatomical  structure.  Thus  altered  in  the  leaves,  it 
ceases  to  be  what  we  call  sap,  but  becoues  the  proper  juice;  or,  in  other  words, 
acquires  the  peculiar  character  of  the  final  secretions  of  the  individual  for  which  it 
is  formed.  Discharged  by  the  leaves  into  the  bark,  it  is  thence  conveyed  by  myri- 
ads of  channels  of  cellular  substance,  throughout  the  whole  system.  From  these 
secretions,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  the  fruit  has  the  power  of  attracting- 
such  portions  as  are  necessary  for  its  maturation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  more 
we  can  increase  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plant,  the  higher  will  become  the 
quality  of  the  fruit;  and  that,  on  the  other  band,  the  less  the  plant  is  in  condition 
to  form  those  secretions,  the  less  will  Le  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

"The  next  subject  of  consideration,  is,  the  mode  of  multiplying  improved  varie- 
ties of  fruit,  so  as  to  continue  the  progeny,  exactly  the  same  qualities  as  existed 
in  the  parent.  Unless  we  have  the  power  of  doing  this  readily,  the  advantages  of 
procuring-  improved  varieties,  would  be  very  much  circumscribed,  and  the  art  of 
Horticulture,  in  this  respect,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  uncertainties.  The  usual 
mode  of  increasing  plants, — that  mode  which  has  been  more  especially  provided 
by  nature, — is  by  seeds  ;  but  while  seeds  increase  the  species  without  error,  the 
peculiarities  of  varieties,  can  rarely  be  perpetuated  in  the  same  manner.  A  plant 
is,  really,  an  animated  body,  composed  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  systems  of  life; 
all,  indeed,  united  into  a  whole,  but  each  having-  an  independent  existence, 
These  systems  of  life,  are  buds,  each  having  a  power  of  emitting-  descending  fibres, 
in  the  form  of  roots,  and  also  of  ascending,  in  the  form  of  stem.  The  first  of  these 
buds  is  the  embryo  ;  the  o'hers  are  subsequently  formed  f:n  the  stem,  emitted  by 
the  embryo. 

^^Propagation  is  effected  by  the  tiriso^  increasing  by  eyes,  striking  from  cuttingr, 
laying,  budding,  and  grafting. 

"Increasing  by  eye.',  is  the  simplest  of  all  these  methods  :  it  consists  in  nothing 
but  extracting  a  single  system  of  life,  or  a  bud,  from  a  given  plant,  placing  it  in 
due  heat  and  moisture,  and  surrounding  it  with  fitting  food,  and  thus  causing  it  to 
grow  as  a  solitary  individual,  instead  of  as  one  of  the  community  to  which  it  origi- 
nally belonged. 

"  Striking  from  cuttingr,  is  a  sliglit  modification  of  the  last  method.  Instead  of 
iaking  a  single  bud,  astern,  containing  two,  three,  or  more  buds,  is  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances fitted  for  the  maintenaiKe  of  its  life.  In  this  case,  the  i  liances  of  success 
are  increased  by  the  additional  number  of  buds  which  are  the  subject  ot  experiment. 
"Laying,  is  nothing  but  striking  from  cuttings,  that  are  still  allowed  to  maintain 
their  connexion  with  the  mother  plant,  by  means  of  a  portion,  at  least,  of  their 
stem." 
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Vines  however,  struck  from  eyes,  we  have  always  found  far  preferable,  at  all 
times,  to  layers,  either  for  planting-  on  the  border  or  for  vineries  ;  they  in  the  end 
produce  much  better  and  niore  durable  plants.  Cut  an  old  vine,  near  the  bott(uii, 
that  has  been  raised  from  layers,  and  one  that  was  raised  from  cutting-s,  and  the 
difference  will  at  once  be  manifest.  In  that  raised  from  a  layer,  the  same  bad, 
spongy  pith  will  be  discernable,  as  when  it  was  planted,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  of  a  dusky,  brown  colour  :  examine  the  one  raised  from  cuttings,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pith  is  small,  and  the  wood  sound  and  solid.  The  less  pith  there  is  iu 
all  fruit-trees,  the  longer  they  will  continue  sound  and  resist  the  severe  weather, 
aiul  produce  more  valuable  fruit.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  young,  free-growing-,  fruit 
trees,  are  beUer,  and  last  longer  when  removed  two  or  three  times.  This  is  par- 
ticularly apparent  in  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot-trees,  particularly  the  former, 
and  it  is  quite  a  mistaken  udiion,  that  so  much  time  is  gained  in  planting  layers^ 
instead  of  cuttings. 

"Bniidi/Jg  and  graffing,  are  operations  that  equally  depend  for  their  success 
upon  the  proptu-ty  ihat  buds  possess,  of  sliooting  roots  downwards,  and  stems  up- 
wards; but  in  these  practices,  the  roots  strike  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  the 
slock,  instead  of  into  the  eartli,  and  form  new  layers  of  wood,  instead  of  subterra- 
nean (litres.  The  success  of  such  practices,  however,  depends  upon  other  causes 
than  lliose  which  inlluence  the  growth  of  cuttings.  It  is  necessary  that  an 
adhesion  should  take  place  between  the  scion  and  the  stock,  so  that  when  the 
descending  fibres  of  the  buds  shall  have  fixed  themselves  upon  the  wood  of  the 
slock,  they  may  not  i.e  liable  to  subsequent  sej,aration.  No  one  can  have  studied 
t!ie  economy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  without  having  renuirked  that  there  is  a 
siront;-  tendency  to  cohesion,  in  bodies  parts,  that  are  placed  in  contact  with  eacii 
other.  Two  stems  are  tied  together  for  sonic  purpose;  when  the  ligature  is 
removed  they  are  found  to  have  grown  into  one.  Two  cucumbers,  accidentally 
placed  side  by  side,  or  two  apples  growing-  in  contact  with  each  other,  form  double 
<  (icuuiliers  or  double  a|>ples  ;  and  most  of  the  nominal  modifications  of  the  leaves, 
tioial  envelopes,  or  fertilizing  organs,  are  due  to  various  degrees  of  cohesion,  in 
contiguous  pai  Is.  This  cohesion  will  lie  always  found  to  take  place  in  the  cellular 
tissue  only,  and  never  iu  the  vu.scular  tissue. 

"Budding  diHers  from  grufiing-,  in  this — that  a  portion  of  a  stem  is  not  made  to 
strike  root  on  another  stem,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  bud,  deprived  of  all 
trace  of  the  woody  part  of  a  stem,  is  introduced  beneath  the  bark  of  the  slock,  and 
there  induced  to  strike  root.  In  this  operation,  no  care  is  requisite  in  securing  the 
exact  contact  of  similar  parts,  and  a  free  chance  for  the  transmission  of  the  roots  of 
the  bud  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  of  the  stock  ;  for,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  operation  of  budding,  this  must  of  necessity  be  ensured.  Transplanting,  is, 
perhaps,  that  operation  in  which  tlie  greatest  difficulty  is  generally  found  to  exist, 
and  iu  which  the  causes  of  success  or  failure,  are  often  the  least  understood.  Vo- 
lumes have  been  written  upon  the  subject,  and  the  whole  range  of  vegetable 
physiology  has  been  called  in  aid  of  the  explanation  of  the  theory  ;  yet  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  it  cannot  be  proved  to  depend  exclusively  upon  the  two  following 
circumstances  :  1st, —  the  preservation  of  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  :  and,  2nd, — 
the  prevention  of  excessive  evaporation.  It  is  well  known  that  plants  feed  upon 
fluid  contained  iu  the  soil,  and  that  their  roots  are  the  mouths  through  which  the 
food  is  conveyed  into  their  body.  But  the  absorption  of  fluid  does  not  lake  place 
either  by  all  the  surface  of  their  roots,  nor  even  of  their  fibres,  but  only  by  the 
extremities  of  the  latter,  consisting  of  bundles  of  vessels,  surrounded  by  cellular 
tissue,  in  a  very  lax,  spongy  state,  whence  those  extremities  are  called  spongioles 
That  it  is  on'y  through  the  spongioles,  that  absorption  to  any  amount  tpkes  place, 
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is  easily  sliovvii,  by  growing  a  plant  in  vvatui-,  and  altuinalely  prevenliug  tlie  action 
of  tlie  spongioles,  wlien  languor  and  a  eesNafion  ol  vital  action  comes  on;  and  pre- 
venting the  action  of  the  general  surface  of  the  roots,  leaving  the  s|)ongioles  at 
liberty,  when  the  vital  energies  are  iuinie.liately  renewed. 

"These  spongioles  are  exceedingly  delicate  in  their  organization  ;  and  a  very 
slight  degree  of  violence  destroys  tlieni.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  remove  the  soil 
from  the  roots,  without  injuring  them  in  some  degree  ;  and  if  transplantation  is  ef- 
fected violently  or  carelessly,  they  are  in  a  g-reat  measure  destroyed.  Wherever 
the  roots  are  cut  through,  the  new  fibres  vvhicli  are  emitted  (provided  a  plant  is  in 
perfect  health,)  in  short  tufts,  and  each  terminated  by  a  spongiole,  are  much  more 
easily  taken  out  of  the  ground  without  injury,  than  if  they  were  longer,  and  more 
scattered  among  the  soil.  When  destroyed,  the  spongioles  are  often  speedily  re- 
placed, particularly  in  orchard  trees,  provided  a  slight  degree  of  growth  continues 
to  be  maintained.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  trees  removed  in  October, 
succeed  better  than  if  transplanted  at  any  other  time.  The  growth  of  a  tree  at 
that  season  is  not  quite  over;  and  the  first  impulse  of  nature,  when  the  tree  finds 
itself  in  a  new  situation,  is  to  create  new  mouths  by  which  to  feed,  when  the 
season  for  growing  again  returns.  Evaporation  takes  place  in  plants  to  an  incon- 
ceivable degree,  in  certain  circumstances.  It  is  known  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Hales,  that  a  Sun-flower  plant  will  lose  as  much  as  Itb  lloz.  by  perspiration,  in 
twelve  hours;  and  that  in  general,  '  in  equal  surfaces  and  equal  times,  a  man 
would  perspire  ^g,  the  plant  j.|j,  or  as  50  :  15  ;'  and  that,  taking  all  things 
into  account,  u  Sun-flower  perspires  17  times  more  than  a  man.  The  same  most 
accurate  observer  found  that  a  Cabbage  perspired  in  twelve  hours,  1ft  Poz. ;  a 
Paradise  Stock  in  a  pot,  11  ounces;  and  a  Lemon  Plant,  8  oz,  Guettard  stiites 
that  he  found  Cernus  Mascula  perspi.e  twice  its  own  weight  in  a  day  ;  and  Mr. 
Knight  has  remarked  a  Vine  in  a  hot  day,  losing  moisture  with  such  rapidity,  that 
a  glass  placed  under  one  of  its  leaves  was  speedily  covered  with  dew,  and  in  half 
an  hour  the  perspiration  was  running  off"the  glass  In  damp  or  wet  weather  this 
evaporation  is  least;  in  hot  dry  weather,  it  is  greatest.  This  loss  has  all  to  be 
supplied  by  the  moisture  introduced  into  the  system  by  spongioles ;  and  hence,  if 
(he  spongioles  are  destroyed,  and  evaporation  takes  plaee  before  they  can  be 
replaced,  a  plant  must  necessarily  die.  This  is  the  reason  why  deciduous  trees 
cannot  be  transplanted  when  in  leaf;  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  without  in 
juring  their  spongioles,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  hinder  the  evaporation  by 
their  leaves;  but  if  they  are  kept  in  pots,  it  matters  not  at  what  season  their 
removal  takes  place,  because,  as  their  spongioles  are  then  uninjured,  even  exces- 
sive evaporation  would  be  made  good  by  their  action.  It  is  we 'I  known  that 
certain  evergreens,  such  as  Hollies,  Laurels,  kc,  can  be  transplanted  in  almost 
all  months  ;  this  arises  from  their  perspiration  being  much  less  copious  than  in 
deciduous  trees  ;  wherefore  the  spongioles  have  less  difficulty  in  supplyino-  the  loss 
occasioned  by  it ;  yet,  even  evergreens  cannot  be  removed  in  the  hottest  months 
in  the  year,  because  then,  the  action  of  such  spongioles  as  may  be  saved  in  the 
operation,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  waste  caused  by  evaporation." 

rrom  this  most  valuable  introductory  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  state- 
ment was  incorrect,  M  ith  regard  to  71/r.  Lmdley''i  Lecture,  published  in  our 
first  nuTiber ;  this  Introduction  appears  to  contain  the  very  subject  of  those 
Lectures.  We  are  not  always  able  to  confide  on  the  accuracy  of  every  state- 
ment that  reaches  us;  but  where  any  error  does  appear,  we  shall  always  feel 
happy  to  correct  it. 

The  Work  next  commences  with  excellent  descriptions  of  Apples,  followed 
by  Apricpts,  Cherries,  &c.     The  descriptions  are  most  accurately  given,  and 
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the  remarks  on  propagation,  &c.  generally  good.     On  the  cultivation  of  the 
Moor-Park  Apricot,  Mr.  Lindley  has  the  following  very  judicious  remarks. — 

"  The  Moor- Park  Apricot,  in  some  situations,  is  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  canker 
in  differjnt  parts  of  the  tree  ;  thereby  occasioning  a  partial  loss  of  its  limbs. 
When  this  takes  ])lace  in  old  trees,  it  is  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy  ;  but  its  occur- 
rence may  be  prevented  by  taking  up  the  young  tree,  after  it  ha»  been  trained 
three  or  four  years,  cutting  oft"  close  those  roots  which  have  a  perpendicular 
direction,  and  spreading  out  the  others  horizontally,  aud  replanting  it  again  ; 
taking  care  that  the  part  where  it  bad  been  budded,  be  kept  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  this  be  carefully  performed,  wilhoutshaking 
the  mould  off"  the  roots,  the  progress  of  the  tree  will  be  but  little  impeded  by  the 
operation.  At  the  end  of  three  years  more,  this  should  be  repeated  in  the  same 
manner,  after  which  it  will  rarely  happen  that  any  of  those  local  injuries  will 
take  place  " 

These  observations  may  not  only  be  applied  to  the  Moor-park  Apricot,  but 
are  calculated  to  benefit  all  other  descriptions  of  fruit-trees,  that  are  not  in  a 
weakly  condition. 

Mr.  Lindley,  we  observe,  recommends,  "  copious  watering  at  the  roots"  of 
the  Persian  Melon: — now,  we  have  cultivated  them  ever  since  their  introduction, 
but  were  always  careful  to  treat  them  exactly  opposite  to  these  directions,  by 
giving  thtm  as  little  water  at  the  roots  as  possible.  Indeed  the  best  flavoured 
Persian  Melon  we  ever  tasted,  never  had  a  drop  of  water  given  at  the  roots, 
from  the  time  of  planting.  We  use  a  strong  clayey  loam,  and  cover  the  bed 
with  sand,  which  prevents  the  soil  becoming  dry.  Cuttings  are  preferable, 
under  all  circumstances,  either  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons. 

Mr.  Lindley  has  evidently  never  visited  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  recommending  what  sorts  of  Peaches,  and  Nec- 
tarines, would  best  thrive  there  on  the  open  wall.  We  also  think  he  has  been 
too  copious  in  his  kinds  of  Apples  recommended  for  that  district.  However, 
these  are  but  minor  points,  and  perhaps  hardly  worth  notice,  as,  taking  it  on 
the  whole,  the  work  is  extremely  valuable  to  all  persons  who  possess  small  or 
large  gardens  ;  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  pviblic. 

2. — Gardener's  Magazine;   Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.8.  &c. 
Published  every  two  months,  price  3«.6c?. 

No.  33,  FOR  August,  contains 
Page  461. — Art.    13. — On  a  Method  of  Growing  the   Melon,      by  Mr.  John 
LovELL,  Brecon. 

The  method  Mr.  Lovel  has  adopted  of  growing  the  melon,  is; — 1st,  well  bed- 
ding and  firmly  rooting  the  plants,  to  support  a  good  crop  of  fruit;  and  2nd, 
in  early  setting,  and  preserving  the  first  fruit,  and  forcing  the  whole  of  the 
plants  luxuriantly,  through  the  whole  of  the  period  necessary  for  their  ma- 
turity. 

To  effect  this,  he  prepares  his  bed  with  dung,  well  watered  and  fermented, 
or  tan,  not  wishing  to  have  so  strong  a  heat  as  for  cucumbers.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  pots,  in  which  the  plants  are  to  remain  until  they  are  turned  into  the 
hills,  leaving  only  three  plants  in  each  pot.  They  are  placed  on  the  dung, 
in  order  to  start  them,  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  made  up,  unless  there  should  be 
another  bed  in  use  at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as  the  second  rough  leaf  ap- 
pears, a  hill  of  good  loam  and  turf,  mixed  with  a  sixth  part  of  roiten  dung. 
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which  is  not  to  be  sifted,  is  put  under  each  light.  If  this  is  dry,  it  is  to  be 
well  watered,  and  the  hills  are  trodden  firmly,  making  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
each,  and  turning  out  a  pot  of  plants,  with  the  ball  entire,  into  each  hole. 
Should  the  weather  be  very  warm,  they  are  watered  over  the  head  abundantly ; 
and  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  they  will  have  grown  to  four  or  five  joints  each. 
They  are  then  stopped  down  to  three  joints.  By  this  time  the  heat  of  the  bed 
will  have  become  reduced,  mound  up  the  plants,  well  treading  in,  and  watering 
as  you  proceed.  The  above  stopping  will  cause  them  to  push  strong  horizon- 
tal shoots  from  the  three  eyes  that  are  left,  and  they  will  seldom  fail  showing 
fiuit  at  the  first  joint  j  you  may  rely,  at  least,  on  two  out  of  three  of  these  fruit 
setting.  Before  the  plant  comes  into  blossom,  the  bed  must  be  covered  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick  with  dry  sand,  or  with  soil  if  sand  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
the  bed  must  not  be  watered  fur  at  least  three  weeks.  All  shoots  that  appear, 
except  the  three  above-mentioned,  must  be  removed.  In  pruning,  great  care 
must  be  taken,  never  to  stop  the  three  shoots  that  bear  fruit;  nor  yet,  the  la- 
teral ones  produced  from  the  same  joint  as  the  fruit, — these  lateral  shoots  will 
show  fruit,  which  must  be  preserved  till  the  other  is  swelling,  and  then  taken 
off.  All  laterals  that  spring  from  the  main  shoot,  must  be  stopped  to  one  joint 
and  leaf  only. 

3. — The  Garden;  or  Familiar  Ixstructioxs  for  the  Laying- 
out  AND  Management  of  a  Flower  Garden.  Illustrated  with 
engravings  on  wood  and  steel.     3s.6d.  plain,  4s.6d.  coloured. 

This  little  volume  forms  the  sixth  of  a  series,  called,  the  "  LitUc  Library" 
which,  when  completed,  will  contain  a  fund  of  information,  in  the  various 
branches  of  useful  knowledge,  on  which  it  proposes  to  treat.  "The  Garden" 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  being  rich  in  practical  information  on  Floriculture, 
is,  we  conceive,  calculated  to  be  a  useful  little  work  to  young  persons.  We 
would  recommend  all  ladies  to  purchase  it  for  their  children,  who  delight  in 
Floricultural  pursuits.  Each  letter  is  clear  and  comprehensive ;  the  engra- 
vings are  executed  in  a  masterly  style  ;  and  the  book  is  very  neatly  got  up  j 
and  although  the  volume  is  very  small,  if  we  take  the  above  into  consider- 
ation, we  cannot  consider  it  dear. 

4. — Transaction.s   of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
(Second  Series,)    Vol.  L,  Part  L 

We  mentioned  last  month  that  this  Part  was  rich  in  information;  two  papers 
are  particularly  so,  because  they  allude  to  two  important  fruits,  P/«es  and  Apri- 
cots. The  former  is  taken  up  by  Mr.  Munko,  Head-Gardener  to  the  Society, 
who  has  given  ample  proof  of  his  competency  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
The  information  he  has  afforded  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  gardeners,  and 
others,  who  cultivate  this  fruit,  and  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  perused  by  them 
with  considerable  interest.  The  Ajrricots  are  treated  on  by  Mr.  R.  Thompson, 
Under  Gardener  in  the  fruit  department,  in  a  manner  that  does  him  credit. 
If  we  had  had  room  this  number,  we  would  have  condensed  one  or  both  of  these 
papers,  and  inserted  tliem  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Society's  Transactions  ;  but  as  we  are  much  pressed  with  matter, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  this  time,  by  merely  extracting  the  fallowing 
communication. — 
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On  the  Destructirm  of  t>mtUs.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  from  Mr.  James 
CoBBETT,  of  Nevvhouso,  Leintwardain.     Read  September  15tl),  1829. 

Mr.  Corbett,  discovered,  that,  by  sprinkling  quick-lime  lightly  over  the 
beds,  and  adjoining  alleys  and  walks,  about  ten  o'clock  at  uight,  after  a  wet 
and  very  dewy  evening,  he  usually  found  a  large  number  of  snails,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  small,  dead  on  the  following  morning;  but  some  always  es- 
caped, and  these  he  supposed  to  be  of  another  species,  which  did  not  leave 
their  hiding  places  so  early  in  the  evening  as  the  others.  He  therefore  tried 
the  effect  of  sprinkling  the  lime  over  the  same  beds  and  walks  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  by  these  means,  in  a  short  time,  Mr.  Corbett 
found  that  snails  of  every  kind  ceased  to  trouble  him,  where  before  they  were 
very  abundant  and  destructive.  The  lime  used  should  be  fresh  burned;  and 
after  repeated  trials  of  this  method,  it  has  never  been  known  to  fail. 

5. — Transactions  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Societv 

Postscript  to  Dr.  IFilliam  Howkon's  Paper  on  the  Culinarj/  J'egctables  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Howison,  and  read  June  7th, 
1827. 

Russian  Cucumber. — The  following  receipt  for  salting  cucumbers,  I  received 
from  John  Booker,  Esq.,  British  Vice-Consul,  at  Cronstadt,  and  its  accuracy 
may  be  depended  on.  Wash  the  cucumbers  clean,  put  them  into  a  keg,  pour 
a  pickle  of  salt  and  water  upon  them,  till  the  keg  is  full.  The  general  quan- 
tity of  salt  is  about  four  ounces  and  a  half  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The 
universal  seasoning  is  dill-tops,  before  the  seeds  are  ripe,  with  black  currant 
and  oak  leaves.  People  of  more  refined  taste,  add  some  garlic,  horse-radish, 
and  even  sweet  herbs;  but  the  last  very  seldom.  The  keg  must  be  hermeti- 
cally secured,  to  exclude  the  air,  and  must  not  be  too  large,  as  the  sooner  used, 
after  being  opened,  the  finer  are  the  cucumbers. 

Russian  Method  of  Preserving  Culinary  Vegetables  through  the  JVinter. — 
Cabbages  are  preserved  in  the  gardens,  (set  close  together  to  save  room,)  by 
building  a  roof  over  them,  of  old  boards,  covering  them  with  old  dung  off  the 
hot-beds,  or  the  cleaning  of  the  gardens  ;  and  then  shovelling  over  the  who':e, 
the  earth  from  the  adjacent  beds.  If  the  ground  is  dry,  and  it  is  possible  to 
dig  downwards,  the  house,  if  so  I  may  call  it,  will  be  warmer ;  but  the  best 
situation  is  the  brow  of  a  hillock.  Two  tubes  or  chimnies,  are  adapted,  to  let 
out  the  confined  air,  when  it  thaws,  or  towards  spring.  Leeks,  celery — in 
short,  all  similar  vegetables  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  way.  The  chimney 
must  be  stuffed  up  when  it  freezes.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  do 
well  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where  there  is  plenty  of  whin, 
broom,  or  heather,  to  make  a  covering-,  and  where  the  frosts  are  never  remark- 
ably severe. 

The  following  is  the  modeof  preserving  French-beans,  parsley,  celery-leaves, 
and  spinage,  through  the  winter.  Gather  the  leaves  or  Ijcans  without  wash- 
ing them,  and  put  into  a  barrel  without  a  head,  alternate  layers  of  vegetables 
and  salt.  Then  put  a  board  upon  the  vegetables,  and  a  weight  upon  the  board, 
which  will  now  be  covered  with  the  juice  of  the  vegetables.  When  wanted 
for  use,  takeout  the  quantity  required,  and  wash  it  carefully,  retaining  the 
board  and  weight.  Tiie  best  weight  is  a  clean  water-worn  stone,  tolerably 
Ijeavy.  The  watery  juice  towards  the  board  excludes  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  prevents  putrefaction.  Parsley,  celery,  and  spinage  leaves,  carefully 
dried,  and  kept  from  moisture,  are  cxccllonl  fjr  soups,  &c. 
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6. — Flora  and  Pomona.    By  C.  Mcj.Intosh,  C.M.H.S.,  &c.  8vo. 
coltuirt'd,    Is.'^cl. 

Is  not  the  least  in  interest,  among^  the  monthly  periodicals;  however  we  think 
there  is  one  little  fault,  relative  to  the  date,  which  might  easily  be  remedied. — 
As  it  is  published  monthly,  we  consider  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  month 
was  specified  on  the  cover,  as  it  would  prevent  the  confusion,  which  at  present 
exists,  from  subscribers  not  knowing  which  was  the  last  number  published. 

Part  23,  fob  Septembek,  contains 
Kirk's  Scarlet  Nonpareil  ^},ple. — After  much  enquiry  wilh  regard  to  its  history, 
(says  the  editor,)  we  can  oii'y  learn,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Joseph  PCirk,  of  Brompton,  who.se name  we  conceive  will  be  considered 
good  authority,  that  he  has  cultivated  it  for  above  twenty  years;  and  that  he 
first  received  it  from  Mr.  Grinwood,  the  predecessor  of  Messrs.  Malcolms,  the 
present  judicious  proprietors  of  the  Kensington  Nursery  ;  and  that  he  believes  it 
was  cidtivated  in  the  latter  nursery,  long  before  that  period.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  page  691,  and  in  otht  r  works,  as  having  originated 
from  seed,  in  the  garden  of  a  small  public-house  at  Esher,  a  village  in  Surry, 
about  the  year  1720,  whence  it  is  probable  it  was  received  into  the  Kensington 
Nursery. 

Dmvnton  Sfrarvl/err// . — Cultivated  under  the  names  of  Knight's  Strawberry, 
Knight's  Seedling,  and  Downton  Seedling.  It  was  exhibited  for  the  first  lime  in 
1819,  before  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  now  acknowledged  as  an  excellent 
bearer,  and  being  naturally  a  late  fruit,  that  is,  seldom  ripening  until  the  princi- 
pal strawberry  season  is  nearly  finished,  continuing  to  produce  blossoms  and  fruit, 
for  a  considerable  time  and  when  fully  ripe,  is  of  an  excellent  flavour. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  (J ooseberrief . — To  obtain  fruit  cf  the  krgcstsizc,  young 
and  vigorous  plants  are  chosen,  and  these  should  be  planted  in  rich  soil,  and  in  a 
favorable  situation,  they  prosper  best  in  a  humid  atmosphere;  hence  the  Lancashire 
and  Scotch  gardeners  excel  all  others,  the  climate  being  more  favourable  than  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  The  best  cultivators  of  this  fruit  practise  water- 
ing in  dry  weather,  and  partiallj  shading  from  the  sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  after  the  fruit  has  attained  to  something  about  half  its  size. 

On  stopping  Fines  from  Bleeding. — Let  the  part  bleeding  be  forced  into  a 
sound  potato  ;  for  if  any  of  the  skin  of  the  potato  has  been  rubbed  off,  the  sap  of 
the  vine  will  find  a  way  to  escape,  and  the  vine  will  continue  to  bleed  ;  but  if  the 
potato  be  free  from  any  bruise,  it  stops  the  vine  from  bleeding.  This  information 
was  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  by  Mr.  Saul,  of  the 
Pomological  Gardens,  Lancaster. 


Article  II. — liemews  of,  and  Extracts  from,    Worku  on 
Botany,  S^c. 

1. — Edward.s'.s  Botanical  Regi.steb,  &c.  (New  Series)   By  John 
LiNDLEY,  F.  R.  S.  &c.     Monthly  luuiiber?,  8vo.  45.  coloured. 

In  our  last  number,  we  stated,  that  we  considered  this  publication  was  well 
worthy  of  an  extended  circulation.  The  Editor,  it  is  true,  has  advantages 
which  but  few  possess,  of  selecting  specimens  of  rate  and  beautiful  plants; — by 
which  means  the  work  always  contains  many  interesting  specimens. 
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No.  7,  FOR  Septf.mber,  contains 
MlrhvUa  Baxleri,  Baxter's  Mirbelia. — This  is  a  j.lant  of  considerable  Leauty, 
well  adapted  for  atreillis  in  the  green-house,  it  is  in  flower  about  nine  months 
in  the  year;  was  raised  from  New-Holland  seed,  received  from  Mr.  Baxter, 
and  is  named  in  honour  of  M.  C.  F.  Erisseau-MirbcH.  Lnphuis  Siibiniunus, 
Yellow  Perennial  Lupine. — From  the  noith-west  of  America,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas.  Pwhtia  Alhifidra,  var.  Pottsii,  Potts's  Chinese 
Poeony. — It  is  of  a  rich  crimson  colour ;  is  a  native  of  China;  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1822.  Pyrw.fi(>////'yte'/a«ff,  the  Bollwyller  Pear. — It  grows  in  the 
woods  round  the  town  of  Bnllwyller,  in  Alsace,  where  it  was  first  noticed  by 
J.  Bawhir;  it  bears  small  orange -coloured  fruit,  of  no  value,  except  as  it  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  Ri):,e  Clare. — This  deep  rich  crimson  variety,  was 
sent  from  Italy,  with  .several  other  varieties  of  Roses,  by  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bears.  PimiUa  Interinidkt. — A  neat  green-house  shrub,  with  white 
tlowers;  a  native  of  King-George's-Sound,  in  New-Holland,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered in  1824,  by  Mr.  William  Baxter.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  mixture  of 
light  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  and  increases  rapidly  by  cuttings  Crdcm  I'ernii.-, 
var.  f/irfic;  Painted  Vernal  Crocus.  Acacia  Lrpiuxii,  Leprous  Acacia. — A 
greenhouse  shrub,  a  native  of  New-Holland;  introduced  two  or  three  years 
^o'^t  by  Mr.  Tute;  it  forms  a  handsome,  and  very  upright  shrub,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  pale  yeilow  flowers. 

2. — Ci'RTiss  Botanical  Magazine,  &c.   (Xew Series)    Edited  by 
Dk.  Huuker.      Monthly  numbers,  3s.6d.  coloured,  3s.  plain. 

This  Work  contains  much  interesting  information,  but  we  conceive  it  would 
be  an  addition  to  its  value,  if  the  names  of  the  plants  figured,  were  accented  ; 
the  young  Botanist  would  then  have  no  cause  to  refer  to  any  other  Work,  for 
the  pronunciation,  which  at  present,  he  is  obliged  to  do. 
No.  57,  FOB  September,  contains 
Aimoiia  Sr/>(am6i,a,  Undulated  Custard  Apple,  Sugar  Apple,  Sweet  Sop. — It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia;  the  fruit  resembles  the  pine-apple.  Brown 
says,  '"it  is  pretty  much  esteemed  by  many  of  the  fair  sex,  though  seldom 
served-up  at  table."  Toumefdrtia  Heliotropioldes,  Heliotrope-like  Tourne- 
fortia. — It  very  much  resembles  the  Hel/otro/num  Peruviunum,  but  its  flowers 
are  devoid  of  fragrance.  It  is  a  native  of  Buenos- Ayres,  and  was  introduced 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.Lansburght;  it  was  named  in  honour  of  Tournefort,  one  of  the 
greatest  Botanists  of  France.  Trillium  Discolor,  Green-flowered  Trillium. — 
It  was  introduced  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow,  by  Dr.  Wray,  from  Augusta, 
in  Georgia.  Its  flowers  are  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  exhale  a  smell  resem- 
bling the  American  Allspice;  it  grows  freely  in  peat  and  loam.  Brassarola 
Elegatis,  ^legdint  Brassavola. — This  beautiful  and  interesting  orchideous  plant, 
is  a  native  of  Antigua,  it  there  grows  upon  stones  and  lofty  rocks  ;  its  flowers 
are  rose-coloured,  marked  with  purple.  Hoi/stonea  LoiigifOlia,  Long-leaved 
Houstonia. — This  plant  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country 
from  the  Blue-Mountains  of  North  America,  by  Mr.  Blair  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
pale  purple  colour,  Paldvia  Rhomlifoliu ,  Rhomb-leaved  Palavia. — This  is  a 
very  pretty  plant;  and  if  it  will  bear  cultivation  in  the  open  border  as  an 
annual,  promises  soon  to  become  general.  The  seeds  were  received  from  Mr. 
Cruikshanks,  in  the  spring  of  1830,  having  been  collected  by  that  gentleman, 
near  Lima.  Its  flowers  are  rose-coloured.  Aspleiiixm  Nidxy,  Bird's-Nest 
Spleenwort. — This  fern,  in  its  native  country  seems  to  be  a  parasite  on  the 
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trunks  of  trees.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  islands  of  the 
Indian  Seas,  extending  to  those  of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.  Linna3us  says,  "The 
root  fixes  itself  upon  the  lofty  trees,  whence  the  leaves  rise  erect,  and  arrange 
themselves  in  a  circle,  like  an  umbel,  in  the  hollow  centre  of  which,  birds  are 
frequently  accustomed  to  build  their  nests,"  from  which  circumstance  its 
specific  name  is  derived. 

3. — Thk  British  Flower  Gardrn.      By  Kohf.kt  Swkkt,  F.L.S. 
8vo.     Monthly.  Coloured,  8.-;.     Pluiu,  2s.  ;^<l. 

No.  28,  FOR  September,  contains. 
As  will  be  seen,  a  fine  figure  of  the  Rtbes  SaHguinrtnu,  Red-rlowered  Currant. 
(Which  we  would  particularly  re:onmiend  to  be  purchased  by  every  person  who 
po.ssesses  an  ornamental  g-ardeu;  as  weW  an  the  So Ipfgfoaxis  Barclat/iuiu,  which 
although  more  difficult  to  keep,  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  beautiful  plant,  that  well 
deserves  every  attention  it  may  require.) — Tliis  species  of  currant  is  inferior  in 
elegance  to  no  hardy  shrub  we  possess.  Early  in  spring,  it  is  clothed  with  innu- 
merable pendulous  racemes  of  purplish  red  flowers.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  October,  I82(i;  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  conunou  currant.  Soldaiwlla 
Alphia,  Alpine  Sol danella,,— This  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  having 
been  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  little 
plant,  native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe  ;  it  will  not  live  in  the  open  border,  but  must 
be  grown  in  a  pot,  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  taking  care  the  pot  is  well 
drained.  Orniihogabim  Fimhr/ftfnnt. — It  is  an  elegant  species,  native  of  Tauria, 
in  groves  and  on  the  edges  of  woods  ;  the  flowers  are  white.  Saipiglossin  Bar- 
rhij/una,  Mr.  Barclay's  Salpiglossis. — Tiiis  elegant  plant  is  a  hybrid,  between  ^'. 
P/rta  and  S,  Purpurea,  raised  from  the  seeds  of  the  lornier,  by  Mr.  Cameron, 
formerly  gardener  to  the  late  Robert  Barclay,  Esq,  ;  tlie  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
brown  colour,  on  a  yellow  ground,  becoming  darker  by  age. — If  the  seeds  are 
sown  on  a  hot-bed  in  spring,  and  the  plants  planted  out  in  the  open  border,  about 
the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning-  of  May,  tliey  will  be  in  full  flower  in  .Inly  ;  or  if 
the  plants  are  protected  during  winter,  they  will  flower  early  in  spring. 

4. — The  Florist's  Guide.     By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.,  &c.  8vo 
Monthly.  Coloured,  3s.     Plain,  2s. 

Every  Amateur  who  could  spare  3s.  per  month,  should  pos.-;ess  this  work,  as  it 
contains  many  useful  directions  for  management,  as  well  as  a  figure  of  every  new 
flower,  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  drawings  and  colouring  are  excellent. 
No.  49,  FOR  September,  contains 
Rose  Galatea  Tulip,  T(V///;«  Gesneridna,  vnr.  Rosea. — This  is  a  most  beautiful 
Tulip,  and  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Pile,  Cambridge  Road,  who  has  tiow  given 
up  the  cultivation  of  Tulips  altogether.  Florists  are  recommended  to  see  that 
their  bulbs  are  well  dried  and  cleaned  before  they  are  put  away  in  boxes  for 
planting,  in  November  ;  as  any  dampness  will  prove  injurious.  The  soil  of  the 
bed  in  which  they  are  intended  to  be  planted  should  be  provided,  turned,  and 
sweetened,  during  the  summer.  Solon  Picotee,  Diunt/mx  Caryophi/llu.s,  var. 
Germdiiieus.  This  is  one  of  the  curious  varieties  which  tlie  French  fiorists  call 
"Oiillets  Alleinands,  or  Fleurs  de  fantasie."  The  flower  called  Prince  Georo-e  of 
Cambridge,  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  finest  and  newest  Picotees  that  h;is 
lately  come  under  observation.  Adrian  Ranunculus,  Runnnculus  AskiticnK,  var 
Adrinnus. — The  flowers  are  a  beautiful  yellow  coloiu*,  tinged  with  ""reen  towards 
Vol.  I,  No.  4.  Y 
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tlie  base.  Tlie  editor  recommends  the  roots  of  Ranunculuses  to  be  taken  np  at,  or 
before  the  end  of  July. — Let  the  dirt  be  carefully  rubbed  ofl'  with  the  fingers, 
within  a  day  or  two  after,  while  the  claws  are  in  a  pliant  state  ;  dry  them  in  an 
airy,  but  shady  room,  for  if  exposed  to  the  sun  they  are  apt  to  shrivel.  When 
dried,  put  thcni  in  paper  bags,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  part  of  the  house.  Law- 
rance's  La  Joie  Tulip,  Tullpa  Gesneridna  var,  Lwtijica. — This  very  delicately 
marked  Bybloenien  Tulip  was  raised  from  seed,  by  the  late  William  Clark,  Esq., 
of  Croydon  ;  and  was  sent,  with  several  other  breeders,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Lavv- 
rance,  of  Hampton,  under  whose  care  and  cultivation,  it  tirst  broke  into  its  varie- 
o-ated  state. 


5. — Botanical  Cabinet,    By  Messrs.  Loddiges.     Monthly  num- 
befs.     4 to.  coloured,  5s.,   8vo.  partly  coloured,  'Isi^d 

Part  173,  fob  September,  contains 

A  VERY  ^ood  selection,  and  some  of  them  new.  To  those  who  have  a  stove,  we 
particularly  recommend  the  Gesiivria  Bitlbosa,  as  a  very  handsome  addition  to  the 
plants.  We  should  consider  it  a  very  g-reat  injprovement  to  this  little  work,  if  the 
names  were  accented  ;  that  the  young  botanist  may,  when  he  posses.ses  it,  have 
a  complete  work,  without  having  to  refer  to  another  for  accentuation.  Iberis 
Te/ioridmi ,— This  is  a  native  of  Naples,  and  was  introduced  about  the  year  1822. 
It  is  named  in  compliment  to  Professor  Tenore  ;  its  flowers  are  a  delicate  white  ; 
it  will  bear  our  winters,  may  be  increased  by  parting  the  roots,  and  thrives  in  light 
loam.  Phlox  Pruciimbens. — This  beautiful  plant  has  been  lately  brought  into 
cultivation  ;  it  is  perennial  and  quite  hardy  ;  its  flowers  are  rose-coloured,  tinted 
with  purple;  is  increased  by  parting  the  roots,  and  thrives  in  light  loam,  Grevil- 
Ifu  Sulplnirea — A  native  of  New  South  Wales,  raised  from  seeds,  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  in  1826.  It  requires  the  protection  of  the  Green-house,  and  its  inter- 
esting yellow  flowers  appear  in  May  ;  it  thrives  in  sandy  peat  soil,  and  is  increased 
by  cuttings.  Gesncria  Bidbosa. — 7'his  handsome  stove  plant  was  brought  from 
Rio  Janeiro,  by  Mr.  F.  Warre ;  it  bears  abundance  of  fine  red  flowers,  and  may 
be  increased  by  cuttings,  thriving  in  loam  and  peat.  Andrunieda  Polifolia  reuo- 
ItUu. — This,  as  is  well  known,  is  perfectly  hardy,  being  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Europe  ;  it  thrives  in  peat  and  loam.  Primulu  PitsUla. — A  very  delicate  plant, 
bearing  white  flowers,  bordered  with  rose-colour  or  purple;  a  native  of  Canada; 
it  thrives  in  a  pot  of  peat  and  loam-earth,  and  requires  shelter  in  the  frame  in 
winter.  Erica  Patersoni. — This  elegant  plant  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  1791;  its  bright,  gold-coloured  blossoms  are  very  magnificent. 
Erica  Regmninam. — This  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1791; 
and  is  well  known  in  our  Green-houses.  Pyrns  Spectdhilis . — This  is  a  most 
beautiful  hardy  tree,  a  native  of  China,  introduced  by  Dr.  Fothergill.  Begonia 
Dipctula. — This  is  a  native  of  Bombay,  and  was  rai.sed  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  in  1828,  it  requires  the  stove,  and  thrives  in  light  loamy  soil;  it  is 
increased  by  cuttings. 
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Article  I. — Ideas  on  formuig  a  New  Garden,  in  the  nc'ujh- 
hourhood  of  Londoti,  for  the  collective  purposes  of  the 
Zoological,  Horticultural,  and  Medico-Botanic  Societies. 
By  Joseph  Paxton,  F.  H.S.,  Gardener  and  Forester 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  one  of  the 
Conductors  of  this  Magazine. 

The  chief  reason  of  our  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  subject, 
at  the  present  time,  is  from  the  announcement  of  the  new  Zoological 
Garden,  now  forming  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London. 

Six  years  ago,  not  a  Zoological  Society  existed  in  this  kingdom,  but 
now,  it  appears,  there  are  to  be  two  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis ; 
and  in  the  country,  one  or  two  more  are  in  agitation  : — this  is  as  it  should 
be,  in  such  towns  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  &c.  and  we  feel  decided 
pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  any  means  that  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
Science ;  we  cannot,  however,  help  observing,  that  we  fear  Science  will 
derive  but  little  real  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  another  Zoological 
Garden,  near  London.  The  projectors  will  excuse  our  remarks, — but 
if  their  assiduous  and  very  valuable  exertions,  had  been  united  to  those 
of  the  original  Society,  a  Garden  might  have  been  formed,  far  surpassing 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  established. 

The  income  of  the  Regent's-Park  Society,  may  have  spoken  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  new  establishment,  but  a  little  consideration  will  convince 
the  latter,  that  they  must  necessarily  labour  under  many  difficulties,  in 
the  way  of  public  support.  Most  of  the  nobility,  and  many  scientific 
men,  lend  their  aid  to  the  Regent's-Park  Society;  and  the  distance  that 
the  new  projected  Garden,  will  be  from  the  fashionable  circles  of  the 
West  end,  will  make  it  probable  that  its  main  support  will  be  derived  from 
individuals  residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  this  being  the  case, 
the  limits  of  its  funds,  we  fear,  will  be  so  contracted,  as  to  prevent  it  ever 
becoming  of  sufficient  interest  to  answer  the  ends  originally  intended  by 
its  projectors.  But  supposing  our  conjectures  to  be  ill-founded,  and  the 
new  Society  does  meet  with  support  and  patronage  from  the  higher  cir- 
cles;— Will  not  such  division  of  patronage  and  support,  greatly  injure 
the  interests  of  both  Societies?  Instead  of  promoting  Science,  will  not 
these  steps,  in  the  end,  be  the  means  of  retarding  its  progress?     Before 
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many  years  are  elapsed,  is  it  not  probable,  that  it  will  plunge  both  Socie- 
ties in  a  complication  of  minecessary  difficulties  ?  And,  will  not  having 
two  Societies  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  end,  defeat  the  very  purposes  they 
intended  to  espouse?  If  these  questions  were  left  for  us  to  answer,  we 
should  certainly  decide  in  the  affirmative; — we  however,  as  we  said 
before,  hail  with  every  good  wish,  any  attempt  to  promote  the  different 
branches  of  Science  in  our  own  country,  and  we  consider  those  to  be  its 
real  friends  who  assiduously  labour,  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  to  establish 
a  Society  for  its  promotion,  similar  to  the  valuable  projectors  of  the  Sur- 
rey Garden. — We  wish  them  every  good  success,  but  we  must  say  again, 
that  we  much  regret  their  labours  and  their  funds  were  not  added  to  those 
of  the  original  Society,  in  order  to  form  a  new  Garden,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  London,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  to  contain  a  most  extensive 
collection  of  everything  that  could  be  introduced  into  this  country.  This, 
we  are  satisfied,  would  be  far  preferable  to  that  of  having  two  small  Gar- 
dens, containing  the  same  kind  of  things,  and  neither  of  them  capable 
of  extending  their  limits. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  various  institutions  have  been  formed,  for 
the  advancement  of  Science,  in  this  country. — The  Horticultural,  Zoolo- 
gical, and  Medico-Botanical  Societies,  are  amongst  the  leading  ones,  for 
the  encouragement  of  those  particular  branches  of  Science  to  which  they 
are  devoted. 

This  country  has  long  been  justly  upbraided  for  its  tardiness  in  es- 
tablishing places  of  natural  enjoyment,  on  plans  similar  to  those  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  ;  but  from  the  unparrelled  success  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  taste,  or  public  spirit  for 
support,  but  merely  for  want  of  being  set  about  by  some  qualified  body 
of  men.  Five  years  only  have  elapsed,  since  the  Zoological  Society  was 
established,  and  their  income  last  year,  was  upwards  of  £16000  !  The 
expense  of  keeping  so  many  beasts,  birds,  &c.  though  necessarily  great, 
must,  we  should  think,  be  trifling,  in  comparison  with  this  enormous 
revenue. 

The  Garden  was  soon  found  too  small,  for  conveniently  holding  all  the 
different  things  that  were  continually  pouring  in  from  all  quarters  to  in- 
crease the  collection,  and  consequently,  a  very  considerable  expense 
has  been  incurred,  in  partially  enlarging  it, — however,  it  strikes  us,  that 
even  now,  it  will  soon  be  found  incapable  of  containing  all  that  will  be 
ultimately  wanted,  and  to  say  the  best  of  it,  if  finished  according  to  the 
present  plan,  it  will  be  but  a  puny  affair,  without  any  arrangement  or 
connexion  whatever.  When  the  Society  was  first  established,  no  doubt 
its  managers  fancied  the  extent  of  ground  would  be  sufficient,  but  the 
success  they  have  met  with,  renders  it  necessary  that  something  on  a 
more  magnificent  scale,  must  in  the  end,  be  undertaken. 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  idea  of  another  establishment  being  ne- 
cessary in  the  neighbourliood  of  London  ; — what  we  would  recommend. 
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is,  that  the  Horticultural,  Zoological,  and  Medico-Botanic,  Societies,  be 
incorporated  together,  and  form  an  entirely  new  Garden,  for  their  collec- 
tive purposes;  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  having  a  Garden 
for  the  three  Societies,  are  many.  The  same  ground  that  would  be  oc- 
cupied with  a  collection  of  birds,  beasts,  &c.  might  just  as  well  contain 
a  Botanical  collection,  the  plants  could  be  used  for  the  experimental 
purposes  of  the  Horticultural  and  Medico-Botanic  Societies,  and  would, 
at  the  same  time,  greatly  ornament  the  Garden,  and  excite  the  public 
interest.  The  paramount  idea,  however,  is  expense;  a  little  considera- 
tion will  convince  any  person,  that  the  augmentation  of  cost  would  be 
very  trifling  more,  to  keep  up  a  Garden  that  would  contain  collections 
for  the  three  Societies,  than  it  now  does  for  either  the  Horticultural  or 
Zoological,  separately. 

We  have  subjoined  a  rough  plan  how  such  a  Garden  might  be  formed, 
to  contain  specimens  of  every  genus  in  the  creation.  We  would  divide 
it  into  four  parts,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  plan ;  and  adapt 
one  to  each  of  the  different  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  making  those  Quarters 
largest,  that  contain  the  most  extensive  collections  ; — these  Quarters 
might  be  again  divided  into  the  different  States  they  contain,  and  thus, 
in  connexion  with  Zoology  and  Botany,  would  be  given  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  Geography. 

Tha  quantity  of  ground  necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  would  be  about 
fifty  acres  ;  twelve  of  which  might  be  devoted  to  water, — this  would  not 
only  be  useful  for  water  plants,  fish,  aquatic  fowls,  &c.  but  would  also 
greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  Garden,  as  well  as  considerably  reduce 
the  expense  of  labour  and  other  contingencies.  To  occupy  the  same 
space  with  flowers,  shrubs,  or  any  Arboriculture,  would  take  away  the 
airiness  and  general  effect,  and  would  be  too  far  to  be  minutely  exa- 
mined from  the  walks,  without  going  on  the  grass  for  the  purpose,  which 
is  at  all  times  objectionable  in  a  public  garden. 

Four  ranges  of  hot-houses  might  be  erected,  and  adapted  to  contain 
specimens  from  each  Quarter  of  the  Globe; — these  could  be  so  arranged 
that  plants,  beasts,  birds,  and  even  insects,  from  each  hemisphere, 
might  be  placed  according  to  their  natural  affinities  to  each  other.  Each 
range  of  houses  should  be  made  about  100  yards  long,  and  spacious; 
with  as  many  specimens  of  plants  planted  in  the  ground,  as  would  be 
practicable ; — insects  could  be  kept  in  close  wired  cages  with  glass  doors, 
so  as  to  be  distinctly  seen ; — portions  of  the  houses,  in  different  places^ 
could  be  encircled  with  fine  wire,  for  birds  that  required  artificial  heat; — 
and  the  whole  range  of  the  back-wall  might  be  so  contrived,  as  to  con- 
tain beasts  of  every  description,  that  could  not  bear  the  climate  in  the 
open  air;  with  shutters  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  so  as  to  intercept 
the  view  whenever  it  \ias  necessary.  No  partitions  would  be  requisite 
in  the  range,  as  it  is  well  known  to  every  practical  gardener,  that  a  hot- 
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house  50  feet  long,  heated  by  flues,  has  sometimes  as  much  as  10  degrees 
difference  of  temperature,  between  the  extreme  ends.  Steam  would  be 
the  most  proper  mode  of  heating,  as  it  could  be  adapted  to  particular 
purposes,  much  better  than  either  hot-water  or  fire-flues. 

The  centre,  containing  about  five  acres,  would  do  well  for  domesti- 
cated animals,  each  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  having  its  share  allotted  to  it. 
A  curved  iron-fence  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  would  be  a 
complete  barrier,  for  a  partition. 

The  space  allotted  for  the  Kitchen-Garden,  about  four  acres,  would 
be  almost  more  than  sufficient  for  any  experimental  purposes  that  might 
be  required. 

On  each  division  devoted  to  the  different  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  on 
either  side  of  the  outer  walk,  could  be  put  masses  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  that  were  natives  of  their  respective  Quarters.  Little  huts,  similar 
to  those  in  the  present  Zoological  Garden,  should  be  arranged  all  along 
on  each  side  of  the  circular  walk;  also  temples,  pagodas,  well-regulated 
refreshment  rooms,  &c.  All  the  beasts,  birds,  insects,  kc.  that  were 
natives  of  America,  should  come  into  the  division  desiajned  for  America, 
and  so  on,  in  every  other  Quarter; — a  similar  plan  should  also  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  plants.  The  right-hand  side  of  the  outer  walk  would 
be  suflScient  room  to  contain  a  complete  Natural  Arrangement  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  there  would  be  abundance  of 
room  given  for  each  of  the  larsrer  orders  ;  thus  brino-ing;  together,  within 
the  reach  of  a  walk,  not  quite  two  miles  in  extent,  specimens  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  known  world  ;  and  to  heighten  the  effect,  natives  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  Globe  should  attend  in  their  respective  places, 
in  order  to  answer  any  casual  inquiries,  t'le  visitors  might  think  fit  to  put 
to  them  in  their  route  round  the  garden. 

All  the  beasts,  birds,  &c.  should  have  both  their  English  and  scien- 
tific names  attached  to  them,  with  as  much  of  their  history  as  could  be 
condensed  in  a  small  space.  By  such  a  plan  as  this,  every  person 
who  visited  the  Garden,  would  see  the  whole  without  going  over  the 
same  ground  two  or  thi-ee  times,  as  is  the  case  in  every  large  public 
garden,  we  ever  saw,  and  even  then,  carrying  away  but  a  feeble  and 
confused  impression  both  of  its  contents  and  arrangements.  But  here, 
it  would  be  impossible,  for  any  person,  however  ignorant  of  tlie  place, 
to  mistake  the  road,  and  he  woidd,  without  the  assistance  of  a  conduc- 
tor, see  all  that  the  place  contained. 

In  recommending  a  Garden  to  be  made  something  like  this  plan,  ^\•e 
have  several  other  considerations  in  view,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  obsei*ve  here,  that  strongly  as  we  recommend  this  plan  for  a  public 
garden  for  the  metropolis,  we  by  no  means  think,  that  such  a  one  would 
answ^er  for  a  private  residence,  or  a  provincial  Horticultural  Garden: 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  comparison  between  them,  for  what  would 
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be  proper  'n\  one,  would  be  quite  the  reverse  in  the  other.  In  a  private 
residence,  diversity  of  walks  and  drives,  when  properly  arranged,  con- 
stitutes one  of  its  greatest  ornaments ;  when  the  same  thing,  in  a  Me- 
tropolitan Garden,  would  be  the  very  worst  thing  that  could  be  done. 
For  this  reason,  in  a  private  residence,  the  owner  is  delighted  with  a 
^'ariety  of  walks,  drives,  &c.  as  much  diversified  as  possible,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  always  be  in  the  same  path ;  but  the  same  individual, 
in  a  public  garden,  dislikes  it  because  of  its  many  intricacies,  and  the 
constant  confusion  it  creates.  Neither,  as  we  before  said,  would  it  be 
proper  to  have  public  gardens  on  this  plan,  near  large  provincial  towns; 
as  such  gardens  are  not  large,  and  are  mostly  visited  by  persons  livino- 
near  the  place,  and  who  are  generally  well  acquainted  with  its  arrange- 
ments, and  are  also  in  the  habit  of  constantly  visiting  it.  But  a  pub- 
lic garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  would  be  rarely  or  ever 
visited  by  the  same  individual  above  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  in  some  cases  not  so  often ;  for  which  reason,  the  easiest 
and  most  straightforward  arrangement  would  undoubtedly  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

We  are  fully  satisfied,  that  such  a  Garden,  as  the  one  we  propose, 
might  be  kept  in  high  order,  with  nothing  more  than  the  present  revenue 
of  the  Zoological  Society.  And  as  the  Horticultural  Society,  is  now 
in  a  feeble  state,  we  cannot  see  how  that  very  useful  Society  is  to 
be  carried  on,  if  something  of  the  sort  be  not  resorted  to ;  for  the  nu- 
merous provincial  Horticultural  Societies,  established  in  almost  all 
the  populous  districts  in  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  them  little  infe- 
rior to  the  parent  Society  itself,  must  undoubtedly  take  away  a  very 
considerable  share  of  patronage  and  support,  which  the  London  Society 
used  to  enjoy. — For  a  gentleman  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  pro- 
vincial Society',  from  local  interest  and  other  causes,  naturally  becomes 
a  Subscriber,  and  to  belong  to  the  London  Society  also,  becomes 
rather  too  severe  a  tax  upon  his  finances. 

One  of  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  such  a  Garden  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  is  the  support  it  would  meet  with,  fi-om  country  vi- 
sitors to  the  metropolis ; — they  would  consider  it  as  necessary  to  see 
the  Garden,  as  the  most  attractive  sight  in  London.  The  money  taken 
from  these  countiy  visitors  alone,  would  go  very  far  towards  defi-aying 
the  Society's  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  Subscribers,  London  and 
foreign  visitors,  &c.  &c. 

The  Council  of  such  a  united  Society,  might  consist  of  twentj^-four 
individuals,  eight  from  each  Societ)';  those  in  the  interests  of  the  three 
respective  pursuits,  to  sit  separately,  for  the  advancement  of  their  dif- 
ferent Sciences, — but  in  pecuniary  affairs  and  general  arrangement, 
they  should  ahvays  be  incorporated  and  act  together. 
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Three  pounds,  would  be  quite  enougli  to  be  paid  yearly,  by  each 
Fellow,  which  should  give  him  the  same  privilege  as  that  granted  by 
the  present  Zoological  Society,  viz. — to  give  tickets  to  his  acquaint- 
ances, to  sbl'  the  Gardens,  on  payment  ot"  one  shilling  each.  This 
would  always  keep  the  ])lace  highly  respectable,  and  be  an  inducement 
•to  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of"  the  kingdom,  to  become  Subscribers ;  as  it 
would,  undoubtedly,  give  them  great  pleasure  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  give  a  ticket  of  introduction,  to  any  of  their  friends. 

We  think,  too,  some  improvement  might  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
privileges  of  Subscribers.  Each  Subscriber  should  enter  himself  to 
pay  yearly,  £'1,  cC2,  £3,  £4  or  £5,  as  suited  his  inclination: — and  the 
Subscriber  of  £'1,  should  have  the  same  privileges  as  the  Subscriber  of 
£5,  except  one,  viz. — for  every  pound  he  paid,  he  should  have  20 
tickets  of  admission  for  his  friends  By  this  pre-eminent  privilege  being 
given  to  the  highest  Subscribers,  many  would  be  induced  to  become 
Subscribers  of  £4  or  £5,  who  would  otherwise  have  subscribed  but 
£1,  and  would  be  one  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  them. 

In  recommending  a  plan  like  the  present,  to  the  especial  attention 
of  the  Societies  in  question,  we  have  no  other  motive  in  view,  than  a 
desire  to  see  all  their  scientific  objects  carried  into  effect,  and  at 
the  same  time,  see  thorn  accomplish  something  worthy  of  a  great 
nation. 

J,  P. 


REFERENCES  TO  THE  PLAN. 


1. — Entrance  Lodges. 

2. — Lavg-e  open  Shed,  for  holdiiig-  about  thirty  carriages,  in  case  of  rain. 

3. — Room  for  the  person  to  take  money,  tickets,  &c.,  and  who  would  give  cheques 
for  viewing  th(!  Garden. 

4. — To  liold  cloak.s,  great  coats,  umbrelhis,  &c. 

5 — Ante-room  to  the  Medico- Botanic  Council-Room, 

6. — Medico-Botanic  Council -Room. 

7.— Room  to  receive  the  Cheques. 

8. — House  for  the  Librarian  of  the  Zoolgical   Depalment  ;   he  should  also  have 
charge  of  the  Zoological  Museum. 

9. -^Ante-room  to  the  Zoological  Council.  Room. 
10. — Library  for  the  Zoological  Department. 
11. — Museum  for  the  Zoological  Department. 

12 House  for  the  Librarian  of  the  Zoological  Department. 

13. — House  for  the  Head  Keeper  of  the  Beasts. 

14, — Ante-Room  to  the  Horticultural  Council- Room. 

15. — Council-Room  of  (he  Horticultural  repartnierit. 

16. — Library  for  the  Horticultural  and  Medico-Botanic  Department. 
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17. — House  tor  a  Libruriaii,  wlio  slioiild  li:ne  c-liarge  both  of  the  Horticultural  and 
Medico-Botanic  Libraries,  and  also,  have  the  care  of  the  Museum. 

18. — Muse\iin  for  the  Hortictdtnral  and  Medico- Botanic  Societies. 

IJ). — House  for  the  Curator  of  the  Garden  Departuient. 

2i>,— Walks  to  enable  persons  connected  with  the  Establishment,  to  go  readily  from 
one  ])lace  to  another ;  invalids,  and  others,  who  wished  only  to  have  a  trai - 
sient  view  of  the  Garden,  might  take  this  rout;  and  -also  all  such  persons  as 
were  fatigued  on  going-  partly  round  the  general  route,  might  be  allowed  to 
cioss  to  the  entrance. 

•21. — General  route  for  Visitors.  The  right  of  the  Walk  would  contain  a  complete 
Arboricullural  and  Herbaceous  collection  of  Plants,  arrang-ed  according  to 
the  .Jussieuean  or  Natural  System  of  Botany.  This  side,  as  well  as  the  left, 
iiiight  have  Huts,  for  keeping  Beasts,  Birds,  Insects,  &c.  well  regulated 
llefreshment  Rooms,  and  Summer  Houses.  The  left  of  the  walk,  would  con- 
tain a  Linuitan,  or  Artificial  .\rrangenient  of  Plants,  and  masses  of  the  mo.st 
beautiful  Flowers,  natives  of  the  respective  (Quarters  in  which  they  were 
|)ut,  could  be  dispersed  regularly  on  the  side  of  the  Walk,  and  some  of  the 
more  beautiful  Hardy  Trees  on  the  Grass;  also  Huts,  as  on  the  other  side,  and 
little  tiivisions  on  the  edges  of  the  water,  for  Aquatic  Fowls  and  such  Auimalg 
as  would  re(|uire  to  be  kept  near  water.  Insects  could  be  kept  in  fine  wire 
cages  with  glass  doors,  and  could  be  fed  on  such  plants  as  they  are  most 
fond  of. 

22  — To  represent  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World  ;  these  might  be  again  divided 

into  States,  and  those  Animals,  Plants,  ike,  that  are  peculiar  to  such  States, 
could  be  put  into  the  division  assigned  to  them.  By  doing  this,  it  would  not 
only  be  pleasing  to  walk  through  the  Garden,  to  see  the  beauties  it  contained, 
hut  it  would  also  be  an  easy  and  delightful  way  of  becoming  acquainted 
practically,  witii  Geography,  as  well  as  Zoology  and  Botany. 

23  — Ranges  of  Houses  :   one  of  these  to  be  devoted  to  each  Quarter  of  the  Globe, 

to  hold  such  Zoological  and  Botanical  Collections,  as  will  not  bear  the  open 
air  of  this  country. 

24. — Divisions,  to  contain  such  Animals  from  each  Quarter  of  the  World,  as 
\vo\ild  be  friendly  and  live  togetlier. 

25. — Iron  I-'encts  for  dividing  the  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  to  keep  the  Animals, 
from  the  rest  of  the  Garden,  and  from  each  other. 

2(5. — Grand  Foiuuain.  This  might  be  built  sixty  feet  high  ;  the  water  to  fall 
down  over  wheels;  these  wheels,  by  being  attached  to  machinery  could  be 
made  to  play  innumerable  little  Fountains  about  the  Temple  This  would  also 
supply  the  whole  Garden  with  water  ;  but  if  any  difficulty  should  be  found, 
by  the  surface  of  the  ground  not  being  level,  supplies  could  be  laid  on  in  the 
liighest  parts  of  the  Garden,  and  might  communicate  with  the  lowest  by  little 
Cascades,  &:c. 

•i7. — Huts,  for  .\nimals.  Birds,  &c.,  kc.  Also  Stininier-Houses  and  Refreshment 
Rooms.  ■" 

28.— Natural  Arrangement  of  .Arboricultiu'e. 

2!). — Natural  Arrangement  of  Herbaceous  Plants. 

30, — .Artificial  Arrang-ement  of  Plants. 

31. — Clumps  of  fine  Specimens  of  Plants  and  Flowers. 

32 — Kitchen  Garden. 

33. — Range  of  Hot- houses,  for  Horticultural  Experiments. 

3  i  — Houses  for  the  Under  Gardeners,  and  Under  Kee,pers  to  live  in. 

3.'). — Roads  to  the  Houses,  &c.  to  bring  and  take  away  such  things  as  are  i^eedful. 
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Article  II. — Successful  Method  of  Destroying  the  House 
Sparrow.  By  Mr.  Stafford,  Gardener  to  R.  Arkwright, 
Esq.,  Willersley-Castle,  near  Cromford,  Derbyshire. 

Gentlemen, 

I  SHALL  feL4  much  obliged  by  your  giving  this  an  early  in- 
sertion in  your  useful  pubHcation,  as  I  consider  that  the  subject  Avill 
be  more  likely  to  be  noticed  at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  at  any 
other,  on  account  of  the  devastation  made  by  the  Sparrows,  both  in 
fields  and  gardens,  particularly  about  the  beginning  of  autumn. 

About  twenty-six  years  ago,  I  went  to  live  at  Swinfin  house,  near 
Lichfield;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  rookery,  containing  many  thousand 
nests,  under  \\'hich,  the  Sparrows  built  their  nests,  or  rather  formed 
habitations  amongst  the  inequalities  of  the  small  wood  which  formed 
the  foundations  of  the  rooks'  nests.  Such  were  the  numbers  of  the 
Sparrows,  that  I  soon  found  both  from  reports,  and  by  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  nothing  upon  which  they  feed  escaped  destruction. 

I  mentioned  to  a  relation  of  mine,  the  havoc  which  these  birds  made 
t)n  my  crops  of  peas,  particularly  when  in  a  green  state  and  fit  for  the 
table ;  and  he  recommended  me  to  make  use  of  the  following  method 
for  their  extirpation. — Take  a  flat  earthen  dish,  (a  flower-pot-feeder 
will  do)  in  this,  put  a  quantity  of  soaked  bread,  and  place  it  on  the 
garden  wall,  or  in  some  place  where  no  domestic  fowl  will  be  likely  to 
find  it;  by  paying  attention  to  keeping  a  supply,  the  Sparrows  will 
attend  quite  regularly  to  be  fed;  then  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  day, 
mix  a  small  (piantity  of  white  arsenic  with  the  bread, — this,  as  well  as 
their  other  food,  should  be  given  early  in  a  morning,  and  before  night 
its  effects  will  be  visible  both  on  the  old  and  young  ones.  The  first 
time  I  tried  it,  every  part  of  the  garden  and  buildings,  exhibited  its 
power,  in  the  number  of  dead  and  dying  birds,  and  Jjefore  three  days 
had  elapsed,  their  destruction  was  so  complete,  that  I  could  scarce  hear 
one  about  the  premises.  My  curiosity,  led  me  to  examine  the  ground 
under  the  rooks'  nests,  which  I  found  thickly  stre\^'ed  w'lih  the  yoimg 
Sparrows,  which  had  been  thro'ivn  out  of  the  nests  as  soon  as  hfe  had 
become  extinct. 

This  method  I  practised  for  the  five  years  I  was  with  the  S\\'infin 
family,  and  always  with  the  same  success ;  I  likewise  recommended 
many  farmers  to  try  its  effects,  who  all  found  it  to  exceed  their  expec- 
tations. A  neighbouring  clergyman  applied  to  me,  one  morning,  for 
a  little  of  the  mixture,  and  before  the  evening  he  desired  me  to  go  and 
witness  the  destruction  it  had  made. 

I  have  since,  felt  warranted  in  recommending  it  whenever  I  had  an 
opportunity.     And,  after  25  years  experience,  I  feel  anxious  to  com- 
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mitnicate  it  to  the  public,  well  knowing,  that  in  many  instances,  the  loss 
occasioned  by  these  birds  is  more  than  equal  to  the  tythe  of  the  crop, 
and  I  think  that  most  practical  men  v/ho  have  made  observation^  on  the 
cornfields  at  the  time  of  harvest,  will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  li  the 
whole  of  a  parish  %\'ere  to  put  the  above  plan  into  operation,  in  the 
month  of"  June,  I  make  no  doubt  that  almost  every  bird  might  be 
destroyed.  And  when  we  take  into  consideration,  the  great  sums 
{)aid  annually,  in  some  parishes,  to  persons  who  undertake  to  destroy 
these  birds,  I  think  the  method  here  explained,  will  be  found  not  only 
the  best,  but  like^^'ise  the  cheapest. 

Small  as  these  birds  appear,  their  consumption  of  grain  in  the  fields, 
both  in  seed  time  and  harvest,  is  very  great;  they,  very  often,  taking 
almost  every  grain  all  round  the  field,  to  the  breadth  of  eight  or  ten 
i'i'et,  and  frequently  to  as  many  yards :  and  their  doPtiHiction  of  the 
roofs  of  thatched  buildings,  is  perceptible  to  every  one. 

It  is  no  trifling  loss  to  a  corn-gi-ower,  to  lose  the  quantity  of  grain 
these  birds  consume  in  the  corn-stacks  and  farm  yard; — I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  each  bird  will  eat  as  much  as  its  own  weight,  of  corn,  daily. 
No\\',  I  have  known  as  many  as  3000,  caught  in  a  single  day  on  one 
farm,  with  a  net;- — suppose  we  allow  two  ounces  for  the  average 
weight  of  each  hird,  the  consumption  daily,  would  he  about  ten 
!jushels  of  corn.  It  may  be  said,  that  if  these  birds  did  not  eat  the 
loose  corn,  it  would  in  a  great  measure  be  lost,  but  this  could  not  be 
the  case  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fowls  were  kept. 

As  this,  will  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  persons  who  may 
have  experienced  as  much  of  their  mischievous  effects  on  garden  crops, 
&c.  as  I  have  done,  I  hope  to  li ear  of  the  practice  I  now  recommend, 
being  well  tried,  jointly  in  each  parish, 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  respectfully, 
Wilkrsley,  August  22nd,   1831.  George  Stafford. 


Artcle  III. — On  the  Gaultheria  Shallon,  as~ a  valuable  food 
for  Bees.  ]?y  Dr.  Bevan,  Author  of  the  "Treatise  on 
the  Honey  ]5ee." 

Gentlemen, 

In  your  lunnber,  now  before  me,  of  the  Horticultural 
Register,  I  observe  a  notice  of  the  Gaultheria  Shallon.  As  a 
correspondent  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  President  of  the  Horticidtural  Society, 
1  have  sevei-al  times  received  communications  from  him,  i-cspccting  that 
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shrub,  more  })articularl\-  in  relation  to  its  v.due  as  affording  food  for 
bees.  As  bis  observations  may  not  be  unaccejitable  to  you,  I  shall 
extract  them  fi'om  his  letters. 

"  I  have  obtained  a  shrub,  from  the  west  coast  of  North  America, 
the  blossom*:  of  which  contain  more  honey,  andl  think  of  finer  quality, 
than  I  have  observed  in  any  other,  The  blossoms  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Arbutus,  a  species  to  A\'hich  the  plant  above  mentioned, 
the  Gaultheria  Shallon,  is  very  nearly  allied ;  and  the  trees  are  a  good 
deal  similar  in  form  and  stature,  though  I  think  the  Gaultheria  Shalloij, 
rather  more  nearly  resembles  a  Laurustinus.  Each  flower  appears  to 
me,  to  contain  as  much  honey  in  five  drops,  as  the  boney-bee  usually 
carries  home  at  once.  The  plant  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  hardy, 
and  is  to  be  propagated  by  slips  and  by  seed,  to  any  extent,  ^^•ithout 
trouble.  It  grows  under  the  shade  of  trees,  in  North  xAmerica,  and 
will  probably  bear  a  good  deal  of  shade  in  om*  climate.  It  is  a  very 
ornamental  plant,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  put  you  in  possession  of; 
and  it  bears  a  fruit,  very  similar  in  form  to  a  ^vim-berry  or  bilberry, 
which  it  resembles  in  colour,  but  is  as  large  as  a  middle-sized  grape ; 
and  Mr.  Da\'id  Douglas,  who  brought  it  home,  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  assured  me,  that  it  is  very  sweet  and  palatable.  He  himself 
at  one  time,  lived  wholly  upon  it,  for  three  days  and  a  half." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  which  accompanied  one  of  the  above  plants, 
JVIr.  Knight  informs  me,  that  it  does  not  thrive,  with  him,  mider  any 
mode  of  culture,  though  patient  of  cold.  I  have  not,  myself,  been  long 
in  possession  of  it,  and  can  therefore  say  nothing  resjiecting  it,  fi-om 
my  OAA'n  obser\  ation. 

Wishing  every  success,  to  your  interesting  and  useful  periodical, 
I  am,  (rentlemen, 

'S  ours,  respectfully, 
Ferry-Side,  near  Carmurlheiu  Ed\\.\rd  Be  van. 

July  \3(h,   1831. 
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PART    IV. NATURAL    HISTORY 

REVIEWS   AND   EXTRACTS. 


J. — Montagu's  Ornithological  Dfctioxary  of  British  Birds. 
By  James  Rexnie,  A.  INI.,  A.  L.  S.,  Professor  of  Xatural  History 
ill  the  Londo;i  University.     8^'o.   "t'l.  Is. 

So  far  as  we  have  seen  of  this  Work,  it  appears  one  of  considerable  merit,  it 
contains  the  fullest  and  most  pleasing-  accounts  of  onr  British  Birds,  that  has 
hitherto  appeared; — tlie  Editor  has  described  their  characters,  habits,  &.c.  with 
great  minuteness  and  accuracy  ;  butas  we  have  taken  only  a  cursory  view, 
we  forbear  to  say  anything  further  this  month,  as  we  certainly  cannot  find 
space  to  insert  our  views  and  opinions,  in  so  copious  a  manner  as  such  a 
work  deserves.  We  shall  only,  therefore,  extract  the  following  account  of 
the  Butcher-Bird,  [l.atnitu  (\ici(hitor,)  and  reserve  our  remarks  for  a  future 
number, 

"The  Great  Cinereous  Shrike,  or  Butcher-Bird,  is  rather  a  scarce  bird  in 
Eiig'Iand.  It  is  said  to  breed  iu  some  of  our  mountainous  situations,  coming  in 
May,  and  departing  in  September.  However  this  may  be  in  general,  the  only  two 
which  came  under  our  inspection  were  both  males;  one  was  killed  on  the  fifteenth, 
and  the  other  on  the  twenty-second  of  November,  in  Wiltshire. 

"By  most  of  the  British  Ornithologisfs,  says  Selbj',  it  is  mentioned  as  arriving 
in  the  spring,  and  departing  in  the  autumn  ;  which  would  imply  that  it  breeds 
in  this  country,  and  is  a  regular  periodical  visitant.  From  this  view  of  its  liabits 
I  must  be  permitted  to  dissent  j  all  the  specimens  that  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, have  been  killed  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  an  individual  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  a  solitary 
bird,  being'  most  frequently  found  single,  though  I  have  more  than  once  met  with 
a  male  and  female  together. 

"This  bird  is  sometimes  trained  for  catching  small  birds  in  Russia.  It  is  said  to 
kill  rats  and  mice,  and  is  valued  in  some  countries  for  that  property.  When  it  has 
killed  its  prey,  which  consists  of  small  birds,  insects,  and  the  smaller  class  of 
animals,  it  does  not  tear  it  like  the  hawk,  but  fixes  it  to  a  thorn,  and  then  tears  it 
to  pieces  with  its  bill.  Selby  thus  describes  the  singular  manner  in  which  this 
bird  devours  its  prey.  *  It  had  just  killed  a  hedge-sparrow,  {^Accentor  modulur in,) 
the  skin  of  which,  still  attached  to  the  thorn,  is  now  in  my  possession  ;  after  killing 
the  bird,  it  hovered  for  a  short  time  with  the  ])rey  in  its  bill,  over  tke  hedge,  appa- 
rently occupied  in  selecting  a  thorn  fit  for  the  purpose  ;  upon  disturbing  it,  and 
advancing  to  the  spot,  I  found  the  arceiifor  firmly  fixed  by  the  tendon  of  the  wing 
to  the  selected  twig.'  When  confined  in  a  cage,  this  bird  still  evinces  the  same 
propensity  for  fixing  its  food,  and  if  a  sharp-pointed  thorn  orstick  is  not  left  for  that 
purpose,  it  will  invariably  fasten  it  to  the  wires,  before  commencing  its  repast. 
Selby  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  birds,  the  remains  of  a  mouse;  and 
Montagu  found  in  another,  those  of  a  shrew,  {Sorcx  aremtriKS,  Linn,) 

"'I  could  never  observe,' says  Mr.  Knapp, 'that  this  bird  destroyed  others 
smaller  than  itself,  or  even  fed  upon  flesh.  I  have  hung  up  dead  young  birds,  and 
even  parts  of  them,  near  their  nests;   but  never,  found  that  they  were  touched  by 
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the  Shrike.  Yet  it  aj)pears  that  it  must  he  a  butcher  too;  and  that  the  name 
^ Lanius,'  bestowed  upon  it  by  Gesner,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  was  not 
Jigfhtly  given.  My  neighbour's  gamekeeper  kills  it  as  a  bird  of  prey  ;  and  tells 
me  he  has  known  it  draw  weak  young  pheasants  through  the  bars  of  tlie  breeding 
coops;  and  others  have  informed  me,  they  liave  caught  them  when  banquetino-  on 
the  carcass  of  some  little  bird  they  had  captured.  All  small  birds  have  an  antipathy 
to  the  Shrike,  betray  anger,  and  utter  the  moan  of  danger,  when  it  approaches 
their  nests.  I  have  often  heard  this  signal  of  distress,  and,  cautiously  approach- 
ing to  learn  the  cause,  have  frequently  found  that  this  nutcher-bird  occasioned 
it.  They  will  mob,  attack,  and  drive  it  away,  as  they  do  the  owl,  as  if  fully 
acquainted  with  its  plundering  propensities.  Linnceus  attached  to  it  the  trivial 
epithet  '  exailUor,  a  sentinel;  a  very  apposite  appellation,  as  this  bird  seldom 
conceals  itself  in  a  bush,  but  sits  perched  upon  some  upper  spray,  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, heedful  of  danger,  or  watching  for  its  prey.' 

"Audubon  informs  us  that,  '  when  pouncing  upon  its  prey,  this  bird  seiz^T  it 
with  the  bill  first,  (^if  in^erfiroroifs,)  then  secures  it  under  its  feel  to  eat  it.  When 
coming  on  a  bird  or  mouse,  which  it  has  pursued  for  some  distance,  it  settles  its 
feet  at  the  moment  it  strikes  with  its  bill  the  cranium  of  tlie  object  pursued.  I 
have  seen  a  bird  of  this  kind  in  America,  he  adds,  carried  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  a  Carolina  dove,  fastened  to  the  back  and  head  of  the  dove  with  beak  and 
feet.  Although  the  toes  are  slender,  and  the  claws  comparatively  weak,  iheir 
press  is  powerful;  and  the  bite  it  inflicts  with  the  bill,  can  draw  blood  from  a 
robust  man's  hand. 

"The  flight  is  interrupted,  being  performed  by  jerks;  and  when  perched,  the 
tail  is  in  constant  motion.  Its  voice  is  capable  of  much  variation,  and  it  possesses 
the  power  of  imitating  the  notes  of  many  of  the  smaller  birds,  which  it  is  said  to 
use  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  them  to  their  own  destrHCtion.  Its  favourite  haunts 
are  wooded  and  inclosed  situations.  It  is  extremely  courageous,  attacking  hire's 
much  its  superior  in  size  ;  and  will  not  allow  a  hawk,  crow,  or  magpie,  to  approach 
its  haunts  with  impunity.  Its  legs  and  talons  are  slender  jmd  weak,  and  are  never 
used  in  tearing  up  its  prey  ;  this  is  effected  by  the  bill,  which  is  thick,  and  fur- 
nished with  very  powerful  muscles;  and  in  this  respect  it  strikingly  differs  from 
the  rapacious  order." 

2. — EniM?uRGH  Philosophical  Journal,  By  Robekt  Jamkson, 
Regius  Professor  of  Naf'iral  History,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy,  &c. 
Quarterly.     8vo.  7sXkl. 

The  Number  for  .lt)LY,  contains 
Page    181,    An  Article. —  On  the  Geological  j4ge   of  Reptiles.      By    Gideon 
Mantell,  Esq.  F.U.S.,  &c. 

Among  the  numerous  interesting  facts  which  the  researches  of  modern  Geologists 
have  brought  to  light,  there  is  none  more  extraordinary  and  imposing,  than  the 
discovery  that  there  was  a  period,  when  the  earth  was  peopled  by  oviparous  quad- 
rupeds of  a  most  appalling  magnitude;  and  tliat  reptiles  were  the  Lords  of  tho 
creation,  before  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  Tliese  creatures  of  the  ancient 
world,  many  of  which  from  their  extraordinary  size  and  form,  rival  the  fabled 
monsters  of  antiquity,  existed  in  immense  numbers,  and  in  latitudes  novv  too  cold 
for  the  habitation  of  modern  oviparous  quadrupeds.  Their  remains  occur  in  strata, 
far  more  ancient  than  those  which  contain  the  reliquisE  of  the  viviparous  Hnimuls; 
and  an;  found  in  marine,  as  well  as  in  fresh  water  dcjios'ts.  Some,  from  their  or- 
ganization, have  been  e\idcntly  filled  lo  live  in  the  sea  only  ;    while  others  were 
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terrestrial,  and  many  were  inhabitants  of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  animal  and 
vegetable  remains  with  wliich  the  fossil  bones  are  associated,  belong  also  to  a  very 
different  order  of  thing's,  from  that  in  which  the  modern  oviparons  quadrupeds  are 
placed;  and  we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  condition  of  the  earth,  at  the  pe- 
riod it  was  peopled  by  reptiles,  must  have  been  very  different  from  its  present  s^ate; 
and  that  it  probably  was  then  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  animals  of  a  more  perfect 
organization.  It  is  moreover,  inleresliug  to  remark,  that  some  of  these  ancient  and 
lost  races  are,  as  it  were,  tlie  types  of  the  existing  orders,  and  genera;  and  that 
in  the  pigmy  Monitor  and  Iguaua  of  modern  times,  we  perceive  striking  resem- 
blances to  the  colossal  Megalosaurus  and  Iguanodon  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  observation,  that,  ;is  in  the  present  epoch,  the  herbivorous  quadru- 
peds are  those  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  so,  at  the  period  when  reptiles  were 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  our  planet,  the  herbivorous  were  those  of  the  most 
gigantic  proportions.  The  geological  period  when  the  existence  of  reptiles  com- 
menced, must,  dtcordiiigto  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  placed  imme- 
diately after  the  formation  of  the  coal  measures ;  the  remains  of  Monitors  having- 
been  found  in  the  bituminous  state  of  Thuringia  ;  and  those  of  a  crocodile,  in 
the  gypseous  red  sandstone  of  Tngland;  hut  it  is  not  till  we  arrive  at  the  Lias,  that 
'he  remains  of  reptiles  occur  in  any  considerable  quantity.  At  that  period  the 
earth  must  have  teemed  vvitli  oviparous  quadrupeds,  and  the  Enaliosauri,  or  those 
which  inhabited  the  sea,  appear  to  have  been  equally  numerous  with  those  of  the 
land  and  rivers.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  the  remains  of  these  animals,  which 
h;is,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  been  found  in  England  alone,  is  truly 
astonishing;  and  if  to  these,  we  add  the  imn:ense  numbers  that  have  been  disco- 
vered in  France,  Germany,  &;e.,  and  reflect,  that  for  one  individual  found  in  a 
fossil  state,  thousands  must  have  been  devoured  and  decomposed  ;  and  that  even  of 
those  that  are  fossilized,  the  number  that  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  naturalist, 
Diust  he  trifling  compared  with  the  quantities  unobserved  or  destroyed  by  the 
labourers,  we  shall  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  myriads  of  "creeping  things"  which 
inhabited  the  ancient  world, 

3. — Magazine  of  Natural  History;    Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudo.v, 
F.L.S.  &c.     Published  every  two  months,  price  3s.(5rf. 

No.  21,    FOR  AUGOST. 

Has  much  interesting  information,  but  our  limits,  this  month,  prevent  tis  from 
making  any  Extracts,  except  the  following: — 

A  Forenniiier  nf  Foul  fVeatlier. — It  may  be  a  useful  piece  of  information  for 
Agriculturists,  or  those  concerned  in  getting  in  their  cropsj  on  tlie  approach- 
ing season,  to  describe  the  appearance  of  a  small  cloud,  which,  from  its  rapid 
formation  and  disappearance,  is  likely  to  escape  the  observation  of  most 
persons,  but  which,  from  my  own  experience,  I  have  found  a  very  faithful 
forewarner  of  foul  weather.  It  appears  mostly  in  the  mild  weather  of  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  when  its  warning  token  becomes  most  acceptable.  I 
will  endeavour  to  describe  it  in  the  best  manner  I  can: — It  is  a  small,  deli- 
cately soft,  thin,  white,  curved  cloud,  formed  suddenly  on  the  summit  of 
those  fine  heaped  clouds,  termed  cumuli,  which  often  prevail  in  warm  wea- 
ther, and  appear  to  tower  up  to  a  prodigious  height.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  summit  of  the  c.v«i'<///.*,  when  this  little  film  which  I 
term  the  "  storm-cap"  appears;  it  lies  closely  over  the  rounded  summit,  like 
a  silken  web:  in  a  very  few  seconds  it  will  disappear  ;  sinking,  I  suppose  into 
the  rumi'.ius;  but  in  a  little  time,  and  when  heavy,  foul  weather  threatens,  the 
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film  again  appears,  disappearing  us  shortly  as  before.  Last  snmmer,  this 
"storm-cap"  was  often  to  be  seen,  and  how  much  foul  weather  succeeded  I 
well  remember.  So  ronfident  do  I  feel  in  this  little  warning  cloud,  that  I 
should  entertain  no  fear  of  foretelling  in  this  my  letter,  the  threatening  wea- 
ther within  24  to  4S  hours,  and  invite  the  editor  to  testify  the  reality  by  a 
note. 

4.— TuK  HoMov   Bkk.,    By  E.  Bfaax,  >J.D.     ]2mo.  9s.* 

Cowjxiriifirc  (K/va/itifoe.s  of  fFooden  Bu.kh  audSfraiv  Hives. — Most  of  the  wri- 
ters who  have  instituted  a  comparison  between  hives  and  boxes,  have  decided  iu 
favour  of  the  former.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  when  forming  this  decision 
these  writers  have  always  had  in  their  minds,  an  out-door  apiary,  for  which  situ- 
ation, on  account  of  their  exposure  to  the, variations  of  teuiperature,  and  the 
alternation  of  draught  and  moisture,  straw  hives  possess  advantages  over  wooden 
boxes: — they  are  not  so  soon  afteeted  by  a  hot  and  dry,  or  by  a  moist  atmosphere; 
they  do  not  part  so  ninch  with  their  heat,  in  winter,  nor  admit  so  much  in  snmmer; 
straw  being-,  in  the  language  of  the  chemists,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  Being 
nuich  cheaper  than  any  others,  straw  hives  are  of  coarse  chosen  by  the  cottagers. 
I'pou  the  storiCyiug  system,  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  bee-house,  I  think  wooden 
boxes  have  a  great  superiority  over  straw  hives  ;  they  are  more  tirm  and  steady  ; 
better  suited  for  observing  the  operations  of  the  bee,  through  the  glass  windows  in 
the  bark  and  sides,  and  less  liable  to  harbour  muths,  spiders,  and  other  insects. 
They  permit  the  combs,  at  the  period  of  deprivation,  to  be  more  easily  seperated 
from  the  sides  and  tops,  and  if  we'.l  made,  have  a  much  neater  appearance  than 
straw  hives. 

5. — British  Entomology;    By  John  Ctrtis,  F.L. S.     Monthly 
immbofs.      8vo.    45.()c?.  coloured. 

No.  93,  FOR  Sfptember,  Contains, 
Lvpi'rus  Tiraaasico!. — Order  t'ulenptera.  Family  Galenicida. — It  is  found  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  on  furze.  The  plant  is  Orchis 
Morin,  (Meadow  Orchis.)  Of  the  same  Order  and  Family,  6'«/«*«m  AV^mj'- 
)ii.  It  is  found  from  Tune  to  the  middle  of  August,  in  sandy  places,  and  in 
dry  woods;  it  is  also  said  to  be  found  upon  the  Guelder  Rose  (^J'iburmim 
Ojvtlvs.)  The  plant  is  J'eronica  Serpi/llifotia,  (Smooth  Speedwell.)  Trocld- 
iiiin  B  ember  if  arm  e,  the  Lunar  Hornet  Moth,  and  TrochilixDi  Apforme^  the 
Hornet  Moth. — Order  Lepidoptera,  Family  Spi/igidicc. — "The  !arv;e  of  the  for- 
mer feeds  on  the  wood  of  the  Sallow,  (>«/«■  Capra-a,^  in  the  heart  of  which 
it  spins  itself  up  in  November,  but  does  not  change  to  a  pupa  till  May  follow- 
ing. The  fly  comes  out  in  the  middle  of  July." — Lewin.  The  larva;  of  the 
latter,  feed  underthe  bark  of  poplar  and  aspen  trees,  near  the  bottom ;  changed 
to  pupa?  in  April ,  the  fly  appears  in  June.  The  plant  is  Cerasfiiim  f'iscosmn, 
(Narrow-leaved  Mouse-Ear.)  Hiflceus  Dilafatvs. — Order  Hytnenoptera,  Family 
Andrenidop. — This  insect  is  black,  and  rather  shining  ;  it  is  found  at  the  end  of 
.June.     The  plant   is    Reseda  LiiteolOf  (Weld  or  Wold.) 


'  This  interesting  little   volume  was  pul)lislidi  in  lt-'27,  wliicli  CNeliules  it  (Voni  iinr  Reviews; 

Dwever,   it  will   bt   bnt  iloina  jiistire  to  (lie  valii;il)le  labmiis  ot'fhe  scientitic  .ind  intelligent 

antbor,  l)r.  Bevan,  to  state,  that  we  find  it  iiill  nf  ini|iortant  uifDiniiilimi  relative  In  tilt  A'«- 

luidl  //it/iiry,  Pldniolmiy ,  anO   Miiiin;/riiirii/,  of  Hee.s  ;    anil  we  are  satislle;!   he  lias  siiarpd   im 

pains  to  render  it  a  woili  well  <  alen'ateil  for  a  ;4iiidi'  to  every  ai'mirer  of  those  in'erestiii ;  rrea- 
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PART    V. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL  HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS 


I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


Vines  in  Pots. — Gentlemen,  I  beg'  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of 
tlie  Articles  contained  in  the  ist  Number  of  your  Horticultural  Reg-ister.  1st — 
Does  Mr.  Stafl'ord  intend  the  floor  of  the  pit  to  be  level  throug-hout,  and  the  flues 
to  be  raised  from  that  level ;  or  is  it  intended  that  the  floor  shall  be  on  a  level  vvitii 
the  top  of  the  horizontal  flue  (No«  I.  Pag-e  7,  a)  there  being  no  paving-  shown 
between  the  flue  last  mentioned,  and  the  section,  ('/  2,)  leaves  the  matter  in  doubt  ? 
What  is  the  utility  of  the  compartment  (//,)  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  top  (i>) 
being  level  instead  of  being  sloped  ;  the  small  holes  in  the  back  wall,  (««,)  re- 
quire explanation;  how  are  they  connected  wi.h  the  horizontal  flues?  (/)  called 
the  furnace,  I  presume  means  the  stove. 

Harrison  and  Ci/rtis's  New  Mode  of  Glazing. — This  mode  of 
Glazing,  will,  I  predict,  not  be  found  to  answer,  when  the 
framing-  at  the  angles  gives  way,  which  it  will  do  sooner  or 
later,  from  the  shrinking  of  the  wood,  or  decay.  The  edges 
of  the  squares  of  glass  will  be  found  to  bear  upon  each  other, 
and  will  fly ;  to  delay  this  evil,  I  would  recommend  the  use  of 
diagonal  bars  of  copper  or  iron,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  half-an-inch  wide,  inserted  flush  with  the  tops  of  the  bars 
and  rabbet  of  the  outer  frame  and  screwed  down  to  them, — as 
in  figure  21. 

On  Changing  the  Colottr  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Hydrangea 
Hortensis. — It  is  probable  that  the  water  used  to  moisten  the 
soil  and  sheep's-dung,  is  a  Chalybeate;    Rusticus  will  pro- 
— ''■jI  bably  enquire,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

On  Neglect  of  Forest  Planting  in  Great  Britain. — It  is  evident  Quercus  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  legal  difliculties  that  interpose  between  the  desire  to  plant,  and 
the  right  to  plant;  and  then  comes  the  grand  question, — the  protit  of  planting. 
Has  he  ever  known  an  instance  of  five  pound  per  cent  interest  and  the  capital  got 
back  at  compound  interest  for  planting?  Is  laud  worth  the  expense  of  planting, 
fencing,  taking  care  of,  and  paying  rates  -and  taxes,  Parliamentary  and  Parochial, 
that  is  of  less  value  for  Agricultural  purposes,  than  ten  shillings  an  acre?  Of 
course  I  mean  land  in  severalty.  Clear  answers  to  these  questions  vt'ould  speak 
volumes  for  and  against  planting. 

On  retarding  the  blooming  season  of  Roses. — Mr.  Haywood  says  the  Rose  bushes 
are  to  remain  untouched  till  the  Ijiii/s  have  pushed  ha!f-an-incli  long  ;  the  shoots 
are  then  to  be   shortened  fjeloir  where  the  buds  have  pushed. — Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  explain  this  subject? 
High-Holborn,  Jnbj  \Mh,  1831.  J.  D. 

Answer  to  Vigohniensis. — Gentlemen,  in  answer  to  the  Queries  of  Vigorniensis 

in  your  last  number,  I  beg  to  say, 

Isl. — I  take  a  plant  in  March,  laised  the  preceding  year,  head  it  down,  and  put  it 
in  one  of  the  pots  I  recommended. 

2nd, —  This  plant  is  placed  upon  the  front  flue  of  the  vinory,  and  the  strongest 
shoot  selected,  which  is  trained  to  the  length  of  five  feet  belwixt  the  Vines  on  the 
rafters  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  give  the  leaves  an  opportunity  of  expanditig 
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and  presenting  their  proper  surface  to  the  light ;  I  allow  the  side  shoots  to 
grow,  occasionally  stopping  them  through  the  season;  when  the  wood  is  ripe, 
the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  open  air,  until  the  season  for  introducing  them 
into  the  house  again. 

3. — The  pots  are  placed  under  the  garden  wall ;  and  the  shoots  nailed  up  to  it,  they 
are  protected  from  frosts  by  a  little  long  litter  being  laid  over  the  pots. 

4. — I  never  re-pot  a  plant  so  long  as  it  is  inclined  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit ;  when 
it  fails,  I  cut  it  down,  reducing  the  root  to  a  ball  of  about  nine  inches  di- 
ameter ;  it  is  then  put  deep  into  the  same  pot  again,  and  treated  as  before 
mentioned  for  the  young  plant. 

5. — The  number  of  buds  will  be  regulated  by  the  treatment,  in  a  great  degree  ;  if 
plenty  of  air  and  light  is  admitted  as  I  before  recommended,  the  shoots  will  of 
course  make  less  progress,  and  a  greater  number  of  buds  will  be  produced  in  a 
given  length.  I  have  observed  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  buds  in  the  length 
of  five  feet. 

6. — The  kinds  I  term  "naturally  prolific"  are  the  Black  and  White  Cluster,  the 
Black  and  White  Muscadine,  the  Large  and  Small  Sweetwater,  the  White,  Red, 
and  Grizley  Pronlignac,  the  Black  Hambro',  the  Black  Constantia,  the  Black 
Ellison,  and  the  Parsley-leaved  Grape. 

7. — The  Vines  supplying  the  rafters  are  planted  in  the  border,  outside,  in  front  of 
the  house.  This  is  to  be  recommended,  as  they  are  no  doubt  very  much  bene- 
fitted by  the  warmth  from  the  chamber  under  the  pit  heating  a  portion  of  the 
border. 

8. — I  never  use  liquid  manure,  except  in  a  diluted  state,  and  this  but  seldom.  I 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  supply  of  pure  water  twice  a  day,  and  never  al- 
low this  to  be  the  work  of  two  persons. 

fVillersletj,  Sejyt.^,  1831.  Geo.  Stafford. 

Lindley's  Guide  to  thk  Orchard  and  Ki rcnpN  Garden. — Pray  whatdoes 
Mr.  Lindley  mean  by  recommending  different  kinds  of  Grapes  to  be  grown  in 
Vineries,  situate  in  the  North  and  South  of  England.  I  have  attended  to  them 
in  both  situations  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  never  wise  enough  to  know 
that  the  same  kind  of  Grapes  grown  in  a  Vinery  in  the  South,  would  not  do 
precisely  as  well  in  the  North.  1  should  be  extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Lindley 
to  state  his  reasons  why  they  will  not.  Thos.  Bland. 

Carlisle,  Sept.  8th. 

Biennials  &  Perennials.— Would  not  all  biennials  become  perennials?  When 
the  seeds  of  biennials  are  sown  in  spring,  they  do  not  always  bloom  the  same 
year,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  season,  the  plant  of  one  summer  has  produced 
a  branch  or  branches,  which  will  live  through  the  winter,  and  tlower  the  fol- 
lowing spring  or  summer,  and  then  it  dies.  However,  during  the  second  sum- 
mer (in  June  or  July)  the  plant  besides  producing  flowers, sends  forth  several 
shoots,  such  as  the  whole  plant  was  the  preceding  summer.  Now  if  you  con- 
tinue to  layer,  or  raise  by  slips  or  cuttings,  minding  only  to  take  branches  of 
the  present  year's  growth,  they  will  not  fail  to  make  plants  such  as  their  pa- 
rent was  the  year  before,  which  consisted  only  of  a  one  year's  shoot  and  root, 
so  that  the  branches  produced  upon  a  second  year's  plant  (if  rooted)  will  just 
live  through  the  winter,  as  well  as  the  one  year  seedling  did  through  the  first 
winter;  so  by  propagation  all  biennials  may  become  perennials. 
Doncaster,  Aug.  18,  1831.  S.  Applebt. 


Budding  China  Roses. — Gentleman,  under  the  head  "Flower  Department" 
in  the  first  number  of  your  Register,  you  mentioned  it  was  time  for  "  budding 
all  sorts  of  roses  except  China  and  its  varieties."  I  shall  feel  obliged,  if  you 
will  inform  me  when  the  proper  time  is  for  budding  them.     Yours,  &c. 

An  Amateur  of  Roses. 

Answer  — The  best  time  for  budding  the  varieties  of  the  China  Rose  is  in  the 
month  of  April,  or  at  least  as  early  as  the  bark  will  rise  freely.  Take  off  the 
bud  formed  the  preceding  year,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  attached  to  it, 
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as  recommeded  for  Camellias ;  they  will  grow  freely  if  properly  inserted  and 
well  bound  with  bass,  with  greater  certainty  at  this  season,  than  at  the 
usual  one  in  July.  Conductors. 


TiGRiDiA  Pavonia. — We  beg  to  inform  our  correspondent  B.  S.  that  the  only 
difficulty  attending  the  culture  of  this  plant,  is,  its  bulbs  not  being  sufficiently 
ripe  when  taken  up  in  the  autumn.  By  this  means  they  are  apt  to  rot ;  but 
if,  with  great  care,  they  are  preserved  till  spring,  they  become  so  exhausted 
by  the  means  used  to  keep  them,  that  when  planted,  the  flowers,  if  any 
are  produced,  are  extremely  weak.  To  remedy  this,  plant  them  in  a  light 
soil,  and  warm  situation,  being  careful  never  to  put  them  deep  enough  in  the 
ground  to  cover  the  crown;  if  this  be  attended  to,  and  they  are  taken  up  as 
soon  as  the  tops  decay  in  the  autumn,  before  they  are  saturated  with  wet,  and 
carefully  preserved  dry  through  the  winter,  they  will  flower  very  freely. 

For  the  winter  management  of  Russian  Gardens,  we  refer  him  to  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  inserted  in  our  Register, 
Page  166.  Conductors. 

Proposed  Garden  in  Regent's  Park. — We  should  be  happy  to  see  a  reposi- 
tory similar  to  that  suggested  by  our  two  correspondents;  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  answer  so  as  to  remunerate  for  the  trouble.  The  Horticul- 
tural Gardens,  would  be  the  most  proper  place  for  Horticultural  implements, 
&c.  to  be  shown,  if  its  distance  from  London  was  not  so  great.  Cond. 


Advertisement  for  a  Gardener's  Situation., — Any  Nobleman  or  Gentle- 
man, in  want  of  an  experienced  Gardener,  will  find  Mr.  Haythorn,  a  very 
suitable  person.  And  Mr.  Flood,  although  his  experience  is  not  so  matured, 
yet  from  the  very  excellent  character  given  to  us  by  his  employers,  we  believe 
to  be  well  deserving  of  notice.  Conductors. 


II._NOTTCES  AND  ANTICIPATIONS. 


New  Catalogue  of  Plants, — It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  an  adver- 
tisement, that  the  12th  edition  of  Don's  Hortus  Cantabrigiensis  ;  or  an  Ac- 
cented Catalogue  of  Indigenous  and  Exotic  Plants,  cultivated  in  the  Cam-- 
hridge  Botanic  Garden,  is  in  preparation,  by  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  F.L.S.  &c. 
who  is'  illustrating  it  with  numerous  engravings  of  the  Botanical  characters 
of  each  class  and  order.  And  judging  from  the  experience,  and  former  pro- 
ductions, of  the  Editor,  we  are  led  to  expect  from  his  hands,  a  work  that 
will  do  honour  to  the  Botanical  world.  Conductors. 


Petunia  Nyctaginiflora. — Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  testify  my  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  and  to  beg  through  its  pages  to  recommend 
to  more  general  cultivation,  the  Petunia  Kycfaginijlorn  ;  a  perennial,  producing 
from  June  to  October,  abundance  of  beautiful  white  flowers;  requiring  but 
little  protection  in  the  winter;  and  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  under  a 
hand-glass.  As  a  platjt  for  London  balconies  it  is  most  desirable  .  1  have  one 
at  this  moment,  which  has  for  the  ifist  six  weeks  been  constantly  flowering  ; 
and  when  mixed  with  Mignonette  or  Geraniums,  its  pure  white  flowers  are 
seen  to  much  advantage, 

A  Reader  of  the  Horticultural  Register. 
Piccadily,  August  5th,  1831 . 

Cultivation  of  Mushrooms. — Our  Readers  will  perceive  by  a  reference  to 
an  advertisement  in  our  last  number,  that  Mr.  Callow  is  preparing  a  practi- 
cal work  on  the  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms.  From  his  long  experience  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  found  welldeserving  public  notice,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
he  will  meet  with  sufficient  subscribers  to  answer  his  expectations.  Cond. 
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LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  September  meetings  of  this  Society,  took  place  on  the  6th  and  20th  of  the  month,  and 
the  display  of  Fruit  and  Flowers  was  of  so  fine  a  character  as  to  render  the  exhibitions  the  best 
of  the  year.  The  first  Meeting  was  distinguished  not  only  for  the  excellent  fruit  which  graced 
the  table,  but  for  the  magnificent  collections  of  Dahlias  exhibited  in  competition  for  the 
Medal  offered  on  this  day  for  the  best  assortmeDt.  Amongst  the  fruit  which  attracted  the 
greatest  notice,  was  a  Hoosainee  Melon  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  Black.  Hamburgh  and  Mus- 
cadine Grapes  from  Mr.  Hughes,  gardener  at  Norman  Court,  White  Ischia  and  large  purple 
Figs,  and  a-  Melon  of  Gerger,  form  Sir.  C.  Sullivan,  Bart,  and  Black  Tripoli  Grapes  from 
Lord  Bexley,  all  of  which  fully  deserved  the  high  enconiums  they  received.  Mr.  Langelier 
of  Jersey,  communicated  some  specimens  of  a  new  Pear,  called  the  Beurre  d'  Amalis,  wliich  he 
stated  would  bear  well  as  an  opeii  standard.  The  Judges  appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  the  Dahlias,  awairded  the  large  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  and  recommended  that 
Banksian  Medals  should  be  given  to  Mr.'C.iBrown  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wells.  At  the  2nd 
meeting,  the  exhibitions  of  Grapes  were  the  most  prominent,  and  we  observed  some  very  good 
■jiecimens  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  and  White  Nice-  The  Peaches  were  al.so  par- 
ticularly well  grown,  especially  tliose  from  the  garden  of  the  Society.  Tliese  accompanied  by 
a  Cephalonian  Melon,  Pears,  a  seedling  Pine  Apple,  of  Oldakers,  and  a  collection  of  flowers 
contributed  to  increase  the  effect. 

MANCHESTER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  fourth  and  last  meeting  for  this  season,  in  tlie  Riding  School,  Lower 
Mosley-street.  The  day  being  favourable  the  attendance  was  very  numerous.  The  show  of 
Ericas,  was  very  excellent,  and  the  beautiful  little  plant  E.  tricolor  major  was,  as  anticipated, 
placed  first ;  its  blooms  were  large  and  healthy,  and  its  form  altogether  good;  it  belongs  to 
Mr.  Bow,  who  had  eight  other  prizes  awarded  him  for  Ericas.  A  Fuchsia  conica,  tKlonging  to 
Mr.  William  Garnett,  gained  the  first  prize  of  the  greenhouse  plants  :  it  was  a  fine  plant  stand- 
ing about  eight  feet  high  ;  it  had,  however,  been  much  injured  in  the  carriage,  and  had  lost 
many  of  its  flowers,  or  else  it  would  have  been  more  beautiful ;  two  others  were  exhibited  along 
%vith  it,  which  were  very  splendid.  Mr.  R.  Petter  took  the  first  prize  for  hardy  shrubs.  The 
first  prize  in  the  stove  plants  was  awarded  to  Mr  Garnett,  for  a  Gloriosa  suberba,  of  which  there 
were  three  exhibited.  The  season  flowers  or  those  which  particularly  fell  in  at  this  meeting,  were 
caniations  and  dahlias  Theformerwerevery  numerous  and  beautiful,  particularly  the  purple 
and  the  scarlet  flake ;  the  piccotees  we  did  not  so  much  admire,  The  double  dahlia  (a  class  of 
flowers  much  cultivated  of  late,  and  which,  by  their  rich  colours,  and  splendid  appearance, 
well  compensate  for  the  trouble),  made  a  ratlier  prominent  show ;  they  were  not  numerous,  but 
very  rich.  The  single  dahlias,  a  tew  of  which  were  brought,  looked  plain  and  humble  beside 
their  conspicuous  neighbours.  A  basket  of  flowers  to  whirch  the  fir.st  prize  was  awarded,  coiitri. 
buted  by  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  was  the  best  we  ever  remember  to  liave  seen.  The  bright  and 
contrasted  colours  of  the  flowers,  together  with  the  taste  exercised  in  the  arrangement,  rendered 
it  very  striking.  The  fruit  tables,  generally,  were  well  covered,  and  made  a  show  quite  equal 
to  that  of  any  former  meeting,  tlie  grapes,  pines,  and  melons,  in  particular.  The  vegetables 
were  well  grown,  except  cauliflowers :  we  have  seen  much  larger  than  what  were  exhibited.  The 
excellent  arrangement  of  two  bands,  the  8th  Hussars  and  60th  Rifles,  gave  general  satisfaction. 
Numerous  prizes  were  awarded — and  the  medals  of  the  Society  were  also  awarded  to  tliose  per- 
sons who  had  won  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  in  amount,  during  the  present  year,  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  society. 

SHEFFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth,  and  we  believe  the  last  exhibition  for  the  year,  of  the  Sheffield  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, was  held  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Music  Hall,  September  14th,  on  whicoh  ccasiou  the  room  was 
most  splendid  with  Dahlias  placed  on  wire  frames  in  the  form  of  the  King's  Arms,  a  star,  and 
other  devices,  The  aims  were  sent  by  Mr.  Harrison,  from  Wortley  ^  the  star  from  Chatsworth, 
by  Mr.  Paxton  ;  and  the  Prince  of  V,'ales's  Feathers  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Levick ;  and  con- 
sisted of  6000  flowers  of  600*  dift'erent  shades.  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Clarbro',  near  Retford,  sent 
a  fine  specimen  of  Nortli-Clay  Hops,  which  was  much  admired.  The  was  also  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  Dahlias  as  show  flowers,  a  good  supply  of  green-house  plants  for  oniaraent,  and  the 
difl'ercnt  specimens  of  frui's  and  vegetables  could  not  be  surpas.sed.  It  is  gratifying  to  state 
that  about  3000  persons  honoured  the  exhibition  with  their  company,  consisting  principally  of 
the  first  families  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Too  iiiuch  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  Ma- 
naging Committee  for  their  great  exertions;  but  the  best  reward  they  wished  for  their  labours  is 
airincreased  number  of  subscribers,  and  in  this  we  hope  they  will  b«  gratified.  In  the  evening, 
about  forty  gentlemen,  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Society,  sat  down  to  a  superior  dinner  at 
the  Tontine  Inn. 

NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 
This  exhibition  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  14th.  Its  usefulness  was  never  so  fully  demon- 
strated as  in  the  splendid  magnificence,  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Every  thing  was  there  from  the  Pine  to  the  Pumpkin,  in  such  rich  profusion  as  was  never  wit- 
nessd  in  this  country.  The  company  was  even  more  numerous  than  heretofore.  Numbers  of 
prizes  were  awarded.  Mr  Thurtell  has  for  some  days  past  been  exhibiting,  at  Eaton,  the  most 
magnificient  Dahlias,  both  for  intensity  and  s|)leiidour  of  colour,  and  for  magnitude  ever  seen. 
Mr.  Cnishaw  exhibited  six  bunches  of  splendidly  fine  grapes,  the  property  of  Mr.  Roe,  weighing 
about  20lbs.  Wc  undcretand  that  Mr.  Roe  is'about  to  take  them  to  town,  to  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty.  Mr.  George  Thuvtell  at  Ipswich  Horticultural  Show,  (of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber,) carried  off  the  best  prize  for  grapes. 
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TAUNTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting'of  the  Taunton  and  West  Somerset  Horticultural  Exliibition  was  held  on 
Sept.  I6th.  Two  o'clock  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  adrais.sion  of  visitors,  but  the  com- 
mittee, occupied  with  the  cares  and  duties  peculiar  to  the  commencement  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking-, could  not  get  through  the  arrangements  until  three  o'clock,  which  occasioned  much 
inconvenience  to  the  numerous  and  respectable  company  who  waited  for  entrance  totlie  room. 
The  door  at  length  being  opened,  an  elegant  and  novel  treat  presented  itself.  In  the  centre  was  a 
large  stand  filled  with  rare  and  beautiful  products  of  the  garden  and  hothouse.  At  the  western 
end  were  placed  two  very  finely-covered  hop  poles,  in  profuse  bearing.  The  hops  were  sin- 
gularly large  and  healthy.  These  were  kindly  presented  by  Mr.  R.  Ham,  from  the  grounds  at 
Orchard  Portman,  near  this  town.  A  star  of  splendid  Dahlias  of  almost  every  possible  diversity 
of  colour  from  Mr.  Young's  Nursery,  suspended  over  the  door-way  of  the  room  attracted  great 
notice,  and  was  certainly  very  beautiful.  Another  star  of  Dahlias  of  different  formation,  but  of  sin- 
gular richness  and  variety  of  colour,  from  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Killerton,  appeared  over  the  card-room 
door,  and  near  it  was  a  large  crown  of  Dahlias,  supplied  by  the  same  nurseryman,  in  which  were 
some  superb  flowers.  His  German  Asters  were  also  lovely.  Some  baskets  of  Dahlias  from  Dy- 
mond's  and  from  Lucombe's  of  Exeter,  displayed  admirable  specimens  of  that  delightful  pa- 
geant of  our  gardens.  A  variety  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  was  arranged  around  the 
room;  many  specimens  of  which  Cattracted  great  attention.  The  giape.*  were  magnificent. 
There  were  but  few  melons,  but  those  shewn  were  capital ;  a  small  green  one  of  exquisite  flavour 
was  honoured  with  the  prize.  The  distribution  of  the  prizes  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  late  hour  that  the  difl'ereut  competitors  were  apprized  of  the  adjudica- 
tions. The  novelty  of  the  occasion  brought  a  considerable  influx  of  feishioiiable  company  to  the 
town,  and  the  room  was  at  one  time  completely  filled  with  spectators. 


IV.— CHOICE  OR  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS, 

FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  ROUND  LONDON. 


AT  MESSRS.  AVILLIAM  ROLLISON  &  SONS',    TOOTING. 

HOT  HOUSE. 

Cypripcdium  insigne.     Hibiscus  Rosa-sinensis.  Magnolia  pumila.  Sinuingia  Helleri. 

Crinum  hybridum.         mutabilis.         Nymphaea  pygmsea. villosa. 

Francisca  Hopeana.         Hedychium  Gardeneri-  Pancratium  speciosum. .  velutina. 

Gesneria  rutila.  anum.  Passiflora  alata.  Tlieophrasta  longifolia. 

macrostachya.  Melasloma  corymbosa.   priuceps.  Vanda  multiflora. 

Hibiscus  liliiflorus.        — 


•  malabathrica.  Sarcanthus  rostratus.      Vernonia  axillaeflora. 


Alstra'meria  hirtella. 

pelegrina. 

Acacia  impressa. 
Aster  lilicina. 
Boronia  denticulata. 
Bursaria  spinosa. 
Buchneria,  species. 
Calceolaria  diff'usa. 

micans. 

Gilleni. 

Herbertiana. 

thyr.soides. 

plantaginea. 

Crowea  saligna. 
Ceanothus  azureus. 
Campy lia  laciniata. 

Asclepias  tuberosa 

pulchra. 

Aster,    many  species. 
Cyclamen  Europceum. 

album 

— -  Chisii. 


Campanula  glomerata- 
alba,  lacticolor,  & 
other  species. 

Colchicura  byzantiuura 

autumnale. 

album. 

flor.  pi. 

Clematis  calycina. 

florida. 

flora  pi. 

Delphinium  phoeni- 
ceum. 

Daphne  oleifolia. 


GREEN 
Chironia  decussata. 

frutescens,  alba. 

linifolia. 

Convolvulus  althajoides 
Dracophyllum  gracile. 
Ericas.    53  fine  species 

and  varieties. 
Fuchsia  virgata. 

microphylla. 

macrostema. 

pedunculata. 

Gnidia  levigata. 
Grevillea  acanthifolia. 

linearis. 

Goodenia  grandiflora. 
Hibbertia  pedunculata. 

HAR 
Daphne  Dauphinii. 
Erythrolsena  conspicua. 
Escallonea  rubra. 
Gentiana  saponaria. 

and  other  species. 
Gaillardia  bicolor. 

aristata. 

Leiicojum  autumnale. 
Linnea  borealis. 
Lupinus  polyphyllus. 

albus. 

Linnm  maritimum. 
Liatris  hurailis. 

spicata. 

scariosa. 

Lobelia  splendens. 
■ fulgens. 

erinoides. 

tyanthina. 


HOUSE. 

Hallia  imbricata. 
Helichrysum  splendens 
Tsotoma  axilaHs. 
Jasminum  gracile. 
Leschenaultia  formosa. 

oblata. 

Lophospermum  enibes. 

cens. 
Oxalis  Deppii. 

floribuuda. 

— Martii. 

Pimelia  linifolia. 
Polygala  Heisteri. 
Passiflora  palmata. 

coerulea. 


Rulingia  pannosa. 
Scaeyola  microcarpa. 
Salpiglossis  atro-pur- 

purea. 
Stenochilus  maculatus. 
Salvia  chamajdrys. 

coccinea. 

Graham  i. 

fulgens. 

bicolor. 

Statice  sinuata. 
Verbena  alata. 

melindres. 

Aubletia. 

pulchella. 


racemosa.         Wisteria  corymbosa. 


DY. 

QDnothera  serotina. 

missouriensis. 

macrocarpon. 

Parnassia  palustris. 
Phlox  pumila. 

odorata. 

Lyoni. 

new  French  wh. 

tardiflora. 

reflexa. 

glomerata. 

Thompsoni. 

Shepherdi. 

Potentilla  coccinea. 

Mayiana, 

Mackayana. 

Pentstemon  ovatum. 

Richardsoni 

Rhexia  virginica. 


Rudbeckia  serotina. 

purpurea. 

Newmanni. 

pinnata. 

Rosa  odorata.  4  var. 

Noisette,  7  var. 

ludica,  4  var. 

semperfloreus,  4  v. 

moschata,  plena. 

M'Cartney. 

perpetual  crimson 

four  seasons. 

Grevillii. 

microphylla. 

Sternbergia  lutea. 
Spigeha  marylandica. 
Spiraea  bella. 
Tigridia  pavonia. 
conchiflora. 
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AT  MESSRS.  RONALDS  &  SON'S,    BRENTFORD. 

GBEEN  HOUSE. 
Lithospermum  scan-     Liniim  maritimum.        Salpiglossis  atropurpu.   Poppy  Anemones,  fine, 

dens.  Asclepias  tuberosa.  reus,  in  variety.  sown  in  March. 

Trachelium  coeruleum.  Glartiolus  psitticina. 

HAKDY. 

Galinsogrea  triloba.  Stephania.  Georgiatia.  King  of  the  Whites. 

Silene  picta.  Splendida.  William  IV.  Cora. 

Lupinus  Barclayana.  Zelinda.  Queen  Adelaide.  Julia. 

Hibiscus  Africanus.  Foster's  Constantia.  Prince  George.  Lady  Osborn. 

DAHLIAS.  Well's  Bellona.  Surpass  Triumph-royal  Queen  of  Roses. 

Lady  Liverpool.  Densa.  Philip  the  First.  Mountain  of  Snow. 

Summit  of  Perfection.  Queen  of  August.  Foster's  Seedhng.  Globe  Pink. 

Eminent.  Albania.  Firabriata  Surpass.  Nymphifolia. 

Electra.  Crimson  Turban.  Globe  Orange.  Alba  Multiflora. 

Black  Prince.  Banatt's  Susanna.  Herschel.  Lady  Fitz-Harris. 

Indiana.  Bona  Dea.  Dwarf  Rubella.  Scarlet  Donna  Maiia. 

AT  MESSRS.  C.  LODDlGES  &  SONS',  HACKNEY. 

HOT    HOUSE. 

Testudinaria  Lagunien  Zygopetelon  maxillaris  Epidendrum  elongata.    Maranta  cuspidata. 

Justicia  venuti.  Mackai.    cochleatum.  comosa. 

Sinningia  villosa.  crinitum. polybulbosa  Dendrobium  Squallis. 

Helleri.  Bletia  vericunda.  Cypripedium  venustum  Pleurothallis  racemi- 

Jasminuin])aniculatum  Stylis  micrantha. insigne.  flora. 

Vanda  rostrata.  Liparis  foliosa.  Heterotaxis  crassifolia  Cymbidium  lancifolium 

GREEN    HOUSE. 

Andromeda  sinensis.       Aloe  saponaria  latifolia.  Stapelia  elegans.  Lagerstrcemia  Indica 

Hibiscus  pedunculatus  mitrasformis.  divaricata.  rosa. 

Kalmia  hirsuta.  Stapelia  vetula.  sororia.  Polygala  grandiflora. 

Wilsonia  corymbosa.      stellaris.  crispa.  cordifolia. 

Vernonia  flexuosa.  reflexa.  and  others.  Crmum  saligna. 

Guidium  simplex. 

HARDY. 

Escallonia  serrata.  Liatris  spha?roidea.  Lilium  autumnale. 

Gentiana  saponaria.  —  scariosa.  Leucojum  autumnale. 

AT  MR.  JOSEPH  KNIGHT'S,  KINGS-ROAD,  CHELSEA. 
EXOIICS,  FLOWERING  JULY,  AUGUST,  &  SEPTEMBER,  18.31. 
Bellardiera,  sp.  nova.  Gompholobium  reticulatum.  Stylidium,  sp.  nova, 

flowers  blue ;    a  Deautiful  free  flow-  Cephalotus  folliciilaris.  handsome. 

enng  climber.  flowered  in  July,  this  is  the  singular  Pimelia  sylvestris. 

Gompholobium  lanatum.  Pitcher-Plant,  of  New-Holland.  rare, 

a  handsome  free-flowering  shrub. 


v.— NATURALIST  S  CALENDAR. 

FOR   OCTOBER. 


BOTANY. 

The  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  decaying  foliage  of  tree*  and  shrubs,  at  this  season,  cannot  but 
be  an  object  of  interest  to  every  one,  who  has  the  least  feeling  for  the  works  of  Nature.  Trees 
have  not  in  general  showy  flowers ;  but  this,  in  msst  of  them,  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
richness  of  their  autumnal  tints.  Few  flowers  exceed  in  brilliancy  the  deep  scarlet  of  the 
Virginian  Creeper,  and  few  flowering  shrubs  are  more  gay  than  the  Elm,  in  its  bright  yellow 
garment.  Every  species  seems  to  liave  a  colour  or  shade  peculiar  to  itself,  and  by  attending  to 
these,  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  each  other  at  sight.  M.  Prinsep,  in  the  4th  Vol.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  at  Geneva,  has  detailed  some  interesting  exper- 
iments on  the  change  of  colour  in  leaves,  He  finds,  that  when  leaves  are  shaded  from  the 
light,  they  do  not  change  colour  at  all,  but  fall  ofl"  green  ;  or  that  any  part  of  a  leaf  which 
happens  to  be  in  the  shade,  does  not  change  colour,  though  the  remainder  of  the  leaf  does.  The 
colouring  matter  he  discovers  to  be  a  resinous  substance,  (which  he  calls  C/iromule,)  common 
both  to  the  green  and  yellow  'eaf.  In  the  green  state,  it  is  soluble  in  fixed  and  essential  oils; 
in  the  yellow  state  it  is  inaoluble.  The  yellow  Chromule,  or  the  yellow  leaf,  if  left  for  a 
length  of  time  in  alkali,  is  completely  restored  to  its  origmal  beautiful  green  colour :  and  the 
green  Chromule,  or  green  leaf,  if  treated  similarly  with  acid,  acquires  the  yellow  or  red  of  the 
decaying  leaves.  His  conclu.sions,  therefor^,  are,  "  1st, — that  all  the  coloured  parts  of  vege- 
tables contain  a  peculiar  substance,  (Chromule,)  capable  of  changuig  colour  by  slight  modili- 
firations.  2nd, — T:iat  the  autumnal  colour  of  leaves  is  owing  to  tlie  ti.xation  of  oxygen,  and  to 
a  sort  of  acidification  of  the  Chromule" 

Trees  begin  now  to  lose  their  leaves  ;  the  first  frost  strips  the  Ash,  and  the  rest  soon  fo'low. 
Most  vegetables  seem  preparing  for  a  state  of  torpor;  the  shoots  and  blossoms  for  the  ensaing 
spring,  are  so  well  secured  under  the  various  coverings  and  varnish  of  the  buds,  that  no  cold 
can  reach  them,  and  they  safely  endure  the  tttmost  severity  of  winter. 
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But  few  plants  come  into  flower  this  month,  but  several  still  remain,  or  from  those  preceding. 

The  plants  proper  to  the  month  are  Crocus  nudijiorus,  Naked-Howtring  autumnal  Crocus, 
■which  has  been  found  in  but  few  places  in  Enarland  j  viz. — Nottingham  Meadows ;  tlie  Holmes, 
Derby;  near  Liverpool;  and  near  Halifax.  This  beautiful  flower,  like  She  Colc/ticum,  appears 
without  leaves,  which  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  the  following  spring.  Hedera  helix. 
Ivy  ;  Scleranthus  annuus,  Annual  Knavvel. 

The  Mosses  present  an  interesting  assemblage  to  tlie  Botanist;  many  of  these  are  now  going 
into  flower,  and  the  singular  construction  of  their  reproductive  organs,  and  indeed  of  every  part 
of  the  plant,  will  amply  compensate  him  for  tlie  trouble  of  the  minute  investigation  which 
they  require.  The  species  now  in  flower  are,  Tortula  muralis,  Wall  Screw-moss ;  Enculypta 
(.Ipina,  Aljiine  Extinguislier-moss;  Grimmia  maTitima  Sea  Griinmia  ;  Tortula  convobita,  Con- 
vohite  Screw-Moss  ,  T.  sul/ulata.  Bristle-shaped  Screw-moss ;  T.  barbata,  Bearded  Screw-moss  ; 
Hypnum  triquelrutn,  Three-cornered  Feather-moss;  and  H.  scorpioides,  Scorjiion  Feather-moss 

ZOOLOGY. 

Insects. — "In  the  month  of  October  the  Ivy  blooms  in  profusion,  and  spreading  over  the 
warm  side  of  some  neglected  wall,  or  the  sunny  bark  of  the  broad  asli  on  the  bank,  its  flowers 
become  a  universal  banquet  to  the  insect  race.  The  Great  Black  Fly,  Musca  ijTossa,  and  its 
numerous  tribe,  with  multitudes  of  small  winged  creatures,  resort  to  them  ;  and  there  we  see 
those  beautiful  animals,  the  latest  birth  of  the  year,  the  Admiral,  Vanessa  alalaifii,  and  Pea- 
cock, /'.  lo.  Butterflies  hanging  with  expand'  d  wings,  like  opeu  flowers  themselves,  enjoying 
the  sunny  gleam  and  feeding  on  the  sweet  liquor  that  distils  fnom  the  nectary  of  this  plant. 
{Journal  of  a  Naturalist,)  The  Humming-bird-Hawk.nioth,  Mucroghssvm  sletluturum  may 
still  be  seen  flitting  round  flowers,  and  sipping  their  honey,  without  aligliting.  The 
Painted  Lady  Butterfly,  Pontia  cardui,  may  sometimes  yet  he  found  on  the  Fi;'ld  Scabious. 
The  Gamma  Moth,  Phnliena  Gamma. —  Hazel-nuts  may  frequently  be  found  with  the  kernel 
partly  eaten  away  by  a  small  grub;  this  is  occasioned  by  the  larvae  of  the  Curcvlio  nucmn. 
Nut  Weevil.  The  insect  deposits  its  t^^,  which  is  brown,  and  very  small,  on  the  outside  of  the 
nut,  while  in  its  soft  and  unripe  state;  as  soon  as  the  grub  is  hatched,  it  eats  its  v,ay  through 
the  tender  .shell,  into  the  nut,  feeding  upon  that,  and  the  white  substance  in  the  inside,  till 
they  become  too  hard  or  dry.  It  then  commences  eating  the  kernel,  which  has  now  become 
sufticiently  large  and  ripe  for  the  purjiose,  taking  care  to  keep  the  hole  opeu  by  which  it  entered, 
both  for  a  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  likewise  as  a  passage  to  escape  by,  when  full  grown.  About 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  or  perhaps  the  latter  end  of  September,  the  nut  becomes  perfectly 
ripe,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  The  Weevil,  which  is  at  this  time  generally  fully  prepared  for 
its  change,  works  itself  out  at  the  hole  by  which  it  entered,  and  buries  itself  in  the  ground. 
Soon  after,  it  changes  into  a  chrysalis,  in  which  state  it  remains  till  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  it  assumes  its  beetle  form. 

The  habits  of  the  spider  are  bes;t  observed  now,  and  collections  of  the  species  made. 

Birds. — In  this  month,  the  immense  and  almost  infinite  multitudes  of  birds,  which  are  bred  in 
the  Arctic  Regions,  leave  their  native  haunts,  in  search  of  milder  climates,  and  a  supply  of  food 
during  tlie  severity  of  winter.  In  this,  their  instinct  is  directed  by  the  countless  shoals  of  fish 
which  annually  leave  the  same  seas,  and  spreading  themselves  over  the  whole  ocean  of  the 
warraer  parts  of  the  .globe,  offer  a  supply  of  food  botli  to  man,  and  to  various  marine  animals, 
as  well  as  sea-fowl. 

The  Birds  visit  the  coasts  first,  where  they  remain  some  time,  till  the  increasing  cold  obliges 
them  to  seek  food  further  inland.  The  numerous  species  of  the  Ducli.  tribe,  seek  the  fens, 
lakes,  and  rivers;  at  first  in  the  most  secluded  spots,  till  the  severity  of  the  weatlier  drives 
them  nearer  the  haunts  of  man.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  species  of  this  genus  which  usually 
frequent  Britain  have  now  arrived,  as  the  Common  Wild  Duck,  ylnas  hosc/ias ;  Wildgoose, 
A.anseT;  Scaup  Duck,  A  moTila;  Shoveller,>4.  clypeatn;  Pochard,  y^./(?r/na;  8ic.  The  Green- 
shank,  .S'co/opajc  y/«</ii  ;  Common  Snipe,  &c.  Gallinago,  Sfc;  the  Purre,  Tringj  Cinclus ;  and 
other  species  of  Sandpipers;  the  Redwing,  Turdus  iliacus;  and  several  other  winter  birds  of 
passage  may  now  be  found, 

The  Curlew,  Aumeniiis  Arijuata-,  and  Godwit,  Scolopax  <pgocephala;  leave  the  marshes  for 
the  sea  shore,  as  soon  as  the  frosts  set  in. 

Larks  are  now  congregated  in  flocks,  and  great  numbers  are  taken  in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  Marten,  Hirundo  urhica ;  and  a  few  Swallows  may  still  be  seen  till  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

Fishes. — Immense  shoals  of  herrings,  Clvpea  harengus  of  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth 
now  appear  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  the  opposite  Continent,  and  the  Herring  fishery  com- 
mences. 

Salmon,  Salmo  solar,  now  asend  the  rivers  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 
They  have  been  found  in  the  Derbyshire  Derwent,  as  high  as  Bel|)er,  which  is,  according  to 
the  course  of  the  rivers,  120  miles  trom  the  sea.  In  their  journey,  no  obstacle  can  interrupt 
their  progress,  they  mount  the  weirs,  falls,  or  whatever  obstructs  their  passage,  frequently 
leaping  out  of  the  water  to  a  considerable  height. 
RePTILKS, — Snakes  become  torpid. 

METEOROLOGY. 

The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  now  greatly  increased  and  evaporation  diminished.     The 
mists  which  now  form  on  the  low-lands  on  a  fine  evening,  appearing  like  broad  sheets  of  water, 
covering  every  object  but  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  which  are  gradually  drawn  up  the  hills 
in  the  morning,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  sights  of  the  whole  year. 
Barometer.— Mean  Height  29,7^4.     Highest  30,610.     Lowest  28,740  inches. 
THEEMOMETE't. — Mean  Temperature  48,9  degrees.    Highest  68.    Lowest  27  degrees. 
Rain. — Mean  quantity  2,073  inches. 
Evaporation.— Mean  1,488.  O.J. 


VI.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 

FOB     OCTOBER. 


The  past  month  has  been  remarkably  favourable  for  most  Horticultural  operations;  the  wea- 
ther has  been  particularly  dry;  seeds  have  ripened  well,  and  such  fruit-trees  that  have  been 
properly  manag-ed,  have  all  the  appearance  of  producing;  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  next 
season,  providing  the  sprina;  should  ])rove  favourable.  We  wish  to  impress  upon  those  persons 
who  have  fruit-trees  to  plant,  that  this  is  the  best  spason  of  the  year  for  the  purpose,  and 
particularly  so  till  the  leaves  have  dropped,  after  which,  it  is  as  well  to  defer  the  operation 
until  early  in  the  spring;  it  must  be  remembered  that  leaves  are  vital  organs,  and  so  long  as 
deciduo\is  plants  retain  thera,  circulation  is  still  in  operation;  it  is  therefore  much  better  to 
remove  all  trees,  with  most  part  of  the  leaves  on,  so  that  by  their  co-operation,  the  tree  may 
be  established  in  its  new  habitation,  before  the  severe  weather  advances.  All  trees  may  be 
removed  with  safety  this  month,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Every  dry  day  should 
now  be  made  the  most  of,  in  getting  and  storing  fruits,  winter  vegetables,  and  also  to  remove 
small  weeds,  which  appear  rather  numerously  in  the  beginning  of  this  month ;  indeed  October 
is  one  of  the  most  important  months  in  the  year  to  Horticulturalists.  Roots,  vegetables,  &c., 
have  now  to  be  carefully  preserved  for  winter  use,  and  many  preparations  for  the  ensuing  year 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Apples  should  now  be  gathered  in  dry  days,  and  carefully  placed  in  the  fruit-room :  those 
who  have  no  fruit-room,  may  put  the  more  choice  kinds  into  earthen  jars,  securing- 
the  top  of  the  jar  so  as  to  make  it  airtight.  If  there  is  neither  fruit-room  or  any  indoor 
convenience,  they  may  be  pitted  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes. — If  this  is  done,  take 
care  to  use  clean  straw  to  cover  thera,  before  the  soil  is  jiut  on.  Broken  stone  or  cinder- 
ashes  ought  to  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  all  pits,  u.sed  for  preserving  fruits,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  put  such  sorts  into  one  pit,  as  will  ripen  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Where 
there  is  more  than  one  sort  in  a  pit,  there  should  be  a  division  of  soil  put  betwixt  them. 
Apricot,  Peach,  and  Nectarine  Trees  should  be  kept  securely  nailed  to  the  wall,  as  the 
branches,  at  this  season,  if  neglected,  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  winds.  To  accelerate 
the  ripening  of  the  wood,  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  trees  and  carefully  shorten  the 
leaves  one  half,  to  admit  the  sun's  rays. 
Cherries  and  Plums,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  the  leaves  have  fallen  off,  must  be  pruned 

and  nailed. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  Taa.y  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall;  in  doing- this,  leave  a 
regular  snpply  of  young  wood  from  the  bottom,  to  fill  up  the  places  of  decayed  unfruitful 
branches  that  may  be  taken  out. 
Strawberries  may  still  be  planted,  if  omitted  last  month ;  but  it  is  better  to  plant  in  Septem. 

her,  as  early  trosts  injure  late  plantations. 
Planting.  This  is  the  bestseasou  to  plant  Apples,  I'ears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Apricots,  Peaehes  and 
Nectarines  ;  in  doing  so,  preserve  the  roots  as  entire  as  possible,  and  do  not  tread  them 
down. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 
Fibrous-rooted  Plants  may  be  increased  by  dividing  their  roots. 
Carnation  Layers,  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  protected  from   heavy  rains,  frosts,  and 

cutting  winds. 
Auriculas. — See  No.  2,  page  57  of  the  Register. 
/?a/</ws  require  particular  attention  this  month;  for  their  treatment,  refer  to  page  145  of  the 

present  number. 
Plant    Tulips,    Ranunculus,  Anemonies,  Hyacmths,    and  the  more  common  sorts  of  bulbs 
they  must  be  protected  from  heavy  rains  and  h-osts,  by  coverings,  which  should  be  removed 
in  open  weather. 
Chrysanthemums,  in  pots  ought  to  be  removed  into  the  green-house.     Care  should  be  taken  to 
admit  as  much  air   as  possible  to  strengthen  the  plants  and  prevent  thera  showing  their 
flower-buds  weakly.     Chrysanthemums  against  walls  must  be  kept  neatly  nailed  up. 
Forcing.  All  plants  from  the  Tiatural  ground,  intended  for  forcing  in  the  spring,  should  now  be 
cai-efully  potted;  taking  care  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  roots  as  possible,  such  as   Roses, 
Pinks,  &c.  &c. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 
Cabbages,  for  spring  crops,  should  now  be  planted.     A  small  bed  should  be  pricked  out,  four 
inches  apart,  to  fill  up  with  in  the  spring,  or  to  plant  out,  as  occasion  mayrequire,  for  a 
second  crop. 
Celery.    Continue  to  earth  up  Celery  in  dry  weather ;  Ir't  it  be  perfectly  dry,  and  be  careful 
not  to  earth  it  up  to^)  high,  as  it  retards  its  growth ;  cai'e  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the 
earth  penetrate  to  the  heart  in  the  operation. 
Cardoous,  before  eating,  must  have  their  leaves  tied  up,  earthing  them  carefully  afterwards. 
CauliJiowcTs  may  now  be  planted  in  south  aspects,  under  hand  glasses,  for  an  early  crop;  late 
sown  plants  should  be  pricked  under  a  frame  to  stand  the  winter;  50  or  60  plants  should 
be  planted  in  pots,  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  plunged  in  a  cold  frame,  to  plant  in  the 
spring  for  an  early  crop. 
Lettuce,  to  stand  the  winter,  should  now  be  planted   in  a   warm  situation  ;  keep  a  supply  in 

the  frames,  lest  the  fro.sts  should  cut  off  those  plantfd  on  the  borders. 
Peas  and  Beans,  may  be  sown  for  an  early  crop;  but  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon:  but  it 

is  always  advisable  to  sow  a  few  in  favourable  situation.*. 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Heel,  Scorzonera,  Salsify,  ^-c,  should  be  taken  up;  choosft  a  dry  sunny  day 

for  the  purpose  ;  let  them  be  carefully  conveyed  to  the  root-cellar,  and  buried  in  sand. 
Onions,  if  not  done  last  mouth,  must  now  be  taken  U|) ;  let  them  remain  for  a  few  days  expo- 
sed to  the  sun  and  air,  until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  then  remove  them  to  the  onion - 
room,  which  should  he  in  a  dry,  airy,  situation. 
Mvshroom-bcds  may  still  be  made,  where  wanting. 
Asparagus  and  Artichokes,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  should  receive  their  winter  dressing, 

and  be  carefully  protected  from  frosts. 
Herbs  for  forcing  in  the  winter  should  now  be  potted,  as  Mint,  Tarragon,  &c, 

Ci.Jc'Mlt,  I'lintcr,  DiiQicl.l,  near  i;c.'by. 
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PART  I. HORTICULTURE,  &c. 

ORIGINx\L  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article   I. — -Description  of  a  House  for  growing  Early 
Grapes,  S^c.     By  Mr.  J.  Haythorn. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  seen  your  invitation  to  gardeners,  and  all  others  in- 
terested in  Horticulture,  requesting  them  to  communicate  their  ideas  on 
constructing  forcing  houses;  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the  description  of  a 
house,  u^hich  I  conceive  well  adapted  for  forcing  early  Grapes,  and  late 
crops  of  Poaches  and  Nectarines ; — I  consider  these  to  be  equally  as  valu- 
able as  early  crops,  and  I  think  may  be  easily  accomplished. 

The  house  I  v/ould  propose,  should  be  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  about 
three  feet  high  in  the  front,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  the  back ;  and 
heated  in  the  usual  way,  with  flues  or  hot  water.  The  front  must  be  so 
contrived,  that  the  vines  on  the  rafters  can  be  taken  entirely  out,  at  plea- 
sure. The  back  must  be  formed  of  pillars,  (one  under  every  third  rafter) 
composed  of  either  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  with  a  sufficient  plate  and 
coping  on  the  top.  The  space  betwixt  the  pillars,  should  be  filled  up 
with  strong  moveable  wooden  panels,  so  that  at  the  time  the  peach-trees 
have  done  bearing,  and  the  wood  is  well-iipened,  say  about  the  month 
of  December,  the  panels  may  be  moved  from  the  north  to  the  south  side 
of  the  peach  trees, — thus  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  the  weather  on 
a  northern  aspect ;  being  careful  however,  that  the  first  exposure  be  in 
mild  weather,  and  should  it  afterwards  be  very  severe,  the  pillars  and 
copins:,  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  a  sufficient  protection  against  dri- 
ving rains,  &;c. 

The  vines  might  be  brought  into  the  house,  through  the  front,  and 
trained  up  the  rafters  a  month  or  so  before  the  peaches  were  exposed,  in 
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order  to  bring  them  on  slowly ;  and  afterwards,  the  heat  could  be  regu- 
lated at  discretion.  Pots  of  strawberries,  peaches,  or  vines,  might  be 
introduced,  for  either  early  or  late  forcing. 

When  the  early  crop  of  grapes  was  ripened  off  and  gathered,  the  lights 
might  be  removed,  and  put  to  some  other  purpose,  until  wanted  for  the 
peaches  in  autumn, — or  if  the  vines  on  the  rafters  were  taken  out,  as  I 
before  observed,  a  succession  of  vines,  in  pots,  might  be  introduced,  at 
any  season.  However,  I  would  recommend  the  lights  to  be  removed, 
and  the  panels  to  be  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  peach-trees;  and  so 
let  the  house  remam  thus  exposed,  until  the  peach-trees  again  require 
protection. 

The  following,  are  the  sorts  I  would  recommend  ; — of  Grapes,  the 
Black  and  While  Muscadine,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  Harris 
son's  Black,  Black  and  White  Frontignac,  Parsley  Leaved,  and  White 
Sweet-Water;  of  Peaches,  the  Galande,  Late  Admirable,  Teton  de 
Venus,  and  Catharine  Peach;  and  of  Nectarines,  the  Brugnion,  Ver- 
mash,  and  Late  Newington. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

J.  Haythorn. 
JVnttinyham,  Sept.  22nd,   1831. 


Article  II. — On  an  Economical  Plan  of  Growing  Apples, 
and  other  Fruit.     By  A  PoMOLOGlST. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  seen  vvhat  appears  to  me  a  very  economical  plan  of 
growing  Apples,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  in  a  kitchen-garden, 
a  description  of  which  I  send  you,  and  if  you  think  it  worthy  of  insertion 
in  your  Register,  it  is  entirely  at  your  service. 

The  trees  are  planted  on  the  edges  of  the  walk,  dwarfs  and  standards 
alternately,  and  trained  horizontally,  by  means  of  arbour-poles,  so  as  to 
form  an  arbour,  which  would  be  as  pleasant  in  hot  weather,  in  a  kitchen 
garden,  as  an  arbour  of  flowers  would  be  in  a  pleasure  garden ;  and  if 
the  walk  should  be  wanted  for  wheeling  dung,  &c.  to  the  borders,  open- 
ings miglit  be  left  for  that  purpose.  The  arbour-poles  would  last  as  long 
as  the  trees  would  require  support,  for  after  the  arbour  is  formed,  the 
trees  will  support  themselves,  the  young  shoots  being  tied  to  the  old 
stems,  to  keep  the  whole  covered  with  good  wood.  If  this  plan  was 
more  adopted,  and  fruit-trees  planted  after  this  manner  in  orchards,  the 
vegetables  and  small-growing  fruits,  would  have  a  more  free  air,  and 
consequently  be  larger  and  better,  than  in  the  present  way  of  growing 
them.  In  many  enclosed  gardens  in  England,  the  south  side  of  these 
arbours,  might  be  made  up  of  peaches  and  apricots. 
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How  would  an  arbour  look,  the  size  of  the  gate-way,  and  as  high  as 
the  orchard  wall,  at  Chatsworth,  down  the  longest  walk  from  the  end  of 
the  garden?  If  covered  with  fruit,  I  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect; 
and  the  ground  would  be  completely  saved. 

In  the  event  of  spring  frosts,  as  in  May  last,  the  groimd  being  covered 
with  stems  and  young  shoots,  a  degree  of  warmth  would  be  confined  in 
the  arbour,  which  would  allow  the  blossoms  inside  to  set,  and  make  the 
crop  of  fruit  more  certain,  than  in  the  old  method.  The  apples  this 
year,  I  perceive,  are  almost  all  in  the  middle  of  the  trees. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 
October  ith,  1831.  A  Pomologist. 


Article  III. — On  a  Mode  of  Propagating  PclargoiiininSy 
after  being  nipped  by  frosts. 

Gentlemen, 

If  you  think  the  following  mode  of  propagating  Pelargo- 
niums, (or  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Cape  or  Window  Geraniums) 
deserving  of  a  place  in  your  Horticultural  Register,  I  shall  feel  obliged 
by  its  insertion  in  your  next  number.  I  have  tried  the  method  pro- 
posed, several  times  with  complete  success,  and  hope  it  may  be  the 
means  of  preserving  many  of  these  interesting  plants,  which  would 
otherwise  be  desbroyed  by  the  winter. 

Many  of  your  readers  have,  doubtless,  had  their  Geraniums  nipped 
by  frost,  and  may  have  observed  that  the  roots  and  stem,  from  their 
succulence,  are  frequently  com])letely  killed  by  it,  and  soon  in  a  state 
of  decay ;  while  the  extremities  of  the  branches  continue  in  a  green  and 
vegetating  state,  even  for  months  after  this  has  taken  place.  Young 
shoots  and  leaves  are  pushed  forth,  though  from  the  want  of  proper 
nourishment  from  below,  they  continue  very  small,  and  if  left  to  them- 
selves, the  decay  of  the  stem,  extends  itself  to  the  branches,  and  the 
shoots  die. 

Having  had  some  plants  in  this  state,  and  finding  that  I  could 
not  continue  them  by  cuttings,  ^^'hich  soon  decayed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  stem ;  I  took  off  the  small  shoots,  above-mentioned, 
close  to  the  stem,  and  planted  them  in  light  vegetable-mould  and 
sand,  under  glasses,  they  quickly  struck  root,  and  in  a  short  time 
formed  vigorous  plants,  which  were  much  better  shaped  than  if  raised 
from  cuttings. 

I  know  not  whether  the  above  be  new  to  you,  but  I  have  ne\-er 
seen  it  mentioned  in  any  Work,  and  as  the  Pelargoniums   are  such 
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universal  favorites  us  window  plants,  any  mode  of  jn-eserving  them 
from  entire  destruction  by  the  winter,  must,  1  should  think,  be  ge- 
nerally interesting. 

I  reniam,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c., 
Dujield-Bank,   October  5th,   1831.  O.  Jewitt. 


Article  IV. — On  Preserving  the  Roots  of  the  Geranium, 
through  the  Winter.    By  A  Practical  Gardener. 

Gentlemen, 

The  following  method  of  preserving  through  the  winter, 
the  more  gross  and  succulent  sorts  of  Geraniums,  such  as  the  Large 
Scarlet,  &c.  is,  T  believe,  but  little  known. 

On  the  approach  of  frost,  take  them  out  of  the  ground ;  in  doing 
which,  carefully  avoid  injuring  the  roots,  wash  off  all  the  earth,  and 
hang  them  up  to  the  ceiling  of  a  good  under-ground  cellar,  with  the 
roots  uppermost.  In  the  spring,  they  will  have  made  some  yellowish- 
green  unhealthj'-looking  shoots.  When  the  frosts  are  over,  they  are 
to  be  re-planted,  and  protected  at  night,  and  from  cold  winds,  by 
mats,  or  by  turning  a  basket  over  them,  until  they  have  resumed  their 
wonted  healthy  appearance. 

The  aboA^e  method,  must  prove  particularly  advantageous  to  the 
numerous  persons  who  have  not  the  use  of  a  conservatory ;  and  who 
happen,  like  myself,  to  think  that  Geraniums  never  appear  so  orna- 
mental as  when  growing  in  the  open  ground; — and  certainly  much 
more  beautifid  and  natural,  than  those  long-legged  sickly  exotics,  that 
we  frequently  see  drawn-up  in  straight  lines,  in  a  hot-house. 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,   &c. 

A  Practical  Gardener. 
Newport,  Isle-of-Wight,  Sept.  oth,  1831. 


Article  V. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Ranunculus.     By 
An  Admirer  of  the  Ranunculus. 

Gentlemen, 

Seeing  in  your  Register,  for  September,  that  you  wish  for 
some  information  in  growing  and  flowering  the  Ranunculus, — and  ob- 
serving in  how  few  places,  that  beautiful  flower  succeeds, — I  send  you 
the  details  of  the  method  I  took,  about  twelve  years  since,  in  making 
my  beds : — my  flowers,  have,  without  any  attention  except  what  will 
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appear,  progressively  improved  since  that  time,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
will  improve,  for  twelve  or  more  years  longer,  notwithstanding  the 
general  oj)inion,  that  flowers  will  become  exhausted  if  planted  in  the 
same  soil  long'  tog-ether. 

The  soil  where  I  wished  to  plant  my  Ranunculuses,  being  an  old  ex- 
hausted kitchen-garden,  I  marked  off  a  bed,  four  feet  wide  and  forty- 
eight  feet  long,  and  completely  remoA'ed  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  and  then  loosened  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  as  deep  as  a  spade 
woidd  allow.  T  then  tilled  it  with  a  light  hazel -coloured  loam,  rather 
sandy,  procm-ed  from  the  driest  part  of  an  old  meadow,  the  turf  ha- 
ving been  previously  pared  off  four  inches  deep,  as  I  consider  nothing 
so  prejudicial  to  the  Ranunculus,  as  fresh  turf  The  loam  was  well  bea- 
ten over,  and  mixed  with  one-eighth  part  of  three-year-old  cow-dung ; 
when  old  cow-dung  cannot  be  had,  the  loam  should  be  used  without 
any  mixture,  the  flowers  may  not  be  so  fine,  but  the  roots  will  be  much 
improved.  The  bed  being  filled  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  I 
took  out  a  ti-ench  across  the  bed,  to  the  depth  of  the  compost,  and  four 
feet  wide,  and  wheeled  the  soil  to  the  end  of  the  bed ;  I  then  put  eight 
inches  of  one-year-old  cow-dung  on  the  bottom,  and  trenched  the  next 
four  feet  over  it,  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  bed,  which  was  filled  with 
the  compost  wheeled  from  the  end.  This  was  done  in  October,  be- 
fore the  mould  was  much  wetted  by  winter  rains ;  and  being  laid  in  a 
ridge  as  steep  as  possible,  ^vas  allowed  to  lie  until  the  beginning  of 
March,  when  the  bed  ^^■as  levelled,  and  that  which  was  about  eight 
inches  above  the  path,  M'as  now  almost  even  with  it.  I  then  procui-ed 
some  very  poor  sandy  soil,  and  covered  the  bed  with  it  about  an  inch 
deep. 

The  bed  being  thus  prepared,  I  next  marked  it,  the  whole  length, 
by  means  of  a  line,  into  twelve  divisions,  and  with  a  lath,  marked 
lines  across,  six  inches  apart.  Having  twelve  divisions  across  the  bed, 
I  planted  three  sorts,  four  of  each ; — the  Ranunculus  being  a  very  un- 
certain plant  in  flowering. — by  this  way  I  generally  secure  two  or  three 
good  flowers  to  each  sort. 

In  selecting  the  roots  for  a  flowering  bed  of  Ranunculuses,  care 
should  be  taken  to  choose  such  roots  as  are  of  a  medium  size,  with 
the  cro^vn  high  and  firm  to  the  touch,  and  the  claws  placed  regularly 
round  the  crovra.  If  the  large  roots  are  chosen,  they  generally  divide 
into  offsets,  instead  of  flowering. 

Having  placed  the  roots  on  the  bed,  I  coA'er  them  hvo  inches  deep, 
with  the  same  poor  sandy  soil,  I  planted  them  in,  and  having  edged 
the  bed,  which  will  be  about  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  path, 
with  a  spade,  I  consider  it  completed. 
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Nothing-  raoi-e  need  be  done  to  them  till  they  begin  to  appear  abo\'e 
the  soil.  When  the  leaves  are  all  above  ground,  choose  a  diy  day  and 
press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots,  as  the  leaves  generally  remove 
the  soil  from  the  crowai  of  the  roots,  and  if  the  weather  proves  dry, 
exposure  very  much  injures  them.  In  diy  weather,  they  will  require 
watering;  and  if  the  bed  is  made  in  an  inclosed  garden,  or  open  to 
the  south,  after  the  1st  of  May  they  will  require  a  little  shading,  other- 
wise the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  plants  come  to  perfection  without 
producing  flowers. 

In  shading,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  mats  one  or  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  so  that  a  cunent  of  air  may  pass  underneath,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  stems  being  weakened  and  unaljle  to  support  the  flowers. 
In  a  garden  quite  exposed,  no  shading  is  required.  If,  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower,  the  bed  be  covered,  \vithout  much  confinement,  the  roots 
increase  in  sti'ength  from  year  to  year,  and  the  flowers  consequently 
become  larger  and  more  beautiful,  than  when  exposed. 

When  the  herbage  is  nearly  disappearing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
move the  roots  from  the  bed.  I  have  a  tray  divided  into  compartments, 
sufiicient  to  hold  the  four  roots,  with  their  increase ;  and  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  bed,  they  are  picked  clean,  and  put  one  sort  in  each  of 
the  compartments,  each  sort  corresponding  to  a  list.  When  the  roots 
are  all  taken  up,  the  tray  is  removed  to  the  stand,  in  an  airy  chamber 
but  not  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  the  first  leisure  time  I  have,  I  sepa- 
rate the  offsets  from  the  sorts;  and  from  the  stock,  select  four  good 
roots  of  each  sort,  for  next  year's  planting. 

The  bed  should  now  be  carefully  turned  over,  and  the  dung  that 
was  put  at  the  bottom,  mixed  with  the  loam,  and  some  ornamental 
flowers,  as  the  Dahlia,  might  be  planted  on  it.  In  October,  eight 
inches  of  one-year-old  cow-dung  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  soil  ridged  up  for  the  next  year.  If  these  rules  are  attended  to, 
from  year  to  year,  the  roots  will  improve  in  size,  and  the  flowers  in 
colour. 

When  seed  can  be  procured  from  good  double  flowers,  it  should  he 
sown  in  boxes  or  pans,  in  September,  and  removed  under  glass  in 
November. 

I  have  added  a  plan  of  the  stand  I  keep  the  roots  in,  [fig.  22]  which 
being  quite  exposed  to  the  air,  on  all  sides,  requires  no  care  after  the 
roots  are  removed  from  the  soil. 

I  subscribe  myself.  Gentlemen, 
Yours,  &c. 

An  Admirer  of  the  Ranunculus. 
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1 . — Tray  divided  into  three  divisions. 

2. — Iron  Bar,  to  lock  on  3,  to  keep  all  secure. 

4. — Open  space  all  round,  to  admit  air. 
The  bottoms  of  the  Trays  are  of  Rug-canvas,  but  I  should  prefer  Wire.     The 
Trays  are  of  three  sizes  5  the  top  one  contains  the  Roots  of  the  bed  described. 


Article  VI. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Carnation. 
Mr.  John  Revell,  Pitsmoor,  near  Sheffield. 


By 


Gentlemen, 

I  AM  decidedly  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hogg,  when  he  observes 
in  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Growth  and  Management  of  the  Carnation," 
that  "  Of  all  the  flowers  that  adorn  the  garden,  whether  they  charm  the 
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eye  by  their  beauty,  or  regale  the  sense  of  smelling,  by  their  fragrance ; 
the  Carnation,  may  be  justly  said  to  hold  the  first  rank."  It  appears  to 
have  been  totally  unknown  to  the  ancients,  in  its  cultivated  state,  although 
it  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  a  favorite  flower  in  Europe ;  Gerard, 
in  1597,  received  it  from  Poland.  It  has  been  occasionally  found,  in  a 
wild  state,  in  England,  growing  on  rocks  and  walls ; — the  general  re- 
ceived opinion  however,  is,  that  it  a  native  of  Germany  and  Italy,  where 
it  is  much  cultivated.  In  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century,  there  seems 
to  have  been  about  50  good  sorts  known ;  and  the  most  popular  cultivator 
at  that  time,  was  a  florist  of  the  name  of  Tuggre,  living  in  Westminster. 
Early  in  the  18th  century,  as  many  as  350  or  360  valuable  sorts,  were 
cultivated,  which  appears  to  be  almost  equal  to  the  Catalogues  of  the 
Florists  of  the  present  day; — ^Hogg,  in  his  "Treatise,"  published  in 
1820,  enumerates  the  same  quantity  of  sorts,  then  in  his  possession. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  kinds  of  soil  that  have  been  recom- 
mended.— 

Mr.  I.  Maddock,  of  Walworth,  in  his  "Florist's  Directory,"  published 
in  1792,  recommends,  "One-third  fresh  sound  loamy  soil;  one-half 
rotten  dung,  (one-year-old)  or  that  which  has  been  used  for  a  hot-bed  ; 
and  one-sixth  of  coarse  sea  or  river  sand: — these  ingredients  to  be  well 
mixed  in  autumn,  laid  in  a  heap  about  two  feet  thick,  in  an  open  expo- 
sure, and  turned  three  or  four  times  during  the  winter." 

Hogg,  in  his  "Treatise,"  says,  "The  time  that  I  generally  set  about 
mixing  the  compost,  is  towards  the  end  of  summer,  when  the  melons 
and  cucumbers  have  done  bearing,  whose  beds  furnish  me  with  the  dung 
proper  for  my  purpose.  Requiring  a  large  quantity  of  mould,  (for  I 
mostly  bloom  about  500  pots  of  Carnations)  I  take  in  the  following 
ratios; — one  load  of  fresh  yellow  loam;  half  a  load  of  common  black 
earth,  or  garden-mould  ;  two  loads  of  rotten  horse-dung  ;  with  four  large 
barrows  of  coarse  sand,  from  some  wash  or  pond  by  the  high-road  side, 
or  dry  road-grit,  in  lieu  thereof,  laid  up  to  dry,  and  run  through  a  sieve. 
— rotten  dung,  trom  mushroom-beds,  ought  not  to  be  used  in  this  com- 
post, on  account  of  the  fungous  fibres.  Let  them  be  mixed,  and  thrown 
together  in  a  heap  or  ridge,  and  turned  two  or  three  times  in  the  winter, 
particularly  in  frosty  weather,  that  it  may  be  well  incorporated.  Oa  a 
dry  day,  towards  the  end  of  November,  I  take  a  barrowfull  of  fresh  lime, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  is  slacked,  I  strew  over,' while  hot,  in  turning  the 
heap,  this  accelerates  the  rotting  of  the  fibrous  particles  of  the  loam, 
lightens  the  soil,  and  destroys  the  grubs,  worms,  and  slugs." 

The  following  is  the  compost,  I  have  used  with  success,  and  what  I 
would  recommend  to  all  such  as  have  only  small  collections  . — 
Four  barrovvfulls  of  fresh  yellow  loam, 

Six  ditto  of  horse-clung,  from  an  o'd  ci:cunit  er  frame. 

One       ditto         of  river  sand. 
Let  them  be  well  mixed,  and  turned  two  or  three  times  in  winter,  as 
recommended  above. 
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About  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  the  last 
year's  layers  may  be  planted  off  into  large  pots,  to  bloom  ;  the  pots  used, 
should  be  what  are  called  6's, — or  such  as  are  about  12  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  6  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  10  inches  deep  inside  ; — in  each 
pot,  three  plants  must  be  mserted,  not  deeper  than  they  stood  before 
potting;  and  protect  them  from  easterly  winds,  or  the  leaves  will  soon 
appear  bleached  and  sickly. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  shoot  up  for  flowering,  support  them  with 
sticks,  about  three  or  four  feet  long;  and  in  the  month  of  June,  let  them 
all  have  a  top-dressing  of  leaf-mould  and  sheep-dung,  which  will  give 
them  a  very  healthy  appearance,  enable  them  to  grow  stronger  than  they 
otherwise  would,  and  give  a  much  greater  richness  and  brilliancy  of  co- 
lour to  the  flowers.  Care  must  always  be  taken,  to  give  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  droop,  it  will  greatly  injure 
the  bloom. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  they  will  be  in  full  flower ;  when  they 
begin  to  expand,  a  collar  must  be  placed  round  the  bottom  of  the  flower 
to  support  it.  "These  collars  are  made  of  white  card  paper,  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  of  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  with  a  hole 
in  the  centre,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  calyx  or 
pod,  without  much  compressing  it,  and  with  a  cut  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  to  the  outside  or  circumference, 
hke  the  radius  of  a  circle,  [fig. 23]  On  these  the  petals 
are  finely  disposed,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Carnation 
displayed  to  great  advantage." 

At  this  time,  they  will  require  great  attention,  for 
as  they  expand,  they  must  be  shaded  both  from  the 
sun  and  rain,  by  means  of  strong  paper  caps  or  covers, 
[fig.  24]  about  twelve  inches  diameter,  painted  white, 
or  green,  and  formed  like  an  umbrella,  to  throw  oft' 
the  rain ;  each  should  have  a  square  tin  tube  at  the  top 
that  would  allow  the  stick,  to  which  the  stem  is  tied,  to 
pass  through  it  as  far  as  is  necessary.     This  tube 
should  be  about  two  inches  long,  and  have  a  small 
hole  bored  through  one  of  its  sides,  [fig.  2-5]  that 
it  may  be  fixed,  by  a  nail,  to  any  part  of  the  stick 
required. — When,  however,  agreat  many  advance 
into  bloom,  it  would  be  bettor  to  cover  them  with 
an  awning,  as  I  recommended  for  the  tulip. 

There  are  also  many  insects  that  are  very  troublesome  to  this  plant,  a=i 
the  aphis,  or  green  Jlj/,  earwiij,  wireworm,  grub,  snail,  and  slug;  and 
a  very  small  black  insect,  is  often  very  destructive,  eating  the  colour  oft" 
the  petals ;  but  the  earwig  is  the  most  dangerous,  as  it  commonly  secretes 
itself  in  the  calyx,  and  bites  oft'  the  petals  at  the  lower  ends,  or  claws,  and 
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thereby  causes  them  to  fall  out,  and  greatly  disfigure  the  flovver, — so  that 
if  any  of  the  petals  hang  loose,  or  are  observed  to  fall  out,  you  may  be 
certain  that  an  earwig  is,  or  has  been,  there.  The  best  remedy  I  have 
found,  is  to  get  a  large  saucer,  and  place  a  brick  in  the  centre,  and  fill 
up  the  saucer  with  water ;  if  the  pot  is  then  placed  on  the  brick,  neither 
earwig,  snail,  or  slug,  will  venture  across:  you  may  also  set  traps  for 
them,  by  placing  tobacco-pipe-heads  on  tops  of  sticks,  and  examining 
them  every  morning,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  lessen  their  numbers. 

The  difterent  varieties  of  this  flower,  are  arranged  by  florists,  into  three 
classes. — First,  Bizarres,  or  such  as  have  two  colours  on  a  white  ground. 
Second,  F/ahes,  such  as  have  only  one  colour  on  a  white  ground; — the 
chief  excellence  of  these  two  classes  consists  in  the  distinctness  and  briijjht- 
noss  of  the  colours,  and  the  formation  of  the  petals,  which  should  be  broad, 
with  the  edges  free  from  any  notch,  fringe,  or  indenture;  the  stripes  of 
whatever  colour  they  may  be,  must  run  longitudinally  on  the  corrolla,  as 
in  t!ie  Mayor  of  Ripon,  Perfection,  William  IV,  Paul  Pry,  Champion, 
Lord  Eldon,  Lady  Hood,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Village  Maid,  Invin- 
cible, Cleopatra,  Willow-leaved,  Mayor  of  Northampton,  &c.  &c.  And 
thirdly,  Picotfees,  being  such  as  have  a  fringed  edge,  spotted  or  pounced 
with  scarlet,  red,  purple,  or  other  colours ;  as  Comfield's  Lady  Milton, 
Hogg's  Beauty,  &c    &c. 

The  chief  means  of  propagating,  is  by  layers;  when  however  the  stalks 
are  too  short  for  the  purpose,  they  may  be  propagated  by  pipings,  but 
layers  are  far  preferable,  when  tliey  can  be  obtained ;  July  is  the  most 
proper  time,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  strong  enough  for  that 
purpose.  The  method  is,  first,  to  trim  the  layers,  by  cutting  oflf  the  ends 
with  a  pair  of  scissars;  then  with  a  sharp  penknife,  make  a  slit  in  the 
second  joint  from  the  rootj  and  pass  it  through  the  third ;  this  nib  or 
tongue  must  be  fixed  downwards  in  the  mould,  and  secured  with  a  hooked 
stick,  (or  hooks  cast  in  lead  would  last  a  great  number  of  years,  and  save 
a  great  deal  of  trouble)  covering  it  about  an  inch  deep  with  fine  light 
mould. 

If  the  simple  directions  here  given,  are  attended  to,  I  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  plants  will  answer  your  highest  expectations. 

I  remain,  yours,   &c. 
Pitsmoor,  Sept.  20th,   lf^31.  John  Revell. 


Artic'LH  YII. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Goo.<ieherry.     By 
Mr.  George  Musc.roft,  Wincobank,  near  Sheffield. 

Gentlemen, 

This  fruit,  which  is  now  so  highly  esteemed  in  this  country, 
is  but  little  store  set  by  on  the  continent;  as  in  Spain  and  Italy  it  is 
scarcely  known,  and  in  France,  it  is  completely  neglected.    In  Piedmont, 
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where  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  the  natives  call  it  by  the  name  of 
groseille.  It  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  its  wild  state 
produces  a  small  green  hairy  high-flavoured  fruit.  As  it  has  been  found 
wild  in  the  woods  and  hedges  about  Darlington,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  other  counties,  Pliillips  considers  it  to  be 
indigenous  to  this  country,  although  Dr.  Smith  and  Millar,  both  enter- 
tained doubts  of  its  being  truly  so.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  known 
to  the  ancients,  either  in  Greece  or  Rome,  as  their  authors  have  made 
no  mention  whatever  of  ir.  The  name  Qrossularia,  has  been  given  to 
it,  (according  to  Phillips)  by  late  writers,  on  a  count  of  its  resembling 
the  Grosses,  (small  green  figs  )  Gerard  says,  it  is  cciWed  fea-berry-bush, 
in  Cheshire,  and  it  bore  the  same  name  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
In  Norfolk,  it  was  abbreviated  into  Feabes,  The  name  Gooseberry, 
seems  to  have  been  given,  from  its  being  used  as  a  sauce  for  young  or 
green  geese.  Culpepper,  who  was  a  Sussex  author,  tell  us,  that  they 
were  called  Dewberries,  in  that  county,  and  in  some  places  Whnherries. 
Tusser  speaks  of  it,  as  having  been  cultivated  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  VUI,  and  the  perfection  to  which  it  is  now  brought,  with  the  mul- 
tiplied varieties  at  present  in  existence,  leaves  so  small  a  trait  of  what  it 
was  in  its  original  wild  state,  as  to  render  it  quite  uncertain  what  species 
of  Ribss,  was  the  original  parent. 

In  giving  you  my  opinion  on  their  cultivation,  I  would  recommend  the 
tree  to  be  plaiited  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of 
October,  so  that  the  roots  may  liave  time  to  get  hold  of  the  ground,  be- 
fore the  fiosts  set  in,  as  the  roots  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  frost, 
and  thereby  injured. 

I  would  recommend  a  two-year-old  plant  for  planting,  for  if  they  are 
too  old  when  shifted,  the  roots  become  strong  and  stubborn,  and  you 
cannot  spread  them  out  as  you  would  wish.  When  you  plant  a  tree, 
make  your  trench  or  hole,  which  is  to  contain  the  roots,  about  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  and  wide  enough  for  the  roots  to  be  spread  out  in  everv 
direction.  Then  spread  the  roots  and  young  fibres  carefully,  cover  them 
with  earth,  and  spread  a  little  manure  on  the  top;  I  would  always  re- 
commend that  the  trees  be  planted  in  fre.sh  soil,  when  the  situation  will 
admit  of  it. 

For  manuring  trees,  in  general,  (which  should  be  done  in  November) 
1  would  recommend,  for  strong  land,  horse-dung  and  a  little  liglu  fresh 
soil,  mixed  together;    but  for  liglit  land,  cow-dung  and  fresh  soil. 

In  November,  prune  your  trees,  and  in  so  doing,  be  careful  to  leave 
some  young  wood  in  them,  for  you  will  often  find  the  best  fruit  on  the 
ends  of  the  young  wood,  but  the  young  wood  should  be  cut  down  a  liiilc, 
that  is,  the  end  of  each  should  be  taken  oft'.  If  your  trees  make  much 
wood  in  spring,  take  out  some  of  the  superfluo\is,  or  lake  ofl'tho  (mkIs  of 
them,  in  order  to  throw  more  support  to  your  fruit. 
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To  make  the  fruit  grow  large: — When  your  trees  are  in  bloom,  and 
you  find  two  or  more  on  a  stem,  pluck  the  smallest  off;  and  when  the 
fruit  begins  to  be  fit  for  use,  thin  them  well,  and  when  they  are  about 
half-grown,  thin  them  again,  leaving  about  two  or  three  berries  on  each 
branch. 

In  dry  weather,  give  your  trees  a  gentle  waterins:,  once  in  three  days, 
and  when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  put  a  shade  on  the  sun-side,  I  recom- 
mend a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  something  of  the  kind,  as  it  admits  a  free 
current  of  air;  they  should,  when  ripe,  also  be  preserved  from  the  wet, 
as  it  causes  them  to  burst,  but  in  this  case,  they  must  not  be  covered 
close,  but  have  plenty  of  air.  In  both  cases,  I  use  (for  single  berries) 
a  small  board,  about  six  inches  square,  with  a  hole  bored  in  it,  so  as  to 
be  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  stick ;  having  a  quantity  of  these,  I  can  stick 
them  in  the  ground  anywhere,  at  pleasure,  either  tor  shade  or  shelter 

The  First  Class  of  berries  are  the  Reds;  the  Lion  takes  the  lead;  it  was 
grown  last  year  above  5  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  31  dwts. 
16  grs.  and  in  the  last  four  years,  has  won  1536  prizes:  the  Companion, 
and  Young  Wonderful,  (two  new  sorts)  it  is  thought  will  be  as  good  as 
the  Lion. 

The  Second  Class  are  the  Yellows ;  the  Teazer,  was  grown  last  year, 
32  dwts.  13  grs.;  but  the  Gunner,  has  won  the  most  prizes;  the  Leader, 
also  grows  very  large ; — these  three  often  beat  the  Reds. 

The  Third  Class,  are  the  Greens;  the  Peacock,  was  grown  last  year, 
28  dwts.  14  grs.;  the  Providence,  is  as  good  as  the  Peacock ;  the  Ocean, 
won  the  most  prizes. 

The  Fourth  Class,  are  the  Whites ;  the  Eagle  was  the  heaviest,  being 
27 dwts,  12  grs.  and  has  won  the  most  prizes; — it  is  a  good-flavoured 
berry,  and  grows  a  large  crop  of  very  fine  fruit.  Fleur-de-lis,  and  the 
Ostrich,  are  the  next  good  sorts. 

Mr.  Lindley,  in  his  "Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,"''  has 
enumerated  no  less  than  722  sorts.  The  following  are  those,  which  in 
my  opinion,  are  the  most  worthy  of  cultivation  in  a  garden,  where  only 
choice  sorts  are  required. — 

FIRST    CLASS. REDS. 

Jubilee.  King. 

New  Church.  Royal  George. 

Keen's  Seedling.  Tillotson's Seedling 

Lancashire  Lad.  Eclipse. 

Bank  of  England.  Royal  Anne. 

Crown  Bob.  Top  Sawyer. 


Lion.  Rising  Sun. 

Companion.  Squire  Hammond 

Young  Wonderful.  Plough-Boy. 
Huntsman.  Statesman. 

Sir  .lohn.  Lomas's  Victory. 

Sir  Watkin.  Albion. 


Teazer. 
Gunner. 
Leader. 
Rockwood. 


SECOND    CLASS. YE4-LOWS. 

Bunkers-Hill.  Husbandman.  Viper. 

Sovereign.  Globe.  Nelson's  Waves, 

Cottage  Girl.  Britannia.  Bright  Venus. 
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THIRD   CLASS. — GREENS. 

Peacock.  Favourite.  Bang-  Europe.  Navarino. 

Providence.  Greenwood.  Lord  Crewe.  Tramp. 

Ocean.  Troubler.  Lord  Byron.  Jolly  Angler. 

FOURTH  CLASS. — WHITES. 

Eagle.  Bonny  Lass.  Governess.  Wellington's  Glory 

Fleur-de-lis.  Lady  Delatnere.       Morton  Lass.  White  Lion. 

Ostrich.  Nailer.  Lily  of  the  Valley.   Cheshire  Lass. 

Nonpareil.  Beauty  of  England.  Queen  Caroline.     Whitesmith. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  respectfully, 
Wincobank,  Sept.  3rd,  1831.  George  Muscroft. 


Article  VIII. — A  Sketch  of  the  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture of  Japan.     By  S.  S. 

Gentlemen, 

The  Agriculture  of  a  great  part  of  India,  of  China,  and  of 
•Japan,  is  conducted  with  so  much  industi-y,  neatness,  and  skill,  that 
it  desen^es  greater  attention  paying  to  it  in  Europe,  than  is  at  present 
the  case ;  for  much  might  be  learnt  from  it,  and  many  usefiil  hints  taken 
from  the  various  modes  in  which  so  great  a  variety  of  plants  are  culti- 
vated in  those  regions.  The  care,  ingenuity,  and  variety,  of  operations, 
which  are  employed  during  their  gi'owth,  renders  the  Agriculture  of 
most  of  the  Eastern  countries,  in  many  respects,  like  the  Horticulture 
of  Europe. 

It  is  at  present,  my  intention  to  give  only  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture  of  Japan.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in 
the  world  so  highly  cultivated,  nor  any  in  which  so  much  food  is  raised 
on  the  same  space  of  ground  for  the  subsistence  of  man,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  jealousy  of  the  government  is  so  great  as  nearly  to  exclude 
strangers  from  the  counti'y,  and  render  our  knowledge  of  their  modes 
of  culture  very  slight  and  imperfect. 

The  land  of  Japan,  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen  by  Europeans,  is  not, 
in  general,  remarkable  for  its  natural  fertility ;  it  consists  chiefly  of 
clay  or  sand,  but  of  course  in  so  large  a  country  there  must  be  many 
varieties  of  soil.  The  land  in  general  is  cultivated  by  the  spade  and 
hoe ;  the  plough  is,  however,  sometimes  used,  and  is  either  drawn  by 
horses,  oxen,  or  cows  :  even  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills  and  mountains 
are  cultivated  to  their  summits,  which  all  travellers  in  that  country 
agree,  has  a  most  pleasing  and  extraordinary  appearance.  They 
have  no  meadows,  and  very  few   fences  to   the  .Jields,  as  the  small 
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number  of  cattle  which  they  have,  are  always  kept  the  ^^■hole  year  in 
yards.  They  have  no  sheep,  and  but  few  horses,  oxen,  or  cows,  as 
they  do  not  eat  animal  food,  or  use  milk.  The  Wheat  and  Barley  is 
sown  in  beds  of  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  the  same  space  is  left  be- 
tween each  bed.  The  corn  is  either  somii  in  two  drills,  the  length  of 
the  bed,  or  in  ro\^'s  across  it :  when  the  plants  are  from  eight  inches 
to  a  foot  high  the  earth  is  dug  out  of  the  space  between  the  beds,  and 
laid  between  the  rows  of  corn,  so  that  the  fields  have  the  appearance, 
when  the  corn  is  young,  of  cabbage  seed  beds,  with  trenches  between 
them.  The  Wheat  is  sown  in  November,  and  is  ripe  in  June, — the 
Barley  is  sown  either  in  October  or  November,  and  is  ripe  the  end 
of  May. 

As  there  are  so  few  quadrupeds  kept  in  Japan  every  possible  care 
is  taken  of  whatever  will  form  manure.  The  economy  in  this  respect 
often  rendering  the  countiy  disagreeable,  and  even  unhealthy.  All  the 
refuse  of  the  houses,  even  all  the  human  ordure  and  lu-ine  so  saved, 
either  in  large  earthen  jars,  or  in  holes,  all  collected  together,  is  form- 
ed into  a  liquid  hodge-podge  manui'e,  which  is  carried  in  pails,  and 
poured  from  a  ladle  on  the  corn  when  it  is  about  six  inches  high. 
This  operation  is  performed  twice  to  each  crop  of  corn.  Keemper 
says  that  the  great  use  of  human  ordure  as  manure,  gives  to  many  of 
the  cultivated  vegetables  a  rank  unpleasant  taste  ;*  and  Thunberg 
complains  that  the  methods  of  saving  all  kinds  of  manure  in  pits  by 
the  side  of  the  roads,  produces  often  an  intolerable  stench,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  occasion  several  disorders,  particularly  a  soreness  of  the  eyes, 
to  which  the  Japanese  are  very  subject.  The  Japanese  weed  the 
crops  with  the  greatest  industry,  so  much  so,  that  Thunberg  complains 
that  in  a  long  journey,  when  he  had  expected  to  collect  a  great  number 
of  new  plants,  he  could  hardly  discover  the  trace  of  a  weed,  even  in 
whole  ])rovinces. 

Rice,  being  the  principal  article  of  subsistence  in  Japan,  the  greatest 
pains  is  taken  with  its  culture.  There  are  several  modes  of  culti\'a- 
ting  it,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  most  common 
method  is,  in  April,  to  tiu'n  over  the  gi'ound  with  a  hoe,  somewhat 
crooked,  about  a  hand's  breath  and  a  foot  long,  with  a  handle  of 
wood,  then  by  means  of  raised  borders  the  land  is  laid  under  water. 
The  rice  is  so\\'n  in  beds,  and  Avhen  the  plants  are  six  inches  high 
they  are  taken  up  in  tufts  or  small  clusters,  contahiing  several  plants. 
These  are  planted  in  the  rice  grounds,  about  six  inches  between  each 
tuft ;  this  work  is  always  performed  by  the  women,  who  Avade  about 

*  I  have  known  many  persons  who  think  that  where  night  soil  is  used  as  a  manure  the 
vegetahles  have  a  very  unpleasant  taste,  and  that  the  too  high  dressing  with  other  manure, 
near  London,  often  gives  them  an  iin|)leasant  flavour; — perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents, 
who  have  considered  the  subject,  will  give  you  the  result  of  their  observations  on  the  effects  of 
the  very  high  dressing  for  ^inc  of  the  crops,  as  now  practised. 
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ill  the  water  at  least  six  inches  deep.  The  rice  is  ripe  in  November, 
it  is  then  mown,  bound  up  in  bundles,  and  carried  home.  The  m^re 
striking  the  ears  against  a  Ijand  or  any  hard  body,  causes  the  corn  to 
fall  from  the  ears;  but  before  the  Inisk  can  be  separated  li-om  the  grain 
a  second  thrashing  or  stamping  is  necessary,  this  is  performed  by 
placing  the  coi'ii  in  a  hollo^ved  block  of  wood,  forming  a  kind  of  mor- 
tar, and  pounding  it  with  a  wooden  pestle. 

Besides  the  great  use  of  the  grain  of  Rice,  the  straw  is  of  great  im- 
portance, as  the  Japanese  make  all  their  shoes  of  platted  straw:  a  pah- 
of  these  is  often  worn  out  in  a  day,  if  much  walked  in.  When  the 
weather  is  wet,  and  the  ground  muddy,  they  are  most  uncomfortable 
to  wear;  their  large  hats,  too,  are  made  of  plaited  rice  straw. 

Barley,  Wheat,  and  Cole-seed,  are  all  thrashed  out  in  a  plain  and 
artless  manner,  on  straw  mats  in  the  open  air,  and  frequently  before 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  with  flails  which  have  three  swingles.  Buck- 
wheat is  cultivated,  and  of  the  meal  small  cakes  are  made,  which  are 
boiled,  and  frequently  coloured ;  these  arc  sold  very  cheap,  in  the  vil- 
lages, to  travellei-s. 

The  Indian  Kale,  (^Brassica  orientalis)  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  for  the  seed,  out  of  which  they  express  oil  for  their  lamps;  in 
April  Avhen  it  is  in  flower,  the  fields  have  a  most  pleasing  appearance, 
from  the  yellow  blossoms.  Several  kinds  of  Beans,  Peas,  and  Lentils, 
are  cultivated,  in  abundance;  Turnips  are  much  cultivated,  and  grown 
Aery  large; — but  Kempfer  says,  from  the  manure,  they  have  so  rank 
and  strong  a  taste,  that  strangers  do  not  like  them,  though  the  natives 
eat  them  in  great  quantities,  both  dressed  and  xaw.  Carrots,  which 
are  of  a  yellowish  colour;  Radishes;  and  Potatoes,  in  small  quantities. 
Among  the  esculent  roots,  Batatas,  (Convolvulus  edulus)  is  the  most 
abundant,  and  the  most  palatable.  Melons,  both  white  and  red  fleshed; 
Pumpkins,  which  are  used  for  soups ;  Cucumbers,  Avhich  are  eaten  both 
raw  and  pickled;  Conomon,  (Cucumis  conomoii)  for  pickling;  Solamtm 
melongena,  for  (he  fruit  to  put  in  soups;  Calabashes,  or  Bottle -gourd, 
(Cucurbitn  laginaria)  for  flasks.  For  seasoning,  a  new  species  df 
Cxinger,  ( Amonum  mioga)  Pepper  shriib,  (^Fagara piperita)  of  which 
both  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  used;  Bamboo  roots;  various  sorts  of 
Mushrooms,  are  in  great  request,  and  occur  commonly  in  the  shops, 
dried  for  sale,  and  are  in  daily  use  for  soups  and  sauces.  The  buds  of 
llie  Memjanthes  vymphce aides,  with  the  leaves  and  flowers,  are  steeped 
in  brine,  and  used  for  pickles.  They  also  cultivate  the  Red  Beet,  Car- 
I'ots,  Fennel,  Dill,  Anise,  (^Pimpinella  anisum)  Parsley,  Asparagus, 
Leeks,  Onions,  Black  Radish,  Lettuce,  Succory,  Endire,  and  many 
others. 
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The  Sesamum  orientale,  is  cultivated  in  many  places,  and  from  the 
small  seed,  a  fine  oil  is  expressed,  and  used  here,  as  in  India,  for  ckes- 
sing  food.  The  Cotton  and  Tea  plants,  are  cultivated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent; also  the  Varnish  Tree,  (jRAm5  rernix)  the  Camphor  Tree,  (^Lau- 
rus  camphora)  the  Cedar,  (Cupressus  Japonica)  the  Mulben-y,  for 
the  numerous  silk-worms ;  and  many  kinds  of  forest  trees ;  some  of 
which,  are  peculiar  to  Japan. 

The  desserts,  in  Japan,  consist  of  many  kinds  of  well-tasted  fi-uits, 
which  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens.  Shadocks,  Seville  and  Clnna 
Oranges,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Medlars,  (^Mespilus  Japonica)  of 
a  very  delicious  taste;  Figs,  Grapes,  Pomegranates,  Spanish  Fig, 
(^Cactus  acus,)  Chestnuts,  Walnuts,  Nuts  of  several  sorts,  some  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  those  regions ;  two  sorts  of  Barberry  are  culti- 
vated, Berberis  vulgaris,  and  B.  Cretica 

Most  of  the  natives  of  Japan  take  great  care  and  delight  in  their 
gardens,  and  cultivate  many  kinds  of  flowers,  and  plant  flowering 
shrubs  before  their  houses,  and  also  form  hedges  of  shrubs,  about  the 
farms,  on  account  of  their  beautiful  flowers.  Among  those  planted 
as  hedges  are  several  species  of  Viburnum,  the  Spirea  chamadrifolia 
and  crenata,  which  with  their  snow-white  flowers,  make  an  elegant 
appearance ;  also  the  Gardenia  Florida,  both  dolible  and  single.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  hedges  of  the  Maples,  indigenous  to 
this  country-,  {Acer  dissecUim,  J aponicum , palmatum,  pichimy  and  tri- 
Jidum)  the  Lycium  Japonicum,  a  small  handsome  shrub,  is  planted 
in  hedges  The  Azalea  Indica,  is  one  of  their  most  favorite  plants,  of 
which  they  cultivate  many  beautiful  varieties. 

Among  the  flowers  they  cultivate,  are  Chrysanthemum  Indicum, 
Nandtna  domestica,  Prunus  cerasus,  Ancuba  Japonica,  various  Spi- 
r eat  and  Maffno/ice,  Tagetes  patula,  Celosia  cristata,  Uovenia  dulcis. 
Aster  Chinensis,  Vceonia  officinalis.  Calendula  officinalis,  Lnpatiens 
balsamina,  Mirabilis  dichotoma,  and  an  endless  number  of  others. 

Like  the  Cliinese,  they  are  very  fond  of  double  flowers,  and  have 
an  endless  variety  of  the  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  and  many  others. 
They  also  plant  dwarf  trees  in  flower -pots,  often  with  pumice  or  other 
porous  stone,  histead  of  earth.  The  Dolichos pohjstachjos,  [Phaseolus 
perenms)  a  plant  of  the  pea  kind,  is  planted  in  many  places,  and  formed 
into  arbours.  The  Alcea  rosea,  and  Malva  Mauritiana,  are  cultivated 
in  small  gardens,  in  towns,  for  the  beauty  of  their  flo^vers. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c., 

S.  S. 
September  25th,  1831. 
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Article  IX. — On  the  Utility  of  Burning  Clay,  as  a  means 
of  correcting  the  Soil  for  Gardens.  By  Mr.  Stafford, 
Gardener  to  R.  Arkwrig-ht,  Esq.,  Willersley-Castle,  near 
Cromford,  Derbyshire. 

Gentlemen, 

I  NOW  send  you  my  promised  Method  of  Burning  Clay ; 
and  as  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  operate  on  that  material  twenty-two 
years  out  of  forty-eight,  I  may,  perhaps,  claim  some  attention  from 
those  who  may  be  inclined  to  correct  that  material.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unfortunate  to  the  proprietor,  and  to  the  person  whose  lot  it  is 
to  conduct  a  garden,  when  the  site  happens  to  be  a  natural  sti-ong 
clay,  and  as  this  so  often  occurs,  it  has  always  given  me  the  utmost 
concern.     Until  lately  a  remedy  has  been  out  of  the  question. 

An  occurrence,  however,  took  place  some  years  ago,  which  forcibly 
convinced  me  of  the  important  benefit  that  might  be  derived,  from 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  instance  is  this: — a  Mr.  Nightingale, 
near  this  place,  enclosed  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden,  of  strong 
clay,  and  being  acquainted  with  that  celebrated  Agi-iculturalist,  Mr. 
Toilet,  of  Betley,  Staffordshire,  he  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject, 
who  advised  him  to  let  the  whole  be  burnt,  which  it  was  done  in  a  few 
weeks ;  and  a  work  was  completed,  I  may  say,  in  a  few  days,  that 
never  could,  otherwise,  have  been  done  in  his  whole  lifetime,  that  is, 
he  rendered  the  ground  prolific;  and  I  never  witnessed  better  success 
in  crops,  than  I  have  done  of  eA'ery  crop  that  has  been  planted  in  this 
composition. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  enclosed  a  piece  of  ground  of  strong  clayey 
soil,  some  years  ago,  enquired  (through  the  means  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  I  think)  whether  he  could  have  taken  any  other  method 
than  adding  sand,  ashes,  light  earth,  vegetable  mould,  and  other  such 
like  materials,  sufficient  to  have  made  a  garden  upon  a  bare  rock ;  but 
when,  (he  adds)  the  whole  was  incorporated,  it  still  remained  a  garden 
of  clay. 

I  was  then,  unprepared  to  make  any  answer  to  such  enquiries,  but 
have  since  much  regretted,  I  did  not  take  up  the  subject  at  the  time. 
To  make  a  proper  calculation  of  the  expense  will  be  attended  with 
some  little  difficulty,  as  it  will  very  much  depend  on  the  materials  used 
to  burn  with.  Some  persons  recommend  coal ;  this  however,  I  con- 
demn, as  being  of  too  violent  a  nature. 

When  I  fii'st  came  to  this  place,  although  the  garden  had  been  formed 
twenty -five  years,  with  most  excellent  judgment,  it  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  strong  clay  ;  and  within  nine  inches  of  the  surface,  even  the 
most  common  articles  would  not  live  upon  it.  No  weather  appeared 
Vol.  I,  No.  5.  DD 
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to  have  a  good  effect  upon  it.  At  one  time  it  was  covered  with  water, 
and  at  another,  rendered  impenetrable  by  being  too  dry.  After  witnes- 
sing the  effect  on  a  similar  clay,  at  the  place  before  named,  I  commenced 
burning,  and  in  a  few  days  produced  a  composition  three  feet  deep, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  soil  in  this  country. — The  clay  is  rendered 
as  pliable  as  burnt  chalk,  and  seems  to  be  possessed  of  the  medium 
of  holding  just  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture,  and  no  more :  as  far 
as  I  have  witnessed,  every  thing  appears  to  thrive  in  it;  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  think,  that  when  clay  abounds  in  peach  borders,  &c. 
that  very  much  may  be  done  by  way  of  improving  them.  As  an  in- 
stance, I  last  summer  applied  a  quantity  of  burnt  clay  to  some  old  peach 
trees,  and  on  examining  their  roots  in  the  autumn  I  found  abundance 
of  good  young  roots,  growing  in  complete  bunches;  and  I  believe, 
that  were  these  borders  composed  of  three  parts  of  this  material,  they 
would  not  be  attacked  with  those  diseases  so  prevalent  in  the  spring, 
would  be  more  likely  to  make  their  wood  with  shorter  joints,  and  ripen 
much  better  and  earlier  than  they  could  do  in  a  compost,  strongly  ma 
nured. 

My  manner  of  performing  the  process,  is  as  follows : — I  throw  out  a 
trench  eight  feet  wide,  and  about  three  feet  deep ;  into  this  I  place  as 
much  small  wood,  or  faggots,  as  will  fill  the  trench  to  the  level  of  the 
ground,  upon  this  I  place  a  quantity  of  sti-onger  wood,  such  as  the 
roots  of  old  trees,  &c.,  which  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  clay  about  to  be  burnt :  when  the  whole  is  completed,  I  take 
the  advantage  of  fine  weather  to  light  the  fire ;  when  this  is  done  the 
whole  is  covered  up  with  that  part  of  the  clay  which  came  last  out  of 
the  trench,  as  of  course  it  is  the  strongest ;  as  the  fire  advances,  more 
is  throAvn  on  the  heap,  making  an  embankment  with  the  top  soil,  and 
all  that  part  which  contains  any  vegetable  matter.  As  the  fire  increases, 
the  clay  contiguous  to  the  fire  is  dug  up,  and  thrown  on  the  top;  and 
should  the  weather  prove  dry,  there  will  seldom  require  any  addition 
of  fiiel.  I  have  often  been  of  opinion  that  I  could  add  to  the  mass,  until 
it  reached  to  the  height  of  a  garden-wall  ten  feet  high. 

As  the  violence  of  the  heat  subsides,  I  spread  out  the  soil,  which^ 
from  the  carbonaceous  principles  it  receives  in  the  process,  is  rendered 
in  point  of  richness,  fully  equal  to  soot.  Indeed,  I  calculate  that  the 
ground  so  heated  will  require  no  manure,  for  at  least  four  or  five  years, 
as  every  species  of  vegetable  appears  to  grow  much  too  strong  for 
the  first  two  years,  with  doing  nothing  more  than  giving  a  slight 
raking.  The  clay  here,  probably  is  superior  to  that  in  some  other 
places,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  it  naturally  con- 
tains, I  conceive  a  portion  of  it  is  converted  into  lime,  in  the  process 
of  burninsr. 
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Burning  clay,  entirely  destroys  every  species  of  insect  and  pernicious 
weed,  and  on  whole  quarters,  where  the  process  was  performed  years 
ago,  I  have  scarcely  observed  either  slug  or  snail. 

I  have  no  doubt,  the  business  might  be  done  with  good  success  and 
very  little  expense,  where  furze  and  heath  could  be  readily  obtained ; 
and  as  it  would  take  more  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  such  mate- 
rials, it  would  tend  to  enrich  the  mass  to  a  very  high  degree.  As  the 
price  of  making  up  faggots  almost  amounts  to  their  real  value,  we  have 
taken  the  wood  direct  to  the  trench,  without  that  process,  which  has 
answered  very  well. 

I  make  it  a  rule,  never  to  burn  more  clay  on  a  given  quarter,  than 
the  space  requires  to  correct  the  soil,  as  it  would  be  a  waste  of  labour 
to  remove  it  from  place  to  place ;  and  as  it  may  be  operated  upon  close 
to  any  tree  or  crop  without  danger,  it  is  more  desirable  to  perform  the 
operation  on  the  spot.  The  fire  will  sometimes  require  probing,  to  al- 
low the  air  to  enter ;  but  I  never  wish  to  see  much  smoke  escape,  as  I 
am  certain  it  greatly  contributes  to  enrich  the  earth.  There  will  re- 
quire no  particular  caution  with  regard  to  burning  the  clay  too  much ; 
it  will  be  seen,  that  as  the  wood  consumes,  the  first  course  of  clay  will 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  this  will  perpetually  take  place 
until  the  whole  of  the  wood  is  consumed  by  the  fire,  by  which  time, 
a  body  of  hot  clay  will  have  fallen  to  the  bottom :  when,  to  secure  suc- 
cess, I  level  down  the  heap,  but  take  particular  care  not  to  break  or 
pulverize  the  compost, — the  more  this  is  avoided,  the  longer  it  will 
retain  its  fertilizing  qualities. 

Those  who  have  new  vine  borders  to  make,  could  not  do  better  than 
add  to  their  compost  one-third  of  burnt  clay,  as  the  average  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  in  this  island  never  properly  suits  the  constitution  of 
vines.  I  think  it  would  prove  an  excellent  corrector,  and  prevent 
those  troublesome  insects,  the  wire- worms,  from  injuring  the  roots  of 
the  vine,  and  the  cost,  in  most  places,  would  be  very  trifling.  I  think, 
too,  that  it  would  be  well  calculated  for  anything  that  requires  mulching, 
for  applying  liquid  manure  does  not  in  the  least  consolidate  it.  This 
is,  I  consider,  a  great  recommendation. 

If  you  think  these  observations  of  any  importance,  you  will  oblige  me 
by  inserting  them  in  an  early  number. 

And  believe  me  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Yours,  &c. 

George  Stafford. 
Wilier slexf,  Jm/?/  1 9,  1 8 3 1 . 
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PART   II. 

HOKTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS, 
REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Reviews  of,  and  Extracts  from,  Works  on  Botaiiy,  S^c. 

1. — Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  &c.  (New  Series,)  By  John 
LiNDLEY,  F.R.S.  &c.  Monthly  numbers,  8vo.  45.  coloured. 
No.  8,  FOR  October, 
Has  among  other  interesting  specimens,  an  excellent  one  of  that  very  brilliant 
Calceolaria,  raised  last  year  by  Mr,  Young,  of  Epsom,  from  a  plant  of  C.  Aradi- 
noidea,  impregnated  with  C.  Corymbosa ;  this  will  be  found  a  great  addition  to 
the  flower  borders,  if  turned  out  about  the  month  of  May,  and  re-potted,  and 
placed  in  the  green-house  again  in  October. 

Sarcdnthus gnttutics,  Spotted  Flowered  Sarcanthus. — A  beautiful  stove  plant; 
it  is  a  parasite,  long  since  introduced  into  this  country  from  India, — its  flowers 
are  white,  thickly  spotted  with  pink,  Silcne  laciniuta.  Cut-flowered  Catchfly. 
— A  handsome  scarlet-flowering  green-house  plant,  introduced  from  Mexico, 
in  1823.  Low's  Purple  Lobelia, — The  origin  of  this  plant  is  not  known;  it 
is,  however,  hardy,  easy  of  cultivation,  and  of  a  brilliant  colour.  Ptirs/iia 
tridcntuta. — A  green-flowering,  hardy  shrub,  of  no  beauty.  Ononis  pedun- 
culam,  Long-stalked  Rest-harrow. — A  pretty,  and  new  species,  with  light 
flowers,  striped  with  dark  rose-colour.  Mr.  Young's  Calceolaria. — A  most 
elegant  hybrid  ;    its  flowers  are  orange,  with  a  blotch  of  rich  velvet, 

2. — CuRTis's  Botanical  Magazine,  &c.     New  Series.    Edited  by 
Dr.  Hooker.     Monthly  numbers,  3s.Qd.  coloured,  3s.  plain. 
No.  58,  FOR  October, 
Contains  an  excellent  figure  of  Mr.  Neill's  j4lstroe7neria;   the  richness  and 
delicacy  o[f  the  flowers  render  it  a  pleasing  species.     The  many  intelligent  re- 
marks of  the  Editor,  always  make  this  Work,  doubly  interesting, 

Corydrdhcs  viaculdta,  Spotted-lipped  Coryanthes. — A  stove  plant,  well 
deserving  notice,  the  flowers  are  a  pale  ochreous  yellow,  spotted  inside  with 
purple.  LonicHru  hirsiita.  Hairy  American  Woodbine. — A  beautiful  hardy 
species,  introduced  from  North  America,  in  the  year  1819,  Torenia  scubra. 
Rough  Torenia. — A  pretty  purple-flowering  plant,  sent  from  New  Holland, 
last  year.  Alstrceineriu  Ncillii,  Mr,  Neill's  Alstroemeria. — A  very  handsome 
plant;  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  in  Mr.P.Niell's  green-house, 
at  Cannon-Mills,  near  Edinburgh.  Rhododendron  Lajiponicum,  Lapland 
Rhododendron. — It  inhabits  the  Alpine  ridges  of  the  low  grounds,  in  the  ex- 
treme Arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  the  flowers  are  small,  and 
resemble  in  colour,  the  R.  fcrrugineum,  Echinocdctus  Ottonis,  Mr.  Otto's 
Echinocactus. — Flowers  of  a  delicate  lemon-colour,  and  well  worth  a  situation 
in  the  stove,  Nierembergia  grdcilis.  Slender  Nierembergia, — A  native  of 
America  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  streaked  with  purple,  having  a  yellow  eye. 
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3. — The  British  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S, 
&c.  8vo.  Monthly.  Coloured,  3*.  Plain,  25.3c?. 
No.  29,  FOB  October, 
Contains,  Gam/mcdes  conculor.  Sulphur-coloured  Ganymedes.  PIdooc  co- 
rymhosa.  Corymbose-flowered  Lychnidea. — A  very  handsome  rose-flowering 
species.  Orobus  liiteus,  Yellow  Bitter-Vetch. — Introduced  from  the  Impe- 
rial Botanic  Gardens,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  year  1818;  It  is  perennial,  and 
is  increased  by  seed,  and  parting  the  roots.  Tiilipa  Bonorofidna,  Bonorota 
Tulip. — It  has  a  very  exquisite  but  faint  scent,  when  in  bloom;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  vivid  brick-colour  inside,  and  outside  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  marked 
with  red. 

4. — Botanical  Cabinet.   By  Messrs.  Loddiues,  Monthly  numbers. 
4to.  coloured,  5s. ;    8vo.  partly  coloured,  2s.(yd. 

No.  174,    FOB    OCTOBKB, 

Contains,  Phlox  aristuta. — A  delicate  little  white  flowering  plant,  a  native  of 
Carolina.  Onciditim piimilum. — A  parasite;  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  conse- 
quently a  stove  plant.  Erica  triflora,  and  Erica  cylimlrica. — Two  well  known 
green-house  plants.  Azalea  Indica  phanicea. — A  very  handsome  plant,  a 
native  of  China  J  introduced  in  1825.  Scilla  verna.  Grevillea  pUitiifolia. — 
A  scarlet-flowering  plant,  lately  introduced  from  New  South  Wales.  Genista 
Hispduica. — A  little  shrub,  bearing  yellow  flowers  ;  a  native  of  Spain,  and  the 
South  of  France.  Aiicjndne  syluestris,  Orobus  Fischeri. — This  little  pe- 
rennial has  very  handsome  crimson  flowers,  and  is  a  native  of  Russia. 

5. — The  Botanic  Garden,  &c.     By  B.  Maund,  F.  L.S.  Monthly, 
small  4to.   \s.    Large  paper,  Is.dd. 

No  81,  FOR  September,  contains, 
Rtmuncidus  atnplejcicaiilis.  Stem-clasping  Ranunculus. — This  little  perennial  is 
a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  cultivated  as  early  as  1633.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  bana,  (a  frog)  supposed  to  have  been  used  to 
distinguish  a  plant  indigenous  to  moist  places,  frequented  by  frogs,  Amplexi- 
caulis,  is  derived  from  the  same  language;  amplexus,  (embracing,)  CAutis,  (a 
stalk.)  Its  flowers  are  white  and  form  a  neat  spring  ornament  for  the  borders. 
Aquilifgia  Ca>MdciisiSf  Canadian  Columbine. — This  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  was  introduced  in  1640.  Its  generic  name  is  derived  from  aqdila,  (an 
eagle,)  and  lego,  (to  gather,)  in  allusion  to  the  nectaries,  which  are,  in  most  spe- 
cies, peculiarly  recurved,  and  bear  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  closing  claws  of 
an  eagle.  Hepdfica  friloba. — This  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  was  cultivated  in 
1753.  Its  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  hepar;  the  lobed  shape  of 
the  leaf  of  this  plant  was  supposed  to  resemble  the  liver,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
application  of  the  name.  Silciie  inaritima.  Sea  Catchfly. — This  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  inhabits  sea  shores.  Its  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
siALON,  signifying  saliva;  flies  being  often  caught  in  the  viscous  fluid  which  exudes 
from  most  of  the  species,  gave  rise  to  the  English  name,  Catchfly ;  its  flowers  are 
a  yellowish  white. 
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PART    III. NATURAL   HISTORY. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. —  Observations  on  a  few  of  the  Plants,  tchich 
possess,  or  are  sitpposed  to  possess,  the  power  of  Entrap- 
ping Insects.  Ey  Edward  Murphy,  Esq.  Agent  to  the 
Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  Societies  of  Ireland. 

Gentlemen, 

During  my  sojourn  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  of  Trinity  College 
Dublin,  where  for  some  years  I  had  the  charge  of  the  Exotic  plants,  I 
took  particular  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  the  excellent  opportunity 
which  I  enjoyed,  of  subjecting  to  the  test  of  experiment,  whatever  I  found 
recorded  concerning  the  habits  of  the  several  plants;  and  especially  with 
relation  to  the  subject  of  this  communication. — being  of  opinion,  that 
much  which  is  supposed  to  be  known  on  this  subject,  rests  on  little  more 
than  mere  conjecture ;  and  with  a  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  others, 
to  the  elucidation  of  an  interesting  enquiry,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
submitting  to  you,  the  result  of  the  observations  which  I  was  enabled  to 
make. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  the  Side-Saddle  Flower,  [Sarracenia,]  a 
genus  of  plants,  with  which  most  gardeners  are  acquainted ;  but  as  many 
of  the  readers  of  a  periodical,  so  generally  interesting  as  the  Horticultural 
Register,  may  not  have  seen  any  of  the  species,  I  annex  a  sketch  of  the 
leaf  of  one  of  them,  the  Sarracenia  fiav a.  [fig.  26]  There  are  four  others 
enumerated  in  Sweet's  "Hortus  Britannicus,"  viz.  purpurea,  rubra,  vn- 
riolaris,  and  minor;  all  natives  of  the  marshes  of  North  America.  Each 
leaf  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  capable  of  containing  water ;  the  aperture  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tube  is  furnished  with  a  leafy  appendage,  which  before 
the  leaf  reaches  its  full  size,  covers  it  so  closely,  as  to  exclude  the  rain 
and  dews;  at  other  times,  the  lid  recedes  from  the  aperture,  and  then 
the  tube  will  generally  be  found  to  contain  water,  in  which  a  number  of 
dead  and  dying  flies,  may  at  all  times  be  observed.  This  singular  con- 
struction of  the  leaf,  is  evidently  designed  by  Nature  to  retain  moisture, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  plant  in  times  of  drought,  but  the  late 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  having  probably  examined  the  plant  when  young,  and 
observing  that  the  aperture  of  S.  adunca,  {variolaris)  was  so  completely 
closed  as  to  exclude  water,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  tube  must 
have  been  intended  to  serve  some  other  purpose,  and  having  stated  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  young  men,  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden 
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that  the  flies  are  deposited  in  the  tubular 
leaves,  by  a  species  of  Sphex  or  Ichneu- 
mon, concludes,  that  "The  flies  are  de- 
posited by  this  insect,  unquestionably 
for  the  food  of  itself,  or  its  progeny, 
probably  depositing  its  eggs  in  their 
carcasses,  as  others  of  the  same  tribe, 
lay  their  eggs  in  various  caterpillars, 
which  they  sometimes  after  bury  in  the  ground."*  I 
cannot  avoid  observing,  that  this  quotation,  betrays 
greater  inaccuracy  in  the  late  venerated  President  of 
the  Linna;an  Society,  than  one  would  have  supposed 
compatible  with  the  known  industry  of  that  close 
observer,  and  ardent  lover  of  Nature.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  species  of  Sphex  or  Ichneumon, 
which,  in  its  perfect  state,  feeds  on  dead  flies ;  and  to 
place  the  fly  in  which  the  Ichneumon  had  deposited  its 
eggs,  in  a  situation  where  it  must  at  once  cease  to  exist, 
would  be  to  frustrate  the  end  designed  in  laying  them, 
and  is  contrary  to  every  thing  that  is  known  of  the  ha- 
bits of  these  insects;  for  although  the  caterpillars  often 
fall  victims  to  these  parasites,  it  is  not  until  the  latter 
have  lived  for  some  time,  and  have  reached  that  stage 
of  existence,  when  they  assume  one  of  their  meta- 
morphoses. 

A  leaf  of  the  Sarracenia  jiava,  now  before  me,  and 
from  which  the  sketch  was  taken,  contains  no  less  than 
thirteen  flies,  principally  the  Blue-bottle  Fly,  [Musca 
vomitoria,)  with  two  or  three  of  the  Common  House 
Fly,  {Musca  domestica.)  I  have  frequently  observed 
the  former  of  these  species,  after  having  penetrated 
some  distance  into  the  tube,  straggling  in  vain  to 
extricate  itself,  but  no  sooner  had  I  enabled  it  tb" 
escape,  than  it  flew  off"  with  its  wonted  strength  and 
activity. 

Now,  supposing  it  possible  that  any  species  of  the 
Sphex  or  Ichneumon,  which  are  occasionally  observed 
in  hot-houses,  should  possess  the  strength  necessary 
to  compel  the  Common  House  Fly,  to  enter  the  tube, 

*  Introduction  to  Botany,  (6th  edition,)  page  l.J8;  and  Mr.  Keith's 
Vegetable  Physiology,  vol.  1,  page  285.  Speaking  of  these  insects,  the 
authorsof  that  excellent  Worli,  the  "Introduction  to  Entomoloo;y,''  ob- 
serve, "The  habits  of  the  whole  of  this  tribe,  which  properly  includes 
agreat  number  of  distinct  genera,  are  similar;  they  all  lay  their  eg^s 
in  living  insects,  cliietly  while  in  a  larva  state  but  not,  so  far  as  is 
known,  in  perfect  insects." — Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  lo  Enlo 
7nology,  vol.  4,  page  209,  and  sequel. 
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contrary  to  its  inclinations  ;  it  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  probability,  to 
imagine,  that  it  could  oblige  the  Blue-Bottle  to  do  so ;  and  however  easy 
it  may  be  for  the  Ichneumon,  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  sluggish  caterpil- 
lar, it  could  by  no  means  deposit  them  in  the  body  of  this  strong  and 
restless  insect. 

But,  if  the  flies  are  not  deposited  in  the  tubes  of  this  plant,  by  these 
insects,  what  is  it  that  induces  them  to  enter  ?  Possibly,  as  suggested  in 
Kirby  and  Spence's  "Introduction  to  Entomology,"  the  effluvia  emana- 
ting from  putrid  animalcule,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  may  induce 
the  flies  to  enter,  in  search  of  a  fitting  receptacle  on  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs,*  or  they  may  enter  in  request  of  food,  but  whatever  be  their 
inducement,  repeated  observation  has  convinced  me,  that  their  ingress 
is  voluntary; — and  having  descended  some  length,  the  gradual  contrac- 
tion of  the  tube,  asssited  by  the  short  stiff  hairs  which  clothe  its  inner 
surface,  and  which  point  downwards,  effectually  prevents  their  return. 

(TO  CE  CONTINUED.) 


Article  II. — Observations  on  Professor  Rennid's  edition  of 
Montagues  Ornitliological Dictionary.  By  Mr.  O.  Jewitt, 
Duffield-Bank,  near  Derby. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  been  much  pleased  with  hv^king  over  Professor 
Rennie's  new  edition  of  Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary.  That 
gentleman  seems  to  have  an  anxious  desire  for  accuracy  in  his  work, 
and  as  I  find  some  of  his  statements  to  differ  from  my  own  observa- 
tions, I  take  the  liberty  of  offering,  through  the  medium  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Register,  the  following  extracts  from  a  journal  which  I  have 
kept  some  years ;  some  of  which  will  serve  to  confirm,  and  others  to 
correct  the  descriptions  he  has  given : — 

Page  513,  under  the  head  "TOM-TIT,"  [Tarns  cwr2(letis,)  he  says,  "It  lays 
seven  eggs,  rarely  eight."  "  It  has  been  said  that  this  bird  will  sometimes 
lay  as  many  as  twenty  eggs  in  the  same  nest ;  but  this  is  certainly  an  error, 
for  in  the  great  abundance  of  nests  we  have  seen,  with  eggs  and  young,  never 
more  than  eight  were  found." 

The  following,  will  show  that  sometimes  at  least,  it  lays  more  than 
that  number: — 1821,  May  16th.  Found  a  nest  of  the Parws  coeruleus, 
Blue  Titmouse;  In  a  hollow  maple  tree.  The  entrance  to  the  nest, 
was  a  small  hole  near  the  ground,  just  sufficient  to  admit  the  bird. 
Having  watched  the  bird  in,  we  immediately  spread  a  small  net  over 

*  That  the  Musca  vomiloria,  is  liable  to  be  deceived,  in  this  respect,  is  proved,  liy  the  fact 
that  it  dt^posits  its  eggs  on  certain  ftetid  flowers  of  the  iStapelia,  or  Carrion  Flower. 
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the  hole,  intending  to  catch  it,  and  commenced  hammering  the  ti'ee  to 
drive  it  out,  but  it  appeared  to  know  that  it  was  safe,  and  would  not 
be  disturbed.  We  next  introduced  a  stick  into  the  hole,  which  the 
bird  seized,  and  twisted  round,  screaming  at  the  same  time  violently. 
It  then  came  and  sat  close  to  the  hole,  watching  our  proceedings,  but 
without  seeming  alanned.  After  some  time,  however,  it  flew  out,  and 
was  taken  in  the  net.  This  enraged,  but  did  not  seem  to  intimidate 
it,  and  it  bit  fm'iously.  Having  examined  it,  it  was  again  put  to  the 
opening,  which  it  entered,  and  would  not  quit  it  again  while  we  stayed. 
On  the  19th,  the  nest  appearing  to  be  forsaken,  we  took  it.  It  was 
composed  of  moss  and  fine  fibres  of  bark,  and  lined  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  cow's  hair,  wool,  and  feathers.  The  eggs  were  thirteen  in 
number,  of  a  reddish-white  colour,  sprinkled  with  small  light  brown- 
ish-red spots,  and  measured  1  /^  by  1  -/n  inches  in  circumference. 

Babillard. — Lesser  White-Throat, — Carruca  Gumilu,  (Si/lvia  SylrielUt) 
page  17,  Mr.  Rennie  says  "is  confined  to  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
from  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  in  both  which  counties  we  have  found 
them,  and  is  probably  in  part  of  Somersetshire,  but  not  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall." 

This  bird  is  not  uncommon  in  this  neighbourhood;  it  frequents 
gardens,  picking  off  caterpillars  and  insects  fi-om  the  fi"uit  trees,  and 
uttering  at  the  same  time  a  soft,  low,  whispering  song,  which  can  only 
be  heard  a  short  distance.  Its  manners  are  more  gentle  than  those  of 
the  White-throat,  though  equally  lively.  The  following  description  of 
its  nest  differs  a  little  from  that  given  by  Montagu : — 

1821,  May  13. — Found  a  nest  of  the  Sylvia  sylvieUa,  Lesser  White- 
throat;  it  was  built  on  the  outside  of  a  large  bush  of  the  Rosa  arvensis. 
White  Rose,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Bird  Rose,  which  seems 
to  be  its  favourite  situation  for  building.  The  female  was  not  easily 
disturbed  fi-om  her  nest,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  dry 
stems  of  Eriffe,  or  Cleavers,  Galium  aparine,  and  other  species  of  Ga- 
litctn,  with  a  very  few  small  pieces  of  green  moss.  It  was  lined  at  the 
bottom,  with  very  fine  fibrous  roots,  and  only  a  single  horse-hair  was 
found  in  it.  A  tuft  of  strong  dry  grass  served  as  a  foundation  to  build 
on.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  were  almost  transparent,  of  a  reddish 
white  colour,  marked  round  the  thicker  end  with  blotches  and  spots  of 
yellowish-bro\vn,  liver-brown,  and  broccoli-brown  ;*  they  varied  much 
in  their  markings,  some  having  the  thick  end  only,  and  others  almost 
the  whole  egg,  mottled.  On  removing  the  ycll^>  the  colour  changeni  to 
greenish-white.  They  measured  in  circumference,  l^'g  by  I J  inches. 
The  nest  was  built  so  slightly,  that  the  eggs  might  be  seen  through 
the  side. 

•  Werner's  Nomenclature  of  Colours,  by  P.  Syme. 
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While  on  this  subject,  I  will  just  mention  that  the  engraving  be- 
longing this  bird,  in  Professor  Rennie's  work,  shows  it  larger  than  the 
White-throat,  though  in  fact  the  White-throat  is  the  largest  bird. 

Land  Rail  or  Corn-crake,  f  Orlygovietra  cre.r.J  Mr.  Rennie 
says,  the  Corn-crake  "never  takes  the  water."  This  is  a  mistake  ; 
one  which  I  had  young,  and  kept  for  some  months,  always  seemed 
highly  delighted  when  water  was  placed  for  it.  It  \^'ould  swim,  dive 
to  the  bottom,  and  play  about  with  the  greatest  apparent  satisfaction, 
and  with  as  much  actiWty  as  if  it  had  never  been  used  to  any  other 
element.  Its  manners  were  peculiarly  pleasing  and  interesting,  and 
its  motions  elegant.  It  ran  with  great  s^viftness,  with  its  head  nearly 
to  the  ground.  The  form  of  the  Corn-crake  seems  admirably  calcula- 
ted for  the  life  it  is  intended  to  lead;  its  sharp  compressed  bill  and 
narrow  head  are  well  adapted  for  separating  the  grass,  and  opening  a 
way  for  its  slender  and  gently  swelling  body ;  by  this  means  the  move- 
ment of  the  blades  of  grass  is  so  small,  that  it  is  enabled  to  make  its 
way  rapidly  through  the  meadow^s  without  being  perceived,  so  that  one 
moment  it  may  be  close  at  hand,  and  in  the  next,  be  at  the  far  side  of 
the  field,  without  its  being  possible  to  discover  in  what  manner  it  has 
changed  its  situation. 

The  principal  food  of  the  bird  above-mentioned,  was  slugs,  f  Umax,  J 
of  which  it  ate  an  almost  incredible  quantity  in  a  day,  but  it  was  very 
capricious  in  its  appetite,  and  would  seldom  take  the  same  food  two 
days  together,  sometimes  choosing  worms,  and  sometimes  bread. 

The  note  of  the  Corn-crake,  heard  in  the  day-time,  is  harsh  and 
disagreeable ;  but  in  a  fine  calm  summer  night,  when  there  is  nothing 
else  to  break  the  awful  stillness,  except  the  occasional  song  of  the 
Sedge  Warbler; — the  hoarse  voices  of  these  birds,  heard  at  various 
distances,  add  wonderfully  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

I  have  several  other  observ'^ations  to  make  on  this  work,  but  as  I 
am  afraid  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far  on  your  pages,  I  will  defer 
them  till  another  opportunity,   and  remain. 

Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 
Duffield-Bank,  Sept.  30,  1831.  O.  Jewitt. 


Article  III. — Observations  on  the  Habits  of  Snakes  and 
Adders.     By  X. 

Gentlemen, 

On  taking  up  a  number  of  posts  from  a  dry  bank,  adjoining  a 
wood,  in  the  winter  time,  quantities  of  Adders  were  found,  in  a  torpid 
state,  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes.  Query. — Could  not  traps  be  thus  con- 
trived to  take  these  reptiles  in  their  quarters,  both  in  summer  and  winter  ? 
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An  Adder  being  slow  in  motion,  if  it  be  disturbed,  ascends  bushes  for 
its  security.  A  Snake,  which  is  swifter,  runs  up  banks,  &c.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  the  latter  animal  is  often  seen  occupying  a  Blackbird's 
or  other  nest,  but  mostly  the  former. 

The  female  Adder  suffers  her  young  to  run  down  her  throat  for  pro- 
tection on  the  appearance  of  danger.  If  when  thus  protected  her  head 
be  trodden  on,  then  they  mn  through  her;  but  if  both  her  head  and 
tail  be  trodden  on,  the  young  ones  try  to  extricate  themselves  in  an  ex- 
traordinarily agitated  manner.  It  is  said  by  some  persons  that  the 
female  Adder  is  eventually  killed  by  her  young  ones  so  often  seeking  her 
protection.  An  Adder  is  to  be  compared  to  a  whip,  as  it  cannot  reach 
any  object  at  which  it  may  strike,  beyond  its  length,  and  consequently 
very  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  this  venemous  reptile. 

In  the  mild  January  of  18"27  a  Snake  and  Adder  were  both  killed 
while  basking  in  the  sun. 

A  brickmaker  once  had  the  cruelty  to  throw  a  snake  into  a  burning 
kiln,  where  he  saw  it  descend  into  the  interstices  of  the  bricks,  and  he 
imagined  it  was  consumed.  (I  believe  that  the  top  bricks  of  a  burning 
kiln  are  never  red  hot.)  When  afterwards  the  workmen  were  going  to 
empty  the  kiln,  the  snake  lay  there  on  the  top  of  the  bricks,  coiled  up, 
and  apparently  enjoying  its  berth.  Serpents  are  represented  as  occupy- 
ing "the  bottomless  abyss,"  perhaps  from  their  power  of  resisting  heat, 
of  which  this  instance  affords  an  example. 

Yours,  &c. 
August  30th,  1831.         __^________  ^• 

Article  IV. — Remarks  on  the  Surrey  Zoological  Garden, 
established  bij  Mr.  Gross. 

That  a  Second  institution  of  this  kind,  should  be  established  in  our  own 
immense  metropolis,  does  not  create  our  surprise,  after  witnessing  the 
success  which  has  attended  that  of  the  Regent's-Park ;  but  we  confess 
that  we  were  astonished  to  find  any  individual  bold  enough  to  enter  the 
field,  single-handed,  against  so  powerful  and  influencial  a  Company. 

Mr.  Cross,  the  well-known  keeper  of  the  Menagerie  at  Exeter-Change, 
and  the  King's-Mews,  has  so  severely  ^elt  the  loss  of  attraction,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Zoological  Society,  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
remove  his  Collection  from  a  room  to  a  Garden,  and  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  care  of  animals,  and  possessing  so  fine  a  collection,  he  is  perhaps, 
the  only  person  who  could  contend  against  the  chartered  Society.  He 
has  selected  a  site,  very  judiciously,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river;  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  his  expectations  of  success,  may  be  realized,  and 
that  the  public  may  be  benefited,  by  the  stimulus  that  one  institution 
will  give  to  the  other. — Science  will  be  benefited,  and  the  study  of  Zo- 
ology increased,  by  this  new  establishment, — which  must,  however,  have 
powerful  attractions,  to  divide  public  patronage  with  its  competitor. 
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The  grand  feature  in  the  new  Garden,  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  which 
is  already  animated  hy  a  splendid  collection  of  aquatic  birds,  never  before 
seen  to  so  much  advantage.  Mr.  Cross,  has  we  find,  availed  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  landscape  planter,  who  has  already 
transformed  this  piece  of  water,  into  one  of  the  most  interesting  lakes  m 
the  vicinity  of  London ;  and  on  the  margin  of  which,  he  has  erected  one 
of  the  most  novel  buildings  of  the  age,  forming  a  complete  Zoological 
Conservatory  for  carnivorous  animals  of  tropical  climates. 

The  building  is  circular,  and  consists  of  an  inner  court-yard,  around 
which,  the  dens  are  placed,  so  as  to  present  a  new  object  at  every  step 
the  spectator  advances ;  and  the  whole  being  covered  by  a  dome  of  glass, 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  ensures  the  animal  an  equal 
temperature  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  whilst  it  protects  the  visitors  also, 
from  unfavorable  weather.  This  glazed  promenade,  will  also  form  a 
bower  of  airthe  choicest  climbing-plants  ever  yet  congregated  on  one 
spot;  and  a  stream  of  water,  animated  by  curious  fish,  vnll  play  beneath 
the  plants,  entirely  around  the  walk,  which  will  also  be  overhung  by 
birds  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  species. — the  whole  enjoying  a  per- 
petual summer,  by  the  judicious  arrangements  for  heating  and  ventilating. 
The  building,  which  is  simple,  unique,  and  beautiful,  in  its  outline,  is 
placed  on  a  gentle  eminence,  commanding  views  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  grounds.  A  similar  building,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  erecting 
for  the  monkeys;  so  that  they  may  be  seen  exhibiting  their  antics,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

An  octagonal  building,  surrounded  by  paddocks,  for  domestic  animals 
of  foreign  climes,  is  also  finished,  and  filled  with  rare  specimens,  so  that 
the  grounds  already  possess  great  attractions,  although  it  is  little  more 
than  a  month  since  the  establishment  has  been  formed. 

We  shall,  in  a  future  number,  give  a  further  notice  of  this  Garden,  so 
that  our  readers  may  form  a  just  conclusion  of  its  merits. 

W^ 


Article   V. — On   the   Conferva   MgaciropUa^   Moss-Ball; 
from  Coomere,  near  EUewiere,   Sahp. 

They  are  found  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  taken  up  by  a 
rake  with  a  long  handle,  and  are  fi-om  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
child's  head.  The  one  sent,  is  a  very  fine  healthy  one.  A  lady  at 
Oswestry,  has  one  she  has  kept  since  1818,  in  a  large  vessel  with  rain- 
water, in  her  green-house.  When  she  first  placed  it  there,  it  was  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  and  now  it  is  as  large  as  a  hat,  and  in  the  spring  is 
beautifully  green,  and  bears  diaphanous  balls,  as  large  as  a  pea,  which 
drop  ofi'  and  die,  probably  for  want  of  their  natural  Mere,  to  bring  them 
to  perfection. 

1  remain,  yours,  &c. 
ewell,  June  olh.  W.  W. 
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REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


1. — Quarterly  JouRxVAL  of  Agriculture.    8vo.,  price  6s. 

Direction  of  the  fVinds  in  the  North  of  Europe,  by  M.  Schouw. — "It  results 
from  the  observations  made  by  the  author,  that  the  western  winds  are  more 
frequent  than  the  eastern.  This  rule  is  without  exception ;  but  the  western 
winds  diminish  more  and  more  as  we  approach  tlie  centre  of  the  continent, 
being  more  frequent  in  England,  Holland,  and  France,  than  in  Denmark  and 
the  greater  part  of  Germany;  and  more  frequent  in  these  latter  countries  than 
in  Russia  and  Sweden.  At  London,  the  east  wind  is  to  the  west,  as  1  to  1,7; 
at  Amsterdam,  as  1  to  1,6  ;  at  Copenhagen,  as  1  to  1,5^  at  Stockholm,  as  1  to 
1,4;  at  Petersburg,  as  1  to  1,3.  The  west  winds  seem  to  incline  the  more  to 
the  south,  according  to  the  propinquity  of  the  Atlantic  Sea;  towards  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent  they  incline  more  to  the  north-west.  The  north  winds 
appear  to  increase  towards  the  east.  Amongst  winds  which  come  from  the  west 
that  of  the  south-west  predominates  in  England,  Holland,  and  France;  that  of 
direct  west  in  Denmark,  and  the  greater  part  of  Germany  ;  at  Moscow  the 
north-west  predominates;  at  Petersburg  and  Stockholm,  the  north  wind  is 
much  more  frequent  than  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  western  and 
middle  districts  of  northern  Europe,  such  as  England,  France,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, and  Norway,  the  west  winds  are  much  more  frequent  during  the  sum- 
mer, than  during  winter  or  spring.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in 
Sweden  and  Russia.  During  the  winter  the  west  winds  are  more  southerly; 
during  the  summer  more  direct  and  more  northerly. — Jahrb,  der  Phys,  und 
Chemie,  1828." 

2. — The  Bee  Garden,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Management  op 
Bee.s.     By  John  Wallace,  Gardener,  Dalguise,  Perthshire. 

On  the  produce  of  Bees. — "  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  will  attend  to 
Bee-husbandry,  merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasure ;  but  profit  may  induce  others 
to  follow  that  employment  during  their  leisure  hours.  Often  has  the  indus- 
trious labourer  or  mechanic,  been  relieved  from  embarrassed  circumstances  by 
the  toil  and  labour  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  when  he  could  avail  himself  of  no  other 
mode  of  relief.  Not  only  are  bees  of  immediate  profit  to  their  owners,  but 
were  they  encouraged  to  the  extent  of  which  the  pastures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
could  permit,  they  might  become  even  a  source  of  national  wealth.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  persons  of  learning,  that  the  pasture  of  Scotland  could  maintain  as 
many  Bees  as  would,  on  an  average,  produce  4,000,000  pints  *  of  honey,  and 
1,000,000  lbs  of  wax.  Were  this  quantity  tripled  for  England  and  Ireland,  the 
produce  of  the  empire  would  be  12,000,000  pints  of  honey,  and  3,000,000  lbs 
of  wax  annually.    The  income  that  would  thus  arise  from  honey,  at  the  very 

'  Scotch  Measure ;  the  Pint  is  equal  to  two  English  Quarts. 
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moderate  price  of  5s.  per  pint,  would  amount  to  £3,000,000  sterling  ;  and  the 
wax,  at  ls.6d.  per  Ife,  would  produce  £225,000  sterling,  affording  in  round 
numbers,  a  total  of  £3,225,000  annually. 

The  rearing  of  Bees,  must  therefore  appear  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country.  As 
there  are  few  concerns  more  profitable  than  Bees,  in  favourable  seasons,  con- 
sidering the  small  expense  that  attends  them,  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
my  readers  the  following  estimate: — Suppose  a  person  to  commence  with  only 
two  hives,  which  may  cost  £3  lOs.  sterling;  and  allowing  each  hive,  on  an 
average,  only  to  double  theirnumber  annually,  they  would  increase  as  follows, 
in  a  period  of  ten  years  : — 

First  year, 2  hives. 

Second  ditto, 4  — — 

Third  ditto, 8  

Fourth  ditto,       16  

Fifth  ditto, 32  

Sixth  ditto, 64  

Seventh  ditto, 128  

Eighth  ditto, 256  

Ninth  ditto, 512  

Tenth  ditto, 1024  

At  this  rate  two  hives  would  produce  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  swarms 
in  the  period  often  years,  which,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  would  be 
worth  £1.  13s.  sterling  each;  so  that  there  would  be  a  clear  profit  of  £1792 
sterling,  for  a  little  attention  to  the  rearing  and  proper  management  of  the 
Bees,  allowing  the  second  and  third  swarms  to  pay  for  the  hives,  stools,  la- 
bour, and  incidental  losses. 

It  may  be  supposed  by  the  above  estimate,  that  the  seasons  are  favourable; 
but  allowing  fifty  hives  to  fail,  from  various  causes,  there  would  still  remain 
£1704  10s.  sterling,  of  clear  profit.  The  years  1824  and  1825  were  very  fa- 
vourable for  Bees  :  the  latter  was  remarkably  so.  Almost  every  hive  that  year 
swarmed  once,  many  of  them  twice,  and  a  few  even  three  times:  when  the  store 
was  collected,  they  weighed  from  25  to  45  lbs  each  hive.  Notwithstanding,  I 
read  in  the  public  papers,  that  honey,  to  the  value  of  £240,000  sterling,  had 
been  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1825 — a  most 
extraordinary  sum,and  one  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  might  have  been 
easily  saved  to  the  nation,  if  a  stricter  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  proper 
encouragement  of  our  own  Bees. 

3. — Knowledge  for  the  People,  or  the  plain  Why  and  Be- 
cause. (Zoological  Series.)  By  J.  Timbs,  Editor  of  "  Laconics," 
"Arcana  of  Science  and  Art,"  &c.,  12nio.,  4s. 

This  little  work  includes  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Amphibia,  Fishes,  Worms,  and  In- 
sects. The  questions  are  such  as  would  very  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  a 
Young  Naturalist.  The  answers  are  plain  and  satisfactory,  and  show  the  research 
and  ability  of  the  Editor.  The  habits  and  structure  of  all  are  clearly  pointed  out, 
and  shown  to  be  best  adapted  to  fill  the  offices^  and  fully  answer  the  ends  designed, 
both  as  it  regards  usefulness  to  man,  and  to  each  other.  -We  certainly  would  re- 
commend it  to  every  person  who  is  commencing  the  study  of  Natural  History. 
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PART    V. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL  HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


I— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


Remarks  on  the  Horticultural  Register. — Gentlemen,  I  was  much  pleased 
to  see  the  announcement  of  your  Journal,  and  immediately  became  a  subscriber. 
As  I  am  very  anxious  for  its  success,  1  beg  to  state  that  I  think  you  have  occupied 
by  far  too  much  of  your  space  in  mere  details  of  the  contents  of  Edwards'  Botan- 
ical Register,  and  other  works  of  the  same  class  ;  and  as  your  work  is  chiefly  for 
practical  men,  your  pages  might  be  more  advantageously  filled. 

Your  Revievv  of  Lindley's  "Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden"  is  lit- 
tle more  than  an  extract ;  you  should  tell  your  readers  what  the  book  is.  The 
title  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the  author  make  me  desirous  of  purchasing  it, 
but  as  I  know  little  more  than  that,  I  cannot  afford  16s.  on  speculation.  * 

I  observed  with  great  satisfaction  your  intention  of  inserting  papers  on  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  able 
to  make  your  journal  a  real  Encyclopaedia  of  Horticulture  ;  but  after  your  promise 
to  accomplish  this  important  object,  you  propose  to  do  that  which  will  totally 
change  the  character  of  your  Magazine,  and  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  have  a 
tendency  greatly  to  diminish  its  interest  with  a  large  class  of  yonr  readers — I  al- 
lude to  your  intention  of  giving  Portraits  of  Gardeners  and  Naturalists,  with  me- 
moirs of  their  lives.  Now,  I  beg  to  suggest  to  you,  that  in  place  of  this,  you 
give  regularly,  or  occasionally,  as  you  may  be  able,  a  coloured  figure  of  some  new 
or  rare  plant,  after  the  manner  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Botanical  Register, 
and  similar  works.  I  hope  you  will  take  this  into  your  serious  consideration,  for 
I  am  convinced  it  would  give  a  great  and  enduring  interest  to  your  Journal,  while 
your  proposed  plan  would  put  an  end  to  its  circulation  in  some  quarteis  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

Hoping  you  will  receive  these  remarks  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  that  they  are 
given,  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully, 

Nottinghamshire,  Sept.  1831.  A  Lover  of  Gardens. 


Hints  to  the  Conductors. — Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  congratulate  both  your, 
selves  and  the  public  on  the  appearance,  and  I  hope,  the  establishment  of  your  new 
periodical.  Such  a  work  has  long  been  wanted,  and  yours,  judging  from  the 
numbers  already  published,  promises  well  to  supply  this  want. 

I  wish  to  communicate,  (with  your  permission,)  a  few  thoughts  on  the  nature 
and  utility  of  your  Horticultural  Register.  In  the  First  place  I  would  observe, 
that  by  publishing  your  work  at  so  low  a  price,  you  have  most  effectually  con- 

*  We  refer  our  Correspondent,  to  the  latter  part  of  our  Review,  in  the  last  number,  and  if 
anjrjother  information  is  requisite,  we  shall  fuel  liappy  in  communicating  it,  for  his  further 
satisfaction. Conductors. 
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suited  the  pecuniary  condition  of  that  numerous  class  of  the  community — thtr 
working  people  ;  so  that  it  may  come  within  the  reach  of  every  inhabitant  of  the 
British  Empire. — This  is  unquestionably  conferring  upon  the  public  a  great,  and 
a  lasting  benefit.  You  have  judged  wisely,  too,  in  not  confining  your  Magazine 
to  Gardening  alone,  but,  by  opening  its  pages  to  inquiries  and  communications  on 
the  interesting  and  important  subjects  of  Natural  History  and  Rural  Economy 
generally,  you  must  secure  to  your  work  the  attention  of  a  numerous  and  multifa- 
rious class  of  readers  and  contributors.  The  benefit  which  will  therefore  ensue  from 
the  Horticultural  Register  will  be  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  community. 

But  in  order  to  render  your  work  what,  from  your  prospectus  you  evidently 
wish  it  to  be — a  practical  and  useful  manual  to  the  gardener,  and  the  student  of 
nature,  to  that  numerous  class  especially,  who  have  little  leisure  and  fewer 
means  of  procuring  and  reading  large  expensive  works;  I  wish  to  impress  on 
your  minds,  and  also  on  the  minds  of  your  liberal  correspondents  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity  there  is,  of  consulting  in  every  article,  the  greatest  possitde  simpliciti/  both 
of  expression  and  arrangetnent.  Let  the  Conductors  and  Writers  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Register  keep  this  principle  steadily  in  view,  and  I  venture  it  as  my  decided 
opinion,  that  the  work  will  shortly  become  not  only  the  most  popular,  but  what 
is  still  better,  the  rnost  really  useful  periodical  of  its  kind,  in  this  country.  How 
many  thousands  are  there  buried  in  the  solitude  and  sequestered  scenes  of  the 
country,  who  would  hail  with  delight  such  an  instructor  every  month.  The  far 
greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  and  picturesque  Island  have 
been  deterred  from  studying  those  interesting  subjects  of  Natural  History  with 
which  it  so  largely  abounds,  by  the  technicalities  of  arbitrary  classificatioii. — 
These,  to  the  multitude,  prove  the  bane  of  study.  How  many,  who  had  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  investigation  of  the  surrounding  objects  of  nature,  have  been  driven 
from  the  pursuit,  solely  from  the  harsh  sounds  of  hard  names  I  If  you,  Gentle- 
men, write  with  the  constant  view  of  being  clearly  understood  by  those  of  your 
readers,  whose  previous  acquaintance  goes  no  further  than  the  mere  elements  of 
the  subjects,  depend  upon  it,  your  success  is  sure ;  and  I  would  here  suggest  the 
utility  of  invariably  annexing  to  the  scientific  name  of  every  object  of  Natural 
History,  its  corresponding  English  name,  and  when  practicable,  some  of  its  most 
common  provincial  designations.  The  interest  of  the  general  reader  would  thus 
be  secured,  and  he  would  not  be  driven  from  reading  the  description  of  an  object. 
as  he,  too  commonly  is,  under  the  stern  and  uncomplying  power  of  artificial  sys- 
tems, by  the  employment  of  unexplained  terms  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. 

I  wish  not  to  trespass  on  your  valuable  pages  by  unnecessarily  extending  this 
communication;  but  permit  me  to  express  the  pleasure  which  I  have  felt  in  peru- 
sing most  of  the  articles  of  your  interesting  and  useful  publication.  May  I  just 
hint  that  a  little  extension  of  the  Naturalist's  Calendar  would  be  very  acceptable. 
That  article,  to  one  like  myself,  (and  many  of  your  readers,  I  doubt  not,  are  but 
just  beginning  to  study  nature  in  right  earnest,)  is  of  great  and  practical  value. 
I  was  glad  to  find  in  your  last  number  an  article  from  the  pen  of  one,  who  cer- 
tainly ranks  among  the  first  of  living  Naturalists — Professor  Rennie.  May  we 
be  favoured  often  with  productions  from  his  instructive  pen. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,  most  respectfully, 
Bfnenden,' Kent,  Sept.  7,  1831.  Geo.  Bdckland. 


Remarks  on  the  Naturalist's  CALENnAB. — Genilemen,  1  was  much   pleased 
with  your  article  in  the  last  number,  entitled  Naturalists'  Caleiidfir,    and  the   re- 
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marks  you  make  on  the  usefulness  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  natural  wild 
plants,  and  the  method  of  forminti;' a  collection  of  speciiuens.  I  am  only  a  novice 
myself,  in  Bptany,  and  endeavoured  to  collect  some  of  the  plants  which  yon  men- 
tion as  coming-  into  flower  in  August.  I  however,  found  •3;reat  difficulty  in  re- 
cognizing them.  It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  article  of  the  Naturalist's 
Calendar  might  be  greatly  improved,  if,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  some  of  tho 
plants  which  flower  ib  the  successive  inonlhs,  tliefe  were  also  given  a  wood-cut 
characteristic  of  each  plant  mentioned  ;  if  it  were  ovily  a  leaf  o^  tlie  plant  it  would 
be  \iseful  to  guide  beginners. 

If  a  dozen,  or  even  half-a-dozen  plants  were  thiis^iven  every  month,  your  peri- 
odical would,  in  a  few  years,  contain  within  itself  u  complete  Flora  of  British 
Native  Plants.  I  am,  Sirs,   yours,  he. 

M M. 


Obsbkvations  on  the  IIorticultoral  Register. — Gentlemen,  I  have  read 
with  much  pleasure,  the  three  numbers  which  have  appeared  of  the  Horticultural 
Register,  and  if  I  have  not  received  instruction  fioni  them,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
yourselves,  or  of  your  correspondents;  but  my  object  in  addressing  you  is  not  alto- 
gether to  praise,  (although  great  praise  is  your  due,)  but  to  RUike  a  few  observa- 
tions, which  I  think,  if  followed,  may  conduce  to  the  success  of  the  Register. 
However,  I  fear  not,  that  when  a  few  more  numbers  have  enabled  you  to  com- 
plete and  perfect  the  arrangement  of  your  plans,  that  you  will  receive  that  sup- 
port from  the  public  that  your  most  sanguine  wishes  may  desire.  I  would  depre- 
cate in  particular  any  controversy,  or  any  thing  which  may  lead  to  controversy 
with  Loudon  and  the  Gardener's  Magazine:  the  sea  on  which  your  keels  are 
launched  is  sufficiently  large  for  each  to  keep  his  own  course,  without  running- 
foul  of  each  other — if  you  do,  both  will  founder;  but  I  feel  certain  from  the  good 
feeling  you  have  already  shown,  that  your  pages  will  not  become  a  vehicle  for 
attacks  ai;d  reflections  on  Loudon's  Magazine.  You  may  see  the  sands  and 
sboals  on  which  he  has  struck — do  you  avoid  them. 

In  your  Catalogue  of  British  Works  on  Gardening,  you  have  hitherto  omitted 
any  notice  of  Messrs.  CMiandler's  and  Booth's  Catnellise.  If  it  comes  within  your 
scheme,  I  would  have  short  notices,  similar  to  those  in  the  Gardener's  Maoazine, 
on  this  work, — the  cultivation  of  the  Camellia  and  its  varieties  are  so  rapidly  ex- 
tending, that  such  notices  would  be  useful,  agreeable,  and  entertaining,  to  those 
of  your  readers  who  have  not  the  means  to  purchase  Messrs.  C.'s  and  B.'s  expen- 
sive, but  valuable  work. 

In  your  Notes  to  Readers  and  Correspondents  in  the  last  Register,  you  express 
your  intention  of  inserting,  in  your  forthcoming  numbers,  one,  or  more  papers  on 
the  cultivation  of  various  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables, — the  plan  is  o-ood  ; 
and  I  trust  the  friends  who  are  undertaking  the  task  of  publishing  the  papers, 
will  imitate  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  Mr.  Revell,  in  his  papers  on  the 
culture  of  the  Auric\ila  and  Tulip,  and  of  Mr.  G.  Harrison  in  his,  on  the  Pelaro-o. 

nium.     But  allow  me  no  ask  Mr.  G.  H.,  what  he  intends  by   vegetable  mould  ? 

he  mentions  vegetable  mould  and  decayed  leaves — are  not  decayed  leaves   veo-p. 
table  mould  ?—  At  least  they  area  vegetable  mould. 

The  plan  of  N.  B  ,  in  your  last  nunber,  respecting  the  list  of  new  plants  is  also 
good,  so  far  as  regards  an  annual  list.  This  could  be  done  without  encroach- 
ing much  on  your  short  space.  The  lists  from  the  nurseries  during  the  win- 
ter season  will  be  short,  and  will  give  room  for  the  annual  list  of  new  plants.  But 
N.  B.  asks  too  much,  in  wishing  fur  a  list  of  plants  inlroduced  within  the  last  ton 
years. 
Vol,.  1,   No.  5.  FF 
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Yon  hare  kindly  offered  your  readers,  iiiforn)ation  on  the  siihject  of  Horticultu- 
ral buildirififs;  I  will  shortly  trouble  you  for  information  and  estimates  on  this 
subject.     If  these  lines  are  worthy  a  place  in  the  Reg-ister,  they  are  at  your  service. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c.,  a  young  Amateur, 
Sepf.  5,  1831.  G.  A.  L. 


CHArrOING  THB  CotOUB  OF  THE    FlOWERS  OF   THE  HyDRANGBA  HoRTEN&IS. 

In  answer  to  your  intellig-ent  correspondent,  J.  D.,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  wa- 
ter does  not  appear  to  contain  any  portion  of  iron, — the  spring  which  supplies  the 
village  runs  through  a  stratum  of  limestone,  A  friend  of  mine,  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, showed  me,  this  summer,  a  plant  in  his  possession,  potted  in  the  same 
soil,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  I  described  in  a  former  paper,  except 
the  sheep-manure,  which  was  entirely  left  out,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  have  the 
least  inclination  to.  change  its  colour;  whilst  a  plant  in  the  possession  of  a  neigh- 
bour, with  the  sheep's  dung  added,  had  a  truss  of  most  beautiful  blue  flowers. 
Ocf.  6.  RusTicDS. 


Insects  on  Erans. — Gentlemen, observing  on  page  137,  of  your  valuable  publi- 
cation, a  query  from  a  correspondent,  in  reference  to  the  Black-insect  infesting  the 
garden  bean,  has  induced  me  to  give  him  the  result  of  my  observations,  having 
grown  them  rather  extensively  this  season.  When  in  rather  an  advanced  state,  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  when  in  full  bloom,  I  perceived  the  general  crop  to  be 
invariably  attacked  with  the  insect  in  question,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  shoot, 
which  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  generation,  from  whence  it  extends  its  ravages;  I 
immediately  had  all  the  tops  pinched  off,  when  they  finally  disappeared,  leaving  a 
fair  crop  of  Beans,  wholly  uninjured,  which  corroborates  W.  S.'s  information  en 
the  subject,  as  being  the  easiest  an»l  most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  them. 

Put  what  confirms  me  still  more  in  that  opinion,  is,  the  fact  of  having  another 
quarter  contiiruous  to  the  one  in  question,  which  at  about  the  same  stage  of  growth 
exhibited  a  similar  infection  ;  these  I  siifl'ered  to  remain  unpinched,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  u  total  failure  of  thtit  crop,  which  1  feel  fully  persuaded 
would  have  been  the  case  with  the  former,  hatl  I  not  adopted  the  plan. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c.  &c. 
Colli/croft  Numei'i;,  near  AsMiorne,  Sf/i.  5,  1831.  Archibald  Godwin. 

P.  S  — Is  this  the  same  insect  that  attacks  the  cherry  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your 
Physiological  readers  may  be  able  to  inform  us. 


CuRinU'^  BiHD — Your  correspondent,  5^?  does  not  appear  to  be  much  of  an 
Ornithologist,  or  he  would  have  been  aware  that  the  bird  he  enquires  after,  is  a 
Ring  Blackbird,  (Men/la  torr/iMta,)  and  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  he  observed  it.  I  heg  leave  to  refer  him  to  Rennie's  new  edition 
of  liloutagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary  for  its  description,  &c.,  which  work  he  will 
find  very  iiileresting. 
Kentish  Tineu.  S,  Marhegn. 


Vines. — Gentlemen,  may  1  take  the  liberty  of  putting  an  additional  query  to  those 
of  Vigorniensis.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  Vines  to  be  shifted  or  repotted? 
In  all  new  modes  of  treatment,  &e.,  if  your  correspondents  would  kindly  give  the 
information  of  the  most  proper  time  of  sowing,  plantinjj  out,  potting,  &c  Sec.  those 
operations  on  which  s«  much  depends,  would  be  performed  at  the   proper  season, 
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and  prevent  much  disappointment  to  those,  who,  like  myself,   (1   trust  a  unmeroiis 
class  of  your  readers,)  are  novices  iu  the  prii«tical  part  of  g-ardeniug-,  and  merely 
cultivate  a  small  spot,  as  a  healthy  relaxation  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  mercan- 
tile and  mechanical  pursuits.     I  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
Hackney,  &ept.  1,  1831.  N. 

Vegetablb  Marrow. — Gentlemen,  the  Vegetable  Marrow  is  said  to  be  a  very 

wholesome  vegetable,  of  which  little  use  is  yet  made.      Would  it  be   possible   for 

cottagers  to  cultivate  it,  or  docs  it  require  uiMcli   care  or  skill  ?      Perhaps   iu   the 

next  number  of  your  very  Valuable  work  you  will  kindly  give  some   hints  ou   the 

subject. 

iSV^y^,  1831.  A  Constant  Reader. 

Propagating  the  Cactus  by  Seed. — All  the  works  on  Horticulture  that  have 
come  within  my  reach  I  have  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  method 
of  propagating-  the  different  species  of  Cactus  by  seeds;  however,  I  find  uothinor 
mentioned  by  any  of  them  in  these  works.  1  have  just  co-lected  a  quantity  of  seed 
from  the  Ciictiis  Jenki)>..s(jjtia,  perhaps  some  of  your  Correspondents  will  inform  me 
what  method  I  shall  pursue  with  it? 

S . 

Gabrifl-IIounds. — At  night,  particularly  towards  the  latter  end  of  Autumn, 
there  are  sounds  in  the  air  very  similar  to  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds ;  they  appear 
to  me  to  proceed  from  some  kind  of  birds,  they  are  called  by  the  country  people 
here  "Gahriel-Hounds,"  and  there  is  a  popular  tradition  among.st  them,  that  when- 
ever these  are  heard^-^t  is  a  sure  token  of  death  to  some  person  in  the  village. — 
Pray  what  birds  are  they  ? 
Hept.  14.  S.  H. 

GoOiSEBERRiES. — We  particularly  recommend  Mr  Muscroft's  article  on  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Gooseberry,  (in  our  present  number,  page  202)  to  the  attention  of 
our  correspondent  J.  B.,  at  the  end  of  which,  he  will  find  a  list  of  the  most  valu- 
able Gooseberries,  which  we  consider  may  be  purchased  at  almost  any  nursery. 
We  visited  Mr.  Muscroft  this  last  summer,  and  we  conceive  him  to  be  uuques- 
tioiiubly,  the  best  Gooseberry-grower  we  ever  saw. 

COXDCCTOKS. 


Strawberries. — Is  it  true,  that  the  plant  nearest  the  parent,  on  a  Strawberry 
runner,  is  not  by  any  means  so  productive  of  fruit  as  those  near  the  extre- 
mities of  the  runnei;.  A  friend  of  mine  who  has  tried  the  experiment,  assures 
me  that  such  is  the  case  ;  if  any  of  your  readers  have  adopted  the  same 
experiment,  the  results  I  am  sure  would  be  very  acceptable  to  your  readers. 
If  it  proves  to  be  correct,  what  a  field  of  enquiry  will  it  open  to  the  Physiolo- 
gist, and  how  valuable  will  be  the  discovery,  to  the  lovers  of  this  exquisite 
fruit.  I  am  satisfied  a  great  deal  has  yet  to  be  learned  respecting  the  straw- 
berry. W.  S. 

Answer.— It  seems  to  its,  that  the  friend  of  our  correspondent  must  be  quite 
in  error,  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of  experienced  gardeners  to  choose  the 
first  riMiners,  being  the  strongest  and  best  plants  for  makieg  new  plantations, 
however,  we  will  not  contradict  the  statement  until  we  have  proved  it  by  ex- 
periment, we  hope  to  receive  other  opinions  on  the  subject. — Conductors.    - 
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Gentlemen, 

Thinking  a  page  or  two  of  your  work  might  be  usefully 
emjiloyed  as  a  Repository,  for  such  Extracts  fronl  valuable  works,  as 
are  particularly  applicable  to  the  subjects  of  your  Register,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  ti-ansmitting  the  following,  for  your  inspection. 

Yours,  respectfully, 
Leaser. 

Cottagers'  Gardens. — Every  house  in  the  country,  should  have  a  spacious 
garden,  as  the  land  will  thus  produce  more  human  sustenance  than  in  any  com- 
mon course  of  agriculture.  The  usual  garden  plants  cultivated,  are  Potatoes, 
Beans,  Peas,  Cabbage,  French  or  Kidney  Beans,  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Onions,  Beets,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  and  many  sorts  of  pot-herbs  and 
salads.  A  garden  should  be  well  fenced,  and  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east  winds,  and  the  hedge-rows  and  corners  should  be  planted  with  useful  fruit 
trees.  A  labourer's  garden  should  be  from  a  c[uarter  to  half  an  acre.  Those 
sorts  ef  Apples  and  Pears  which  keep  sound  for  a  length  of  time  should  be  plant- 
ed, as  well  as  those  for  present  use;  together  with  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Damsons,  and  other  Plums, — such  articles  would  in  pies,  be  a  cheap  and  whole- 
some food  for  children,  and  might,  at  times,  turn  to  good  account  for  sale. 
Suppose  a  labourer's  garden  of  half  an  acre,  thrown  into  two  equal  lots,  the 
one  for  garden  vegetables,  the  other  for  wheat,  alternately;  let  the  garden  lot 
be  again  divided  into  two,  the  one-half  for  potatoes,  the  other  half  for  garden 
vegetables.  Tiie  whole  might  be  cultivated  with  the  spade  and  hoe,  without 
loss  of  time,  by  doing  a  little  every  day,  morning  and  evening;  and  in  hoe- 
ing and  weeding,  the  wife  and  children  might  assist.  By  this  plan  there  would 
be  one  eighth  of  an  acre.  Potatoes,  which  might  produce  forty  bushels;  one 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  wheat,  might  (drilled  and  hand-hoed)  produce  eight 
bushels ;  and  a  hog  might  be'kept  from  May  to  Christmas  on  the  refuse  of  the 
garden  and  wash;  and  fatten  after  harvest  with  boiled  potatoes  and  bran,  and 
ground  barley  from  gleanings.  The  straw  of  the  wheat,  would  furuish  the 
hog  with  litter,  and  dung  for  the  garden  would  be  produced.  From  these  re- 
sources many  family  comforts  might  be^derived;  find  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  gentlemen  of  landed  projierty  would  put  them  in  the  power  of  industri- 
ous labourers  on  their  estates,  by  letting  them  land  upon  average  terms  ;  and 
if  some  premium,  or  reward,  (as  a  store-pig  in  May,)  were  given  to  such  as 
managed  in  the  best  style,  with  the  least  loss  of  time,  it  might  be  a  stimulus 
to  industry. — Fitfn  History  of  Staffordshire. 

Orchards. — The  Orchards  of  Staffordshire  are  inconsiderable;  but  little  fruit 
liquor  is  made,  and  perhaps  the  produce  is  insufficient  for  its  own  consump- 
tion, even  at  table.  This  is  certainly  a  great  neglect,  as  many  soils  and  situ- 
ations are  well  adapted  for  fruit,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  more  attended 
to  formerly,  many  orchards  having  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  In  former 
times  there  was  a  crab-mill  in  most  villages  ;  these  have  gone  to  decay  with 
the  orchards,  and  the  cottagers,  who  might  have  drank  cyder  and  perry, (had 
such  been  attended  to.)  are  now  obliged  to  drink  water.  It  would  be  alauda" 
ble  effort  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  orchards,  and  would  add  to  the  comforts 
of  the  labouring  people  in  this  country. 
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The  parish  of  Tettenhall  has  one  singular  circumstance  in  the  fruit  way  ;  it 
produces  a  peculiar  kind  of  pear,  called  Tettenhall  Pear,  and  known  by  no 
other  name.  Many  hundreds  of  the  trees  grow  in  this  parisli,  though  scarcely 
to  be  found  at  a  distance.  The  tree  is  large,  and  a  plentiful  bearer  ;  the  fruit 
well-flavoured,  bakes  and  boils  well,  but  will  net  keep  long  enough  for  car- 
riage to  a  distance,  unless  gathered  before  they  are  ripe.  The  average  annual 
produce  of  this  parish  is  many  thousand  bushels  more  than  its  own  consump- 
tion. The  pears  ripen  about  Michaelmas,  and  their  whole  duration  is  about 
one  month,  during  which  time  the  neighbouring  markets  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied, and  they  are  carried  by  the  canals  into  Lancashire.  They  make  but 
weak  perry,  and  are  but  little  used  in  that  way,  there  being  a  demand  for  them 
all  at  market.  We  must  repeat  that  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  this  county 
has  been  too  much  neglected,  and  that  the  raising  of  orchards  is  a  desideratum 
in  its  agricultural  improvements,  as  producing  an  useful  article  little  interfe^ 
ring  with  its  present  productions.  In  such  a  business,  due  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  proper  kinds  of  fruit,  and  to  those  that  produce  fruit  liquor  of  the 
best  quality.  Fruit  trees  might  certainly  be  raised  in  pasture  land,  and  in 
hedge-rows,  with  very  little  injury  to  the  other  produce  of  such  land;  and  per- 
haps the  increase  of  human  beverage  from  fruits,  instead  of  grain,  is  much  to 
be  desired,  as  tending  to  increase  the  quantity  of  grain  for  food,  and  being 
more  conducive  to  health  than  malt  liquor. — It  has  been  stated  that  fruit  li- 
quor is  an  antidote  to  the  stone  and  gravel,  and  that  malt  liquor  promotes 
those  diseases.  Large  tracts  of  this  county  are  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  apples  and  pears  ;  deep  rich  friable  loams  are  their  natural  soil,  or  lighte 
soils  of  a  good  depth,  and  not  too  much  elevated.  In  thin  soils  upon  gravel, 
the  hard  under-stratum  should  be  taken  out,, and  loam  put  in  its  place;  and 
bottoms  too  moist  should  be  under-drainod,  which  would  adapt  them  to  grass 
and  corn  a«  well  as  fruit  trees.  It  is  an  unpardonable  neglect  for  a  house  in 
the  country,  with  land  to  it,  to  be  without  an  orchard,  or  for  a  village  on  afer-- 
tile  soil  to  be  without  a  crab-mill  to  make  verjuice,  cyder,  and  perry,  and  the 
means  of  employing  it.  The  French  are  far  before  us  in  this  respect;  and 
though  we  are  superior  to  them  in  strong  ale  and  good  beef,  their  peasantry 
drink  wine  whilst  ours  drink  water,  when  at  the  same  time  they  might  drink 
cyder  and  perry,  if  due  attention  were  paid  to  fruit-trees.  But  the  business 
can  only  be  done  by  the  land-owner,  it  not  being  consistent  with  the  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  land  is  commonly  held  in  occupation. — Ibid. 

Improvement  of  Heajh  Land  and  Cultivation  of  Potatoes. — Waste  lands 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Potatoes.  "The  east  side  of  Dilhorn- 
Heath'was  cultivated  with  potatoes  after  the  heath  and  gorse  had  rotted,  and 
being  mixed  with  lime  and  compost;  the  crop  of  potatoes  was  so  abundant  as 
to  admit  many  waggon  loads  being  sent  in  the  winter  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
Potteries,  about  six  miles  from  Dilhorn,  which  aiforded  a  seasonable  supply  to 
many  thousand  manufacturers.  The  quantity  was  not  only  immense,  but  the 
quality  of  the  potatoes  was  in  so  high  repute,  that  the  Dilhorn  potatoes  produ- 
ced two-pence  per  bushel  above  the  common  market  price.  In  this  part  of  the 
moorlands  the  potatoe  harvest  is  of  great  consideration, and  the  30,000  artificers 
and  yeomanry  there,  eat  less  wheaten  bread  than  in  most  other  places,  with 
the  same  number.  Give  a  cottager  in  the  moorlands,  (with  a  wife  and  large 
family)  a  cow,  and  a  few  roods  of  potatoe  ground,  and  j^ou  make  him  a  happy 
man;  he  goes  to  his  daily  labour,  earns  money  to  purchase  clothing,  &c.  for 
his  large  family.     The  younger  children  collect  the  dung  and  soil  from  the 
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public  roads  for  the  improvement  of  the  potatoe  pround,  and  the  industrious 
dame,  with  her  stouter  children,  keeps  the  ground  clean,  and  assists  to  get  in 
the  potatoe  harvest,  the  chief  support  of  the  family  about  nine  months  in  the 
year."  A  pig  might  be  added,  to  eat  up  the  ofFal,  which,  when  fat,  would  add 
to  the  general  plenty 

Many  instances  have  occurred  of  great  success  in  raising  potatoes  on  waste 
land,  but  the  shortest  way  is,  first  to  pare  and  burn.  Two  day-labourers  gave 
a  guinea  for  an  acre  of  waste  land  to  piant  with  potatoes;  they  pared  and  burnt 
it  by  moonlight  after  their  daily  labour,  spread  the  ashes,  and  paia  for  plough- 
ing them  in  ;  the  crop  proved  so  good,  and  the  price  of  potatoes  so  high,  that 
they  shared  £40  between  them,  besides  reserving  plenty  of  potatoes  for  their 
families. 

A  peat-bog  on  waste  land  was  drained,  then  pared  and  burnt;  the  ashes  im- 
mediately regularly  spread,  and  the  lanii  ploughed  in  twelve  furrow  ridge, 
(it  could  not  be  ploughed  in  narrow  ones  from  toughness;)  the  furrows  were 
hacked  and  levelled  with  heavy  hoes,  then  planted  across  the  ridges  with  po- 
tatoes in  rows,  and  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  ashes,  produced  an  abundant 
crop.  The  land  afterwards  produced,  the  two  next  years,  two  very  strong 
crops  of  oats  in  succession  :  it  was  then  well  limed,  and  clean  fallowed,  and  is 
now  a  good  meadow. — 1/jitI. 
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RURAL  AFFAIRS. 
COFFEB. — -Persons  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  Coffee  is  pure,  or  whether 
Succory  has  been  mixed  with  it,  will  find  the  following  an  infallible  test: — Let  a 
small  glass  vessel  be  filled  vyith  cold  water,  and  a  pinch  of  the  coffee  thrown  into 
it.  If  the  water  remain  transparent,  and  he  not  in  the  slightest  degree  discolour- 
ed, the  coffee  is  pure  ;  but  should  the  liquid  become  tinged  with  red,  and  red 
particles  fall  to  the  bottom,  as  in  tliecase  of  sugar,  when  being  dissolved  in  water, 
it  is  a  sure  proof  that  the  coffee  has  been  adulterated  with  succory, — Journnl  des 
i'ounaissances  Vsuelles. — This  notice  may  be  of  considerable  use  in  detecting  and 
defeating  the  practice  now  becoming  very  prevalent,  of  adulterating  coffee  with 
succory.  It  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  succory  contains  no  nutritious  pro- 
perties that  should  make  it  a  substitute  for  cofl'ee,  although  it  is  true  that  a  small 
tea-spoon  full  of  succor}  ,  if  added  to  an  ounce  oF  coffee,  will  improve  the  flavour, 
and  render  the  liquid  clearer,  and  of  a  brighter  colour. 

McsHBoeMS. — To  ascertain  whether  what  appear  to  be  Mushrooms,  are  so  or 
not,  a  little  salt  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  inner  or  spongy  part.  If  in  a  short 
lime  afterwards,  they  turn  yellow,  they  are  u  poisonous  kind  of  fungus;  but 
if  black,  they  may  be  considered  genuine  3Iushroou)s.  They  should  never  be 
eaten  without  this  test,  as  the  best  judges  may  be  occasionally  deceived. 

Feeding  Swine. — Those  who  wish  that  these  animals  should  have  a  sharp  appe- 
tite, whilst  they  are  fattening,  must  give  them  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  dried  oats 
once  a  day ;  taking  care  to  have  a  supply  for  some  days  forward,  constantly  on 
hand.  For  this  purpose  a  layer  of  oats  must  he  placed  in  a  pan  ;  salt  must  then  be 
strewed  over  it,  and  the  whole  moistened  with  a  tittle  water;  taking  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  fill  the  pun  to  the  brim,  as  llie  moisture  will  swell  tiie  grain. 
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PRESERVi>fG  THE  WoODOF  Wheel-work. — A  Member  of  tile  Royal  Aoademy 
of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  in  a  nieinoir  read  to  that  Academy,  stales  that  wood 
for  the  use  of  building-,  may  be  rendered  incombustible  by  letting'  it  remain 
some  time  in  water,  in  wiiich  alum,  copperas,  or  any  other  salt  which  contains  no 
inflammable  matter,  has  been  dissolved.  He  likewise  stales,  as  his  opinion,  that 
wood  rubbed  over  with  very  warm  alum  or  copperas  water,  will  by  this  process  be 
secured  from  decay,  dry  rot,  or  injory  from  moisture,  mushrooms,  &c.  Also  that 
boiliug^for  some  hours  the  spokes  of  wheels  in  vitriol  water,  will  secure  them  from 
rotting-  in  the  places  where  they  enter  the  stocks  or  hubs.  After  they  have  been 
thus  boiled,  they  are  to  be  dried  as  perfectly  as  possible, "^and  then  may  be  painted 
any  colour. 

To  Restore  Soi'r  Wine. — Take  dry  walnuts,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
g-allon  of  wine,  and  burn  them  over  a  charcoal  fire;  when  they  are  well  lighted, 
tlirow  them  into  the  wine,  and  bung  Hp;  in  forty-eight  hours  the  acidity  will  have 
been  corrected. 

Preserving  Fruit. — In  Japan,  fruit  is  preserved  by  dipping  it  in  yeast ;  the 
fruit,  if  very  large,  is  cut  in  slices,  if  not,  it  is  dipped  wiiole  into  the  yeast.  It 
derives  some  taste  fro  n  the  yeast,  but  fruit  preserved  by  this  method,  will  keep  a 
year  or  longer.     The  same  method  prevails  also  in  China. —  T/ii/nbeix's  Travfilf, 

Hollyhocks. — It  has  been  discovered  that  the  Hollyhock,  [Alfhaa  mvm)  is  an 
e.vcellent  substitute  for  flax. — Several  individuals  have  embarked  in  the  mannfac- 
t<ire  of  it,  and  at  present,  it  holds  o\it  every  prospect  of  fully  answering' their 
highest  expectations 

Tree  Mallow. — It  is  known  that  most  of  the  plants  of  the  Mallow  family  are 
capable  of  producing  a  considerable  quantity  of  flax.  M.  Lecoq,  supposing  that 
the  Lnvatera  arborea,  ought  to  contain  a  many  filaceous  fibres,  caused  a  quantitv 
of  it  to  be  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  steeped  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
hemp.  After  this  operation  the  bark  produced  2^  ounces  of  extremely  beautiful 
flax,  and  I^  oimces  of  tow.  The  ropes  which  were  manufactured  from  it  were  of 
excellent  quality,  more  white  than  those  made  from  hemp,  but  not  quite  .so  strong. 
M,  Lecoq,  thinks  that  on  this  account  they  could  not  be  put  to  the  same  use  as 
hempen  ones;  but  as  the  plant  is  extre:i:ely  abundant  it  could  be  prepared  for 
other  purposes,  particularly  tiie  manufacture  of  paper. —  l^uarto'h/  Journal. 

ExTRAORDiN.ARV  Oats. — In  a  field  at  Hornsea,  near  Hull,  during-  the  late 
harvest,  an  enr  of  oats,  of  the  Tartarian  sort,  of  most  extraordinary  dimensions, 
was  gathered.  The  stem  was  within  two  inches  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  in  cir- 
cumference, at  one  of  the  thickest  joints,  upwards  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
The  ear  was  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  contained  132  grains.  This  plant  was 
gathered  nearly  at  random,  and  many  others  were  to  be  seen  eqiuilly  as  fine. 

Cheese  from  Potatoks. — It  is  reported  by  the  BvUct.  de  le  Sociefi/  d'enroi/raor, 
for  September,  1829,  page  393,  that  Cheese,  of  an  extremely  fine  quality,  is 
manufactured  from  Potatoes  in  Thuringia,  and  part  of  Saxony.  After  having- 
collected  a  quantity  of  Potatoes,  of  good  quality,  giving  the  preference  to  the  large 
white  kinds;  they  are  boiled  in  a  cauldron,  and  after  becoming  cool,  they  arc 
peeled  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  either  by  means  of  a  grater  or  mortar.  To  5  lbs  of 
this  pulp,  which  ought  to  be  as  equal  as  possible,  is  added  a  pound  of  sour  milk, 
and  the  necessary  quantity  of  salt.  The  whole  is  then  kneaded  together,  and  the 
mixture  covered  up,  and  allowed  to  lie  three  or  four  days,  according-  to  the  season . 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  kneaded  anew,  and  the  Cheeses  are  placed  in  little 
baskets,  where  the  superfiuous  moisture  is  allowed  to  escape.     Tliey  are   then  al- 
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lowed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  placed  in  hiyers,  in  large  pots  or  vessels,  where 
they  nuist  remuiu  fifteen  days.  The  older  these  are  the  more  their  quality  improves. 
Three  kinds  of  tliein  are  made: — the  first,  which  is  the  most  common,  is  made  ac- 
cording; to  tlie  proportions  above  •,  the  second  with  four  parts  potatoes,  and  two 
parts  curdled  milk  ;  the  third,  two  parts  potatoes,  and  four  parts  cow  or  ewe  !iiilk. 
These  cheeses  iiave  tliis  advantag-e  over  every  other  kind,  tiiat  they  do  not  engen- 
der worms,  and  keep  fresh  a  great  number  of  years,  provided  they  are  placed  iu  a 
dry  situation,  and  in  well  closed  vessels. — Quurlerli/  Journal. 

Elder  Berries. — M.  Aloy's  Wehrl,  of  Vienna,  has  found  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, that  the  berries  of  the  Elder  Tree  produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
spirit  than  the  best  wheat.  The  spirit  is  obtained  by  pressing  the  berries,  and  the 
juice  is  treated  in  the  same  wuy  as  the  must  of  the  grape,  and  afterwards  distilled 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

W.4X  Palm. — Tiie  Ceroxylon,  a  species  of  Palm,  so  called  from  its  singular  pro- 
perty of  affording  wax,  is  only  found  on  the  mountains  of  Quindiu,  in  South 
America.  Tropical  plants  in  general,  do  not  vegetate  at  a  greater  height  than 
500  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  it  is  .singular,  therefore,  that  the  Wax  Pahn 
is  never  found  below  9U0,  and  that  it  grows  in  great  profusion  at  1,450  toises, 
when  the  mean  temperature  is  from  66  to 68  deg.  Fahrenheit.  It  sometimes  also 
springs  up  and  thrives  in  regions  1,000  toises  higher,  and  in  a  temperature  3!)  de- 
grees below  that  in  which  any  other  of  the  same  tribe  or  family  are  to  he  found. 
The  Wax  Palm  rises  to  the  prodigious  height  of  180  feet,  and  its  leaves  are  20  feet 
in  length.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  tree,  is  the  secreted  matter  with 
which  its  trunk  is  covered,  to  the  thickness  of  near'y  two  inches.  This  substance, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Vanquelin,  consists  of  two-thirds  of  resin,  and  one  of 
wax.  Being  extremely  inflantniahle,  it  is  employed  by  the  natives,  in  conjunction 
with  one-third  of  tallow,  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

July  30,  1831.  W.   Mc.   M. 

Redstart. — Gentlemen,  a  circumstance  occurred  in  May  last,  at  Stoke  Hall, 
near  Bakewell,  the  seat  of  Robert  Arkwright,  Esq.,  which,  from  its  singularity, 
I  am  inclined  to  make  known  through  the  medium  of  the  Horticultural  Register, 
to  your  Ornithological  readers.  A  pair  of  Redstarts,  (^Sylvia  Phwnictirus,  )  had 
been  constantly  observed  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Apiary,  but  without  the  slightest  idea  on  our  parts,  of  their  reasons  for  .so  long- 
frequenting  the  place,  until  one  day  having  occasion  to  lift  up  a  hive  that  stood 
unoccupied,  amongst  the  rest,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a  nest  con- 
structed, and  in  this  nest,  amidst  the  hum  of  the  busy  throng,  they  actually  rerred 
tiieir  young.  J.  H. 

An  Adder  and  its  Eggs. — In  August,  1830,  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  an  Adder 
was  takea  two  feet  five  inches  long,  and  of  an  extraordinary  bulk.  On  opening 
its  body,  a  string  of  fourteen  eggs  was  discovered;  in  each  egg  was  a  young 
adder,  perfectly  formed,  and  enveloped  in  a  glutinous  fluid.  These  little,  crea- 
tures were  lively,  and  seemed  to  evince  an  inclination  to  bite,  all  that  were 
taken  out  of  the  eggs,  however,  soon  died,  whilst  those  which  remained  with 
the  envelope  unbroken,  continued  to  live,  and  were  active,  many  hours;  and, 
adds  the  writer,  would  probably  have  lived  a  long  time,  had  they  been  left 
undisturbed.  The  heart  of  the  parent  animal  was  observed  to  beat  with  but 
little  abatement  for  an  hour  after  its  extraction ;  the  palpitations  then  became 
less  rapid,  and  inhalf-an-hour  more  entirely  ceased,  apparently  less  from  want 
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of  energy  in  the  organ,  than  because  it  began  to  dry,  and  adhere  to  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  laid. — Mag-  ^'at.  Hist.  Mui/,  1831. 

Reptiles  and  other  Animals. — The  first  and  most  obvious  characteristic 
of  the  Reptile  world,  is  the  coldness  of  their  blood,  and  the  languidness  of  its 
circulation.  The  heart,  which  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  impregnates 
the  blood  with  vital  air,  receives  but  a  small  portion  of  that  which  circulates 
through  reptiles;  heuce  it  is  feebly  oxygenated,  and  slowly  propelled.  In 
the  Mammaliu,  (from  mammje,  breasts  or  teats,  being  such  animals  as  suckle 
their  young,)  and  ^ves,  (the  bird  tribe,)  the  brain  is  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  there  the  vital  principle  seems  to  be  aggregated;  but  in  reptiles 
there  is  little  or  no  centrallization  of  life,  and  irritabilty  seems  equally  diffused 
over  every  portion  of  their  system,  hence  they  retain  life,  or,  at  least,  the 
appearance  of  vital  motion,  under  circumstances  apparently  incredible.  A 
Tortoise  has  been  known  to  live  eighteen  days  after  its  brain  was  removed. 
A  Salamander  lived  several  months  after  its  head  was  taken  off,  eifusion  of 
blood  being  prevented,  by  a  ligature  tied  tightly  round  the  nock.  The  res- 
piratory system  in  reptiles  is  very  simple;  as  they  do  not  want  atmospheric 
air  to  oxygenate  the  blood,  they  could  not  use  the  complicated  and  powerful 
organization  with  which  other  animals  are  supplied  ;  hence  we  find  that  these 
animals  retain  life  when  almost  wholly  deprived  of  air.  Toads  have  been 
found_  alive  in  the  centre  of  the  hardest  rocks.  Vipers  have  lived  for  months 
shut  up  in  close  boxes.  The  last  peculiarity  of  the  reptile  race,  which  we  shall 
notice,  is,  their  power  of  re-producing  certain  parts,  such  as  the  tail,  the  feet, 
&€.,  when  they  have  been  lost. — Cttvicr, 

Norway  Owls. — The  inhabitants  of  a  little  village,  called  Helgay,  3  miles 
from  Market  Downham,  are  once  in  every  three  or  four  years  infested  with  an 
incredible  number  of  field  mice,  which  devour  their  corn  of  every  kind.  As 
certain,  however,  as  this  visitation  happens,  a  prodigious  flight  of  Norway 
Owls  are  sure  to  arrive,  and  tarry  till  these  little  mischievous  criminals  are 
totally  destroyed.  This  season  they  repeated  their  visit;  and  in  a  few  days, 
the  Owls  made  their  appearance,  to  the  no  small  joy  of  the  farmers,  who  pay 
almost  the  same  veneration  to  these  birds  as  the  Egyptians  did  to  the  Ibis.  As 
usual,  they  executed  their  business,  which  they  seem  providentially  sent  to 
perform. 

Sagacity  of  a  Cat. — De  la  Croix  relates  the  following  almost  incredible  instance 
of  sagacity  iu  u  cat,  who  even,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pfluip,  discovered  the 
means  of  escaping-  a  death,  which  appeared,  to  all  present,  inevitable  : — "I  ouce 
.saw,"  says  he,  "a  lecturer  upon  experimental  philosophy,  place  a  cat  under  the 
glass  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  very  certain 
fact,  that  life  cannot  be  supported  without  air  and  respiration.  The  lecturer  had 
already  made  several  strokes  with  the  piston,  in  order  to  exhaust  the  receiver  of 
its  air,  when  the  animal,  who  began  to  feel  herself  very  uncomfortable  in  the  ra- 
rified  atmosphere,  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  tlie  source  from  whence  her 
uneasiness  proceeded.  She  placed  her  paw  upon  the  hole  through  which  the  air 
escaped,  and  thus  prevented  any  more  from  passing  out  of  the  receiver.  All  the 
exertions  of  the  philosopher  were  now  unavailing;  in  vain  he  drew  the  piston; 
the  cat's  paw  efiectually  prevented  its  operation.  Hoping  to  effect  his  purpose, 
he  let  air  again  into  the  receiver,  which,  as  soon  as  the  cat  perceived,  she 
withdrew  her  paw  from  the  aperture ;  but  whenever  he  attempted  to  exhaust 
the  receiver,  she  applied  her  paw  as   before.     All  the  spectators  clapped  their 
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hands  in  admiration  of  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  animal,  and  the  lecturer 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  liberating  her,  and  substituting  another 
in  her  place,  that  possessed  less  penetration,  and  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the  cruel 
experiment. 

Zoological  Society. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  Septem- 
ber 1st,  E.T.Bennett,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  monthly  report  stated  the  number  of  visitors  to 
these  Gardens  during  August,  to  have  been  43,833,  and  the  amount  of  money 
taken,  £1989.  9.V.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  month  £2592  16s.  3^/. 
and  the  balance  at  the  banker's,  £3201  \Zs.\J.  It  was  also  announced  that 
His  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  had  granted  additional 
land  in  the  Park,  by  which  the  gardens  of  the  Society  would  be  considerably 
augmented.  Twenty-four  foreign  members  were  balloted  for,  and  elected, 
including  scientific  naturalists  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  and 
Messrs.  G.  Ord,  Cooper,  and  Say,  of  America.  The  donations  to  the  library, 
museum,  and  menagerie,  were  very  considerable. 

HOKTICUITURE. 
Gentlemen,  the  two  following  Receipts,  I  iiave  made  use  of  for  a  great  uiimher  of 
years,  and  as  I  have  never  known  them  to  fail,   I  consider  they  may  be  safely  re- 
commended for  general  use.  J.  Cur,   fForctsier. 
To  Destroy  I>sects  on  Treks. — 

Take  '2  oz.  of  Nux  Vomica, 

2  oz.  of  Soft  Soup, 

1  tt>  of  Tobacco, 

i  a  pint  of  Spirits  of  Turpentine, 

8  gallons  of  Water. 
Boil  them  logeiher,  down  to  six  Gallons,  and  use  it   new-milk  warm;  the  trees  to 
be  carefully  dressed  over,  dabbing  it  on  with  a  sponge. 

Composition  for  Baiti.ng  Traps  for  Rats  and  Mice. — Mix  Flour  of  Malt, 
Butter,  and  Aniseed  to  any  quantity  you  want : — bait  the  traps  with  it,  and  set 
them  in  the  most  frequented  places.  If  yon  wish  to  destroy  them  without  a  trap, 
mix  Corrosive-Sublimate  with  the  above,  and  lay  it  in  small  pieces  where  they 
most  frequent. 


Apples. — Twelve  Apples,  weighing  upwards  of  10  lb,  were  produced  by  Mr. 
Abbot,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ripon  Horticultural  Society,  on  Sept.  10th.  These 
were  grown  on  a  tree  which,  although  of  only  six  years  standing,  produced  ninety- 
seven  apples,  and  those,  too,  of  an  almost  incredible  size. 

Melons  — The  Island  Malomacca,  which  is  one  of  the  seven  Isles  lying  in  the 
front  of  Venice,  is  justly  styled  the  ''Garden  of  Venice;"  its  Melons  are  in  high 
reput?,  and  seldom  find  their  way  bej'ond  the  tables  of  the  afHuent,  We  instance 
them,  however,  on  accoinit  of  a  singular  feature  which  marks  their  advent  to  ma- 
urity.  This  takes  place,  almost  without  exception,  between  eleven  and  twelve  at 
noon,  and  is  announced  by  an  emiission  of  a  peculiarly  balsamic  odour,  of  which 
no  trace  previously  existed.  The  fruit  must  be  instantly  gathered,  and  removed 
to  some  cool  spot ;   otherwise  it  loses  its  taste  and  perfume  jn  a  few  hours. 

Planting. — Among  other  instances  of  successful  planting,  "  Colonel  Johnes,  of 
Hufod,  was  offered  £lCO,Ot>0  for  woods  he  had  planted  for  hi.s  amusement.''  There 
was  wisdom  in  the  thrifty  advice  of  the  Scot  to  his  son, — "  Be  aye  sticking  in  a  bit 
tree  ;  it  grows  while  you  sleep !" 
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CoTi'AGBBs'  Garbens. — The  plan  set  on  foot  ut  the  begiiiuiiig'  of  the  present 
year,  by  the  inhabitunts  of  Cheshunt,  for  providing'  small  allotments  of  ground  for 
the  poor  men  of  that  parish,  has  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sang'iiine  expectation 
of  the  promoters,  and  has  produced  the  desired  effect — tliat  of  reducing-  the  parish 
burthen,  and  displaying  to  the  labourer,  in  glowing  colours,  what  may  be  done  by 
industry.  The  potato  crop,  is  now  in  the  progress  of  removal,  and  will  soou  be 
replaced  by  ciibbage  and  other  vegetables  for  winter  use. 

HOKTICULTUKAL  llAltlTIES. 

Melon. — On  Tuesday  Aug-.'i3rd,a  Melon  was  cut  by  Mr.  Burtlett,  Nurseryman 
of  New  Bond  Street,  Bath,  measuring  three  feet  in  circun)ference,  and  weighin* 
IQj  Its. — This  Melon  is  represented  as  the  largest  ever  grown  in  England. 

CuRioi's  Frdit. — It  is  well  known  that  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  are  varieties  of 
a  natural  species,  called  by  Linnxus,  An)ygdalus  Persica,  bnt  it  is  not  common  to 
see  them  blended  together,  as  some  other  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers  are,  upon 
the  same  individual.  There  was  grown  this  season  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Comfield, 
Rectory  Grove,  Clapham,  a  single  fruit,  decidedly  half  Peach  half  Nectarine. 


IV.— CHOICE  OR  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS, 

FLOWERING  THIS  .MONTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  ROUND  LONDON. 


AT  MESSRS.  YOUNGS,  EI^SOM. 


Aidisia  hvinenandria. 
Begonia  Martiana. 

monoptera. 

Brunsfelsia  uniflora. 


Anagallis  Well.Mana. 
Alslrtemeria  acutitolia 

psittaciuH. 

Arbutus  Hiucronata. 
Asclepias  Greeuiana. 
Atalanthus  piunatus. 
B*ckia  saxicola. 
Calceolaria  accedens. 

v.  bruiiiiea. 

decora. 

diimosa. 

Gellaniana. 

hians. 

• Hopeana. 


HOT   HOU.se. 
EulopUia  Mackaiana. 
Gloxinia  speciosa,  v.  < 
Hibiscus  LiiuUei. 
trilobus. 


ludida 


GREEN    HOUSE, 
(.'olaria  inicaus. 
V.  flaveola 

Morrisoniana. 

nottia. 

poljantha. 

Yoiini;ii. 

• v.  palidior. 

V.  dilecta. 

atra. 


Cestriira  acuniinatiiia. 
Encelia  canescens. 
Grevillca  roncinna. 

Seuiiiiuria?. 

Hef eronoma  di versi  foli  u  ni. 


Lycopodiuiii  circinatuiii. 
Maiica  seiuiupiera. 
Oiicidium  divaricatura. 
Taluuma  Candollei. 


Ilunnemaiiilia  funiariael'oiiji. 
Lobelia  decurreiis. 

purpurea. 

Malva  purpurata, 
Mutisia  araclinoidea. 
Portulacca  Gilliesii. 

grandiflora. 

Senecio  asper. 

Tournefortia  lieliotropioides. 
Trachymene  linearis. 
Westriugia  triphylla. 
Zexmenia  tagelitiora. 


Aconituni  Moldavicuin. 
Anasallis  Wcbbiana. 
Astragalus  dealbatus. 
Diautluis  Balbisii. 
Dijritalis  fucescent 


Drypis  spi-nosa. 
Lobelia  ca'lestis. 


Lupinus  Hillianu.s. 

Marslialiianu.s. 

Malva  angulata. 
Nuttallia  digitafa. 
CEuothera  anisoloba. 
Papaver  alpinum. 

pyrcnaicum. 

Plilox  Nuttallii. 


istutellaria  varie.gata. 
Sophora  procumbens. 
Spirsea  aiiajfolia. 

glaucesceii.o. 

S;,)uphoiicarpo.<  moutamis. 
\  icia  polypliylla. 
Wahlenbergia   tepeiii. 
\S't;della  auiea. 


AT  MESSRS.  C.  LODDIGES  ic  SONS',  HACKNEV. 


Seaforthia  elegans. 
Zygopetelum  crinitura. 
Mackaii, 


Drimia  unduiata. 
Erica  luutabilis. 

multiflora. 

pyramidalis. 

Lambertiana. 


HOT    HOUSE. 

Cymbidiura  siuense. 

laucifolilim. 

Ctt'logyue  fimbriata. 

GREEN    HOUSE. 

Erica  exsurgens. 

verticillata. 

acuminata. 

Cliffordiaiia. 

colorai:s. 


C'ypripediuni  vemi.stuni. 
Justicia  venusta. 
Calathea  mucilenta. 


Erica  veroix. 
Crowta  saligiia. 
I'olygala  t;randiflora. 
AVif.sonia  roryir.boia. 
Cpilalaria  lafiuiuilolii 
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LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  4th  of  October  another  of  ttiose  very  useful  papers  was  communicatetl  to  the  members, 
for  which  the  Horticultural  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Knight,  the  president  of  the  society  :  it 
contained  an  account  of  the  Striped  Hoosainee  Persian  IVltlon,  a  variety  which  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  for  richness  of  quality,  and  which  well  repays  any  extra  care  that  may  be  lequired  iu 
the  cultivation  of  it.  The  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  which  were  exhibited  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  were  principally  those  esteemed  for  their  excellence;  tliey  were  accompanied  by 
Catherine  Peaches,  Millers  Burgundy  Grapes,  Ccjihalonian  Melons,  and  a  remarkably  tine 
specimen  of  the  Potisonjaune,  the  gourd  in  so  much  use  on  the  Continent,  which  had  attained 
the  weight  of  139 Jib.  Among  the  Bowers  we  observed  Phj  tolacca  decandra,  Cladanthus  arabi- 
cus,  Gilia  capitata  (white,)  Salvias,  Verbenas,  and  collections  of  Dahlias  from  the  nurseries  of 
Mr.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Lee.  At  the  meeting  on  the  20ih,  a  paper  by  the  author  of  the  Domestic 
Gardener's  Manual,  was  read  "on  the  propagation  of  tlie  Balsam,  by  cuttings;"  a  method 
which  has  been  pursued  by  him  with  much  success.  The  collection  of  flowers  included  tJie 
.Scarlet  Arbutus, the  Noisette  Rose,  the  Salvia  Grahami,  Lu- 
pinus  ornatus,  Jnsticia  Speciosa,  Verbena  chamsedrifolia  and 
Fuchsia  virgata,  and  microphylla;  fruit  of  the  Psidium 
Cattleianum,  very  large  Walnuts,  from  Mr.  Biddulph,  and 
collections  of  Peas  were  also  on  the  table.  A  Hoe,  called  a 
TuUey,  with  a  head  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  mar- 
gin, [fig.  27]  and  which  had  been  lately  received  from  Lord 
Vernon,  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  members  as 
being  a  very  efl'ective  instrument,  especially  for  working  be- 
tween narrow  rows  and  around  plants;  deprived  of  its  cross 
bar  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  useful  in  cleaning  hedges. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

Tht  Autumnal  Show  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  of  this  Society,  was  held  at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin, 
on  Wednesday,  August  10th,  when  the  prizes  were  awarded  for  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
yXpricots,  Melons,  Plums,  Goosebv  rries.  Currants,  Figs,  Carnations,  Piccotees,  Yellow  Pic- 
cotees,  Georginas,  (Dahlias)  Exotics  from  Nurseries  or  Public  Gardens,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Balsams,  Annuals,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Ladies  Paget,  honored 
the  Society  with  their  presence,  as  did  also  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  then  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  Fruit  was  most  abundant,  and  in  all  respects  superior  to  that  of  any  former  Show; 
and  the  Exotic  Plants,  though  by  no  means  so  numerous,  as  in  our  opinion  would  have  been 
desirable,  were  extremely  beautiful. — The  first  prize,  (the  Society's  Gold  Medal)  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the  College  Botanic  Garden. 

NOTTINGHAM  FLORIST  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  AVednesday,  Sept.  7th,  this  Society  held  its  'ast  Exhibition  for  the  season,  and  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  far  better  Show  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed.  It  was  principally 
designed  for  Dahlias,  of  which,  there  was  a  resplendant  display,  and  more  beautiful  flowers  of 
the  kind,  than  those  which  took  the  prizes,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  behold.  The  Fruits  were 
extremely  rich  and  good,  particularly  the  Apples,  which  were  well  arranged  according  to  their 
sorts,  and  presented  a  most  tempting  feast.  There  were  also  some  fine  Pines,  from  the  pinery, 
of  Lord  Rancliffe,  and  several  bunches  of  delicious  Grapes.  The  Vegetables,  at  this  time  of  the 
year  were  not  very  numerous,  but  capital  of  their  kind.  Perhaps  a  fortnight  earlier  and  there 
would  have  been  a  better  show;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  very  large  company  that  attended 
Bromley.House  up  to  the  latest  hour,  expressed  themselves  highly  gratiiied  with  the  spec- 
tacle. The  First  Prize  for  Dahlias,  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Thoroton,  and  the  Second, 
to  Mr.  Spei.cer. 

NEWCASTLE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  General  Meeting,  lield  at  the  (iueeu's-Head  Inn,  Newcastle,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  15th, 
the  judges  awarded  the  following,  among  other  Prize  Medals,  viz. — The  Gold  Medals  to  Mr. 
W.  Kelly,  gardener  to  A.  Donkin,  Esq.  Jesmond,  for  the  best  flavoured  Piiie-apjde,  (Black 
Antigua)  and  to  Mr.  J.  M'Uueen,  gardener  to  S.  W.  Parker,  Esq.  Scott's  House,  for  the  best 
double  Carnation,  (Sherwood's  Corinthns) — and  Silver  Medals,  to  Mr.  W.  Kelly,  tor  the  best 
Melon,  (Scarlet-fleshed  Rock);  to  Mr.  H,  Robsou,  gardener  to  Captain  Grey,  Styford-Hall, 
for  the  best  six  Peaches  from  an  open  wall;  to  M.  G.  Robson.  gardener  to  N.  Clayton,  Esq. 
Chester,  for  the  best  six  Nectarines  from  an  open  wall ;  to  Mr.  J.  Scott,  gardener  to  E.  Charl- 
ton, Esq.  of  Sandhoe,  for  the  best  six  Apricots  from  an  open  wall,  and  the  second-best  double 
(,'arnation,  (Highland-Boy);  to  Mr  J.  M'Ciueen,  for  the  best  bouquet  of  Double  Piccotees;  to 
.I.G.Clarke,  Esq.  Fenham-Hall,  for  the  best  bouquet  of  Double  Georginas;  and  to  Mr.  ,1. 
Ireland,  gardener  to  W.  Donkin,  Esq.  Sandhoe,  for  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers.  The  following 
articles  were  likewise  exhibited: — A  bouquet  of  Anemone-flora  Dahlias,  from  the  garden  of 
J.C.Anderson,  Esq.  Point-Pleasant;  Calceolaria  Integrifolia,  from  the  garden  of  M.  Ander- 
son, Esq.  Jesmond;  and  a  dish  of  Morrello  Cherries,  from  the  garden  of  Captain  Grey,  of 
Styford-Hall.  This  being  esteemed  the  largest  Show  throughout  the  year,  was  consequently 
attended  by  an  unusually  great  number  of  visitors.  Several  members  of  the  Societj',  and  gen- 
tltunen  friendly  to  the  institution,  dined  at  the  same  place,  on  the  following  afternoon,  The 
various  and  well-prepared  disiies,  were  such  as  never  fail  to  afFord  a  good  dinner.  The  fruit 
dessert,  surpassed  anything  produced  on  public  occasions  in  this  part  of  the  country. — Pine- 
apples, Melons,  Grapes,  Peaclies,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  &c,  in  abundance,  to  the  amount  of 
88  dishes,  being  specimens  shown  the  day  previous.     The  Ma>or  presided  on  the  occasion. 
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GOOSEBERRY  AND  CARNA110N  SHOWS. 

\LN\VICK. — TliP  Alnwick  Annual  Show,  for  1831,  of  Gooseberries,  Carnations,  and  Piccotces 
<viis  iield  on  August  4tli,  at  liie  Turk's-Heaii,  wlien  the  iollowing;  prizes  were  awarded: — 
Gooseberries.  Reds.  1st,  Roiv^jh  Kobin.. .  Mr.  Maben.     2ud,  Prince  Regent,. .  Mr.  Mahen, 

Yellows.     Rockwood —  Brewis.  Scorpion, —  Ralfour. 

Greens.        Greenwood,....  —  Balfour.  (xreeu  Queen,. ..  .  —  Mabcn. 

Whites.       Lady  Dallmen,.  —  Newton.  Huntingdon  Lass,  —  Maben. 

Carnations.     1st,  Ladv  Raveiisworth, —  Maben.     2nd,  Lady  Kay —  Maben. 

Piccotees.  Star  of  Eslinoton —  Oliver.  Prince  of  Orange,  —  IViaben. 

Seedling- ditto.  Miss  Hannah  Smith,... .  —  Maben. 
Tlie  thanks  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting;:,  were  given  to  Mr  Balfour  and  Mr.  fiibbison, 
i;ardeners  to  Earl  Grey  and  General  Grey,  for  producing  a  choice  collection  of  Double  Dahlias  ; 
also  to  .Mr.  Oliver,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Liddell,  for  producing  tliree  sorts  of  Lettuce 
in  great  p/rfection,— the  Old  Ratli  White  Coss,  Belle  Bonne,  and  Kelso  Abbey;  and  also  three 
(iorls  of  Turnips, — New  Black,  Yellow  Tctlow,  and  Coll  Rabbi.  At  the  .same  meeting,  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Ackliugton-Park,  two  sorts  of  Gooseberries  naiurully  from 
one  plant. 

<  OXLODGE. — The  Coxlodu:e  Gooseberry  Show  was  held  at  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Inn,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  when  a  number  of  priz-.s  were  awarded.  The  meeting  was  respectably  attended, 
:ind  the  evening  spent  in  harmony. 

(JaTESHEAD. — The  Gateshead  Ancient  Florist  Society,  held  its  Annual  Show  of  Carnations 
and  Piccotces,  August  8th,  at  the  hou.se  of  Mr.  Lister;  'when  prizes  were  awarded. 
HeworTH — On  the  6th  of  August,  the  Heworth  Horticultural  and  Florist  Society,  under  the 
patronage  of  John  Brandling,  Esq.  held  its  Annual  Meeting,  for  the  show  of  Pinks,  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Arkless;  and  on  the  10th,  held  its  Show  of  Carnations,  Piccotees,  and  Goose- 
berries, at  tlie  same  place.     At  both  Meetings  prizes  were  adjudged. 

Hexham. — At  a  met  ting  of  the  Hexham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  the 
Bush  Inn,  on  Monday,  August  8th,  for  the  exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Gooseberries,  the  prizes 
Vv'ere  adjudged  as  follows: — 

Carnations.     1st.  Butt's  Lord  Rodney, . .  Mr.  Grey.     2ud,  Dc  Byron, Mr.  Grey. 

Piccotees.  Lady  Effingham,. .... .  —  Grey.  WillStukeley, — Grey. 

Gooseberries. — Roaring  Lion, 20  dwts.  0  grains, Mr.  Charlton. 

Yates's  Thrasher, 16  dwts.   1  grains, —  Charlton. 

Gorton's  Viper, 15  dwts.  5  grains,.. —  Grey. 

Green  Ocean, 16  dwts.  0  grains —  Grey. 

Makket-Overton  Carnation  Show. — An  Exhibition  of  Carnations,  took  place  at  the 
Bull  Inn,  Market-Overton,  Rutland,  on  July  27th,  1831;  when  the  Premier  Prize  "for  num- 
bers,'' was  awarded  lo  Mr.  Orson;  and  the  Second  Prize  for  ditto,  to  Mr.  Hinniau.  The  show 
of  Flowers  was  excellent,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  Meeting  was  very  interesting. 

OVINGTON. — On  the  6th  of  August,  the  Ovington  Society  held  its  Annual  Show  of  Gooseber- 
ries, at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Surtees,  when  prizes  were  awarded. 

Sunderland. — The  Friendly  Florists  of  Sunderland  and  its  vicinity,  held  their  Annual  Show, 
at  the  Brewer's  Arms,  on  the  I.5th  of  August,  when  prizes  were  awarded  for  Carnations,  Pic- 
cotees, and  Gooseberries.  Mr.  Thomas  Davison  exhibited  a  beautiful  lot  of  seedling  Piccotees, 
the  prize-Hower  from  which,  was  named  Davison's  Harbour-Master. 

IISWORTH, — A  Show  of  Gooseberries  took  place  at  the  Stone-Cellar  Inn,  Usworth,  Aug.  6th. 
Among  the  many  excellent  berries  that  were  shown,  the  one  by  Mr.  AV.  Claughton,  caused 
great  merriment  among  the  Company  assembled  ;  it  weighed  scarcely  half-a-grain. 

Winlaton. — At  the  Winlaton  Gooseberry  Show,  held  at  Mr.  Charles  Dixon's,  Augnst  13th, 
the  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows  , — 

Greens.     Weightman's  Ocean, 17  dwts.  12  grains, Mr.  Handcock. 

Reds.        Roaring  l,ion, 17  dwts.     H  grains, —  Handcock. 

Whites.   White  Cockade, 16  dwts —  Handcock. 

Yellows.  Gorton's  Viper, ].^  dwts,  13  grains, —  Handcock. 

The  Second  prizes  were  given  to  Mr.  Di.xon,  Mr.  Jeavons,  and  Mr.  Cowen,  for  the  same  berries. 

AV'VMONDHAM  Pink  Show,— held  at  the  Hunter's  Inn,  Wymondham,  Leicestershire,  on 
JulyOlh,  1831. 

Purple  Laced.     1st,  Royal  George, ...  .Mr.  Banton.     2nd,  Morgan  Rattler,. .Mr.  Hinman. 

Red  Laced.  Princess  Victoria. .  — Hinman.  Bray's  Invincible, —  Roberts. 

Black  and  White.       Bigland's  Dove, . . .  — Hinman.  Black-eyed  Susan,  —  Banton. 

VtYMONDHAM  CARNATION  SHOW,— held  at  the  Hunter's  Inn,  August  3rd,  1831. 

Best  Stand,  Mr.  Orson.       Second  Stand,  Mr.  Roberts.       Third  Stand,  Mr.  Banton. 

Scarlet  Bizarrcs.  1st,  Lord  Manners,. .  .,Mr.  Hinman.   2nd,  Unknown, Mr.  Hinman. 

Crimson  Bizarres.        King  Alfred, —  Roberts.  Paul  Pry, —  Roberts. 

Scarlet  Flakes.  Rob  Roy, —  Orson.  Salamander, —  Orson. 

Purple  Flakes.  Princess  Charlotte, —  Orson.  Anticipation,....  —  Orson. 

Rose  Flakes,  Duch.  of  Devonsh.  —  Orson.  Smalley'sSeedling —  Orson. 

Red  Piccotee.?, flight)  Lee's  Floribunda,.  —  Spurr.  Chilwell  Beauty.  —  Orson. 

Red  Piccotces.   (dark)  Will  Stukeley —  Orson.  Lord  Exmouth,..  —  Orson. 

Purple  Piccoicps.  Martin's  Linnieus,  —  Orson.  Lee's  Cleopatra...  —  Orson. 

The  attention  of  the  company  was  attracted  by  a  beautiful  Pyramidal  Campanula,  grown  by 
Mr.  Roberts;  it  consisted  of  one  large  stem,  and  twenty-one  branches,  which  were  placed  as 
regularly  round  the  centre  stem,  as  if  done  by  a  first-rate  artist. — The  stem  and  branches  con. 
lained  nine  Uundicd  and  sixty-one  perfect  flowers. 
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FOR     NOVEMBER. 


EOTANV. 

Th  e  season  of  flowers  is  now  over,  those  which  yet  remain  look  sirkly  and  languid ;  the  trees  are 
becoming  bare  of  leaves,  and  every  thing  bef^ins  to  wear  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  appearance. 
The  hedges,  however,  are  occasionally  enlivenedwith  the  scarlet  fruit  of  the  Ro.ve  and  Hawthorn. 

It  is  to  the  Class  Cryptogamia  or  CeUularcs,  that  the  Botanist  must  now  tarn  for  objects  of 
interest,  and  his  attention,  nolon;;er  eiii;ro.ssed  by  the  more  showy  parts  of  the  veiretable  world, 
will  find  sufficient  employment  and  gratiQcatiou  in  examining  the  highly  interesting  and  won- 
derfully varied  forms  of  these  si ugii4ar  productions.— The  MCSCI,  (Mosses,)  by  their  vivid 
green,  the  variety  of  their  forms,  the  delicacy  of  their  fruit  stems,  and  above  all,  by  the  contrast 
they  offer  to  the  "faded  and  russet  colour  of  the  herbage  at  this  season,  cannot  fail  to  attract  his 
attention.  They  are  to  be  found  on  banks,  stones,  rocks,  trees,  and  walls;  in  rivers  audins'ag-- 
nantwalers — TlieHei  atictE,  too,  are  well  worthy  examinaiion.  Some  of  them,  as  Liver- 
wort, Marchantia,  are  found  in  damp  places,  on  the  inside  of  wells  aud  watercourses;  and  others 
as  Jwnyjrwianni'fl,  among  moss,  in  woods,  shady  places,  and  bogs.  The  Lichenes,  (Lichens,) 
will  be  found  universally  distributed,  as  scarcely  a  stone,  a  tree,  or  wall,  if  it  has  been  long  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  is  to  be  found  without  tliem.  The  beautiful  "weather  tints,"  (as  they 
are  called,)  of  old  buildings,  are  occasioned  by  varioiis  species  of  Lichens.  The  sober  grey 
tint,  which  we  so  much  admire,  on  churches,  and  other  old  buildings,  is  chiefly  produced  by 
the  Kinodina  alra,  and  the  rich  yellow  on  tree  stocks,  and  walls,  by  the  Parmelia  parie/ina. 
The  Ramalina  fraxinea  and  fastiqiafi  are  verv  conspicuous  on  old  trees.  The  Reip.-deer  Lichen 
{Cladonia  rangiferinaj  so  useful  as  the  chief  food  of  that  valuable  animal,  is  not  luifrequent  ou 
moors  and  heaths,  and  the  Iceland  Lichen,  Cctraria  fslandica,  so  well  known  as  yielding  a  nu- 
tritive jelly,  of  use  in  consumptive  cases,  and  which  forms  an  important  article  of  diet  with  the 
Icelanders,  is  found  on  the  tops  of  tbe  highest  mountains  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  North  of 
England.  Several  of  the  species  are  useful  in  dyeing,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many 
might  be  useful  in  medicine. — The  Fungi  are  still  numerous;  the  Agarics,  by  the  variety  of 
their  vivid  colours,  give  the  fields  the  appearance  of  being  studded  with  flowers,  while  "  the 
deep  recesses  of  unfrequented  woods  are  gemmed  witli  the  varied  beauties  of  Hydnum,  Helvelta, 
Auricularia,  Peziza,  iMdularia,  ^c.  The  cones  of  the  Fir  in  a  state  of  decay,  particularly  of 
the  Scotch  Fir,  Piaus  sylvestris,  present  the  beautiful  Hydnum  auriscalpium.  never  found  on 
the  plants  of  any  other  Genus.  Peziza  fructigena  spangles  the  external  covering  of  the  Beech- 
nut,  Acorn,  Chesnut,  and  other  coriaceous  fruits ;  and  the  Peziza  nivea,  with  its  delicate  mi- 
iiute  cups  of  pearly  whiteness,  is  found  on  the  withered  stems  of  the  Common  Nettle,  Urtica 
JOioica,  and  similar  herbaceous  plants.  But  it  would  be  almost  an  endless  task  to  attempt  a 
detail  of  the  myriads  which  spring  from  the  deep  vegetable  mould  of  old  and  undisturbed  plan- 
tations. The  contemplation  of  objects  so  full  of  interest  and  novelty,  is  calculated  greatly  to 
rouse  the  reflecting  mind  to  a  consideration  of  the  beautiful  shades  by  which  the  visible  organiza- 
tion of  the  vegetable  kingdom  appears  to  be  carried  to  that  mysterious  point,  where  a  new  cha- 
racter seems  to  arise,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  link  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation;  a 
contemplation  greatly  worthy  tli<?  attention  of  enquiring  minds  "  " 

Much  uncertainty  prevails  with  regard  to  the  boundariesof  the  different  Orders  and  Genera  of 
Celtulares,  particulaiiy  Lichenes  and  Fungi.  Professor  Lindley  has  promised  a  volume  on  the 
subject,  as  a  completion  of  his  Synopsis,  which  it  is  hoped  will  place  them  on  a  more  settled 
foundation. 

ZOOLOGY. 
INSECTS.— Most  of  those  insects  which  have  not  been  killed  by  the  frosts,  have  now  retired 
to  their  winter  habitations,  aud  become  torpid:  a  few  mild  days  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  are 
however,  suificient  to  bring  many  of  them  fortli  for  a  short  time.  A  few  moths  may  now  be 
found  ;  as  the  Winter  Moth,  Geomelra  brumaria,  and  the  Flat-bedy  Moth,  Geometra  applana. 
The  Caterpillars  of  most  of  the  Lepidoptene  have  now  either  taken  the  Chrysalis  form,  and  may 
be  found  on  window  frames,  and  under  any  projection  on  walls  and  house  sides,  or  buried  in  the 
ground  ;  or  such  as  were  hatched  too  late  to  do  this,  have  spun  themselves  warm  winter  nests, 
in  which  they  live  in  societies,  as  Porthesia  curifitia  and  chrysorrhoea  ;  these  may  be  found  on 
twigs  of  trees.  The  Entomologist  will  do  well  to  search  for  these  winter  habitations,  as  he  will 
not  only  secure  to  himself  specimens  of  many  species  he  could  not  otherwise  easily  obtain,  but 
will  find  much  to  interest  and  excite  his  admiration  in  the  various  contrivances  to  ensure  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  their  inhabitants. 

BIRDS.— The  winter  has  now  set  in,  and  the  marshes  and  feus  being  frozen,  those  birds  which 
seek  their  subsistence  in  such  places  are  driven  to  the  banks  of  rivers  for  a  supply  ot  food. 

If  the  frost  in  the  north  is  suddenly  severe,  large  flights  of  Woodcocks  are  sometimes  seeu  this 
month  on  tlie  coasts,  "where  they  remain  one  day  to  recruit  their  strength,  and  then  disperse." 

The  Hawk-Owl,  Utryx  bruchyotus,  arrives  from  the  northern  countries  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Woodcock,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Woodcock-Owh  Some 
singular  circumstances  are  recorded  of  this  Owl  in  the  new  edition  of  Montagu's  Ornithological 
Dictionary,  p.  -^43,  "A  few  years  ago,  mice  were  in  such  vast  abundance  in  the  neighbom-hood 
of  Bridgewater,  as  to  destroy  a  large  portion  of  vegetation  ;  and  in  the  autumn  a  great  many 
Hawk-Owls  resorted  to  the  plate  in  order  to  prey  upon  them.  7  hey  were  found  in  the  fields 
among  high  giass  "  At  jtage  30o  is  the  following  extract  iiom  an  old  author,  (Childrey.)  "In 
tbe  yeai-  1580,  at  Hallowtide,  an  army  of  mice  so  over-ran  the  marshes  near  South  Minsterjthat 
they  eat  up  the  grass  to  the  very  roots.  But  at  length  a  great  nvmber  of  strange  painted  Owls 
cami  and  devoured  all  the  mice.  The  like  happened  in  Essex,  in  1648.'  A  similar  instance 
is  also  recorded  this  year.  (See  Hort.  Reg,  page  233.)  The  instinct  which  can  direct  these 
birds,  natives  of  a  distant  country,  to  the  place  where  their  food  is  most  abundant,  is  truly  won- 
deriul,  and  deserving  of  investigation. 

Tlie  Dotti  rel,  CharadTius  Morinellus,  visits  us  for  a  short  time  on  its  wiy  to  ths  south.  Tne 
Jack  Snipe,  Scolopax  Gallinula,  has  now  arrived;  and  the  Ptarmigan,  Tetrao  lagopus,  has  as- 
sumed its  wiuter  dress  of  while. 

•  IntrnHii^tion  tn  fl><-  Fl..rr,.«t.  r,f  ll,»  I  inn»jn  "ivvtcm  nf  Rolinl-    hi-  Mrs    I.'ardcastlc.      4tO.    1830. 
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Method  of  Puf.serving  Binns  — The  iollowing  directions  nre  iiiveii  in  accordance  with  tlic 
liroraise  made  in  the  August  number,  and  it  is  lioped  will  be  Ibund  useful  to  such  as  may  be 
desirous  of  preserving  their  own  specimens.  The  implements  and  materials  necessary  arc  a 
sbarp-pointtd  penknife,  a  folding' -slick,  (era  fo!din;;'-knife,  with  a  pen-blade  in  tlie  end,  will 
be  more  convenient,)  a  pair  of  small,  and  a  pair  of  strimt;  scissors,  a  tile,  a  pair  of  wire-nippers, 
a  pair  of  pliers,  iron  wire  of  various  thicknesses,  which  lias  been  previously  softened  in  tlie  lire, 
tow,  cotton-wool,  glass  eyes  of  various  colours,  (wliicl\  may  be  procured  at  the  toy.shops  in 
most  large  towns,)  and  a  quantity  of  the  toUowins'  compositions: — 


ANTISEPTIC  POWDER. 

Burnt  Alum,  powdered, .3  07. 

■\Vhite  Arsenic, I  — 

Camphor,    A  — 

To  be  reduced  to  a  line  powder,  and  kept  in  a 
corked  bottle. 


ANTISEPTIC  PASTE. 

White  Arsenic, 2  07,. 

Spanish  Soap, I  — 

Xoft  Soap \  — 

( "amplior,  s  — 

Spirit  of  Wine,  a  few  drops. 
To  be  beaten  together  into  a   pas'e  and 
kept  ill  a  covered  pot  or  box. 
On  procnriiig  a  bird  which  it  is  wishtd  to  preserve,  it  is  necessary  in  tlie  first  place   to  note 
the  colour  of  the  eyes,  bill  and  lei;s,  and  any  bare  skin  which  occurs  on  the  heitds  of  some  species, 
as  tliese  parts  are  liable  to  chanue  after  death.     Some  hours  must  be  allowed  before  the  bird  be 
skinned,  in  order  to  give  time  Ibr  the  blood  to  coagulate,  &c. 

If  the  bird  be  large  it  should  be  suspended  by  one  leg  during  the  operation  of  .skinning  On 
gently  removing  the  feathers  on  the  breast,  a  bare  space  will  be  found,  in  this  an  opening  must 
be  made  through  the  skin  to  the  full  length  of  the  irreast  bone.  [2S]  The  skin  must  be 
loos.  lied  from  the  fle,sh  in  all  directions  by  means  of  the 
liand'e  of  the  folding  knife,  and  gently  slipped  back  as  far  «s 
tile  first  joint  of  the  wing,  which  is  to  be  separated.  Tlie 
other  wing  will  now  be  easily  separated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  skin  must  next  be  drawn  from  off  the  neck  till  the  back 
of  the  skull  appears,  which  must  be  parted  from  the  neck  at 
the  first  joint.  Tiie  bird  should  now  bo  suspended  by  the 
neck,  and  the  skin  drawn  downwards  to  the  thighs,  which 
must  be  divided  at  the  joint,  leaving  the  thigh  bones  and  legs 
attached  to  the  skin.  The  skin  must  be  drawn  downward 
to  tlie  tail ;  in  separating  this  from  the  body,  caic  must  be  ta- 
ken not  to  loosen  the  feathers;  it  will  be  necessarj' therefore 
for  this  purpose,  to  leave  a  few  joints  of  the  back  bono  at- 
tached to  the  skin.  TI.e  eyes,  brain,  tongue.  Sic  must  now 
be  removed  thTougli  the  o[)eiiing  at  the  ba.  k  of  the  head, 
,  and  all  fat  and  ilesh  carefully  cleared  from  the  skin,  wings, 
Uhighs  and  tail.  In  removing  the  ejes,  the  thumb  and  lin- 
ger must  be  pressed  strongly  on  the  outside,  and  a  small  wire 
hook  being  introduced  at  the  back  of  tlie  head  tliey  may  be 
easily  drawn  out  without  bursting. 
A  quantity  of  the  Antiseptic  Powder  must  be  put  into  the  bead,  which  must  be  stuflfed 
with  cotton  wool,  and  the  wliole  skin  and  every  place  where  a  particle  of  flesh  remains,  well 
rubbed  with  the  powder.  The  skin  being  turned  right  side  outwards,  a  piece  of  wire,  of  a 
thickness  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  reaching  from  the  front  of  tlie  head  to  the 
tail,  must  be  cut  off  and  sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  a  sliorler  pifce  twisted  round  the  middle 
ufit;   [29]  the  upper  end  must  now  be  wrapped  round  with  tow,  to  the  thickness  of  the   neck, 

and  passed  up  the  .skin 

projects  thro'  the  skull ; 
the  other  end  must  be  thrust  through  at  the  underside  of  the  tail.  Smaller  wires  of  a  proper 
length,  and  sbarpi  n  d  at  both  ends,  must  now  be  passed  along  between  the  bone  and  skin  of 
the  wings  ai  d  le^s,  .iiid  tlit  inner  ends  la'-tened  by  twisting  them  into  the  main  wire.     [.30]    The 

wires  must  lie  lift  piojecling  beyond  the  ft.et,  in 
order  to  tix  the  bird  on  a  board  or  branch  in  the 
case.  The  body  mu.st  now  be  filled  out  in  every 
part  to  its  natural  size  and  shape  with  tow ;  the 
opening  neatly  sewed  up  with  silk  or  strong  thread, 
the  legs,  win^s,  and  neck  placed  in  their  natural 
position,  and  an  easy  attitude  given  to  the  bird. 
Thee>es  must  be  inserted,  the  lids  drawn  a  little 
over  them,  to  give  them  a  natural  appearance, 
the  projecting  wires  nipped  of?',  the  bird  fi.xed  on 
a  board,  and  in  about  a  week  it  will  be  ready  to  fix 
ID  a  case. 

If  the  skin  is  not  intended  to  be  stnfJed  imraedi- 
diatfh.  the  Aniiseptir  Fasle  must  be  used  intitead 
nfflie"Pov.-dei. 

Quadruped5  are  preserved  in  a  similar  manner. 

METEOROLOG\  . 
This  Month  is  proverbially  dull  and  gloomv.     Dense  fogs   are  common,  rarticii.'ariy  in  the 
iVletropoli,s,  where  the  immense  mass  of  smoke  and  vapour  being  prevented  from  ascending, 
mixes  with  tb."*  fog,  and  becomes  so  thick,  as  almost  to  exclude  thp  light  of  the  sun  at  noon-day. 

Barometer.— Mean  Height  29,776     Highest  .30,270.     Lowest^2<i,080  inche^. 

Trermo'Mkte  i. — Mean  Temperature  42.Q  degr.'ps.     Highest  62.     Lowe?t  2.3  degrees. 

R*IN. — Mean  quantity  2,400  inchp'i. 

E  V  .\  p  o  R  \  r  1  n  s .—  M  ean  0,7*0. 
DuJJield.linnk,   Ocl.  mn.  O.J. 
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The  g'eneral  characteristics  of  tliis  month,  are  wet,  stormy,  and  fo;j;gy  weather,  intermixed 
with  a  few  sharp  hoar-frosts,  and  but  little  sunshine.  Greeu-house  plants,  and  those  sheltered 
in  frames,  must  be  allowed  very  little  water,  and  as  much  air  us  the  weather  will  admit  of,  or 
they  will  dainji  off.  Make  use  of  every  fine  day,  to  gather  any  remaining  late  Pears  or  Applfs, 
hanging  on  the  trees;  let  this  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  imbibe  too 
great  a  quantity  of  moi.sture,  now  evaporation  is  much  diminished,  they  will  most  probably  rot- 
The  different  kinds  of  trees  that  were  removed  last  month,  should  have  a  little  long  litter  laid 
about  the  roots.  This  is  a  very  important  time  to  collect  soils  of  different  kinds,  for  various 
purposes.  Several  sorts  of  bulbs  require  planting.  Ground  requires  trenching,  and  various 
))repaTations,  agamst  the  severity  of  winter.  The  earliest  peach-houses  may  be  closed  aliout 
the  latter  end  of  the  mouth,  in  order  to  commence  forcing;  we  have,  however,  found  that  if 
they  are  not  closed  until  about  the  second  week  in  December,  there  is  a  greater  certainty  of 
success,  and  the  fruit  is  very  little  later  in  ripening-. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  Trees  on  the  walls,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  fallen,  should 
have  the  nails  and  shreds  drawn  from  all  the  small  branches,  leaving  only  as  many  in  the 
wall,  as  will  prevent  their  breaking,  or  rubbing  against  each  other  in  windy  weathei. 

Cherries  and  Plums,  may  now  be  pruned  and  nailed. 

Cooseberries  and  Currants.     See  page  202  of  the  present  number,  on  Gooseberries. 

Slramberries  in  pots,  for  forcing,  should,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  be  placed  in  a  frame, 
on  a  slight  hot.bed,'to  continue  there  until  the  fruit  is  set,  when  they  must  be  removed 
into  the  stove. 

Fig  Trees  on  the  open  walls,  wilt  require  covering  with  mats,  or  the  shoots  will  be  injured  by 
tlie  frost ;  also,  let  the  border  in  which  they  are  planted,  have  some  litter  laid  on  it,  to  keep 
the  frost  from  the  roots. 

Planting  Apples,  Pears,  ^-c.  may  still  be  done  early  in  the  month,  and  what  is  not  done  then, 
ha(f  better  be  def(-rred  until  the  spring,  (see  Calendar,  for  last  niontli) 

Forcing.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the  lights  may  be  put  on  the  earliest  peach-houses; 
but  they  are  more  to  be  depended  upon,  if  deferred  until  the  middle  of  December,  and  liie 
fruit  is  very  little  later  in  ripening.     For  Vines,  see  pages  C,  185,  and  193. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Htfucinths,  should  be  planted  before  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  pota,  or  in  beds  made  up  of 

sandy-loara,  vegetable.mould,  and  very  rotten  dung ; — as  recommended  in  the  Calendar, 

for  September. 
Tulips,  will  now  require  your  attention,     (see  No.  3,  page  104) 
Crocuses,  must  he  planted  astarly  in  the  month  as  possible  ;    tliey  thrive  best  in  a  good  loamy 

soil. 
Ranunculuses  and  Anemones;  tise  latter,  requiring  much  the  same  treatment  as  the   Rauun 

cuius, — refer  to  page  196,  of  the  present  number. 
Dalilais,  will  now  re(|uire  taking  up.     (see  No.  4,  page  145) 
Chrysiinthemunis,  in  ))ots  placed  m  the  green-hou.se,  as  recommended  last  month,  will  now 

advance  fast  into  Hower, — let  thein  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  an  abundance  of  air 

to  ]>reveut  them  from  drawing. 
Mignonette,  and  Ten-  Weeks-Stocks,  sown  in  August,  to  stand  the  winter  in  frames,  must  have 

a  deal  of  air,  and  very  little  water,  or  they  will  damp  off. 
Prepare  Mould  for  Carnations,  (see  page  199  of  the  present  number)  and  other  purposes,  let  it 

be  well  turned  and  broken,  two  or  three  times  during  frosty  weather. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Cow///?OK'fW,  such  as  are  large  enough  for  use,  if  the  nights  are  frosty,  dig  Uj),  and  lay  their 
roots  in  sand  or  soil,  in  a  shed  or  cellar. — Let  those  that  are  pricked-out  in  frames  or  under 
hand-lights,  have  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  admit  of. 

Endive,  must  be  taken  \m  when  severe  weather  conies,  and  blanched  in  a  dry  cellar. 

Lettuce  PI.  nts,  may  still  be  ])r!cked  out  in  frames,  if  sufiicient  were  not  done  last  month. 

Asparagus  beds,  miist  now  have  their  winter  dres.sing.  Plant  in  hotbeds,  such  roots  as  are  of  a 
pro|ier  age  to  brinfv  strong  shoots,  place  them  closely  together,  set  a  frame  over  them,  and 
cover  the  roots  with  a  light  mould,  and  preserve  them  from  severe  frosts. 

Cardoons,  earth-uj)  finally,  as  recommended  last  month. 

PeLis  t.nd  'Jeans,  sown  this  month,  will  have  a  belter  chance  to  stand  the  winter,  than  those 
svhicli  were  sown  last  month. 

Mushroom  Beds,  spawned  the  former  month,  must  now  be  attended  to,  and  examined  every 
three  or  four  days  ;  uncover  them  in  dry  weather  about  once  a  week,  to  prevent  them  from 
moulding.     If  the  weather  be  very  cold,  they  will  require  a  thicker  covering. 

fArlic/wkes,  must  now  have  their   winter  dressing. 

'  ea  Kale,  will  now  retji^iire  covering  with  pots  and  long  litter ,in  order  to  blanch  for  the  table. 


li.Jewitt,  Printer,  DuffielJ,  near  Deiliy. 
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Artici-e  I. — On  the  Improvement  of  Forest  Tree  Plantations. 
By  The  Author  of  "The  Domestic  Gardener's 
Manual^"  a  Member  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society. 

Gentlemen, 

On  re-perusing  the  fourth  article  of  your  first,  and  the  ninth  of 
your  second  number,  by  your  correspondent  Quercus,  on  the  subject  of 
Arboriculture,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  in  a  degree,  contribute 
to  the  diffusion  of  useful  information  on  a  subject  of  such  national  im- 
portance as  that  of  the  cultivation  of  Timber  Trees;  and  at  the  same 
time,  further  your  views  of  "promoting  the  interests  of  that  branch  of 
Natural  History,  which  is  connected  with  the  production  and  improve- 
ment of  Forest  Scenery."  I,  in  common  with  your  correspondent, 
lament  that  "wide-spread,  and  almost  universal  ignorance,"  that  obsti- 
nate persistence  in  erroneous  practice,  which  unfortunately  prevails;  and 
I  therefore  conceive  that  I  cannot  do  your  readers  a  more  essential  ser- 
vice, than  to  direct  their  attention  to  three  little  works  connected  with 
the  subject  of  forest  ti-ees,  which  have  recently  appeared.  They  are 
from  the  pen  of  William  Withers,  Esq.,  of  Holt,  in  Norfolk,  and  are 
equally  estimable  for  the  elegance  and  perspicuity  of  the  style  in  which 
they  are  written,  as  for  the  sterling  worth,  and  undeniable  evidence  of 
the  facts  which  they  adduce.  The  first,  in  the  order  of  its  publication, 
was  entitled  "A  Memoir,  addressed  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  &c.,  on  the  Planting  and  Rearing  of  Forest  Trees,"  1827. 
The  second  was,  "A  Letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  exposing  certain  errors 
in  his  late  Essay  on  Planting,"  &c.  S.c.  1828;  and  the  third,  "A  Letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Stewart,  Bart.,  on  the  improvement  of  the  Value  of  Tim- 
ber," &c.  i829. 
Voi>.  I,  No.  G-  HH 
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Mr  Withers,  previously  to  publishing  the  last  of  the  above  works,  had 
addressed  me,  among  others  of  his  correspondents;  and  he  subsequently 
did  me  the  honour  to  publish  the  answer  that  I  returned  him,  and  which 
I  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  the  90th  page  of  his  Letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Stewart.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  imagine  that  my  reply  was 
entirely  conclusive  and  satisfactory,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  may  convince 
the  philosophic  enquirer  how  much  depends  upon  the  energy  excited  by 
the  great  natural  agents,  and  how  little  the  planter  is  entitled  to  expect 
success,  who  does  his  work  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and  neglects  to  place 
his  trees  in  situations  where  they  may  be  duly  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  those  elements  which  Nature  is  ever  ready  to  employ  in  completing 
the  due  development  of  her  own  perfect  works.  Without  further  pre- 
face I  now  extract  the  Letter  that  I  have  alluded  to. 

"In  replying  to  your  enquiry,  'whether  I  conceive  the  application  of 
manure  to  poor  land  at  the  time  of  planting,  can  have  any  injurious 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  timber  ?'  I  must  observe  that  many  writers, 
chiefly,  I  believe,  of  the  Scotch  school,  are  of  opinion,  that  to  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  forest  trees  is  but  to  injure  them:  thus,  I  read  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  part  f, 
p.  166,  '  the  wood  of  these  two  genera,  fPrunus  and  Mespilus,J  is 
close  and  com[)act,  and  takes  a  good  polish  ;  that  of  the  wild  sorts  being 
better  than  the  cultivated,  and  the  deterioration  being  in  proportion  to 
the  highness  of  the  cultivation.  In  this,  they  follow  the  general  law, 
that  self-planted  trees  yield  the  best  timber,  &c.'  But  these  assertions 
are  of  little  weight  with  me,  who  know  that  men  can  believe  and  assert 
anything. 

"I  believe  that  manure  is  of  vast  and  essential  utility  to  forest,  as  well 
as  to  garden  trees,  and  that,  for  the  following  reasons.  On  another  occa- 
sion, (Gardener's  Manual,  p.  16,  No.  21,)  I  have  observed  that  'the 
pure  earths  alone  do  not  perform  any  material  part  in  the  process  of 
vegetable  nutrition ;  they  may  be  considered  as  the  media  by  which  the 
plant  is  supported,  and  through  which,  it  is  enabled  to  supply  itself  with 
the  aliment  necessary  to  the  growth  and  development  of  its  parts. 
This  aliment  appears  to  be  furnished  either  by  decayed  vegetation, 
naturally,  {i.  e.  by  absorption  of  the  products  of  natural  fermentation, 
either  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  floating  in  the  atmosphere,)  or 
artificially  and  chiefly,  by  the  organic  materials  applied  by  labour. 
Vegetables  are  found  to  be  resolvable  into  the  elements,  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen.  Hence,  they  must  require  for  their  food  such  substances 
as  are  capable  of  producing  the  like  elements. 

"Now,  as  the  native  earths  are  chiefly  metallic  oxides,  it  follows  of 
necessity,  that  plants  are  nourished  either  by  water  alone,  and  therefore 
that  vnfcr  is  t!ie  origin  of  all  hyd:o-carbonous  bases;  or,  that  vegetable 
and  auiiuai  manures  are  the  sources  from  v;hich  trees  and  plants  most 
readily  derive  their  nourishment.     I  believe,  indeed,  that  plants  are  na- 
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tiire's  own  immediate  electrical  agents,  and  that  all  hydro-carbonous 
combinations,  are,  in  fact,  but  infinitely  varied  modifications  of  the 
elements  of  water ;  that  otmospheric  air  also,  is  one  of  these  modifica- 
tions : — but  this  is  to  view  primary  causes,  to  look  into  the  first  principles 
of  created  things. 

"If  we  are  to  investigate  the  immediate  agents  concerned  in  the  work 
of  vegetable  nutrition,  I  should  say  that  the  tree  being;  a  hydro-carbonous 
body,  requires  for  its  support,  that  the  supply  of  food  to  its  root  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  may  afl:ord  the  readiest  means  of  assmiilation.  Now, 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  when  subjected  to  fermentation,  fur- 
nish solid,  fluid,  and  gaseous  matters,  contaming  all  the  elements  of  the 
vegetable  structure,  which  elements,  when  blended  with  the  earths,  are 
distributed  to  the  roots,  and  are  taken  up  by  their  vascular  system.  Ma- 
nures therefore,  must  be  of  essential  utility  in  promoting  the  vigour  and 
growth  of  trees. 

"If  we  enquire  into  the  causes  that  promote  vegetable  growth  I  should 
say  that,  I  cannot  but  think — nay,  firmly  believe,  every  pointed  termina- 
tion of  the  leaves,  twigs,  buds,  every  bristle  and  prickle,  to  be  an  efficient 
agent  in  inducing  atmospheric  decompositions.  At  page  98  of  your 
Letter  to  Sir  W.  Scott,  you  have  introduced  the  foUov/ing  most  philoso- 
phic quotations,  which  bears  upon  my  theory :  '  If  you  deprive  a  tree 
of  its  leaves  or  mouths,  the  roots  are  unable  to  obtain  that  wh  ch  enables 
them  to  perform  their  functions.  Nature  is  true  to  herself.  The  single 
tree  sends  out  its  branches  to  catch  and  inhale  every  tiling  conducive  to 
its  productive  powers.  Where  teees  are  thickly  planted,  nature  directs 
them  upwards  to  obtain  that  which  their  situation  prevents  them  from 
getting  in  a  lower  medium;  consequently  you  observe  the  lower  boughs 
are  thin  and  weak  within,  and  fall  oif,  whilst,  in  a  young  healthy  tree, 
the  topmost  shoots  exhibit  vigour,  and  will  make  more  wood  upward  in 
a  given  time  than  trees  that  stand  singly;  and  hence  the  great  length 
that  trees  attain  in  woods.' 

"The  agency  of  light  induces  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  the  spring,  at 
the  moment  that  it  propels  downward  the  descendmg  laborated  juices: 
thus,  from  the  moment  of  the  first  germination  of  the  seed,  the  descend- 
ing and  ascending  fluids  are  co-existent;  and  the  solar  light  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  vegetable  vessels,  operates  by  induction,  and  attracts 
those  fluids  which  have  been  prepared  in  the  soil  by  electro-chemical 
agency,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  rootlets  of  plants,  and 
brings  them  into  the  sap- vessels,  whence  they  are  distributed  into  appro- 
priate cells,  wherein  they  are  further  laborated  by  the  agency  of  that 
lateral  attraction,  which  I  think  is  the  real  basis  on  which  rests  tiie  the- 
ory of  Endosmose,  of  Dutrochet. 

"What  I  have  said,  leads  to  a  two-fold  deduction.  The  first  is,  that 
every  twig,  having  a  vital  function  to  perform,  is  of  vital  consequence 
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to  the  plant  or  tree  ;  hence,  to  cut  off  a  twig,  or  to  remove  a  bud,  unless 
it  bediseased,  is,  infact,  a  6ona^^(Ze  act  of  destruction  on  an  essential 
member.  1  therefore  consider  all  loppings  and  prunings  to  be  injuri- 
ous, when  bulk  of  timber  is  the  object  in  view  ;  and  although  we  prune 
and  disbud  wall  fruit-trees  to  obtain  fruit-buds  within  certain  limits,  we 
certainly  do  any  thing  thereby  but  improve  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  tree,  in  as  much  as  regards  its  bulk  in  timber,  and  its  ultimate  dura- 
tion. On  natural  and  philosophical  principles  therefore,  /  disclaim 
against  lopping  an  I  pruning  Timber  Trees. 

"The  second  deduction  is,  that  as  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds  are  hy- 
dio-carbonous  bodies,  the  supply  of  food  to  the  roots  of  such  bodies 
should  be  of  a  nature,  as  nearly  as  possible,  resembling  the  component 
parts  of  the  body  to  be  nourished;  and  therefore,  manures  are,  and 
must  be  of  real  utility  to  trees  and  plints  of  almost  every  description." 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  observing  that  deep  trenching 
and  nice  pulverization  of  the  soil,  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  speedy 
rooting,  and  rapid  growth  of  trees.  Sir  Henry  Stewart,  who,  strange  to 
say,  has  objected  to  Mr.  Withers's  plan  of  deep  culture,  is,  or  was,  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  practice  which  he  impugns;  for 
in  his  "Planter's  Guide,"  he  says  "trees  require  depth  of  soil  to  raise 
them  to  perfection.  Soils  considered  as  agents  of  vegetable  culture,  are 
subjected  to  operations,  which  effect  changes  on  them  either  mechani- 
ically  or  chemically.  Of  the  former  description  there  are  none  so  im- 
portant for  the  use  of  trees  as  deepening  and  pulverizing.  Deepening 
can  be  executed  with  effect  only  by  trenching  or  double-digging,  (for  the 
plough  can  do  little  in  such  a  business,)  and  pulverizing  is  naturally 
combined  with  that  process.  The  first  great  object  should  be  to  give 
scope  to  the  young  roots  and  fibres ;  because  without  fibres  in  abun- 
dance no  woody  plant  can  shoot  freely  and  develope  its  parts,  whatever 
be  the  richness  of  the  soil.  The  fibrous  roots  absorb  the  juices  by  means 
of  introsusception  ;  *  but  the  quantity  absorbed  does  not  depend  alone 
on  the  quantity  existing  in  the  soil,  but  on  the  number  of  the  absorbing 
fibres.  The  more  we  can  coraminate  the  soil,  the  more  those  fibres  will 
be  increased,  the  more  this  nourishment  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  more 
vigorous  and  healthy  the  plant  will  become." 

The  limits  prescribed  have  constrained  me  to  abbreviate  much,  or 
rather  to  select  a  few  choice  and  appropriate  sentences  ;  but  the  extracts 
are  literally  faithful,  and  I  trust  cannot  fail  to  be  abundantly  conclusive. 
I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

G.  I.  T. 

'  Your nadcvs  who  iKisjf^s  tlic  '■  Domrstic  riardenei's  Manual,"  are  referred  to  the  secortd 
;»nil  tliiirt  iKiragiajili!'  of  piiii'i'  f^ii,  in  wliii.h  I  lie  Liilrosuwoptioii  of  the  nutritive  vegetable  fluids, 
rs  Ircutcil  oIhs  an  rl'-ctriiKl  plitiK.inrMoii. 
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Article  II. — On  the  Culture  of  the  Rose.     By  Rusticus. 

Gextlemex, 

Observmng  on  the  cover  of  your  Magazine,  an  announce- 
ment of  your  intention  to  insert  papers  on  the  cultivation,  &c.  of  all 
our  chief  "Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Flowers;'  and  as  my  remarks  on 
Changing  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Hydrangea,  seems  to  have 
met  with  your  approbation,  I  beg  leave  again  to  trouble  you  with  a 
few  more  remarks  on  the  Culture  of  the  Rose.  This  ornament  and 
charm  both  of  the  palace  and  cottage,  seems  to  have  been  a  universal 
favourite  for  an  unknown  length  of  tmie,  both  throughout  Europe  and 
Asia.  Along  the  plains  of  Syria,  Roses  are  formed  in  thick  planta- 
tions, and  form  one  of  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  natives,  who 
convert  the  leaves  and  flowers  into  cakes,  otto,  and  tarts,  the  latter  of 
which,  according  to  modern  British  travellers,  are  exceedingly  deli- 
cious :  it  is  not  certain,  however,  what  are  the  species  there  cultivated. 
Some  persons  must  have  informed  me,  or  I  have  read,  that  in  Da- 
mascus they  collect  the  young  tops  of  Rose  trees,  and  eat  them  as 
vegetables. 

There  seems  to  have  been  but  few  sorts  cultivated  till  \vithin  the 
last  40  years,  since  which  time  a  great  number  of  beautiful  varieties 
have  been  raised  from  seed  on  the  Continent,  chiefly  in  France; 
Britain,  too,  has  produced  upwards  of  300  new  varieties,  mostly  from 
the  R.  spinosissima,  or  Scotch  Rose,  thus  swelling  up  the  nursery  cata- 
logues to  upwards  of  a  thousand  names ;  many  of  these,  however,  so 
nearly  resemble  each  other,  that  it  has  occasioned  many  persons  to 
doubt  whether  they  are  distinct  varieties,  or  whether  the  trifling  dis- 
tinction which  does  exist  merely  arises  from  situation,  soil,  &c. 
However  this  may  be,  the  distil  ction  amongst  many  of  the  French 
Roses  is  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  be  discernible;  and  most  judges 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  does  not  exist  more  than  about 
500  real  distinct  varieties. 

The  Rose  thrives  best  in  a  rich,  strong,  loamy  soil,  and  is  generally 
propagated  by  layers,  when  the  ti'ue  sorts  are  intended  to  be  preserved. 
By  cuttings,  for  such  as  the  Rosa  Indica,  and  its  varieties,  R.  Banksia, 
R.  noisette,  &c.;  by  suckers  for  the  Provence  or  Cabbage  Rose,  and 
many  other  common  sorts ;  and  by  budding  or  grafting,  when  standards 
are  %\'anted,  or  a  variety  of  coloured  flowers  on  one  bush. 

Laying,  is  performed  thus ; — in  the  beginning  of  July,  just  when 
they  are  coming  into  flower,  having  provided  yourself  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  a  few  hooked  pegs,  commence  by  taking  hold  of  the  shoot 
intended  to  be  layered,  and  make  an  incision  just  below  a  bud,  on  the  up- 
per side  of  the  branch,  making  your  knife  pass  halfway  up  to  the  next 
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bud  above ;  then  give  the  branch  a  flight  twist,  that  the  part  so  cut 
may  rest  upon  the  soil ;  stick  in  your  peg,  to  hold  it  in  its  place,  and 
cover  it  up  Avith  soil,  to  about  the  depth  of  two  inches.  The  custom 
of  layering  \\'ithout  the  incision,  retards  their  striking  roots  so  long, 
that  very  often  they  are  not  fit  to  tafe^  off  li-om  the  stools  until  the 
spring  follo^\-ing ;  A^'hereas,  if  the  incfsi^ll  be  made,  I  have  seldom 
found  them  more  than  two  or  three  months  at  most,  if  the  season  be 
not  very  dry. 

Cuttings. — Thei'e  are  very  few,  except  the  China  Rose,  and  its 
varieties,  that  ajipear  to  strike  readily  froQi  cuttings.  The  method  I 
pursue  is  this ; — about  the  month  of  IVIay  I  take  a  quantity  of  cuttings, 
and  ])lace  them  under  a  hand-glass,  on  a  north  aspect,  in  a  composition 
of  leaf  mould  and  light  loam.  These  are  generally  struck  so  as  to  be 
potted  off  in  the  autumn. 

Suckers. — Most  of  the  conmion  sorts  admit  of  being  propagated  by 
suckers,  and  division  of  the  root.  But  if  a  variety  of  coloured  flowers 
is  wanted  on  one  bush,  or  standards  are  required,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  Bud.  These  last  are  not  only  a  great  addition  to  the  ornament  of 
the  garden,  but  M.  Brouville,  of  Versailles,  conceives  that  the  colours 
of  the  flowers  are  rendered  more  brilliant  and  durable.  Hcrw  far  this 
idea  may  be  correct,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  this,  however,  I  know, 
that  the  flowers  appear  to  show  themselves  to  greater  advantage,  and 
expose  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours  more  to  view,  on  a  standard  than 
on  a  dwarf  The  common  time  for  Budding,  is  in  July;  they,  how- 
ever, will  take  very  freely  if  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  spring, 
providing  a  small  portion  of  A\'ood  be  attached  to  the  bud :  for  this 
purjiose  scions  are  cut,  and  stuck  in  the  ground,  until  the  bark  of  the 
stock  will  run.  To  wait  for  this,  however,  is  not  indispeusibly  neces- 
sary, in  all  cases,  for  many  sorts  will  grow  very  readily,  if  they  are 
inserted  in  a  niche  exactly  fitting  the  bud,  and  tightly  bound  up  with 
some  soft  bass  mat.  In  both  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  prune  away 
the  stock,  down  to  the  branch  in  w-hich  the  bud  is  inserted,  and  the 
branch  itself  shortened  to  two  or  three  eyes;  for  although  tliis  will,  in 
a  great  measure,  retard  the  progress  of  circulation,  and  evidently  stop 
the  roots  froni  making  the  progress  it  otherwise  would  do ;  it  will, 
nevertheless,  help  the  bud  greatly,  and  Avill  speedily  cause  it  to  throw 
out  leaves.  When  a  little  branch  is  formed  by  the  bud,  nip  of  the 
end,  in  order  to  make  it  branch,  and  if  care  be  taken  of  it,  and  the 
other  buds  on  the  tree  kept  M'ithin  due  bounds,  it  -will  flo\A'er  the  same 
autumn.  The  different  varieties  of  the  China  Rose  may  be  budded 
earlier  than  any  other  sorts,  but  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Dr. 
Van  Mons,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  London  Horticultmal  Society, 
ill  1824,  says  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  scions  becoming  quickly 
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too  dry,  as  lie  has  budded  from  scions  that  had  remained  in  a  drawer 
two  days. 

Grafting  is  much  more  troublesome,  and  seldom  so  effectual  as 
budding.  In  Flanders  Cleft  Grqfting  is  much  practised.  The  scion 
is  either  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  stock,  or  the  cleft  in  the  stock  is 
made  near  enough  the  side  fo^  the  bark  of  the  scion,  to  come  in  con- 
fact  with  the  bark  or  the  stock  on  both  sides;  these  are  bound  with 
ligatures  of  soft  bass-mat,  (first  soaked  in  soap  and  water,  and  after- 
wards in  a  solution  of  alum,  in  order  to  render  it  impermeable  to 
water;)  this,  binding,  is  then  covered  with  a  coat  of  clay,  mixed  with 
old  slacked  lime,  made  sufficiently  thin  to  be  applied  with  a  brush. 

Propagation  by  Seed,  is  merely  practised  ^vhere  new  varieties  are 
wanted.  Let  the  hips  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  ripe,  and 
thrown  together  in  a  heap,  which  must  be  frequently  turned,  until  the 
husks  are  completely  rotten;  then  clear  tli  seed  from  them,  and  let 
it  be  sown  about  the  latter  end  of  February,  it  will  come  up  about 
the  beginning  of  July;  in  the  spring  following,  let  the  plants  be  trans- 
planted out.  • 

To  retard  the  blooming  season,  Mr.  Hayward  has  already  explained 
in  page  lo,  of  your  Register.  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  practice 
is  far  from  being  a  modern  one,  as  I  find  it  was  successfully  practised 
by  the  ancients. 

Pruning,  is  not  of  the  least  importance :  let  every  branch  be  short- 
ened according  to  its  strength,  and  cut  out  as  much  old  \\'ood  as 
possible,  without  disfiguring  the  tree.  The  young  wood  intended  to 
flower  the  following  season,  might  be  cut  to  about  two  or  three  eyes. 

The  Rose  is  much  infested  with  insects,  particularly  the  Rose  Plant- 
Louse,  (Aphis  rosasj  which,  however,  may  easily  be  destroyed  by 
smoking,  if  the  trees  are  in  a  house ;  and  by  making  a  solution  of 
c[uick  lime,  soot,  and  water,  of  about  the  proportion  of  one  peck  of 
each  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  if  out  of  doors : — after  being  well  stirred 
together,  and  left  standing  until  the  water  has  become  quite  clear,  take 
it  out  with  a  watering  pot,  and  mix  with  it  about  one-sixth  of  strono- 
tobacco  water  ;  which  if  applied  to  the  Roses  with  a  syringe,  will  effec- 
tually destroy  the  jiphis,  and  generally  some  of  the  larvae  of  other 
insects,  which  roll  themselves  up  in  the  leaves  and  buds  of  the  flowexs. 
The  Rose  Ci all-fly,  fCtjnips  rosas,)  which  receives  its  name  fi-om  the 
rose-galls,  it  occasions  by  puncturing  the  bark;  the  Earwio-,  fFor- 
ficula  auricularia,]  is  very  desti-uctive  to  the  flower;  the  Cow-lady, 
^r  Lady-bird,  fCoccinella  lA  guttata;  J  several  species  of  the  Crane- 
fly,  as  CCecydomyia,  and  Tipula;)  and  some  of  the  Saw-flies,  fTen- 
thredinida:,)  such  as  Hylotoma  rosce,  Allanthus  viridis,  and  Athalia 
rosce,  all  of  which  deposit  their  larvee  in  the  leaves  and  flowers    and 
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which,  it'  not  picked  off,  will  eventually  destroy  the  bloom,   if  not  the 
plant  itself. 

The  sorts  of  Roses  most  to  be  recommended  for  forcing,  are  the 
Red  Provence,  Moss  Provence,  and  White  Provence,  for  the  first 
crops ;  and  for  later  flowering,  the  Tuscany,  Damask,  and  Maiden's- 
blush.  Let  strong  suckers,  or  layers,  of  these,  be  carefully  taken  up 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  planted  in  pots  of  about  five 
inches  diameter,  inside  measure,  (upright  forty-eights;)  let  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant  be  inserted  rather  deeper  than  it  before  grew.  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  twist  it  round  the  pot  two  or  three 
times,  then  fill  the  pot  with  a  compost  of  vegetable  mould  and  good 
light  loam ;  prune  the  tops  so  as  not  to  leave  above  two  or  three  buds 
above  the  soil,  then  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rim,  in  an  open,  a!ry 
situation.  Let  them  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  every  year,  till  they 
are  large  enough  to  place  in  24- sized  pots.  The  year  after  the  plants 
are  potted,  inti'oduce  a  quantity  into  the  stove,  and  place  them  in  a 
situation  where  they  receive  about  the  heat  of  eighty  degrees  by  day, 
and  sixty  by  night;  let  every  one  of  them  be  marked,  as  they  must  be 
placed  first  into  the  house  every  year,  and  so  on  mththe  rest  in  suc- 
cession. The  times  proper  to  take  them  in,  are  (if  the  flo\\'ers  are 
wanted  about  Christmas,)  sometime  early  in  October,  the  second 
crop  in  November,  which  ^^^ll  bloom  in  February,  and  so  on  every 
month,  until  the  natural  season  of  fiowering  in  the  open  air.  Be  care- 
ful to  smoke  the  house  every  month  to  destroy  the  Aphidee,  and  pick  off 
all  grubs,  or  your  crop  of  flowers  will  fail.  After  they  haxe  done  flow- 
ering, allow  them  to  remain  either  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  for  two  or 
three  months,  until  their  wood  is  a  little  matured,  for  if  they  are  too 
suddenly  exposed  to  the  open  air  while  the  wood  is  tender,  (a  method 
])ractised  by  many  persons,)  they  receive  so  severe  a  check,  that  they 
seldom  or  ever  mature  their  buds,  so  as  to  flower  well  the  succeeding 
season.  While  they  are  making  their  wood,  give  them  a  good  supply 
of  water,  mixed  with  a  little  dung  of  either  deer,  sheep,  fowls,  or  pi- 
geons ;  this  will  replenish  the  soil,  and  greatly  assist  the  plant.  When 
they  have  partly  done  gro\\'ing  turn  them  out  of  doors,  placing  them  in  a 
sheltered  situation.  Prune,  pot,  and  introduce  them  into  the  house 
again  in  rotation,  at  the  proper  season,  and  for  every  hours  extra 
trouble  they  may  have  occasioned,  you  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  most 
plentiful  blow  of  fine  flowers,  and  these  at  almost  any  season  you  niay 
think  fit. 

T  am,  Gentleme)], 

Yours,  See. 
October  20th,  1831.  RfsTicns. 
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Article  III. — Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Roue.     By 
A  Practical  Gardener. 

Gentlemen, 

The  disposition  both  to  oblige  and  instruct,  evinced  by  your 
reply  to  an  "Amateur  of  Roses,"  has  led  me  to  conclude,  that  you  will 
perhaps  find  space  in  your  very  agreeable  magazine,  lor  a  few  additional 
hints  on  the  culture  of  the  Rose ;  which,  possibly,  may  prove  useful  to 
your  correspondent,  and  other  unprofessional  gardeners. 

All  Roses  take  readily  by  Budding  or  Grafting  one  upon  the  other  ; 
but  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  free-growing  kinds  should  be  worked 
upon  stocks,  which  are  likely  to  keep  pace  with  them;  and  luxuriant  and 
slow  growers  should  not  be  worked  together  on  the  same  plant,  because 
the  former  by  absorbing  an  undue  share  of  sap  would  literally  starve  the 
latter. 

In  Budding  these  shrubs  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  stock, 
at  the  time  of  being  worked,  should  be  healthy,  free  growing,  free  from 
knots  and  excrescences,  and  in  full  sap.  For  if  the  bark  does  not  rise 
with  faciUty,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  that  juice,  there  will  be  consider- 
able trouble  in  inserting  the  bud  at  all ;  and  should  that  difficulty  be 
overcome,  the  pains  would  even  then  be  lost,  for  the  bud  would  almost 
certainly  perish  from  want  of  sufficient  sap  to  nourish  it. 

The  common  Dog  Rose  is  the  best  foundation  for  standard  Roses. 
Stocks  of  this  species,  transplanted  out  of  copses  and  hedges,  any  time 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  November,  answer  well  for 
budding  the  succeeding  summer.  Among  the  leading  points  to  be 
practised  in  forming  standards  are  these ; — transplant  strong,  clean, 
straight  stocks,  as  just  mentioned  ;  cut  them  over  at  a  height  to  suit  your 
taste — say  from  three  to  six  feet ;  and  cover  the  wounds  with  a  cement, — 
directions  for  making  which  will  ensue.  In  the  spring,  when  they 
begin  to  shoot  out,  rub  off  all  buds  but  three  or  four  at  the  top,  so  situ- 
ated as  to  promise  an  uniform  head.  Carefully  pinch  off  fresh  buds, 
and  remove  suckers  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

In  the  progress  of  the  summer,  the  stocks  will  require  to  be  staked, 
and  demand  continued  attention  to  the  disbudding  of  them  and  the  regu- 
lation  of  their  shoots,  particularly  in  occasionally  pinching  off"  the  tops  of 
the  latter  to  promote  strei-gth  and  thickness,  rather  than  length  of  growth. 
Early  in  July  displace  the  thorns  in  those  parts  of  the  young  wood  where 
it  is  designed  to  make  incisions  for  the  buds.  Budding  on  the  wood  of 
the  same  year's  growth  is  recommended,  because  by  putting  three  or 
four  buds  on  as  many  young  shoots,  a  handsome  head  will  be  obtained 
sooner  than  by  any  other  mode.  But  if  these  shoots  are  too  slender,  the 
operation  may  be  performed  in  the  old  wood,  when  the  bark  peels  freely. 
In  this  case,  three  or  four  buds  may  be  put  in  different  positions  round 
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the  upper  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  stock;  or  if  two  only  are  inserted, 
they  should  be  placed  on  opposite  sides. 

The  criterion  for  judging  the  proper  time  for  summer  budding  almost 
any  kind  of  tree  or  shrub,  and  which  proves  nearly  unerring,  is  this  ; — 
when  the  bud  at  the  extremity  of  the  same  year's  shoot  is  just  formed^ 
that  scion  of  buds  is  then  in  a  fit  state  for  use.  VV^ith  respect  to  Roses, 
however,  experience  has  convinced  me  that  their  summer  budding  should 
not  be  commenced  before  August;  although  tolerable  success  may  attend 
the  execution  of  it  in  July.  But  worked  thus  early,  a  portion  of  the 
buds  will  commence  growing  the  same  season,  at  a  period  when  it  is 
too  late  to  ripen  their  wood  sufficiently  before  the  commencement  of 
frosts;  and  the  usual  result  is,  that  some  are  injured,  and  others  entirely 
killed  in  severe  weather:  whereas  the  buds  inserted  in  August  generally 
remain  dormant  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  push  forth  with 
unimpaired  strength. 

In  arid  situations,  or  in  dry  summers,  watering  the  stocks  copiously, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  working  them,  will  give  strength  to 
their  shoots,  and  ensure  the  bark  rising  freely;  which  latter  point,  as 
stated  before,  is  very  essential  towards  obtaining  complete  success.  It 
may  however  be  observed,  that  with  common  care,  scarcely  a  bud  out  of 
a  score  vf\l\  miss. 

In  preparing  the  bud,  it  is  unnecessary  to  adhere  to  the  common  prac- 
tice of  removing  the  bit  of  wood  at  the  back,  which  is  taken  along  with 
it  from  the  scion.  Omitting  to  do  this  saves  much  trouble,  and  the  un- 
failing success  attending  the  mode,  (partially  acted  on  by  others,)  has 
been  established  and  confirmed  to  my  satisfaction  by  the  results  of  re- 
peated trials  made  by  myself.  Cloudy  weather,  or  the  evening,  should 
"be  chosen  for  inserting  the  buds;  an  operation  which  ought  never  to  be 
attempted  under  a  hot  sun,  or  in  cold  east  or  north-east  winds. 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  east  wind  at  the  time  of  budding  or  graft- 
ing being  executed,  are  acknowledged  and  noted  by  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  writers.  Tusser,  in  his  "Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hus- 
bandry,"  (London,   1557,)  says, 

"In  March  is  good  grafting,  the  skilful  do  know, 
"  So  long  as  the  wind  in  the  East  do  not  blow." 

In  ligatures,  common  cotton  tape,  rather  more  than  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  wide,  answers  better  than  bass,  because  it  is  ready  without  trouble, 
is  pleasanter  to  use,  and  more  portable.  It  has  also  the  recommendation 
of  cheapness; — a  piece  of  it  containing  eighteen  yards,  may  be  had  of 
any  mercer  for  three-halfpence.  When  the  ligatures  appear  to  indent 
the  stock  they  should  be  removed  or  loosened  after  about  six  weeks  from 
the  time  they  were  put  on ;  but  if  no  injury  of  the  sort  is  perceptible, 
they  mav  be  suffered  to  remain  until  the  end  of  February,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  andjhen  taken  off  altogether. 
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It  requires  some  little  skill  to  prune  the  Tree  Rose  properly,  but  any 
person  accustomed  to  the  care  of  vines  would  readily  comprehend  the 
mode  of  doing  it.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  both.  The  chief 
art  consists  in  .etaining  certain  branches  to  form  a  regular  head;  and  in 
priming  those  so  as  to  effect  that  purpose,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cause 
them  to  throw  out  supplies  of  young  wood.  In  the  last  week  of  Febru- 
ary, or  the  first  week  of  March,  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
are  intended  for  producing  flowers,  should  be  cut  back,  leaving  only 
two  eyes  to  each. 

The  Composition  for  covering  wounds  after  pruning,  is  made  thus  :  — 
Quarter  of  a  pound  of  black  resin,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  black  pitch,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  bees  wax,  melted  together,  and  just  when  it  is  about  to 
rise  in  the  pot,  sMr  it  with  a  tallow  candle  until  the  froth  is  settled  down. 
When  it  has  cooled  some  degrees,  lay  it  on  the  wounds  with  a  brush,  to 
the  thickness  of  a  six-pence. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  a  common  error,  which  al- 
most every  body  has  heard  of,  and  which  some  few  novices  in  gardening 
receive  as  a  fact.  It  is,  that  a  Rose  budded  on  a  Black  Currant  tree 
will  produce  black  flowers.  At  what  period  this  notion  originated  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  but  is  no  very  modern  idea,  for 
we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  "  Maison  Rustique,"  (London,  1600,)  where 
the  equally  probable  and  practicable  method  of  obtaining  a  Rose  with 
green  flowers,  by  budding  on  a  Cabbage  stalk,  is  recommended.  Never- 
theless, it  is  true  that  grafts  or  buds  of  one  tree  will  sometimes  take  upon 
stocks  of  a  different  genus.  Du  Hamel  succeeded  in  budding  the  Rose 
upon  the  Oak  ;  but  the  fact,  however  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  and  cu- 
rious in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  leads  to  no  useful  practical  purpose, 
for  in  the  result  it  is  found  that  although  such  buds  may  take,  and  even 
grow  freely  for  a  time,  they  always  perish  in  a  few  months,  and  frequent- 
ly cause  the  destruction  of  the  stocks  also :  where  there  is  no  natural 
connection  betweeen  the  bud  and  the  stock,  there  ever  is  a  want  of  con- 
formity in  their  vessels  and  juices,  which  sooner  or  later  proves  fatal  to 
one  or  both. 

Generally  speaking  there  is  no  need  for  grafting  Roses,  the  claying 
part  of  which  is  rough  unpleasant  work.  Budding,  either  in  the  spring 
or  summer,  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  it.  However,  for  the  benefit  of 
amateurs,  I  will  just  mention  a  mode  of  grafting,  which  afforded  an  in- 
valid confined  to  his  house,  some  amusement,  and  succeeded  completely. 
He  had  some  Dog  Roses,  grubbed  from  a  copse,  with  about  three  inches 
of  the  stem  preserved  to  each  root.  These  having  been  brought  into  his 
apartment,  with  a  supply  of  scions,  he  grafted  upon  them  a  number  of 
Noisettes,  Boursault,  and  other  choice  Roses,  in  the  '*  cleft"  and  "whip" 
manner,  after  which  they  were  clayed,  and  planted  in  a  cool  frame,  so 
deep  as  to  leave  only  one  eye  appearing  above  the  soil.  In  due  time 
they  all  shot  out,  and  a  large  proportion  grew  vigorously  and  blossomed 
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abundantly  the  same  year.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  when  the 
scions  began  to  push,  and  for  some  time  subsequently,  attention  was 
paid  to  giving  air,  shading  from  the  sun,  and  watering  them  in  bright 
dry  weather.  When  they  had  made  shoots  two  or  three  inches  long, 
the  inuring  of  them  gradually  to  the  open  air  was  commenced,  and  after- 
wards the  glasses  were  removed  altogether.  This  grafting  was  performed 
on  the  1 4th  of  February. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
Double  Yellow  Rose.  A  mode  of  culture  which  would  afford  a  fair 
prospect  of  obtaining,  what  is  very  rare, — a  good  bloom  of  this  rose,  is, 
I  believe,  a  desideratum  in  works  on  gardening.  The  idea  has  therefore 
been  suggested  that  it  would  be  some  guide  to  persons  desirous  of  culti- 
vating it,  and  not  wholly  uninteresting  to  your  general  readers,  to  state 
where  this  splendid  shrub  does  flourish,  and  every  year  blossom  in 
perfection,  briefly  noticing  the  aspects,  soil  and  pruning  as  follows. 

At  Standen  House,  about  two  miles  from  this  place,  there  are  three 
remarkably  fine  Double  Yellow  Rose  trees.  One  of  these,  against  a 
south  wall,  is  twelve  feet  high,  and  fifty  years  old,  and  has  frequently 
produced  a  hundred  blossoms  in  a  season,  few  of  which  proved  defective. 
Hence  if  it  be  not  inferred  that  a  south  aspect js  to  be  preferred  for  this 
plant,  all  must  at  least  agree  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  do  better  on  a 
north  one,  as  has  been  recommended.  The  other  two  Roses  against  a 
west  wall,  rather  exposed,  also  bloom  very  freely,  and  suffer  little  from 
their  insidious  enemy,  "the  worm  i'  the  bud."  All  these  trees  grow  in  a 
somewhat  sandy  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  yellow  sand  and  gravel ;  and  are 
pruned  and  trained  in  the  manner  ordinarily  practised  wiih  Peach  Trees, 
the  dead  wood  being  carefully  removed,  and  the  young  shoots  shortened, 
just  before  the  buds  begin  to  move  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

An  old  author  recommends  the  Sweet  Briar  as  the  best  stock  for  bud- 
ding the  Rose  upon. 

Trusting  you  will  kindly  excuse  my  trespassing  upon  your  valuable 
pages. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  A  'Practical  Gardener. 

Oct.  23,  1831. 


Artk'LE    IV. — On  Pruning  Forest  Plantations,     By  An 
Arborist. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  during  the  last  thirty  year?,  planted  nearly  eight 
hundred  acres  of  mountain  land,  and  having  annually  pruned  my  trees, 
I  think  1  may  venture  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  if  tny 
casual  remarks  would  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  I  may  at  my 
leisure,  transmit  them  for  your  inseition. 
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In  managing  plantations,  the  object  is  to  give  at  the  same  time  a 
due  proportion  of  shelter  and  of  air.  In  many  case?,  plantations  which 
have  been  well  attended  to,  in  respect  to  enclosing,  draining,  and  pro- 
perly planting,  have  thriven  well  for  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years ; 
yet  in  fifteen  years  more,  the  forest  trees  have  been  ruined  by  allowing 
the  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch,  (which  had  been  judiciously  planted  for 
shelter)  to  remain  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  Oak,  the  Ash, 
the  Elm,  and  the  Sycamore,  have  been  partly  destroyed,  and  what 
remain,  are  tor  want  of  air,  so  drawn  up,  and  left  in  such  a  debilitated 
state,  that  though  their  oppressors  are  at  length  removed,  they  cannot 
support  themselves;  and  the  few  tliat  can  stand,  from  the  sudden 
transition  which  they  have  undergone,  immediately  stagnate,  and  be- 
come overgrown  with  moss. 

Too  gi-eat  a  partialitj'  for  ti'ees,  often  occasions  an  error,  which 
defeats  the  object  of  the  planter  and  improver.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
thin  and  prune  trees  judiciously,  as  to  plant  them  with  care  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  yet  it  too  often  happens,  that  those  who  are  extremely  fond 
of  planting,  cannot  reconcile  it  to  their  taste  or  judgment,  to  cut  away 
trees  that  absolutely  injure  their  plantations,  and  eventually  defeat  their 
progressive  improvement.  Surely  no  person  can  dispute,  that  a  grove 
or  plantation,  consisting  of  trees  properly  furnished  with  branches, 
and  rich  foliage,  is  not  a  more  beautiful  and  pleasing  object,  than  if 
such  trees  presented  an  unsightly  appearance  of  half-dead  and  naked 
stems.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  trees  crowded  together,  and 
robbing  eacli  other  of  support,  and  of  the  invigorating  power  of  the  sun 
and  air,  can  arrive  at  a  profitable  growth.  It  is  more  absurd  to  be 
tenacious  of  cutting  away  young  trees,  when  necessary,  than  it  is  re- 
prehensible not  to  plant  them,  when  it  may  be  done  with  advantage. 

The  progressive  works  of  thinning  and  pruning  demand  a  skilful, 
and  if  possible,  a  master's  hand.  All  trees  are  patient  of  the  knife. 
Many  pruners,  from  an  apprehension  of  injuring  the  stem  of  a  tree 
by  cutting  the  branches  too  close,  leave  stumps,  over  which  the  bark 
can  \nth  difiicult}',  if  ever,  unite :  they  should  undoubtedly  be  cut  quite 
close  and  smooth.  If  even  the  bark  did  receive  a  slight  injury,  it 
would  be  of  triflmg  consequence  compared  to  leaving  a  dead  stump. 
From  ignorance  of  the  bad  effects,  or  fi'om  want  of  attention,  too 
many  pruners  cut  off  a  number  of  branches  at  once,  instead  of  remo- 
ving annually  not  less  than  three,  or  more  than  five,  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  fi"om  every  tree,  always  beginning  at  the  top. 

The  practice  should  decidedly  be  condemned  of  cutting  off  large 
limbs,  to  improve  the  timber;  we  may  daily  see  the  deplorable  effects 
of  it ;  as  the  trees  exhibit  symptoms  of  speedy  decaj',  the  stems  being 
like  wells  full  of  water  and  rotten  wood,  into  which  you  could  thruijt  a 
stick  from  the  \\ound  to  the  ground. 
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The  sap  of  a  tree  may  be  considered  as  the  raw  material  furnished 
by  nature;  and  man,  the  manufacturer,  who  moulds  it  into  the  form 
most  useful  for  his  purpose.  A  moderate  quantity  of  leaves  and 
small  wood  is  necessary  to  every  tree ;  but  all  above  that  quantity  are  of 
no  use  to  the  plant,  and  of  little  value  to  its  owner.  Strength  is  gained 
as  effectually  by  a  few  branches  dispersed  about  the  stem  to  force  a 
head,  as  by  many.  Opening  a  plantation  too  much  at  once  is  a  sure 
way  to  destroy  its  health  and  vigour.  Though  it  has  been  more  or 
less  fashionable  for  more  than  a  century  to  form  plantations,  yet  it 
has  also  been  as  generally  the  custom  to  neglect  their  future  culture, 
that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  surface  co^'ered  with  trees  in 
Britain  may  be  considered  as  neglected  or  mismanaged.  The  artifi- 
cial strips  and  clumps  haAe  generally  ne^er  been  thinned  or  pruned ; 
and  the  natural  woods,  and  copse  \\oods,  improperly  thinned  or  cut 
over. 

It  is  no  idle  speculation  to  look  forward  to  ^hat  may  be  the  value 
of  fiftj' acres  of  trees  of  thirty  years  growth,  nor  to  what  the  thinnings 
of  the  plantations  may  produce  in  the  interim ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  poor  land  is  converted  by  these  means  to  a  good  pui-jiose,  and  at 
a  trifling  expense.     Wishing  you  success, 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 
Ruthen,  Oct.  20,  1831.  An  Arborist. 

P.  S.  Would  not  a  short  notice  of  the  Oak,  Larch,  &c.  be  a  plea- 
sing variety  in  your  useful  work  ? 


Article  V. — Description  of  an  Improved  Pruning-Hook, 
invented  by  Mr,  John  Howden. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  at  length  received  your  Horticultural  Registei*,  four 
numbers  at  once;  and  as  I  wish  not  only  to  be  a  Subscriber  but  also 
a  Contributor,  the  first  article  I  intend  giving  you  shall  be  a  Cutter! 
— don't  be  alarmed.  Gents,  T  don't  mean  to  cut  you,— the  edge  of  my 
Cutter,  is  to  be  directed,  not  directly,  but  in  a  sloping  direction,  against 
the  boughs  and  branches  of  ti-ees  and  hedges. 

I  am  fond  of  pruning  young  trees  well,  and  I  like  to  have  a  good 
tool,  or  pruning-hook ;  1  have  now  got  one  made  to  my  mind,  which 
you  may  call  "Howden's  Patent  Hedge-bill."'  Our  blacksmith  makes 
them  of  old  carriage-springs,  but  the  Sheffield  edge-tool  makers  might 
temper  them  much  better.  They  are  something  in  the  form  of  a 
capital  S,  [fig.  31.]  and  on  all  sides  "sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword."  The  blade  is  twelve  inches  long,  by  three  inches  wide,  but 
might  be  made  either  larger  oi-  smaller:  it  is  welded  to  a  socket  about 
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nine  inches  long,  which  is  a  Uttie  flattened,  and  receives  a  steale  or  han- 
dle, of  any  length.  The  socket  itself  is  a  sufficient  handle,  when  used 
31 


as  a  one-handed  tool ;  but  with  a  long  handle,  its  cut  is  fearful, — I  ha^e 
frequently  cut  off  the  end  of  a  rail  nine  inches  in  circumference,  at  one 
Mow.  It  has  all  the  powers  of  the  carpenters'  axe,  the  pruner's  chi- 
sel, the  Highlander's  broad-sword,  and  the  Saracen's  sabre, — a  fearful 
javelin  in  the  hands  of  a  Saul,  a  Samson,  or  a  Terry  Alt.  It  also 
makes  a  good  thistle  spud.  1  think  that  if  a  Sheffield  tool-maker  would 
take  out  a  patent  for  it,  it  might  be  a  good  speculation ; — or  if  ever 
government  should  have  occasion  to  kill  Britain's  enemies,  this  instru- 
ment would  do  well  to  cleave  helmets. 

Yours,  Szc. 
October  20th,  1831.  John  Howdex. 


Article  VI. — Description  of  a  newly  invented  Propagating 
Pot,  for  increasing  with  facility  and  certainty  such  Green- 
house and  Hothouse  Shrubs,  as  cannot  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings.  By  Mr.  S.  Appleby,  F.  L.  S.  Nurseryman, 
Florist,  and  Lecturer  on  Botany,  St.  James's  Gardens, 
Doncaster. 

Gentlemex, 

The  great  difficulty  and  loss,  ^vhich  generally  attend  the 
propagation  of  shrubby  plants  by  cuttings,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time 
required  to  prepare  them  either  for  sale,  or  for  ])laces  they  are  intended 
to  occupy,  and  the  inconvenience  of  layering  them  in  the  pit,  are  evils 
which  it  would  be  almost  supei-fluous  to  point  out. 

It  IS  presumed,  that  all  these  evils  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of 
the  pot  1  am  about  to  describe,  and  should  you  consider  the  followino- 
remarks,  and  description,  deserving  a  place  in  your  valuable  publica- 
tion, they  are  at  your  sei'vice,  for  insertion. 

It  is  known  to  those  who  have  conservatories,  tbat  the  propaoration 
of  some  species  of  exotics,  is  very  difficult.  Some  o-row  easilv  from 
seed,  but  the  seed  of  greenhouse  plants  does  not  commonly  ripen  with 
us.  Cuttings,  are  planted  with  success  at  certain  seasons,  and  strike 
immediately  or  at  some  distant  period,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
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plant;— but  it  is  well  known,  that  there  is  not  an  equal  certainty  of 
success  with  all  plants  attempted  to  be  raised  from  cuttings.  Layering, 
is  another  system  of  propagation,  applied  to  plants  which  do  not  grow 
freely  by  the  latter  method;  an  evident  objection  arises  her6,  that  of 
separating  the  layer  from  the  stool,  and  transferring  it  to  a  pot,  thereby 
retarding  its  growth,  and  perhaps  endangering  the  plant;  this  is  espe- 
cially annoying  to  the  cultivator  for  sale,  M'ho  has  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  his  labour  and  attention  were  to  have  been  rewarded,  by 
having  scarce  plants  ready  for  market. 

The  benefits  of  using  the  propagating- pot,  are  as  follows: — 

1st. — The  certainty  of  all  the  branches  making  plants,— which  is  no 
small  advantage  in  a  new  plant. 

2nd. — The  layered  branch  is  growing  as  vigorously,  while  rooting, 
as  it  was  before  laying ;  with  the  superior  advantage  which  layering  in 
a  pot  possesses  over  the  open  ground, 

3rd. — The  layers,  which  may  now  be  called  plants,  being  already 
confined  in  the  pot,  will  only  require  separating  and  re- 
potting, to  be  saleable. 

4th. ^A  succession  of  young  plants  may  be  obtained 
by  removing  the  rooted  ones,  and  re-placing  the  propa- 
gating-pot  to  the  successional  branches,  which  may  be 
formed  for  any  indefinite  period. 

The  propagator,  [fig.  32]  is  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  common  garden-pot;  the  upper  part 
(a)  is  the  size  and  form  of  the  small  thirty-six, 
if  but  about  two  inches  deeper,  for  holding  suffi- 

Jl  cient  water  to  moisten  the  earth.  A  loop-hole 
I  is  cut  through  the  side,  about  halfan-inch  wide, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  top,  through  which  to  admit 
the  layer.  To  prevent  communication  between 
s"rH.  K.  the  upper  part  and  the  socket,  a  small  hole  is 
made  at  the  base  of  the  pot,  immediately  under  the  loop- 
hole, to  let  out  the  superfluous  water. 

B,  is  a  socket,  contmued  from  the  upper  part,  intended 
to  admit  a  stake,  which  may  be  long  or  short,  to  ele- 
vate or  depr&ss  the  pot,  as  the  branch  to  be  layered  may 
require. 

Fig.  33. — A  propagating  pot  with  a  layer  m  it,  upon 
a  etake.  s.  ii.  ,r. 

I  remain,  Cientlenieii,   \'ours,  rospcctfullv, 

Doncaster,  October  A,  1831.  S.  Api'lebt. 
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Article    VII. — Remarks  on  the  Erection   of  Labourers' 
Cottagers.    By  Arthur  Fitz -Arthur. 

Gentlemen, 

In  the  "Gardener's  Magazine,"  and  in  your  publication, 
Cottage  Architecture,  appears  to  be  an  interesting  topic :  how  far  the 
merely  erecting  of  cottages,  though  prefaced  by  the  very  powerful  plea 
of  philanthropy,  may  be  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  either  miscellany,  must 
be  left  to  the  determination  of  their  respective  conductors. 

Like  your  "Bricklayer's  Labourer,"  I  am  a  great  lover  of  the  pictu- 
resque, and  also  an  admirer  of  real  cottage  scenery.  I  would  have  the 
house,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  accompaniments,  completely  to  correspond 
with  one  another,  so  that  taken  in  any  point  of  view,  they  should  form 
that  harmony  which  is  always  desirable  in  a  picture,  without  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  ideas,  the  picturesque,  (that  undefinable  term  which  every 
one  uses,  but  nobody  explains,)  would  be  entirely  destroyed.  Should 
we,  for  instance,  see  a  peasant,  his  hat  slouched  over  his  ears,  his  smock- 
frock  hanging  in  tatters,  surrounded  by  a  half-score  of  healthy,  but  naked 
and  bare-footed  children,  with  a  wife,  so  ill-clad  as  scarcely  to  preserve 
the  covering  of  decency,  spread  about  the  door  of  one  of  those  ornamen- 
tal buildings,  falsely  designated  cottages,  we  should  undoubtedly  conclude 
that  such  a  family  Ought  not  to  be  inmates  of  such  a  house.  There  per- 
haps might  be  a  garden,  but  to  such  a  labourer  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  for  it  would  show  the  wretchedness  of  the  t*?nant  still  more  forci- 
bly. Thus,  from  the  want  of  a  proper  fitness  between  the  parts,  the 
picture  would  be  destroyed;  and  the  eye,  which  in  other  circumstances 
might  with  pleasure  gaze  upon  them,  would  turn  away  with  the  feeling 
of  pity,  if  not  of  contempt.  Such  a  cottage  as  that  given  by  your  cor- 
'  respondent,  (one  of  a  large  fashionable  family,)  ought  to  have  for  its  in- 
habitant the  married  footman  of  the  proprietor,  for  the  "  crested  buttons" 
and  worsted-laced  coat  seem  quite  iu  keeping  with  the  fantastic  orna- 
ments of  the  dwelling ;  and  as  your  correspondent,  Artus,  has  observed, 
the  house  proclaims  "  the  dependance  of  its  possessor." 

Perhaps,  Gentlemen,  the  term  Cottage  is  but  indifferently  understood 
by  the  greater  part  of  those  who  write  about  the  different  modes  of 
building  one  :  it  is  one  among  the  many  words  in  our  language,  which 
has  had  various  significations  at  various  periods,  but  which  I  should  con- 
tend ought  always  to  be  confined  to  the  small  dwelling,  of  whatever  form, 
occupied  by  a  person  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  instead  of  which  we  find 
it  indi^^criminately  applied  to  the  residence  of  tradesmen,  and  to  the  rural 
abode  of  opulence  and  rank.  This  is  a  perversion  of  terms,  which  we 
ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  rid  of,  for  every  word  in  every  languao'e 
ouwht  to  have  a  precise  and  unchangeable  meaning,  independent  of  either 
limes  or  fashion. 
Vol.  I,  No.  6.  KK 
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In  "Les  Ternies  de  la  Ley,"  published  in  1671,  under  the  word 
"Cottage,"  I  find  the  following  definition  : — 

"(ETottage,  is  a  little  House  for  habitation  of  poor  men,  without  any  Land  be- 
"  longing  to  it,  whereof  mention  is  made  in  the  first  Statute  made  in  4  Ed.  !• 
"And  the  inhabitant  of  such  a  house  is  called  a  Cottager.  But  by  a  Statute 
'  'made  in  the  31  year  of  Queen  Eliz.  cap.  7  no  man  m,ay  build  sucli  a  Cottage 
"for  habitation,  unless  he  lay  unto  it  four  acres  of  Freehold-land;  except  in 
"Market-Towns  or  Cities,  or  within  a  mile  of  the  Sea,  or  for  habitation  of 
"Labourers  in  Mines,  Sailors,  Foresters,  .Shepherds,  &c." 

Taking  the  Cottage  as  just  defined,  every  "  lover  of  the  picturesque" 
will  a>;ree  with  me,  that  these  "little  houses  for  habitation  of  poor  men," 
form  the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  varied  objects  of  English  scenery. 
Whether  built  on  the  open  heath,  without  even  the  shelter  of  a  half- 
withered  pine,  or  under  the  covert  of  an  impervious  wood,  the  cottage 
possesses  a  charm  which  is  undefinable,  and  the  eye  g-azes  on  it  with 
unwearied  interest.  This,  !  should  imagine,  arises  partly  from  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  formed  being  congenial  to  its  situation,  partly  from 
the  little  art  visible  in  its  erection,  and  partly,  and  perhaps  principally, 
from  the  natural  association  of  the  house,  its  inhabitants,  and  itslocahty; 
it  seems  formed  for  the  scene,  and  the  scene  for  the  cot. 

But  the  Co'itage,  though  circumscribed  by  no  known  rules  in  respect 
either  to  form  or  material,  has  a  very  different  appearance  in  different 
situations,  and  this  difference  is  very  perceptible  in  every  country.  In 
low  flat  countries,  as  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Cambridge,  these 
dwellings  are  generally,  if  not  universally,  built  of  the  scrapings  of  the 
soil,  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw,  and  plastered  on  wattled  osiers  ;  in 
hilly  countries,  as  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  of  rough  amorphous  stones. 
Here  they  have  low  roofs,  covered  in  some  parts  with  brown  slate,  in 
others  with  thatch  ; — there  high  roofs,  thickly  formed  of  thatch,  or  of 
red  channelled  tiles ;  in  both  cases  the  best  possible  adaptation  to  situa- 
tion, and  to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  their  respective  inhabitants. 

It  would  encroach  too  much  on  the  pages  of  your  work  to  give  a 
characteristic  view  of  the  Cottages  of  the  different  counties,  or  even  of 
those  in  the  different  situations  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wild  moor  and  culti- 
vated farm,  of  wood  and  heath,  of  coast  and  inland  rock,  of  the  miner  in 
the  Peak  and  the  boor  in  the  Fens;  and  yet  these  have  all  a  separate  and 
distinct  character,  differing,  like  their  occupiers,  from  one  another,  yet  all 
agreeing  in  the  generic  name,  varying  in  species,  like  the  different  tribes 
of  human  beings,  yet  tbrming  together  the  common  name  of  Man  ! 

I  think  I  observed  before,  that  a  Cottage  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
parts  of  English  landscape.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  humble 
of  the  mud-luilt  huts  of  Lincolnshire.  Its  inhabitants,  (I  wish  it  was 
the  case,)  supported  by  labour,  and  feeling  independent  of  parochial  aid, 
(or,  of  that  eleemosynary  assistance,  which  while  it  preserves  life,  de- 
grades the  object,)  have  washed  the  walls  over,  with  the  lime  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  generally  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour;    have 
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planted  the  little  garden  in  front  with  useful  vegetables ;  cultivated  a  large 
bed  of  English  Mercury,  (the  luxury  of  the  couniy)  and  reared  a  China 
Rose,  beside  the  door.  This  gives  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  dwelling,  and 
if  there  be  naturally  a  wood  behind  as  a  background,  and  a  good  oak  in 
front,  this  Cottage  w^ill  make  a  pleasing  picture,  rendered  still  more  in- 
teresting by  the  ducks  dabbling  in  the  pool,  and  the  sow  with  her  litter, 
feasting  on  the  acorns.  This  shows  at  least  that  Content  might  reside  in 
the  dwelling,  and  that  t'oe  possessor  may  as  an  Englishman  ought,  walk 
uprightly,  and  feel  his  value,  as  a  man,  a  husband,  and  a  father. 

Without  extending  my  observations  on  Cottages,  I  beg,  gentlemen,  to 
be  permitted  to  repeat  one  remark.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  subject 
while  confined  to  the  buildivg  only,  is  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the 
Horticultural  Register.  80  far  as  the  cottager  can  he  instructed  in  the 
management  of  his  garden  and  his  orchard,  (generally  the  same  plot  of 
cround,)  so  far  as  he  can  be  assisted  with  seeds,  or  plants,  or  trees.  Cot- 
tages form  an  integral  part  of  your  work;  but  to  interfere  in  the  laying 
down  plans  and  elevations  for  those  non-descript  erections,  which  we 
so  frequently  meet  with  under  the  name  of  Cottages,  seems  to  me  to  be 
deviating  too  widely  from  your  original  plan.  Other  periodicals  may 
perhaps  claim  a  greater  latitude,  but  yours,  being  professedly  horticultu- 
ral, ought  in  all  its  essays  to  have  an  eye  to  gardening. 

Laying  the  form  of  the  Cottage  entirely  out  of  the  question,  much 
may  be  yet  done  in  improving  its  general  appearance,  and  in  adding  to 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  its  inmates.  For  this  end  nothing  appears 
to  me  more  eligible  than  to  encourage  a  taste  for  gardening.  This  would 
make  a  man  fond  of  his  own  fireside,  would  keep  him  at  home  on  a  sum- 
mer's evening,  and  the  beans  and  peas  gathered  on  the  Saturday,  would 
taste  the  better  at  his  Sunday's  dinner,  from  being  the  produce  of  his  own 
leisure  labour,  and  of  the  joint  assistance  of  his  wife  and  his  little  ones. 

There  are,  I  ain  sorry  to  say,  many  Cottages  which  have  no  gardens. 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  the  parish 
authorities,  in  such  cases  to  allot  to  the  industrious  cottager  a  small  garden 
plot,  from  the  waste  beside  the  roads,  or  rather,  if  it  could  be  done,  of 
some  field  or  enclosure  adjoining  the  Cottage.  A  small  rent,  might  be 
paid  for  it,  and  the  proprietor,  besides  being  no  loser,  would  have  the 
additional  satisfaction  of  having  assisted  an  honest  industrious  man  to 
rear  his  family,  and  keep  himself  above  want.  But  this  topic  has  already 
been  so  ably  treated,  that  I  shall  forbear  to  expatiate,  reserving  for  my 
next  letter  a  few  hints,  which  will,  at  least,  have  practicability  to  recom- 
mend them,  for  improving  the  residences,  and  as  the  common  phrase 
has  it,  for  "bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor." 

Wishing  every  success  to  your  publication,  and  hoping  that  it  will 
continue  to  increase  in  public  estimation, 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully, 
Derby,, Oct.  3,  183L  Arthur  Fitz-Authur. 
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Article  VIII. — Some  account  of  the  Present  State  of  the 
Colony  at  Swan  River,  Western  Australia.     By  J,  T. 

Gentlemen, 

From  the  great  interest  that  has  so  generally  been  taken 
in  the  welfare  of  the  New  Colony,  Swan  River,  in  Western  Australia, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  a  few  Extracts  from  Letters  I  have  lately 
received  from  two  gentlemen,  who  were  among  the  earliest  agricultu- 
ral settlers  at  that  place,  will  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

I  am,  your  obedient  Servant, 
Oct.  31,  1831.  J.  T. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  FROM  S.  T ,  Esq. 

Perth,  Sivan-River,  Feb.  9,  1831. 
"  I  very  much  want  to  know  what  is  thought  of,  this  place  in  Eng- 
land, and  what  the  reports  concerning  it  are.  The  people  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  have  been  doing  us  all  the  injury  they  have  been  able, 
in  persuading  settlers  bound  here,  to  remain  at  the  Cape,  to  spend 
their  ready  money,  by  spreading  reports  that  we  were  starving,  &c. 
T.  and  I  are  quite  contented;  we  find  it  nearly  as  good  as  we  expected. 
Our  grant  of  land  on  the  Swan  River  is,  for  the  size,  as  good  as  any 
on  the  River ;  we  have  got  our  buildings  up,  and  several  acres  under 
the  plough.  Sheep  thrive  here  beyond  anything  I  could  have  expected ; 
our  stock  of  Merinos  has  already  more  than  doubled, — we  lost  one  of 
them  the  other  day  by  the  native  dogs.  There  was  lately  a  skirmish 
with  some  of  the  natives,  in  which  one  black  man  was  killed.  There 
has  been  a  large  extent  of  good  land,  very  thinly  wooded,  discovered 
beyond  the  hills,  about  forty  miles  from  our  farm ;  we  have  taken  up 
the  remainder  of  our  grant  there.  We  are  still  obliged  to  cut  salted 
meat  when  we  cannot  get  Kangaroo.  Kangaroo  hunting  i  sno  sport 
except  for  the  pot,  for  the  dogs  frequently  leave  you,  kill,  and  then 
return  to  show.  The  fishing  up  the  river  is  not  worth  speaking  of, 
and  as  for  shooting,  you  may  walk  all  day  without  getting  a  shot." 

Mayl.  1831. 
*'  We  are  now  very  busy  getting  in  our  Wheat,  and  making  our  gar- 
dens ;  many  things  we  planted  last  year,  failed,  from  being  planted 
out  of  season."  

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  D.  T ,  Esq. 

Swati-Biver,  March!,  1831. 
"  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  since  I  wrote  last,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  servants,  but  we    now  begin  t6 
peep  over  the  hill,  and  another  season  will,  I  hope,   make  the   road 
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easy  enough.  Last  season  was  one  merely  of  experiment,  and  almost 
every  one  got  in  their  crops  too  late;  two  years  have,  however,  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  climate  and  soil,  and  the  crops  which  were 
rightly  timed,  were  remarkably  fine. — ^Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  Rye, 
have  yielded  well  on  half-cultivated  land;  Potatoes,  Mangel-Wurzel, 
Turnips,  and  almost  every  variety  of  European  vegetables,  have  been 
raised  in  perfection.  Cucumbers,  yield  larger  crops  than  I  ever  saw 
in  England;  and  we  have  the  most  delicious  Melons,  I  ever  tasted. 
Flax,  Hemp,  and  Tobacco,  grow  wild;  so  that  when  we  have  raised 
our  own  supplies  of  food,  these  will  he  abundant  articles  of  export. 
There  is  also  much  land  well  adapted  for  Opium.  The  most  desponding 
of  the  settlers,  are  now  in  good  spirits,  and  even  the  stock-holders,  of 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  acknowledge  that  they  cannot  raise  hay  so  good 
as  the  natural  grasses  here  afford. 

"  The  great  drawbacks  to  the  settlers,  arise  from  the  lazy  and  turbu- 
lent conduct  of  the  labouring  classes ;  and  the  want  of  means  to  import 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  Stock. — The  former,  will  brir;g  its  own  remedy, 
as  they  cannot  live  without  work ;  and  we  have  applied  to  government 
for  assistance,  in  the  latter.  We  have,  ourselves,  lost  a  great  deal  of 
time  by  the  misconduct  of  some  of  our  labourers,  but  we  have  got  rid 
of  the  troublesome  hands,  and  find  that  we  can  get  on  as  fast,  and  cer- 
tainly more  comfortably,  with  half  the  number.  Provisions  have  been 
enormously  high,  until  the  last  few  weeks,  but  from  the  Governor's 
arrangements,  they  are  not  likely  to  rise  again  above  a  reasonable 
price. — Flour  has  fallen  from  9d.  per  lb.  to  2^d. ;  Salted  Beef  and 
Pork,  from  Is.  to  6d.  per  lb.  Fresh  meat  still  brings  great  prices 
Beef,  Is.,    Mutton,  ls.3d.,  and  Lamb,  Is.Sd.  per  lb. 

"The  land  lately  discovered  beyond  the  hills,  is  spoken  of  more 
highly  by  each  succeeding  party  which  has  visited  it ;  we  have  taken  up 
a  location  there, — a  great  portion  of  our  grant,  is  covered  with  fine 
grass;  the  trees  are  more  thinly  scattered  than  near  the  coast,  and 
consist  principally  of  Sandal-Wood.  Some  fine  specimens  of  Maho- 
gany, have  been  sent  to  England,  and  to  the  Isle  of  France,  but  I 
fear  some  bad  lots  have  also  been  shipped,  which  may  create  a  preju- 
dice against  it,  that  will  require  a  long  time  to  overcome.  Our  horses 
are  as  fat  and  sleek  as  any  nobleman's  in  England,  although  they 
had  have  nothing  to  eat  but  the  native  grasses,  for  the  last  twelve 
months." 

Note. — The  Mahogany  mentioned  above,  was  shipped  in  the  Edward  Lombe, 
which  ship  has  not  yet  arrived  in  England,  but  is  expected  daily. — It  is  not 
yet  ascertained,  whether  it  is  the  same  species  as  that  in  general  use,  but  all 
accounts  speak  highly  of  its  quality. 

J.  T. 
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PART     II. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 
REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Artici,e    L — Reviews  of,    and  Extracts  from,    Works  on 
Horticulture,  Rural  Economy,  8^c. 

1. hortus  caxtabrkilkn'sls;  or  an  accented  catalogue  of 

Indigenous  and  Exotic  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden.  By  the  late  James  Don,  Curator, 
12th  edition,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood  cuts.  Corrected,  &c. 
by  George  Sinclair,  F.  L.S.,  &c.     8vo.    125. 

Wb  announced  in  No.  4,  page  187,  of  onr  Register,  the  forthcoming'  of  this  new 
edition,  which  certainly  possesses  decided  advantages  over  every  other  edition  of 
Don  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  One  important  feature  is  the  illustration  of  eacii 
class  and  order  by  wood  cuts.  This  will  be  found  of  great  importance  to  young 
Botanists;  as  will,  also,  the  names  of  the  plants  being  accented.  But  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  improvement  is  the  appendix  attached  ;  this  contains  select 
lists  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Creepers;  Green-house  Creepeis;  a  selection  of  different 
species  and  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Figs,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  &C.&C. 
with  others  calculated  to  ornament  the  pleasure  ground,  green-house,  or  stove. 
The  properties  of  most  of  the  chief  fruits  are  described,  and  the  situations  they 
ought  to  occupy  in  the  orchard,  kitchen  garden,  &c.,  pointed  out,  with  the  time 
of  their  coming  into  use  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  a  list  of  the  most  valuable  seeds 
for  husbandry.  The  whole  of  the  appendix  is  alphabetically  arranged  to  render 
it  easy  to  refer  to.  These  additions  to  a  catalogue  of  plants  render  the  work 
valuable;   it  does  credit  to  tli,e  editor  and  deserves  an  extensive  circulation. 

2. — Transactions  of   the  London   Horticultural   Society, 
(Second  Series)     Vol.  I,  Part  I. 

Page  84. — So/ne  Remarks  upon  the  Cultivatlou  nf  the  Strawberry .  In  a  Letter 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary.  By  Mr.  John  Fairbairn,  F.  H.  S.  Read, 
June  1,  1831. 
After  the  fruit  is  set,  he  stirs  the  surface  of  the  soil  pretty  freely,  and  puts  on  an 
inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  of  well  fermented  dung,  and  in  dry  weather  gives 
abundant  waterings  upon  it;  he  then  lays  down  flat  tiles,  having  .a  half  circle  cut 
out  of  each  of  them  ;  these  are  painted  black,  in  order  to  give  a  stronger  attraction 
to  the  heat  His  beds  are  made  of  light  soil,  with  a  small  portion  of  fine  Oak 
bark  ;  the  plants  ara  put  in,  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  liles  laid  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  bed.  By  these  means  Mr.  Fairbairn  informs  us  he  has  found  that  the  fruit 
sets  early,  and  is  of  a  very  superior  size  and  flavour. 
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Page  85. — On  llie  Cultivation  of  tlie  Persian  I'arieties  of  tlie  Melon.     By  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.,  President.     Read,  May  1,  1831. 

The  writer  iufoniis  us  tliat  he  erected  a  small  forcinj;-  liouse,  f'oi-  the  uiiiiost  exclu- 
sive culture  of  this  fruit,  and  grew  iheiii  by  means  of  tire-heut  only.  This  house 
consists  of  a  back  wall,  nearly  nine  feet  higli,  and  a  front  wall  nearl}'  six  feet, 
inclosing'  a  horizontal  space  of  nine  feet  wide,  ai;«l  thirty  feet  long'.  The  fire-place 
is  at  the  east  end,  and  very  near  the  front  wall  ;  and  the  flue  passes  to  the  other 
end  of  the  house  within  four  inches  of  the  front  wall,  and  returns  back  again, 
leaving'  a  space  of  V;ight  inches  only  between  the  advancing  and  returning 
course  of  it,  and  the  smoke  ^escapes  at  the  north  east  corner  of  the  bu  Iding'. 
The  front  flue  is  composed  of  bricks  laid  flat,  in  order  to  give  a  temperate  perma- 
nient  heat,  and  the  returning  one,  with  them  standing  on  their  edges,  the  usual 
way.  The  space  between  the  flues  is  filled  with  fragments  of  burnt  bricks, 
which  absorb  much  water,  and  gradually  give  out  moisture  to  the  air  of  the  house. 
Air  is  admitted  through  apertures  in  the  front  wall,  which  are  four  inches  wide, 
and  nearly  three  in  height,  and  v.hich  are  situated  level  with  the  top  of  the  hues, 
and  are  eighteen  inches  distant  from  each  other.  The  air  escapes  through  similar 
apertures  near  the  top  of  the  back  wall.  These  are  left  open,  or  partially,  or 
wholly  closed,  as  circumstances  require.  Thirty-two  pots  are  placed  upon  the 
flues,  each  being  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  fourteeen  inches  deep;  but  they  are 
raised  by  a  piece  of  stone  or  brick,  to  prevent  their  coming  in  actual  contact  with 
the  flues.  In  each  of  these  pots  one  Melon  plant  is  put,  and  afterwards  trained 
upon  a  trellis,  placed  about  fourteen  inches  distant  from  the  glass,  and  each  plant 
is  permitted  to  bear  one  melon  oidy.  The  height  from  the  ground  at  which  the 
trellis  is  placed,  is  such  us  can  be  conveniently  walked  under,  to  discover  the 
appearance  of  Red  Spiders,  or  other  noxious  insects;  and  by  this  method,  two, 
and  even  three  crops  may  be  obtained  in  one  season. 

Being  so  liable  to  burst,  Mr.  Knight  raised  the  points  of  the  fruit  higher  than 
the  stems,  and  not  one  failed  to  ripen  in  a  perfect  state  ;  they  were  found  to  ripen 
very  well  hanging  perpendicularly,  hut  the  Ispahan  grew  very  deformed. 

3. — Gardener's  Magazine;    Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
PuUished  every  two  monthg,  price  3s.&d. 

No.  34,  FOR  October. 
This  number  contains  a  continuation  of  the  general  results  of  a  Gardening  Tour, 
which  takes  up  nearly  45  of  its  pages;   it  is  followed,  however,  by  a  series  of  in- 
teresting articles,  some  of  which  we  shall  extract. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Cz/clamen  cdum.     By  Mb.  James  Houseman. 

The  Cyclamen  comv,  says  the  writer,  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  that  neglect  to 
which  its  easy  propagation,  and  consequent  conunonuess  have  subjected  it.  Sow 
the  seed  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  a  wide  pan  or  pot,  well  drained  ; 
fine  leaf  mould  is  the  most  suitable;  place  them  on  a  dry  bottom,  in  any  shady 
part  of  thf  flower  garden.  In  October  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  frost ;  and  though  a  little  heat  does  not  hurt  them  in 
this  stage  of  their  growth,  it  is  altogether  unsuitable  when  they  have  arrived  at 
the  age  for  flowering.  In  twelve  months,  they  should  be  transplanted  into  pots  or 
large  pans,  in  which  they  will  Rower  in  the  month  of  January  following  From 
the  time  they  are  transplanted,  keep  iheni  in  a  sliady,  yet  airy  place,  occasionally 
watered  ;  and  about  the  first  of  November  they  may  be  removed  to  an    open  airy 
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part  of  the  g-reenhouse  to  flower.  When  done  flowering,  they  should  not,  as  rs 
often  tlie  case,  be  thrust  away  into  any  by-corner  out  of  sight,  but  should  have  an 
open  situation  to  perfect  their  leaves,  and  be  free  from  injury  by  frost.  This  sum- 
mer and  winter  uianageuient,  and  but  seldom  shifting,  will  keep  them  in  fine 
flowering  condition  for  many  years.  A  few  words  are  said  relating  to  the  Bouvdr- 
dia  triphiiHn  and  ilranthls  hy^ni^iliti,  which  are  followed  up  with  some  intelligent 
remarks,  by  J.  D.j   we  suppose"Mr.  J.  Denson,  of  Bayswater. 

Oil  raising  Ser^iUitig  Ranunculuses.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tyso. 
The  system  consists  in  having  some  of  the  best  show  flowers  of  each  class,  which 
produce  a  y;er/ea/7;>/«/w,  or  seed  vessel,  either  dark,  white,  scarlet,  crimson,  yel- 
low, striped,  &c.;  and  a  number  of  the  best  semi-doubles  of  each  corresponding 
class,  producing  a/it/iers,  as  well  as  pericarps.  Then  if  a  new  dark  flower  is 
desired,  fertilize  N^aavva,  T'ariat,  Quijcns,  or  any  good  dark  flower,  with  the  pol- 
len, of  a  dark  semi-double,  or  nearly  double  flower,  containing  the  best  properties 
as  to  colour,  shape  of  petals,  and  general  habit.  If  a  superior  flower,  with  a 
yellow  ground,  and  dark  edging,  be  desired,  then  fertilize  Grand  Mnnarque^ 
Julius,  or  ^irand  Berj;rf,  with  the  pollen  of  a  yellow-edged  flower,  of  first-rate 
properties.  Those  that  have  the  greatest  number  of  petals  are  to  be  preferred, 
so  that  they  have  anthers  producing  farina,  A  similar  method  must  be  pursued 
in  order  to  obtuin  a  superior  flower  of  any  other  class.  The  seed  generated  in 
this  way  will  certainly  produce  some  fine  varieties. 

S/iej)herdia  ariientea.  Described  by  J.  B.  Russell,  Esq. 
This  beautiful  tree  grows  spontaneously  in  the  extensive  plains  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  and  resembles  the  F'edgnus  argentea  so  much,  that  they  might 
easily  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other  when  not  in  fruit.  The  Messrs.  Winships, 
nurserymen,  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  are  supposed  to  be  the  only  persons  who  cul- 
tivate it  to  any  extent.  Their  standard  tree,  is  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  eight 
years  old  from  the  seed.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  grows  vigorously  in  any 
part  of  North  America,  and  is  said  to  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Olive  Tree ; 
it  is  one  of  our  earliest  flowering  trees,  being  covered  with  blos.soins  in  March. 
Its  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  Red  Antwerp  Currant,  much  richer  to  the  taste, 
and  forms  one  continued  cluster  on  every  branch  and  twig. 

On  the  Culture  of  the  Gcsneria-.  By  Mr.  S.  Appleby. 
All  the  species,  under  the  writer's  care,  grow  from  leaves  taken  close  oft'  by  the 
stem  or  root  stock  ;  he  iiovvever,  prefers  shoots  taken  off" at  the  second  joint  from 
the  top,  and  put  into  sand,  under  bell  or  hand  glasses,  and  placed  upon  a  warm 
flue,  and  shaded  with  thin  white  paper.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  they  are  pot- 
ted in 'a  compost  of  heath  mould,  vegetable  earth,  and  perfectly  rotten  dung,  in 
about  equal  parts,  and  unsifted  ;  they  are  afterwards  shifted  into  pots  six  inches 
wide  at  top,  and  plunged  in  the  pine  pit;  when  in  full  growth  give  a  good  supply 
of  water,  occasionally  sprinkling  it  over  the  leaves.  When  done  flowering  they 
are  treated  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  recommended  by  an  Amateur,  for  the 
treatment  of  the  Trevirdna  coccinea,  page  50  of  our  Register,  except  in  the  divi- 
sion of  roots.  When  the  Gloxinia  maculdta  has  done  flowering,  the  pots  are 
removed  into  a  cool  room,  and  kept  dry  until  the  tops  are  dead  ;  they  are  then  cut 
oft",  and  the  roots  shaken  from  the  soil,  and  each  strong  root  potted  in  a  pot  six 
inches  wide,  and  then  placed  in  the  warmest  forcing  house. 
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4.— Flora  and  Pomona.     By  C.  IVJc.Ixtosh,  C.M.H.S.,  &c.  8vo. 
coloured,   Is'fid. 

Part  24,  for  October,  contains. 

Polenl'dla  splendens,  Splendid  Cinquefoil. — A  yellow  fiovveiing'  species,  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  and  was  introduced  in  182"2.  Condiritum pKrin'ireuw , 
Purple  Conibretuin. — Tilis  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  tliis  beautiful  plant:  the 
execution  of  it  does  honour  to  the  artist,  and  credit  to  the  editor.  This  plant 
is  g-enerally  considered  difficult  to  propagate.  Mr.  Mc.  Intosh  lias  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Reith,  cultivator  at  Messrs.  Colville's,  that  it  strikes  with  greater  cer- 
tainty by  cuttings  of  lialf-ripeiied  wood,  and  that  in  six  or  eight  months  after- 
wards, it  invariably  comes  into  flower.  AVw  Cerent'. —  Mr.  Rolles,  of  the 
King's  Road,  has  imported  a  new  species  of  Cactus ;  its  flowers  resemble  the 
CuctKS  di'pressa,  and  it  has  about  17  angles,  a  greater  number  than  any  other 
species  hitherto   introduced. 

On  the  Arrangement  of  Greeii-'n-unc'  P/'i/if.s  during  Sumtner. — The  method 
recommended,  is  to  place  them  on  the  side  of  a  steep,  sloping-  bank,  cut  into  steps 
like  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  system, 
are  three-fold.  1st, — the  plants  stand  upon  a  bottom  not  liable  to  be  afiected 
by  excess  of  either  drought  or  moisture.  2nd, — they  are  better  exposed  to  the 
lig-ht,  air,  and  sun,  while  their  roots  are  partially  shaded  by  each  other.  3rd, — 
an  artiGcial  shrubbery  may  be  formed  corresponding  with  the  surrounding  sce- 
nery. Next  to  this  method,  the  editor  recommends  arranging  them  in  groups, 
according  to  their  constitution  and  natural  habits. 

Part  25,  for  November,  contains 

The  fFhite  or  Common  Mfuicadine  Grape. — (By  no  means,  we  think,  happily  ex- 
ecuted.) This  is  not  the  Royal  Muscadine,  of  Miller,  which  appears  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  Old  White  Muscadine,  of  Parkinson,  a  much  larger  growing- 
Grape.  This  is  often  cultivated  by  the  name  of  Chassstus  de  Fontaudj/ean,  from 
which,  liowever,  it  materially  differs  in  its  foliage,  although  the  fruits  have  a 
great  resemblance.  The  foliage  of  the  Funtainl'cau  is  downy  on  the  under  side, 
and  the  present  subject  is  quite  smooth.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
in  1660,  by  Sir  William  Temple,  and  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  one  that 
will  ripen  in  the  open  air. 

Moorpark  Apricot. — The  synonyms  of  this  excellent  fruit  are  Anson's,  Temple's, 
Dunmore's  Breda,  and  often  the  Peach  Apricot, — it  is  decidedly  the  best  Apricot 
in  cultivation. 

On  the  Cidtiimfion.  of  Apricots. — .-Vpricots  are  iu  general  increased  or  propaga- 
ted by  budding  on  Plum  stocks  of  different  sorts.  The  Breda  and  Brussels  being- 
best  calculated  for  otaadards,  are  usually  budded  on  stocks  of  the  St.  Julian  Plum, 
by  which  means  clean  and  strong  stems  are  obtained.  The  diseases  of  the  Apricot 
are  generally  to  be  tiaced  to  careless  or  accidental  injuries,  the  ell'ects  of  which 
produce  gum,  canker,  &c.  1st, — leaving  the  wounds  ragged,  on  amputating  large 
branches;  and  2nd, — tearing  off  the  young  shoots  in  summer,  so  as  to  injure  the 
bark,  and  leave  holes  in  the  branches.  Both  tlie.se  necessarily  admit  the  wet  into 
the  wood,  jind  canker  is  the  consequence;  to  prevent  which,  the  author  recom- 
meiuls  using  a  sharp  thin-bladed  knife,  to  cut  the  superfluous  shoots  close  to  the 
bark,  and  shorten  the  others  to  half-an-inch,  to  induce  them  to  form  natural  .spurs 
for  blossom  at  the  b;ise. 
Vol.  1,  No.  6.  LL 
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,  Article  II. — Reviews  of,   and  Extracts  from,   Works  on 
Botany,  ^c. 

1. — Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  &c.  (New  Series)  By  John 
LiNDLEV,  F.R.S.,  &c.     Monthly.     8vo.  45.  coloured. 

No.  9,  FOR  November,  contains 
Carton* s  Rhododendron. —  One  of  the  elegant  Highclere  varieties  raised  in 
1825,  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  James  Carton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Caer- 
narvon. The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  lilac  colour,  tinted  with  purple.  Stutice 
puhcrida,  Downy-leaved  Statice. — A  little  white  flowering  green-house  her- 
baceous plant,  native  of  the  Isle  of  Graciosa,  one  of  the  Canaries,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  Michuuxia  Iwvigula. — This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  M.  decdndra  of  Fischer.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia, 
where  it  was  found  on  Mount  Albourg,  by  the  French  travellers,  Olivier  and 
Bruguiere.  The  flowers  are  ochreous-yellow,  and  the  plant  is  thought  to  be 
a  frame  perennial.  Vlea' gcnist'oidcs,   Portuguese  Furze. — A   pretty  yellow 

flowering  green-house  shrub'.  Said  to  be  found  in  sandy  pine  woods,  in 
Portugal.  Arintoludiia   cumlata.    Livid-flowered    Birthwort. — A    creeping 

stove  perennial;  the  flower  is  pitcher  shaped,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour. 
It  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  A.  trilubaUt,  but  its  flowers  are  smaller  and 
differently  coloured.  Calceolaria  araclinoidea,    Cobweb   Slipper-wort. — A 

purple  flowering  hardy  species,  introduced  from  South  America,  by  Dr.  Gillies, 
and  Mr.  Cruckshanks,  and  is  an  interesting  ornament  to  our  gardens.  He- 

/iiicUd/n  Baxtvri,  Baxter's  Hemiclidia. — A  handsome  yellow-flowering  ever- 
green shrub;  a  native  of  Lucky  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland. 

2. — Botanical  Cabinet.    By  Messrs  Loqdiges.     Monthly.    4to 
coloured,  ^s. ;    8vo,  partly  coloured,  2s.i5d. 

Part  175,  for  Novembf,r,  contains 
Onusma  echioldes, — A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  ;    a  hardy  perennial,  with 
yellow   flowers.         Erica  trussnla,  ri(hra. — An   exceedingly  beautiful   kind, 
producing  a  profusion  of  rose-coloured  flowers.  Erica  cungcsfa. — A  dwarf 

spreading  white-flowering  species.  Both  this  and  the  last  require  a  cool  airy 
green-house.  1'iensseihvia  glaiirupis. — This  is  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
bulbous  plant,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  delicately 
white,  with  a  purple  eye-like  spot  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  The  flowers  last 
but  a  single  day,  but  are  followed  by  others  in  succession  from  the  same 
spathe.  Camellia  Jajwuicu  Pressii. — This  fine  variety  was  raised  from  seed 
by  Mr.  Press,  at  E.  Gray's,  Esq.  of  Hornsey;  its  flowers  are  a  delicate  white, 
slightly  striped  with  rose-coloured  streaks.  Pht/cetla  glaiica. — This  plant 
is  the  same  with  the  P.  ?^'W(?</ g7M«<'a  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  2687,  and  is 
a  very  pleasing  green-house  plant,  with  crimson  flowers.  Bossicea  Scolo- 
pendriion. — A  native  of  New  South  Wales,  introduced  in  1792.  It  requires 
the  shelter  of  a  conservatory  or  green-house,  and  has  flowers  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour. Orchis  ft/scescens. — A  half-hardy  plant,  native  of  North  America. 
Enuni/mns  /jidhltxs.^-'This  species  of  the  Spindle-tree  thrives  well  in  the  green- 
house; its,  rose-coloured  flowers,  though  not  splendid,  have  a  very  pleasing 
appearance.  Hukea  rcpanda. — This  little  green-house  shrub  is  a  native  of 
the  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland,  bears  white  flowers,  and  is  by  no  means 
despicable. 
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3. — CuRTis'.s  Botanical  Magazine,  &c.  (New  Series)  Edited  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  Monthly.  3s.(^d.  coloured,  3s.  plain. 
No.  59,  FOR  November,  contains 
Onc/dium  hicornUtiim,  Two-Horned  Oncidium.— This  Orchideous  plant  was 
discovered  in  woods,  about  60  miles  from  Rio,  by  —  Harrison,  Esq.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  yellow,  mottled,  and  spotted  with  purplish  red. 
Liintdna  nivca  mutdbilis.  Changeable  White-flowered  Lantana. — A  stove  plant, 
having  yellow  flowers,  which  afterwards  change  to  rose  colour.  Arliras 
Sapota,  Common  Sapota.  (Bully-Tree.) — In  the  mountainous  woods  of  Ja- 
maica this  grows  to  the  height  of  50  feet ;  and  its  timber  is  of  great  service  in 
making  shingles  for  corn-houses.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
cultivated  throughout  the  hot  parts  of  South  America  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit. 
Salpiglossis  integrifolin,  Entire-leaved  Salpiglossis.— This  is  a  handsome  half- 
hardy  plant,  with  rich  crimson  purple  flowers,  introduced  from  Beunos  Ayres. 
Ccntrocliniuw  rcflexxm,  Reflexed  Scaled  Centroclinium. — A  handsome  rose- 
purple  flowering  stove  annual.  And  C.  appressitm,  Close-pressed  Scaled  Cen- 
troclinium.— This  species  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cruckshanks,  from  Peru  ; 
the  colour  of  the  flower  is  similar  to  the  last. 

4. — The  British  Flower  Garden.     By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S. 
8vo.     Monthly.     3*.  coloured,  25.3cZ.  plain. 

No.  30,  FOR  November,  contains 
Rho'lofUndi'oiipukhriun,  Pretty  Rhododendron. — The  flowers  of  this  handsome 
hybrid  are  of  a  bright  rosy-purple,  spotted  on  the  inside  with  bright  red  spots. 
It  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Coombe  Wood,  Kingston,  about  four 
years  ago.  Hermione  Trewiuuft,  Trew's  Hermione. — This  is  identical  with 
the  Narcissus  Trewianus.  Philadclphiis  hirsfdus,  Hairy  Syringa. — A  hand- 
some little  white-flowering  shrub;  was  detected  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  on  the  banks 
of  the  French  Broad-river,  Tennessee,  near  the  warm  springs  ;  he  has  given 
a  description  of  it  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  genera  of  North  American 
Plants.  Miilva  miniufa,  Vermillion-flowered  Mallow. — This  elegant  species 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens  as  early  as  the  year  1798,  but 
its  native  country  is  still  unknown.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Chili. 
Being  a  late  flowering  plant  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  decoration  of  the 
borders,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  at  which  time  it  is  clothed 
with  fine  vermillion-coloured  blossoms. 

5. — The  Boxamc  Garden,  «&:c.    By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.    Monthly. 
Large  paper,   \s.Qd.     Small,   Is. 

No.  83.  FOK  November,  contains 
Ddhlia  supcrfiua.    Painted    Lady,  Anemone-flowered  variety.  CEtiotkcra 

si?>T?</d<a,  Saw- leaved  Evening-Primrose. — The  name  of  the  genus  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  oiNOS  THERA,  in  allusion,  as  stated  by  Theoprastus,  to  the 
roots  catching  or  acquiring  the  perfume  of  wine,  as  they  become  dry.  This 
is  a  beautiful  yellow-flowering  species,  a  native  of  the  hills  in  the  interior  of 
North  America.  Pentsthnon  ovata.  Oval-leaved  Penstemon.— The  flowers 
of  this  are  light  purple,  shaded  with  darker  rose-coloured  stripes.  It  is  a 
handsome  species,  and  was  collected  by  Mr.  D  .  Douglas,  in  North  America,  in 
the  year  1826-7,  And,  the  LiUum  urtagon. — A  well-known  plant,  in  our 
pleasure  gardens. 
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PART   III. NATURAL    HISTORY. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article   I. — Observations  on  the  Common  House  Spider. 
By  Mr.  S.  S.  Smith,  of  Nottmgham. 

Gentlemen, 

Should  you  think  the  following  account  of  the  manner  the 
Common  House  Spiders  attack  and  destroy  their  prey,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  Horticultural  Register,  it  is  at  your  service,  and  should 
you  approve  of  it,  I  have  several  others  from  personal  observations, 
which  I  will  forward  to  you  from  time  to  time. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  respectfully, 
iVo«mg-Aam,  Oc<.  30,  1831.  S.  S.  Smith. 


Perhaps  none  of  yom-  readers,  or  very  few  of  them,  have  noticed  the 
way  the  Common  House  Spider,  fAranea  domestica,)  attack  and 
destroy  their  prey; — I,  myself,  never  did  till  the  summer  ot  1830: 
since  that  time  I  have  noticed  them,  and  other  insects,  pretty  minutely. 
The  first  that  I  saw,  to  notice,  was  in  a  lumber-room,  where  a  Wasp 
(  Vespa  Vulgaris,  J  was  entangled  in  a  web,  and  the  Spider,  being  a 
small  ane,  dared  not  mieddle  with  it,  and  it  soon  struggled  until  it  re- 
gained its  liberty :  it  had  not  proceeded  far,  hoAvever,  before  it  fell 
into  another  snare,  the  proprietor  of  which,  like  the  last,  was  too 
small  to  venture  an  attack.  I  then  began  to  interest  myself  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Wasp ;  I  therefore  put  it  in  a  web  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  much  larger  and  stronger  Spider  than  either  of  the  former. 
As  soon  as  the  web  began  to  move,  the  Spider  darted  from  his  hole, 
but  seeing  what  a  formidable  captive  was  ensnared,  he  slackened  his 
pace,  and  appeared  to  move  with  caution.  This  the  Wasp  observed, 
and  struggled  violently  to  free  himself,  which  he  quickly  did,  and  on 
regaining  his  liberty,  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  "great  rage.  I  now  be- 
gan to  despair  of  seeing  a  battle,  but  in  a  little  time  it  became  more 
strongly  entangled  than  ever;  the  Spider  moved  very  cautiously  to- 
wards it,  and  I  observed  it  moved  three  times  round  it,  binding  it  with 
a  cord  each  time,  and  then  left  it  to  struggle.  The  Wasp  soon  broke 
these  cords,  and  would  have  regained  its  liberty,  which,  being  ob- 
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served  by  the  Spider,  it  darted  svviltly  down  its  web,  pat^sed  a  cord 
three  times  round  its  wings,  and  twice  round  its  legs,  and  left  it  a 
second  time  to  struggle  and  tire  itself.  In  about  two  minutes,  when 
the  Wasp  was  still,  the  Spider  made  its  appearance,  and  cautiously 
advanced  to  within  a  little  distance,  where  it  made  a  stand,  ap|}a- 
rently  to  see  whether  its  prey  was  alive  or  dead ;  the  Wasp  no  sooner 
observed  its  enemy  than  it  began  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  get 
free  from  its  thraldom;  the  Spider  then  moved  towards  it,  and  broke 
both  its  wings  in  two,  almost  close  to  the  body ;  the  Wasp  constantly 
striving  to  dart  its  sting  into  the  body  of  its  enemy,  which  it  observing, 
took  its  position  behind  the  body  of  the  Wasp,  and  every  time  the 
sting  darted  out,  the  Spider  wrapped  a  cord  round  it;  it  then  began, 
whenever  the  sting  moved,  to  bite  at  it :  but  in  this  it  evidently  got 
hurt  several  times,  for  I  perceived  it  repeatedly  draw  back,  put  its 
feet  to  its  mouth,  and  let  fall  a  small  drop  of  moisture ;  in  a  while  I 
saw  it  completely  bite  off  the  end  of  the  sting ;  it  then  came  round  to 
its  head,  wrapped  a  cord  round  its  mouth,  bit  its  body  in  two,  and  left 
it.  I  began  to  conjecture  it  only  killed  it  for  the  sake  of  killing,  but 
in  this  I  was  mistaken,  for  in  a  few  minutes  it  made  its  appearance, 
wrapped  its  cord  round  the  Wasp's  body,  tied  it  to  its  hinder  legs,  and 
dragged  it  to  its  hole.  It  then  fell  to  work  dissecting.  Its  first  appli- 
cation was  to  break  off  both  wings  close  to  the  ti-unk,  which  it  brought 
to  the  outside  of  the  web,  and  let  fall ;  it  then  came  down,  repaired 
its  web,  examined  every  part,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  which  being 
satisfied  was  the  case,  it  returned  to  enjoy  its  meal.  In  about  two 
hours  I  saw  that  the  body,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  Wasp, 
was  completely  cleared  from  the  web. 

S.  S.  Smith. 


Article  II. — Remarkable  Sagacity  of  the  Mole. 

Gentlemen,  ■, 

I  ADDRESSED  you  last  month  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Albemarle's 
discovery  of  a  remedy  against  the  Wire- worm.  I  again  take  leave 
to  offer  you  some  further  suggestions  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  habits  of  > animals,  &c.,  for  which  purpose  an  immense 
fund  could  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  the  Sporting  Magazine,  but 
more,  from  a  source  that  hitherto  never  has  been  sought  after,  I  mean 
the  game-keepers.  I  seldom  get  into  the  company  of  that  class  of 
people,  without  learning  something  interesting  regarding  birds  and 
beasts;    and  as  most  of  your  correspondents  are  persons  employed  in 
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gentlemeii'.s  tkniilies,  and  are  also,  ])erlmps,  your  personal  friends,  a 
suggestion  from  you  to  them  requesting  them  to  embody  the  keepers" 
report  occasionally  in  their  communications,  could  not  fail  of  being 
highly  interesting  and  novel.  Take  the  following,  as  narrated  to  me 
by  one,  on  Avhose  veracity  I  can  rely,  as  an  instance  of  sagacity. 

He  took  a  Mole  out  of  a  trap  that  had  just  sprung,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  if  Moles  could  swim,  as  it  was  caught  close  to  a  large 
pond,  into  which  he  threw  it  to  about  the  centre.  It  there  lay  motion  ■ 
less  for  a  short  time,  but  then  began  to  swim  in  an  involved  circle, 
gradually  extending  it,  until  after  half  an  hour's  exertion  it  reached 
the  bank  of  the  pond,  and  soon  disappeared  in  its  owni  element.  That 
Mole  went  for  upwards  of  half  a  mile  before  any  indications  of  its 
work  shewed  itself,  and  then  afterwards  it  always  worked  differently 
from  other  Moles,  by  throwing  up  a  hill,  and  then  diverging  twenty 
yards  in  a  different  direction,  and  throwing  up  another.  On  the  incident 
being  mentioned  to  the  old  mole-catcher,  he  said  that  he  had  now  got 
his  master,  for  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  catch  it;  and  such 
proved  the  fact,  for  although  he  lived  some  years  afterwards  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  was  not  caught  while  he  remained  there,  but  it  could 
always  be  discovered  where  it  had  been,  from  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  at  work. 

In  summer  time.  Moles  work  at  a  great  distance  under  ground,  and 
except  in  rainy  weather,  they  cannot  work  near  the  surface.  Hence 
a  dry  summer  destroys  a  greater  part  of  them,  and  they  are  fi-equently 
found  dead  in  woods,  apparently  from  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  as 
their  emaciated  state  evinces  their  want  of  strength  to  regain  their  own 
element. 


P.  S.  In  one  of  the  last  volumes  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  I  think 
there  is  a  Water-proof  Composition  Receipt.  They  offered  a  pre- 
mium for  the  best,  and  of  course  I  infer  that  they  have  published  one. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  publish  it  in  your  Magazine.* 


»  We  will  enquire,  and  cndeavouv  to  give   oltv  Coirespondeni.  an  aiiswti   hi 
our  next. — CoNDUt'TORSj 
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1. — Journal  of  Agriculture,    &c.     Published  Quarterly.     8vo. 
price  6s. 

No.  14,  FOR  AUOIST,  CONTAINS 

^•//i  interesthig  Article  on   Geology,  viewed  in  relation  to  Agriculture.     By  W. 

M'GlLLIVRAY,    A.M. 

The  experienced  agriculturalist  may  jiulg'e  correctly,  (says  the  writer)  of  the  g'c- 
iieral  capabilities  of  a  district,  from  a  superficial  inspection,  and  may  perceive  its 
adaptation  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  plants,  or  to  the  rearing-  of  certain  species 
of  animals,  in  consequence  of  a  single  glance  of  the  eye;  but  it  is  not  to  the 
ag-ricnltHralist  alone  that  a  knowledge  of  Geology  is  of  importance,  for  it  will  rea- 
dily be  perceived  that  as  the  rocks,  and  other  materials  which  the  exterior  of  the 
globe  aftbrds,  are  applicable  to  numerous  purposes  in  the  arts,  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  them  than  that  derived  from  superficial  inspection,  must  be  of  deci- 
de<l  utility  5  however,  the  chief  object  of  the  writer,  is  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
the  cultivator  of  the  ground  the  advantage  he  might  derive  from  such  a  degree  of 
attention  to  the  science  in  question,  as  might  afford  a  correct  idea  of  the  rock 
deposites,  without  inducing  him  to  run  the  risk  of  bewildering  himself  among  the 
idle  speculations  to  vvhic;h  their  phenomena  and  relations  have  given  rise. 

Of  tlie  agents  which  have  produced  the  greatest  modifications  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  those  which  may  first  occupy  our  attention  are  Volcanoes  and  Earth- 
quakes. Volcanoes  are  openings  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  globe,  through  whicli 
are  emitted  various  substances,  generally  in  a  state  of  fusion  or  incandescence, 
together  with  aeriform  fluids.  They  are  usually  situated  on  the  summit  of  de- 
tached mountains,  and  present  at  their  extremity,  the  form  of  a  funnel,  to  which 
the  name  of  Crater  is  given.  Volcanoes  are  of  very  general  distribution,  although 
large  portions  of  the  globe  are  entirely  free  from  them.  They  usually  form  series 
of  immen.«e  extent,  frequently  running  in  right  lines,  although  widely  difl'ering 
from  each  other.  Of  these  great  series,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  pre- 
sented by  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  which,  extending  from  Patagonia  along  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  forms  the  isthmus  by  which  the  two  great  por- 
tions of  the  western  world  are  separated,  traverses  Mexico,  and  continues  its 
course  northward  into  the  rocky  n)ountains  of  North  America.  From  Patagonia 
to  Mexico  upwards  of  sixty  Volcanoes  are  known  to  exist  in  this  range.  Another 
great  range  of  Volcanic  action  cammences  iu  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  and  ex- 
tends to  Kamschatka,  the  Kurile  Isles,  the  Japanese  and  Phillipine  Islands,  Loo 
Choo,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas,  where  it  branches  off  to  the  east  and  west.  In 
Europe  there  are  few  active  Volcanoes;  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily,  Vesuvius  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Italy,  Stromboli  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  Hecla,  and  five  others  in 
Iceland,  are  all  that  are  known.  According  to  D'Aubuisson,  M.  Ordinaire  esti- 
mates the  number  of  active  Volcanoes  at  2C5,  of  which  107  are  in  islands,  and  the 
other  9S  on  the  continents. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  all  the  Volcanoes  which  are  at  present  in 
a  state  of  activity  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  sea.     It   is  also   well  known 
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that  tliere  exist  many  sub-murinc  Volcanoes,  of  vvliich  tlie  island  formed  in  1707, 
near  Santorin,  those  in  1638,  172i(,  and  1811,  near  St.  Michael,  in  the  Azores, 
that  in  171-3,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Iceland,  and  other  phenomena  of  a  like 
nature,  afford  ample  proof. 

Volcanoes  do  not  always  continue  in  a  state  of  activity,  but  experience  periods 
of  cessation,  and  even  remain  quiet  for  centuries,  tnid  some  have  now  the  appear- 
ance jof  bein<f  finally  exhausted.  The  first  symptoms  of  volcanic  action,  are 
subterranean  noises,  sliakiuLjs  of  the  g-round,  and  the  emission  of  smoke  by  the 
crater.  When  the  air  is  agitated,  the  smoke  rolls  along-  in  immense  clouds,  which 
cover  the  surrounding-  country  with  darkness;  jets  of  burning-  sand  and  ashes  from 
the  Volcano  traverse  these  columns,  and  clouds  which  sometimes  emit  iightuings. 
Then  follow  eruptions  of  incandescent  masses  of  stone,  which  are  projected  into  the 
air,  and  fall  in  all  directions  around  the  Volcano,  in  the  form  of  sand,  dust,  cin- 
ders, or  stones;  the  shaking^s  of  the  earth  continue  ;  the  melted  matter  contained 
in  the  Volcano  ascends  into  the  crater,  and  overflowing  the  lawost  part  of  its  edge, 
descends  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  sometimes  with  great  velocity,  but 
more  usually  in  a  stream  flowing  with  slow  and  majestic  motion.  Frequently  an 
opening  takes  place  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  through  which  the  lava  makes  its 
escape.  Enormous  currents  of  mud  and  water  burst  forih,  and  torrents  of  rain 
fall  from  the  atmosphere,  while  the  noxious  exhalations  often  spread  over  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  destroy  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

The  smoke  of  V^olcanoes  generally  consists  of  aqueous  vapour,  impregnated  with 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  ashes  consist  of  pow- 
der, of  a  grey  colour,  in  a  state  of  extre.iie  tenuity,  and  are  usually  mixed  with 
sand.  In  the  eruption  of  Hecla,  in  1766,  complete  darkness  was  produced  by  the 
cloud  of  ashes  to  a  great  distance;  and  in  1812,  a  cloud  of  volcanic  ashes  and 
sand,  from  a  Volcano  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent's,  covered  the  whole  of  Burlia- 
does,  producing  such  a  degree  of  darkness,  that  at  noon  the  nearest  olycct  could 
not  be  distinctly  perceived.  Volcanic  sand  consists  of  small  cinders,  usually  mixed 
with  crystals  of  augite  and  felspar,  and  fo/ms  the  greater  portion  of  the  substances 
projected  by  Volcanoes.  Scori-*,  or  cinders,  consist  of  portions  of  the  melted  lava 
projected  by  the  escape  of  elastic  fluids.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  substances 
produced  by  Volcanoes  is  sulphur,  which,  Humboldt  remarks,  is  very  rare  in  cra- 
ters which  are  still  burning,  while  all  the  old  Volcanoes  ultimate'y  become  solfa- 
terras. 

Lava  is  the  mass  of  incandescent  and  iiielted  matter,  wliich  carried  upwards  to 
ihe  mouth  of  tlie  crater  by  the  force  of  the  elastic  fluids,  escapes  at  the  lowest 
part  of  tiie  brim,  or  through  an  aperture  formed  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  By 
the  eruption  of  the  Skaptar  Jokul,  in  Iceland,  in  (783,  two  vast  streams  of  lavu 
were  produced,  one  of  vvl.ieh  was  fifty,  the  other  forty  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  in  some  places  exleuiling  fifteen  miles,  and  an  average  depth  of  one  hun- 
dred feet.  Von  Buch,  who  witnessed  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  180.5,  saw  a 
torrent  descend  from  the  summit  to  near  the  sea,  over  a  space  of  mose  than  seven 
thousand  metres,  (about  four  miles  and  a  half,)  in  three  hours.  In  general,  how- 
ever, currents  of  lava  move  with  extreme  slowness  ;  and  Dolomieu  mentions  one 
which  took  two  years  to  traverse  a  space  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  metres. 
Tlie  tenacity  of  lavas  is  us-jally  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  thrust  a  stick  into 
them  while  they  are  flowing;  and  Spallanzani  hardly  produced  any  impression 
upon  a  current  by  throwing  very  large  .stones  upon  it.  Lavas  take  also  an  extra- 
ordinary time  in  cooling.  Currents  are  mentioned  which  were  still  progressing 
ten  years  after  their  eruption.  Spallanzani,  while  passing  over  a  current  which 
had  ceased  to  tlovv  for  eleven  inonthsj  saw  through  the  cracks  in  its  surface  that  it 
still  was  I'.'d. 
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Besides  these  matters,  torrents  of  water  and  mud  are  often  ejected  by  Volca- 
noes. ,  Breislak  is  of  opinion  that  most  of  those  which  are  alledged  to  have  issued 
from  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  were  produced  by  heavy  rains,  the  water  of  which,  mix- 
ing with  the  ashes  and  sand,  flowed  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  were 
presumed  to  have  come  from  its  crater.  Such  Volcanoes  as  rise  into  the  reg'ions 
of  perpetual  snow,  often  give  rise  to  torrents  which  do  not  issue  from  the  crater, 
but  are  produced  by  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice.  Condamine  relates,  that  six 
hours  after  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi,  a  village  thirty  leagues  distant,  in  a  straight 
line,  was  swept  away  by  a  torrent  of  this  kind.  At  other  times  they  arise  from 
water  accumulated  in  fissures  and  subterranean  caverns;  and  in  general,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  come  directly  from  the  focus  of  volcanic  action. 

Earthquakes  have  been  foimd  to  be  most  numerous  and  vio'ent  in  volcanic 
countries,  and  the  regions  in  their  vicinity.  The  great  Earthquake  which  destroy- 
ed Lisbon,  in  November,  1755,  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
even  to  the  West  Indies.  St.  Eubals,  20  miles  south  of  1  isbon,*  was  engulplied  ; 
a  wave,  60  feet  high,  swept  over  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  at  Tangier,  in  Africa,  the 
sea  rose  and  receded  18  times;  at  Funchal,  in  Madeira,  it  rose  15  feet  above 
liigh-water  mark;  and  at  Barbadoes  it  rose  20  feet ;  at  Algiers,  Fez,  and  Mor- 
rocco,  the  agitation  was  violent;  and  tremors  were  felt  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  as  well  as  in  Antigua  and  Barbadoes. 
Earthquakes  are  usually  preceded  by  an  unusual  stale  of  the  atmosphere,  subter- 
ranean noises,  resembling  the  rolling  of  carriages,  thunder,  and  sometimes  the 
discharges  of  artillery,  the  drying  of  springs  and  wells,  the  agitation  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  giddiness  and  other  phenomena,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  men- 
tion. D'Aubuisson  is  of  opinion  that  the  effects  of  Earthquakes  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated in  a  geological  sense.  "  If,''  says  he,  "  the  geologist  confines  himself  to 
the  facts  which  the  historian  relates  and  proves,  he  will  find  that  Earthquakes  are 
nothing  more  than  mere  trepidations  of  the  ground.  The  mineral  masses  remain 
in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  solidity  as  before.  A  few  cracks  and  fis- 
sures are  the  only  geological  effects  that  result  from  them."  Mr.  Lyell,  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  that  the  superficial  alterations,  arising  from  Earthquakes  and 
Volcanoes,  important  as  they  are  in  themselves,  are  still  more  so  as  indicative  of 
far  greater  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  earth's  crust.  "The  renovating  as  well 
as  the  destroying  causes,  are  unceasingly  at  work,  the  repair  of  land  being  as 
constant  as  its  decay,  and  the  deepening  of  seas  keeping  pace  with  the  formation 
of  shoals.  It  appears  from  these  views  that  the  constant  repair,  of  the  dry  land, 
and  the  subserviency  of  our  planet  to  the  support  of  terrestrial,  as  well  as  aquatic 
species,  are  secured  by  the  elevating  and  depressing  power  of  Earthquakes.'' 

After  some  more  interesting  tbservations,  which  we  would  have  condensed, 
could  we  have  spared  room,  the  writer  says,  his  next  object  shall  be  to  give  ^>ome 
idea  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  solid  materials  of  which  the  exterior  of  the 
globe  is  composed. 

2. — A  Guide  to  the  x\rrangement  of  Brftish  Insects:  being 
a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Named  Species  hitherto  discovei'ed  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  John:  Curtis,  F.L.S.  author  of  British 
Entomolog)'.     8vo.  8*.6d. 

Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  informed,  that  this  catalogue  is  valuable  to  tho&g 
who  are  making  a  collection  of  British  Insects.  It  will,  according  as  the 
the  Author  says,  "  1st, — enable  them  to  arrange  their  cabinets  systematically. 
Vol.  I,  Na.  (>  MM 
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2ndly, — They  may  mark  oiF  their  own  Insects,  so  as  to  know  instantly  whe- 
ther they  have  a  species  or  not,  by  which  means  their  desiderata  will  be 
shown ;  and  this,  the  Author  is  persuaded,  will  enable  students  to  enrich 
their  cabinets  by  mutual  exchanges,  to  an  extent  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  means.  3rdly, — It  will  form  labels  for  cabinets.  4thly, 
— It  will  be-  a  systematic  Index  to  the  'British  Entomology,'  and  also  to 
'  Gravenhorst's  Ichneumonidae.'  5thly. — It  will  be  a  catalogue  of  the  Au- 
thor's Cabinet,"  which  however  he  says  will  give  "no  very  adequate  idea, 
from  the  vast  number  of  species  in  his  possession  that  are  either  unnamed,  or 
with  manuscript  names  only."  The  Editor  also  remarks  that  "he  has  been 
able  to  add  upwards  of  a  thousand  names,  (besides  Gravenhorst's  Ichneumon- 
idas,)  that  will  not  be  found  in  any  other  list." 


3. — Magazine  of  Natural  Historv.    Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.L.S.,  &c.     Published  every  two  months,  price  3s.6d. 

No.  22,  FOR  September,  contains 

Page  434, — On  Hermaphrodite  Insects.     Communicated  to  the  Editor,  by  J.  O. 
Westwood,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith. 

Who  took  the  figures  from  an  extremely  rare  quarto  tract,  published  by  Pro- 
34  „-      fessor  Klug,  of  Berlin.     Fig. 

34,  represents  the  very  rare 
Moth,  Bihubyx  phii,  (E?ifri- 
elm,  Steph.)  and  by  drawing 
a  line  down  the  bodj,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  left  side 
of  the  insect,  possesses  the 
characters  of  the  male,  whilst 
the  opposite  side  exhibits  the 
contrary  characters  of  the  fe- 
male. Fig.  35,  is  a  much 
more  singular  specimen  of 
Bumhyx,  {Clisiocdtnpa,  Curt.) 
Casfrensiti, — the  wings  on  the  right  side,  being  those  of  a  male,  and  the  an- 
tennae and  abdomen  of  the  left  belonging  to  that  sex;  while  the  left  wing, 
right  antenna?,  and  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  are  those  of  a  female. 

36 
35 


Fig.  36,  represents  the  B6mhi/.r,  {Hypogynwa,  Hubn.)  with  the  antennae  of  the 
male,  but  the  ground  of  the  wings  white,  as  in  the  female,  with  light  waves  ; 
which  the  writer  conceives  may  be  a  pale  variety  of  the  male.  There  is  also 
the  representation  of  an  Hermaphrodite  Stag  Beetle,  i^Lucdnus  Cervuf,  L.)  the 
left  side  of  the  specimen  being  male,  with  the  jaw  twisted,  and  the  riglit  side 
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female.  The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  several  other  instances,  and  concludes 
by  observing  that  these,  as  well  as  others,  occupy  the  attention  of  one  of  our 
most  philosophical  researchers  in  Natural  History ;  and  that  we  may  rest  as- 
sured from  the  hands  of  the  most  acute  detector  of  the  Ci/g/nis  Bewic/cil,  the 
student  will  receive  a  memoir  worthy,  not  only  of  the  subject,  but  of  its 
author. 

N  o   23,  FOR  November. 

Observationn  oh  the  Forficula  minor.  (Lesser  Earwig) 

Speaking  of  the  flight  of  Earwigs,  a  writer  in  this  work  says,  "1  have  long 
known  it  on  the  credit  of  others,  but  not  at  all  from  inspection,  till  May  12th, 
1831.  Between  5  and  6,  p.  M.,  the  atmosphere  was  warm  and  most  exciting, 
when  in  an  area  between  two  ranges  of  hot-bed  frames,  I  saw  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  FurJicuUt  minor,  all  in  highest  exstasies,  and  traversing  the  ground  in 
all  directions.  I  thought  1  also  saw  some  flying,  and  alighting  round  about. 
Hereupon  I  caused  one  on  the  ground  to  mount  my  hand,  and  elevating  it  to 
the  level  of  my  eye,  saw  it  fly  off;  thus  also  did  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth. 
Each  before  taking  flight,  aided  ov  effected  the  expansion  of  its  snow-white 
membraneous  wings,  with  the  forceps  in  its  tail,  which  it  turned  over  its  back, 
and  used  with  admirable  adroitness.  They  flew  ably,  and  in  curves  of  short 
diameters." 

4.— The  Honev  Bee.     By  E.  Bevan,  M.D.     12mo.    9s. 

Separation  of  fVax  and  Honey. — After  deprivation,  the  box,  or  liive,  containing- 
the  combs  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  till  it  is  convenient  to  drain  it  of  itn 
contents,  as  the  more  fluid  the  honey,  the  sooner  and  the  more  completely  will  it 
run  off.  This  is,  of  course,  a  reason  for  not  deferring  the  draining  longer  that 
can  be  avoided.  The  combs  should  be  separated  from  the  boxes  or  hives  with  a 
broad  spatula,  and  a  double-edged  instrument,  (which  the  writer  has  recommended 
for  separating  the  combs  from  the  side  of  the  hive,)  and  placed  afterwards  on  a 
clean  dish.  The  waxen  covers,  on  both  sides  of  the  sealed  combs,  should  be  sliced 
off,  when  by  placing  them  on  a  hair  sieve  the  honey  will  run  through  tolerably 
fine,  and  may  be  caught  ill  an  earthen  pan.  For  prime  purposes  the  purest  combs 
should  be  selected,  and  their  honey  passed  through  a  separate  sieve.  Mr.  Isaac 
recommends  letting  this  fine  honey  drop  through  the  sieve  into  a  silk  sarse,  (such 
as  is  used  by  the  apothecary,  for  sifting  fine  powders,)  and  from  the  sarse  into  au 
earthen  pan  ;  this  would  enable  the  apiarian  to  obtain  his  honey  in  a  more  depu- 
rated state.  The  sarse  must  be  first  wetted,  or  the  honey  will  not  run  through  it. 
If  the  weather  be  cool,  this  business  should  be  done  in  a  room  where  there  is  a 
fire 

"  The  ordinary  ponibs  may  be  chopped  up,  or  broken  down  with  tiie  hands,  and 
together  with  the  refuse  combs  after  draining,  may  be  thrown  into  as  nmch  clean 
water  as  will  cause  the  wax  to  swim.  The  whole  may  remain  in  this  state  for 
some  days,  to  dissolve  all  the  honey  for  making  common  mead  ;  or  the  combs  may 
be  spread  out  upon  broad  dishes,  and  set  before  the  bees  in  an  evening,  as  also  the 
utensils  which  have  been  employed  during  the  process,'  first  strewing  them  over 
with  short  straws,  to  prevent  the  bees  from  smearing  their  wings.  The  former  is 
the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  refuse  combs  and  utensils,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to 
produce  quarreling  and  robberies.  Thecouibs  having  been  cleared  as  completely 
as  possible,  the  finest  should  he  boiied  in  water  enough  to  float  them,  till  they  are 
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thoroughly  melted.  The  melted  mass  should  be  poured  into  a  canvass  bag,  made 
HI  tlie  form  of  a  jelly  hag,  with  a  draw-tape  or  string'  at  the  top,  and  then  be  sus- 
pended over  a  tub  or  pan  of  cold  vyater.  The  strings  of  the  bag  being  tightly 
drawn,  the  expression  may  be  effected  in  various  ways.  Some  press  the  bag 
between  two  strong  round  sticks,  tied  or  strapped  together  at  their  ends,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  pair  of  nut-crackers,  with  which  two  persons  may  by  repeatedly  strip- 
ping down  the  sides  of  the  bag,  express  the  whole  of  the  wax.  Others  express  it 
by  making-  an  inclined  plane  of  a  board,  about  four  feet  long,  placing  one  end  of 
it  in  the  tub  or  pan  of  water,  and  the  other  against  the  breast  of  the  assistant,  who 
puts  the  bag  on  the  board,  and  passes  a  round  stick  firmly  down  it,  as  long  as  thet 
wax  will  run.  A  screw  press,  made  hot,  would  of  course  answer  the  purpose  bel- 
ter than  either  of  the  above  modes. 

"  The  crumbled  combs  might  be  put  over  the  fire  in  a  steam  kettle,  with  water 
under  it,  and  the  wax  which  runs  through  might  afterwards  be  melted  again,  and 
passed  through  the  bag.  The  new  combs  will  melt  almost  entirely,  but  the  old 
ones,  owing  to  their  cells  having  received  so  many  linings,  will  preserve  their 
form,  the  wax  running  from  them,  but  in  small  quantities. 

"The  vessel  used  for  melting  wax  should  be  capable  of  containing  a  good  deal 
more  than  is  put  into  it,  as  the  contents  may  boil  up  suddenly,  and  occasion  loss 
and  inconvenience,  as  well  as  danger.  The  wax  having  been  separated  from  the 
water  in  which  it  was  melted,  should  be  re-melted  with  just  water  enough  to  pre- 
vent burning ;  and  having  been  well  skimmed,  may  be  poured  out  into  proper 
moulds  for  forming  cakes,  the  vessels  being  first  rinsed  with  cjld  water  to  prevent 
the  wax  from  adhering  to  them.  The  melted  wax  should  be  placed  near  the  fire, 
and  covered  over,  to  cool  gradually,  or  the  cakes  will  be  liable  to  crack.  If  it 
be  desirable  to  have  the  wax  in  a  very  pure  state,  it  may  be  boiled  over  and  over 
again  with  fresh  water." 

5. — British  Entomology.     By  John  Curtis,  F.L.S.     Monthly. 
8vo.    is.dd.  coloured. 

No.  94,  FOR  October,  contains 

Cetonia  Stafica. -"Older  Coleoptera,  Family  Melolontliidos . — An  extremely  rare 
insect  in  Britain,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Donovan's  Scaralceus  Greeiiii, 
They  are  very  common  in  France,  on  roses  and  thistles.  A  kindred  species, 
in  Malta,  is  very  destructive  to  the  apricot  blossoms,  in  March.  Serroccrus 
Pectinafus. — The  same  Order,  Family  Ptiiddce. — It  inhabits  old  wood,  espe- 
cially Oak,  and  it  has  been  found  in  abundance  in  the  decayed  parts  of  large 
old  posts,  near  Bridgenorth,  in  Shropshire.  Anchylopera  Ustomaculami , 
The  Loch  Rannock  Tortrix  — Order  Lcpkloptera,  Family  Tortricid/B . — This 
Moth  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Curtis,  in  1825,  in  the  Black-Wood,  of  Loch 
Rannock;  and  he  is  the  only  person  who  has  a  given  description  of  it.  Co- 
nors Macrocephala. — Order  Diptera,  Family  Conopsidcc — A  scarce  insect,  taken 
in  August,  1824,   on  a  plant  of  the  Scabiosa  succisa. 
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PART    V. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL- HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


On  Destroying  Sparrows. — It  was  with  considerable  pain  that  I  read  in 
your  last  numberiMr.  Stafford's  proposal  of  exterminating  the  whole  race  of  /■  //'J 
Sparrows  by  poison.  He  appears  to  me,  to  have  considered  the  subject,  as 
regards  the  injuries  occasioned  by  Sparrows,  very  superficially,  without  ha- 
ving weighed  against  them,  the  many  benefits  which  we  derive  from  that  bird' 
That  they  are  often  troublesome  in  gardens,  I  do  not  deny; — but  I  believe 
that  from  the  great  quantity  of  caterpillars,  grubs,  and  other  insects,  which 
they  devour,  they  on  the  whole,  fully,  if  not  more  than  fully,  compensate  for 
the  injury  which  they  do  in  the  gardens.  To  Farmers,  1  have  no  doubt  that 
they  do  much  more  good  than  evil.  It  is  only  during  about  a  month  in  the 
year, — at  seed-time  and  before  harvest, — that  they  occasion  him  injury  ;  the 
rest  of  the  year  they  benefit  him,  by  the  grubs  and  other  insects  which  they 
eat;  by  keeping  his  hedges  clear  from  caterpillars;  and  by  consuming  the  seed 
of  so  many  kinds  of  weeds  which  otherwise  would  grow  both  in  the  meadow 
and  arable  land. 

The  different  methods  which  have  been  employed  for  the  poisoning  of  the 
earth-worms,  have  always  produced  sterility ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
Mr.  Stafford's  plan  was  followed,  it  would  produce  much  injury,  aud  cause 
the  loss  of  many  valuable  crops.  I  hope  no  person  will  devote  to  sudden  and 
unthinking  destruction,  the  whole  race  of  Sparrows,  without  reading  Bewick's 
admirable  and  pathetic  defence  of  them.* 

If,  on  a  full  consideration,  it  is  still  thought  desirable  to  destroy  Sparrows 
to  a  great  extent,  I  think  the  doing  it  by  poison,  is  very  objectionable,  for 
fear  some  of  the  dead  birds  should  be  picked  up  by  the  poor,  and  being  sup- 
posed to  have  been  shot,  should  be  eaten  by  them; — and  thus  great  injury 
might  be  done  to  a  human  being:  and  also,  because  when  poison  is  used  about 
a  house,  many  accidents  continually  occur  from  it.  I  feel  no  shame  in  de- 
fending this  humble  species  of  birds,  when  their  whole  race  is  pointed  out  for 
extermination,  which  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  always  follow  the  cultivator  of 
the  earth,  and  claims  to  be  the  companion  of  civilized  man  ;  and  when  we  are 
told  by  the  Highest  authority,  that  insignificant  as  they  are  among  animals, 
they  partake  of  the  protecting  care  of  their  Creator. 

To  endeavour  to  keep  within  due  bounds,  Sparrows  and  every  race  of  ani- 
mals, is  doubtless  permitted  to  man,  when  they  increase  to  an  extent  to  be 
injurious. — But  my  objections  to  Mr.  Stafford's  proposal  are,  that  it  would 
carry  the  destruction  of  this  species  of  birds  to  an  extent,  that  instead  of  being 
beneficial,  would  be  greatly  detrimental;  and  that  his  mode  of  efiiecting  it,  is 
most  highly  dangerous. 

The  use,  which  some  species  of  birds  are  of,  and  the  injuries  of  others,  both 
in  the  galdcn  and  farm,  are  subjects  of  much  real  importance,  as  well  as  of 
'  See  Bewick's  British  Birds,  vol.  I,  page  1.54. 
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interesting  curiosity. — And  it  would,  1  think,  be  gratifying  to  many  of  your 
readers,  if  some  of  your  correspondents  would,  from  time  to  time,  make  known 
through  the  Register,  facts  of  either  kind  that  may  occur  to  their  observation. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  much  obliged  reader  and  servant, 
i\ov.  1831.  J.T 


Hints  for  the  Register. — Sirs,  I  am  veatching  the  progress  of  your  Horticul- 
tural Register  with  much  satisfaction,  and  am  induced  from  the  interest  I  feel  in 
it,  to  offer  my  very  urgent  remonstrance  against  the  proposed  introduction  of  Por- 
traits. Such  things  are  seldom  satisfactory  when  appearing  in  such  a  form,  and 
were  they  ever  so  well  and  faithfully  executed,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can 
prove  of  general  interest  to  your  subscribers.  I  had  intended  to  write  to  you 
before  I  read  in  your  last  number  the  suggestions  of  another  correspondent  to  the 
same  effect. 

If  you  wish  to  enhance  the  value  of  your  work  by  engravings,  his  proposal 
would  be  in6nitely  preferable,  though  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  practicable.  En- 
gravings of  flowers  would  be  of  little  value  unless  they  were  coloured,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  this  could  be  managed. 

Allow  me  to  make  another  more  feasible,  and  certainly  not  less  useful  sugges- 
tion;— give  occasionally  useful  elevations  and  working  plans  of  labourers'  cotta- 
ges. And  if  along  with  this  you  would  regularly  devote  a  portion  of  your  work 
to  papers  on  the  best  method  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  poor, 
by  Gardens,  and  Cow-keeping,  you  would  make  a  very  welcome  addition  to  your 
arrangements.  I  strongly  recommend  to  your  notice  the  Philanthropic  Magazine, 
and  especially  the  plans  for  Cow-keeping,  &c.  so  largely  and  successfully  adopted 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Allen,  in  Sussex.  Faithfully,  yours, 

W,  Carus  Wilson. 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Nov.  11,  1831.  Rector  of  Whittuigton. 


Ants. — Gentlemen,  I  have  been  much  annoyed  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  by 
a  species  of  Ant,  which  was  not  formerly  in  my  garden,  but  which  has  now  estab- 
lished itself  there  in  great  numbers,  in  defiance  of  all  my  efforts  to  prevent  it. 
They  are  of  a  dark  black  colour,  and  highly  polished,  and  are  about  a  medium 
size  between  the  large  Horse  Ant,  and  the  small  black  Garden  Ant,  and  they  differ 
from  all  other  sorts,  in  that  they  invariably  make  their  nests  in  the  holes  of  walls 
and  buildings,  and  never  burrow  in  the  ground,  like  the  Common  Ant.  The 
mischief  tbey  do  is  immense :  as  soon  as  the  Apricots  begin  to  get  ripe  they  attack 
them  most  voraciously,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  a  large  one  disappears  be- 
fore these  little  gluttons,  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  like  the  Harpies  of  old,  whatever 
they  touch  they  pollute;  and  I  can  assure  you  without  affectation,  that  an  Apricot 
or  a  Peach  is  not  eatable  after  they  have  once  begun  upon  it  My  object  in  wri- 
ting to  you,  is  in  the  hope  that  either  you,  or  some  of  your  Correspondents  may  be 
able  to  give  me  some  advice  upon  the  matter.  1  have  already  tried  to  steam  them 
in  their  holes,  and  have  also  given  them  several  large  squibs  of  sulphur,  without 
apparently  doing  them  any  injury — at  least  their  apparent  numbers  were  not 
diminished.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  but  fresh  pointing  the  wall;  but 
even  this  would  be  doubtful,  as  they  have  established  themselves  on  the  other  side 
as  well,  and  also,  I  suspect,  in  the  tiling  of  the  house.  Besides  which  I  would 
rather,  if  possible,  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  new  pointing,  as  the  wall  does 
not  by  any  means  require  it,  and  is  so  thickly  covered  with  trees,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  done  effectually.      You  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  tell  me  of  some  poison 
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to  put  in  their  paths,  or  of  some  other  means  of  destroying-  them,  as  I  assure  you 
the  mischief  they  have  already  done  me  is  very  considerable,  and  they  appear  to 
be  very  much  on  the  increase.  Several  dozen  fine  Apricots  and  Peaches  were 
completely  spoiled  by  these  little  vermin  last  summer;  and  if  they  increase  at  the 
rate  they  have  as  yet  done,  they  will  probably  destroy  the  whole  crop  next  year. 

]  remain,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 
IVandswort/i.  W.  W 


Ants. — Gentlemen,  being  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  publication,  I    take   the 
liberty  of  troubling'  yoH  with  the  following  query. 

1  have  a  house  heated  by  steam  in  which  cucimibers  are  forced  for  a  winter  sup- 
ply. The  house  has  lately  become  infested  with  dark-brown  winged  Ants,  which 
are  completely  destroying  the  plants,  and  every  means  I  have  hitherto  used  to 
destroy  them  have  proved  unavailing.  I  shall  detail  the  different  methods  1  have 
tried,  with  their  effects;  and  if  you  can  suggest  a  bttter  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged.  I  first  mixed  a  paste,  moistened  well  with  honey,  into  which  I  grated 
very  fine  a  quantity  of  Nux-vomica,  and  laid  it  on  different  parts  of  the  bed, 
during  the  first  day  they  ate  greedily  of  it,  but  soon  left  it  entirely  off.  I  next 
fumigated  the  house  with  tobacco,  which  destroyed  all  that  were  on  the  plants  at 
the  time,  but  knowing  that  all  on  the  bed,  or  other  parts  of  house,  would  io)medi- 
ately  get  under  the  soil,  I  did  not  repeat  it.  I  then  placed  a  number  of  flower- 
pot feeders  containing  honey  and  water,  (as  recommended  by  Speechly)  but  out 
of  twelve  pans,  not  more  three  dozen  were  caught  in  two  days.  I  then  syringed 
the  plants  with  strong  tobacco-liquor,  but  that  did  not  in  the  least  annoy  them. 
I  next  sprinkled  the  bed  with  powdered  lime;  and  afterwards  with  flower-of-sul- 
phur ; — neither  of  which,  had  the  least  effect.  Then  placed  slices  of  turnip  rubbed 
with  honey.  1  placed  the  feeders  with  a  paste  of  honey  and  flour  at  the  bottom  of 
each,  in  the  hopes  of  destroying  them  with  boiling  water  when  collected;  but 
neither,  seemed  an  attractive  bait.  I  likewise  strewed  lettuce  leaves  on  the  bed; 
but  nothing  seems  to  suits  their  palate  so  well  as  the  flowers  and  tender  leaves  of 
the  cucumber. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  my  plants  looked  remarkably  well,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  plenty  of  fruit ;  they  have  now  a  stunted  unhealthy  appearance,  every  leaf 
being  eaten  in  holes,  and  no  sooner  does  a  flower  expand,  than  it  is  immediately 
filled  with  Ants, — T  have  killed  31  from  out  of  one  single  blossom.  I  have  repeat- 
edly watered  every  part  of  the  house  where  I  can  with  safety  to  the  plants,  with 
boiling  water^ — but  they  still  keep  increasing;  although  within  the  last  ten  days, 
I  am  certain  1  have  killed  on  an  average  six  hundred  a  day. 

Wishing  every  success  to  your  excellent  work,   I  remain,  yours,  &c. 
Lichfield,  Nov. 'IQ.  \^Z\.  J.  M 


Iris  Pavonia. — -We  have  thought  since  we  informed  our  Correspondent  B.  S. 
what  were  our  views  on  the  culture  of  the  Tigridia  pavonia^  that  we  were  mistaken 
as  to  the  plant  he  intended,  but  as  the  T.  pavonia  not  uncommonly  goes  by  the 
name  of  Iri.s,  and  there  being  no  plant  strictly  called  J.  pavonia,  we  then  ventured 
to  suppose  the  Tigridia  wa.s  the  plant  alluded  to;  however,  lest  we  were  then  mis- 
taken, and  our  Correspondent  disappointed,  we  have  now  added  a  few  lines  on  the 
culture  of  the  J'ieusseiixia  gluticopis,  which  we  conceive  might  be  what  he  intended 
as  some  years  ago  it  passed  under  the  name  of  Iris  pavonia,  as  did  also  / ',  pavonia, 
■■AnAMorcea  pavonia,  none  of  which  hovfever  latterly  are  scarcely  known  by  the  for- 
mer name.     The  /'.  giancopis  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  delicate 
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white  flowers,  with  a  bright  purple  eye,  not  unlike  the  spots  on  the  tail  of  a 
Peacock,  it  appears  to  thrive  best  in  a  sandy  peat  earth,  and  from  the  changeable 
climate  we  experience  in  this  country,  it  will  not  prosper  without  some  means  of 
artificial  heat,  altiioug-h  it  does  not  appear  to  enjoy  the  green-house;  but  if  plan- 
ted on  a  Vine  border,  close  under  the  front  wall  of  a  stove,  it  will  generally  be 
found  to  thrive  and  flower  freely.  The  only  means  we  have  of  propagating  it  is 
by  offsets,  as  the  seeds  seldom  or  ever  properly  ripen.  Conductors. 


Clearing  Trees  from  Land.— In  the  report  of  Prizes  given  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  there  was  one  awarded  to  a  Gentleman  for  the  particulars  of  his  method  of 
Clearing  Trees  from  Land,  as  practised  by  him  in  New  South  Wales.  If  it  be 
not  out  of  the  track  of  your  Magazine,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  in  what 
consisted  his  method,  as  it  may  be  useful  to 

An  Emigrant. 

Black  Hambro'  Grapes. — In  answer  to  a  Subscriber,  page  137, September  num- 
ber, relative  to  Black  Hambro'  Grapes  being  spotted  or  marked,  I  beg  to  say  that 
having  had  the  berries  of  Black  Hambro',  and  of  the  White  Frontingac  Grapes, 
marked  or  blotched  wilh  brown  lines  or  spots,  I  very  carefully  noticed  from 
whence  the  injury  proceeded.  Judging  it  to  proceed  from  a  weakness  in  the 
Vines,  I  resolved  to  assist  them  by  washing  them  by  means  of  a  syringe,  with  pure 
water,  of  the  temperature  of  the  house.  This  I  commenced  with  as  soon  as  I  per- 
ceived that  the  berries  were  set.  I  did  this  to  all  the  bunches  that  were  set,  but 
carefully  avoided  water  falling  upon  any  which  were  still  in  blossom.  The  time 
I  attended  to  washing  the  Vines  was  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  had 
much  influence  upon  the  house.  As  the  berries  increased  in  size,  I  increased  the 
force  of  applying  it,  by  means  of  the  syringe,  as  well  as  give  a  greater  quantity  of 
water.  I  continued  to  adopt  this  method  every  morning,  till  the  berries  began 
to  change  colour,  when  I  desisted  altogether. 

Since  I  attended  to  watering  the  Vines  as  above  stated,  which  has  been  several 
j'ear.s,  my  berries  have  been  entirely  free  from  marks  or  blotches. 
Near  fVakfJiekl ,  Nov.  1,  1831.  J.  Plant. 


Answer  to  G.  A,  L. — We  beg  to  inform  our  Correspondent,  G.  A.  L.,  that  when 
we  have  proceeded  a  little  further  towards  completion  of  our  arrangements,  we 
intend  inserting  short  extracts  from  Messrs.  Chandlers  and  Booth's  Camellise,  in 
the  manner  he  suggests.  If  any  of  our  Correspondents  wish  to  purchase  it,  we 
can  assure  them  it  is  got  up  in  a  style  that  does  honour  to  the  Authors;  and  from 
what  we  know  of  Messrs.  C.  and  B  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  individuals 
are  better  calculated  for  tlie  undertaking  than  they  are, 

CONDVCTORS 
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Bretton  Hall. — We  have  received  notice  that  the  large  Domical  Conserva- 
tory, Hothouses,  and  valuable  Collection  of  Plants,  at, Bretton-Hall,  Yorksh. 
are  to  be  sold  in  the  spring,  by  public  auction,  if  not  otherwise  previously 
disposed  of;  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret  that  so  fine  a  col- 
lection, by  so  noble  a  patron  of  Botany  and  Floriculture,  as  Mrs,  Bea«mont> 
should  be  thus  destroyed.  Conductohs. 
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lir-YORKSHiRE   SCIENTIFIC    MEETING. 


DuBiNO  the  luBt  week  in  September,  a  Meeting  of  men  of  science  frem  all  [»art» 
of  the  kingdom,  look  place  at  the  ancient  meiropojis  of  the  empire,  the  City  of 
York.  Tiiis  Meeting  was  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Scientific  Mcelin;;s  which 
have  been  held  annually  for  several  years  in  (iermany,  andotLer  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  which  have  been  i'onnd  to  produce  results  hig-hly  favouruble  to  the 
advancement  of  science. 

The  company  assembled,  consisted  of  persons  of  distinction  frotii  various  parts  »f 
the  king-dom,  together  with  several  of  the  gentry  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Members 
of  Philosophical  Societies  in  this  County.  The  following  is  a  tolerably  full  and 
accurate  list; — 

VISCOUNT  iMU.TON,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  CHAIRMAN. 


Visrount  Morpotli,  M.  P. 

I.oril  iJundas. 

The  Arclibis'uop  «f  York. 

Mr.  .Instice  Park, 

Sir  Genrije  Cavlev,  Hart. 

,Iohn  O.illon,  fisi]',    F.  II.  S.,  .Manrhester. 

Dr.  Brewster,  Sec   U.  S.  E.  Edinbro'. 

John  Hohinson,  Ksq.,  Sec,  R.S.E.,  Ediubro' 

R.  I.   Murchison,   i;s(|.,    F.R.S.,    Pre.i.dcnt  o 

tlie  Geolo^^ical  Society,   Lotulon. 
H.  WiUiam,  Esq.,  P<t.S.",  Edailiro'. 
J.  D.  Forlies,  E.^q  ,  Ediiibro'. 
J.  F.  W.  .lolinson,   Esq.,  F^diiibro'. 
Archdeacon  Wraiigham,  Uuumauby. 
Rev.  J.  RadclitTe,b.^f■«^d. 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  London. 
Sir  Philip  Egerloii,  Oulton  I'ark. 
Sir  C.  Ibbetson,  Bart.,  Deutoii. 
Hon.  U.  Howard,  Ca.stle  Howard. 
J.  Gogld,  Esq.,  Zoological  Society,  Loudon. 
R.  Havel!,  Esq.,  London. 
Thomas  Maude,  E.sq.,  Harrowgate. 
J.  G.  Armilajje,  Esq.,  Hudder»lield. 
Rev  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  Bath. 
J.  Macky,  Esq  ,  Dublin. 
Godfrev"Hi;;gins,  E.sq.,  Skellow  Grange. 
E.  Charlton.  Esq.,  Hisbyside. 
W.  H.  Charlion,  Esq.,  riitto. 
M.  White,  Esq.,  Newbury,  Berkshire. 
James  Emerson,  Esq,.  Bristol. 
W.  P^arle,  Esq.,  London. 
W   H.  Gilby,  ;n.V>.,  WakeficW. 
John  Dunn,  F..s()  ,  Scarbro', 
VV.  H.  Dikes,   E-sq.,  F.L.S.,  Hull. 
J.  E.  Lee,  Esq.,  Hull 
.(ohn  Hey,  Esq, ,  Leeds. 
John  Lapage,  Esq .,  Leeds. 
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Rev,  J.  Gialuim,  York.  AUIerinari  Wilson,  York. 

Hichaid  Hey,  Esq.,  York.  Hev.  W  .   Tavldr,  York. 

F.  Cliolmley,  Esq.,  P.U.S.,  Bniusijy.  T    H.  Fiiwkes,  Esc).,  Farnley. 
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FlKSr  DAY,  MONDAY',  SEl'TEMBKR  2(5,  IH.OI. 
'I'HEinoriiiug- of  this  day  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  Stiaiig'er.s,  registering; 
their  nunies,  and  delivering'  tickets  of  admission  to  tlie  Scieiititic  Lectures  and  Pa- 
pers (hiring  the  week.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Philosophical  Museum 
was  thrown  open  for  the  evening  cot/i'vrsazione,  which  formed  the  prelude  to  those 
diversified  scientific  attractions,  vviiich  were  to  be  continued  through  the  week. 
The  entrance-hull  was  decorated  with  elegant  plants  of  gigantic  dimensions,  from 
the  garden  of  J.Smith,  Rscj  ,  of  York.  The  spacious  theatre  of  the  Museum, 
with  its  extensive  suite  of  rooms,  were  brilliantly  lighted  witli  gas,  and  presented 
a  scene,  which,  at  every  step,  displayed  some  interesting  object  of  the  kingdom  of 
nature.  A  short  and  interesting  Lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr,  Phillips,  the  Sci- 
entific and  zealous  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Society,  on  some  specimens  of 
Fossils,  which  had  been  brought  for  exhibition  on  this  occasion. 

.SF.(U)NIJ  DAY,  TI'ESDaY. 
The  First  Meeting  for  scientific  purposes,  was  held  this  morning,  at  twelve  o'clock. 
The  theatre  of  the  Museum  was  occupied  by  a  large  company  of  men  of  science, 
when  the  Hev.  William  Vernon  llarcourt  moved  that  the  Chair  be  taken  by  Lord 
Viscount  Milton,  the  President  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation 

His  Lordship  h.iving  taken  the  chair,  declared  himself  inadequate  to  sustain 
propeily  the  task  they  had  imposed  upon  him,  as  in  such  an  assembly  as  the  pre- 
sent some  other  person  might  have  been  found  much  better  qiialiived  for  the 
situation,  though  none  were  more  anxious  than  he  was  to  promote  tire  objects 
of  the  meeting.  It  is  now  more  ihan  ten  years  since  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society  was  established, — a  Sjciety  which  had  done  much  towards  advancing  the 
intere.>ts  of  science ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  proceedings  of  the  present  meeting 
would  prove  that  science  and  the  means  of  science  were  not  confined  to  the  Metro- 
polis No  doubt  could  be  eniertained  that  by  means  of  meetings  like  the  present, 
where  scientific  men  met  togeiiier,  to  coniinunicate  to  each  other  their  mutual 
ideas  and  discoveries,  sucii  an  in)[)ulse  woulil  be  given  to  science  as  would  be  most 
beneficial.  It  was  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society, 
that  they  had  been  the  first  lo  set  the  example  of  holding  a  meeting-  like  the  pre- 
sent; an  example,  he  trusted,  which  would  be  followed  by  other  places.  He 
could  not  conclude  his  remarks  without  saying  a  few  words  of  well  deserved  praise 
of  his  Reverend  Friend,  to  whom  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  owed  its 
origin, — he  could  not  pay  a  greater  compliment  than,  passing  all  other  compli- 
ments, by  saying, — ''Si  monumeiitum  quceritis,  ciroumspicite." 

The  Rev.  W.  V.  Harcourt  said,  the  meoling  owed  its  origin  to  a  number  of 
Gentlemen,  several  of  whom  \vere  now  present,  who  had  cordially  concurred  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  interesls  of  science;  they  had  agreed  that 
the  first  meeting  should  he  heic;  in  that  place  and  at  that  time,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  accommodation  made  by  the  Council  for  their  reception  would  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  the  distinguished  strangers  wh.o  had  honoured  them  with  their  presence. 

Mr.  Phillips,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  then  read  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council;  and  also  letters  which  had  been  received  from  a  number  of  Professors 
and  others  of  einment  scientific  attainments,  who,  from  various  causes,  had  been 
prevented  from  giving  their  personal  attendance  in  York  on  the  interesting  occa- 
sion, all  of  whom  cordially  concurred  in  the  plan,  and  expressed  tlieir  reg'ret  that 
they  were  unab'.e  to  attend. 

Mr.  Harcourt  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  causes  which  had  induced  the  origin 
of  the  present  meeting,  and  read  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  recommending  the  formation  of  an  Association  for  the  furtherance 
of  science,  and  for  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  a  desirable  object.  A  string  of  resolutions  for  the  formation  and  government 
of  the  proposed  Association  were  then  moved;  the  first  of  which,  That  an  Asso- 
ciation be  formed,  to  be  called  "The  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Science,"  was  carried  unanimously.  The  second  resolution,  explanatory  of  the 
objects  of  the  Association,  was  carried    nnaniniously.     The   third   resolution,  res- 
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pectiiig'  tlie  qiiiiliticatioiis  of  tliose  persons  who  iiiight  becomt;  iiiciiiljcis  of  tlie 
Association,  occasioned  long- discussion,  and  was  refeiTfd  back  lo  flie  coiiitiiittef!. 
The  otiier  resolutions  were  then  passed  with  scarcely  ai;y  opposition. 

About  a  hundred  of  the  visitors  dined  tog-ether  at  hve  o'clocic,  at  tiie  \o\\i 
Tavern  ;  Lord  Milton  was  in  tiie  chair. 

In  the  Evening-  the  snite  of  rooms  was  agfain  thrown  open,  and  the  theatre  was 
filled  by  a  most  brilliant  company.  Several  of  the  ladies  appeared  in  full  diess, 
and  the  effect  of  the  spectacle  was  most  delig-htfnl.  The  Lecture  was  delivered 
by  J.  H.  Abraham,  F.L  S.,  of  Sheffield,  who  took  the  mag-net  for  his  subject. 
Mr.  Abi-aham  noticed  the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  and  the  gradual  improvement 
in  magnetic  science  to  the  present  time.  He  introduced  several  original  and  veiy 
interesting- experiments,  viz. :  his  invention  for  the  relief  of  needJe-puinters,  his 
mode  of  neutralizing- magnetism  in  the  steel  works  of  time-keepers,  his  method  of 
giving-  any  number  of  poles  to  a  bar  of  sieel,  and  coueluded  the  Lecture  with  some 
very  interesting-  remarks,  illustrated  by  experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  mag-- 
netic  over  the  electric  fluid. 

THiRI)  DAY.  WEDNr.SDAV. 

Lord  Milton  took  the  ch-.»ir  about  half-past  twelve  iVclo'jk.  His  Lordship  sta- 
ted that  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  yesterday,  the  Committee  had  taken 
under  consideration  some  of  the  resolutions  which  were  then  passed;  and  the  Rev. 
V.  liarcourt,  as  Chairmai!  of  the  Coniinittee^  wo\ild  report  what  luid  been  done. 
Mr  Harcourt  stated  that  tiie  third  resolution  excited  consider-able  discussion  yes- 
terday, and  after  mulure  consideration  the  Committee  had  resolved  to  substitutt; 
for  it,  five  distinct  propositions.  First,  that  all  members  of  this  meetinu;  shall,  on 
subscribing-  the  obligation-book  of  the  Association,  become  members  thereof. 
Second,  that  the  Fellows  and  Members  of  all  chartered  Societies  be  entitled  to 
become  Members  of  the  Association.  Third,  that  all  office-bearers,  and  members 
of  councils,  or  managing  committees  of  all  Philosophical  institutions,  be  entitled  to 
become  members  of  tlic  Association  Fourth,  that  members  of  Philosophical  and 
Scientific  Societies,  who  are  recommended  by  their  respective  councils  shall  be 
members  of  the  Association.  Fifth,  that  £1,  annual  subscription,  or  a  composition 
of  £5,  be  paid  by  each  member  of  the  Association  ;  and  that  18  months'  arrear  of 
an  annual  subscription  shall  exclude  from  the  Association.  Tiie  resolutions  were 
all  curried  unanimously.  The  Chairman  then  observed  that  the  business  of  ar- 
ranging and  passing  the  rules  being  happily  brought  to  a  conclusion,  they  would 
proceed  to  the  most  pie. sunt  part  of  the  business  ot  the  day — the  reading  of  Scien- 
tilic  Papers  The  fiist  pajier,  by  Dr.  Brewster,  on  the  progress  of  the  science  of 
Mineralogy,  was  read  by  Mr  Uibinson,  F.R.S.E  ,  owing  lo  the  Doctor's  absence, 
from  indisposition.  Mr.  Phillips  then  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Henry,  of  I\[anchester, 
en  the  philosophical  character  if  Dr.  IM-iestly.  These  papers  excited  great  inter- 
est, and  a  spiiited  discussion. 

The  rooms  of  the  Museum  were  again  thrown  open  in  the  evening,  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  Mr.  K.  Potter,  .hin.,  read  a  pa|)er  on  a  new  construction  of  tlie 
Keflet-ting  Microscope,  originally  proposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  :  he  exhibited 
several  beautiful  elliptical  Mirrors,  gnnind  by  himself  lor  the  instrument.  Mr. 
Phillips  then  read  a  very  interesting  descri|)tion,  b}  Dr.  Brewster,  of  a  new 
instrument  for  distinguishing  precious  stones  and  other  minerals,  by  the  colour  re- 
fected, under  particulai-  conditions  of  combination  with  fluid  media  and  a  rectiin- 
gular  glass  prism. 

POIRTU  DAY.  TIIL  ftSDAY. 
It  was  announced  on  the  assembling  of  the  meeting,  by  R.  I.  Murchison,  Esq., 
F  R.S.,  that  Lord  Milton  would  take  the  cliair,  in  the  character  of  President  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  On  taking  the  chair  the 
noble  President  acknowledged  the  honour  c-onferred  on  him  in  appointing  him 
President  of  the  British  Associatioii  during  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Har(ourt  tlien 
announced  that  the  place  selected  for  tl.e  next  meeting-  of  the  Association,  in 
June,  Is-S'J,  was  Oxford,  and  the  President  elect  was  Dr.  Buckland. 

The  Council  of  the  British  Association  at  the  Annual  Meetings,  shall  be  com- 
posed of  all  persons  attending  those  meetings  who  have  contiibnted  a  paper  to  any 
Philosophical  Society,  which  paper  has  been  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  first  paper  read  this  morning,  was  one  by  Mr.  John  Dalton,  of  !Maricliester, 
entitled, — Experiments  on  the  quantity  of  food  taken  by  a  person  in  he:ilili,  roui- 
p:ired  with  the  quantity  of  secretions  and  insensible  perspiration. 
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Mr.  II.  Potter,  Jmi.,  i:ext  read  u  paper  on  tlie  subject  of  llic  refraction  of  iighl, 
iiiteiidfd  to  show,  that  a  cei  tain  liypoiliesis  of  M.  Fresnel,  was  contradictory  to  ex- 
pcriiiifiit. 

M  W.  Hutton,  next  read  an  Essay  on  tlie  Wliiu  ^ill,  in  which,  with  uiiicli  nii- 
iiulpness  and  laborious  research,  he  described  the  whole  course  of  that  interesting' 
rock,  from  its  rise  in  liiis  county,  throug-h  a  line  of  lOtt  miles,  to  a  distant  part  of 
Northumberlaud,  oli'ering,  as  lie  proceeded,  such  remarks  on  its  probable  forinatioii 
as  his  own  dose  and  personal  inspection  liad  sugoe.sted  to  hini.  Mr.  Murchison, 
bore  testimony  to  tlie  dili'^out  research  and  great  ability  displayed  in  the  paper, 
and  iiuide  a  few  remarks  which  his  own  observation  on  the  Wliin  Sill  had  sug- 
gested, and  expressed  his  hope,  that  before  another  annual  ineetiug,  future  obser- 
vations would  enable  them  further  to  clear  up  this  interesting- subject.  Mr.  Phillips 
ngreed  both  with  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Murchison. 

[The  Kev.  W.  V.  Harcourt  begged  leave  to  interrupt  their  scientific  proceeding's 
for  a  moment,  to  observe,  that  an  invitatioii  had  been  received  fro  ii  the  Archbisliop 
for  the  oeutleineii  pi'esent  at  this  scientific  nieetino-  to  dine  at  the  Palace,  to-morrow 
at  five  o'c  ock,  and  to  request  those  g'entlemen  who  meant  to  accept  the  invitation, 
to  leave  their  names  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  ] 

Mr.  J  h .  W.  Johnston  then  read  a  paper  on  the  discovery  of  a  new  metal, 
called  Vanadiuni,  which  had  only  been  discovered  a!:oiit  November  last.  Many 
be'ciutifnl  specimens  were  exhibited  and  described,  with  much  scientific  acumen. 

Henry  Withatii,  Esfj.,  next  read  a  very  ingenious  paper  on  Fo.ssil  \'eg;etatiuu, 
with  a  view  to  gain  votaries  to  that  part  of  geology  which  depends  for  its  progress 
on  accurate  knovvh^dge  of  Fossil  Botany. 

The  jjroceedings  of  ibis  morning's  meeting  were  closed  by  the  reading  of  a  pa- 
per by  Mr.  Phillips,  communicated  by  Dr.  Henry,  on  a  peculiar  phenomenon 
belonging'  to  the  Copper  Ore  of  Anglesea. 

The  meeting'  was  attended  by  upwards  of  one  bnndred  gentlemen,  and  during  a 
part  of  the  proceedings  the  Archbishop  was  present.  The  meeting  broke  up  at  a 
quarter  lo  four  o'clock. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Scoresby  communicated  the  results  of  bis  recent  re- 
searches concerning  the  law  of  magnetic  induction,  the  diminution  of  the  magnetic 
force  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  the  employment  of  those  data 
for  the  construction  of  apparatus  by  which  to  measure  the  thickness  of  walls,  the 
.solid  interval?  between  the  subterranean  tunnels,  and  gangways  in  mines,  collier- 
ies, &c.,  and  in  getieral  to  the  determination  of  short  distances  otherwise  immea- 
surable. The  experiments  by  which  Coulomb  ascertained  the  law  of  magnetic 
intensity  were  on  a  very  minute  and  delicate  scale,  but  the  powerful  magnets  of 
Mr.  Scoresby  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit  their  effect  in  producing  a  deviatiou  of 
the  needle  <i,t  the  distance  of  60  feet. 

IirrU   DAY,  FKIDA-i". 

This  morning  Mr.  Scoresby  completed  his  curious  experiments  in  Magnetism. 
Dr.  Rrewster  g^ve  his  very  interesting  paper  on  the  structure  of  the  crystalline 
lens.  Mr.  Murchison  communicated  the  principal  results  of  Mr.  Gilbertson's  re  . 
searches  concerning  the  shells  of  existing  species  which  lie  in  the  gravel  and  silt 
beds  of  Lancashire.  Dr.  Daubeny  delivered  a  short  lecture  on  the  connection  be- 
tween mineral  springs  and  volcanic  action,  and  on  the  gaseous  contents  of  Taf}"'» 
Well,  near  Cardiff. 

A  large  party  of  the  members  of  tiie  As.sociation  then  proceeded  to  Bishopthorpe 
to  enjoy  the  cheering  and  friendly  hospitality  of  the  .\rchbishop.  Three  delight- 
ful hours  pas'sed  rapidly  in  the  Palace,  and  then  the  whole  assembly  returned  to 
the  hall  of  science. 

Mr.  Potter,  from  the  lecture-table,  spoke  of  the  passage  of  electricity  in  the 
Torricellian  Vacuum  ;  Dr.  Warwick  exhibited  Moll's  method  of  creating  a  tem- 
porary magnet ;  Dr.  Daubeny  exhibited  a  new  instrument ;  and  Mr.  Phillips  read 
an  account  from  the  Malta  Gazette  of  the  New  Island  raised  by  submarine  fires 
from  the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean. 

i  'was  obliged  to  leave  York,  on  the  Saturday  morning,  but  am  ii:iformed 
that  several  interesting  papers  ■were  read  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  Meet- 
ing closed  on  Saturday  evening,  and  I  fully  believe  that  all  the  scientific 
visitors  left  York  more  highly  gratified  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
anticipated,  H 
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FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH,  IN  THE  PUINCIPAL  ISURSF.RIES  ROUNO  LOMJON. 


AT  MESSRS.  W.  KOLLISSON  &  SONS',  TOOTING. 


Adiantum  caucatura. 
Bletia  vereciinda. 
Blechnum  orientate. 
Cypripedium  in.-'gne, 


Acacia  iiupressa. 
Burearia  spinosa. 
Barbacenia  purpurea. 
Crowea  sa'isna. 
Corraea  pulchella. 

speciosa. 

Ccanottius  azureus. 
("actus  tninratus. 
Calceolaria  bicolor,  &  otliprs. 

Noisette  Roses,  in  variety. 
Semperfiorens  ditto  ditto. 
Hardy    Ericas  ditto. 

Clirysanthemums       ditto. 


Arthrostemma  mnltiflora. 
•Begonia  diversifolia. 
•Hermannia  plandulosa. 
•lUecebrum  Canariense 

Aster  paludosus. 
•Centrocarphoe  grandiflora. 

triloba 

•Cestrum  acuminatum. 


Alstrcemeria  acutifolia. 

pallida. 

psittacina. 

Lobelia  purpurea. 
"Lythrum  Chilense. 


STOVE. 

Vranciscea  Hopeana. 
Geissonieria  longiflora. 
Ixora  rosea. 
Limnocharis  Pluraeira. 

GREEN    HOUSE. 

Eriostemon  salicifolia. 
Ericas,  (40  kinds) 
Fuchsia  micropliylla. 

thjTsiflora,  and  others 

Onidea  laevigata. 
Grevillea  mucronulata. 

Baurii 

acanthilolia. 

Indigofera  aphylla. 

H  .\  R  D  Y . 
Dianthus  Fischeri. 
Uapline  hybrida, 
Cvclaraen  Clusii. 


Murraya  Exotica., 
Polypodium  pectiaatum. 
Steuorhynchus  tperiosa. 


Lachenalia  pendula. 
Leucopogon  juniperinu*. 
Oxalis  ro.sacea. 

polyphylla. 

variabilis. 

Bowii. 

longiscapa. 

Phylica,  nova  specie.*. 
Witsenia  corymbosa. 


Menziesia  nana 
I'oteutilla  Mayiana. 
Tritoma  media. 


AT  MR.  YOUNGS,    EPSOM. 

GREEN-HOCSE. 

Tsoplexis  Canariensis. 
"I.eucoryne  ixioides. 
Pimelea  diosmsefolia. 


Pycnostacliys  coerulea. 
Stylidium  graminifoUum. 
Tracliymene  linearis. 


HARDT. 

'Colchicura  Chinense. 
'Crocus  serotinus. 
Gentiana  Catesbei. 
Lonicera  canescens. 

FRAME. 

'Nierembergia  gracilis. 
Perilomia  ocymoides. 
Phalangium  Nepalense. 
'Podanthus  grains. 
'Satureja  mollis 


Salvia  Indica. 

nubicola 

Saxifraga  tricuspidata. 
Symphoricarpus  muutanu». 


'Senecio  asper. 
•Staurocanthus  aphyllns 
'Tropeeolura  tricolorura. 
Zexracnia  tagetiflora. 


Those  marked  thus  »  are  very  rare  indeed,  and  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  this  couotry . 


v.— HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

During  the  past  month  papers  have  been  read  descriptive  of  two  sorts  of  Grapes,  the  Black 
Constantia,  and  a  new  variety  raised  by  Mr.  Money,  of  the  Hampstead  Road,  called  the  Mus- 
cat Escholata.  Very  fine  specimens  of  the  latter  were  exhibited  from  an  eastern  aspect,  in 
which  situation  it  arrived  at  maturity  as  early  as  the  Muscadine.  But  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Communications  which  has  been  made  to  the  Society  for  a  long  period,  was  a  statement  of 
the  results  which  had  been  obtained  in  the  Society's  Garden,  by  planting  Potatoes  according  to 
the  mode  pointed  out  and  pursued  by  Mr.  Knight  of  Downton ;  in  following  up  whoge  sug- 
gestions gieat  care  and  attention  appear  to  have  been  bestowed.  Considering  the  produce  of 
Roots  per  acre,  with  which  the  Potatoe  growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  sati^fiedi 
VIZ.,  from  8  to  12  tons,  the  increase  by  the  new  method  of  planting  is  very  striking:  one  vari- 
ety (La  Divergente,J  lia\'ing  yielded  a  return  at  the  rate  of  24  tons  per  acre.  The  names  of 
those  who  had  obtained  medals  at  the  different  exhibitions  of  the  season  were  announced.  A 
very  beautiful  Cypripedium  insigne,  from  Messrs.  Rollisson's  Nursery,  attracted  great  notice  at 
the  1st  of  this  month's  exhibitions,  which  have  consisted  principally  of  Grapes,  Apples,  and 
Pears,  that  the  spring  frosts  spared;  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  &c. 
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VI .— NATURALIST  S  Cx\LEXDAR. 

FOR    DECEMBER. 


BOTANY. 

This  montli,  to  tlie  Botanist,  is  one  of  the  most  barren  in  the  year  ;  it  produces  few  new  ob- 
jects. The  Lichens  and  a  few  Mosses  are  almost  the  only  vegetables  m  a  state  of  fructification. 
Amona:  the  latter  may  be  mentionefl  the  following,  Btixbavmia  npliylhr,  PItasciim  muUicapsu- 
lare,  P.  mitticum,  Gymnostomum  ciliatum,  Orikotrichum  aristutum,  Hypnum  prirloiigum,  H 
plumosum,  H.  schreberi,  and  Bryum  roseum. 

The  berries  of  the  Holly,  Ilex  aquifolium ,  are  now  ripe,  and  their  brijrht  scarlet  makes  a  rich 
contrast  to  the  dark  green  of  the  leaves.  The  berries  of  that  singular  and  interesting  parasite, 
the  Misseltoe,  Viscum  album,  are  also  ripe,  and  both  afford  food  to  various  species  of  the 
Thrush  family. 

The  structure  of  the  buds  of  trees,  the  investigation  of  their  modes  of  defence  against  cold> 
and  of  the  various  forms  in  which  their  leaves  are  folded,  form  an  interesting  and  very  appro- 
priate study  for  this  time  of  the  year;  indeed  there  are  many  parts  of  physiological  Botany 
which  may  now  be  advantageously  studied. 

The  dried  specimens  of  plants  gathered  in  the  summer  should  now  be  mounted  and  arranged 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  August.  The  Mosses  may  either  be  pressed  and  treated  as 
other  plants,  or  they  may  be  folded  up  in  small  )>aper  packets,  properly  labelled,  which  is  per- 
haps preferable,  as  they  will  at  any  time,  by  immersion  in  water,  revive  so  as  to  be  fit  for 
examination.  Should  the  former  mode,  however,  be  preferred,  they  should  be  pressed  imme- 
diately after  being  gathered,  as  they  are  apt  to  shrivel  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

ZOOLOGY. 
INSECTS. — The  December  Moth,  Jt>iO<;n*/fr/)o;)K/i,  may  be  found  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  "  It  is  remarkable  that  in  several  other  species  of  Moths,  which  appear  in  the  perfect 
state  in  the  winter  months,  the  female  is  not  furnished  as  the  male  is,  with  wings.  Tliougli 
considering  the  habits  of  female  Insects,  this  is  not  to  be  much  wondered  at,  for  nature  leaves 
it  to  the  instinct  of  the  males  to  find  them  out;  and  while  they  remain  motionless,  stationary, 
or  nearly  so,  the  males  are  pursuing  their  flight  ill  every  direction,  continually  on  tlie  wing, 
and  seldom  alighting.  Besides  tlie  Moth  just  mentioned,  one  or  two  others  now  make  their 
appearance;  and  in  open  weather,  the  Common  Gnat,  Culex  pipiens,  and  several  of  its  conge- 
ners may  be  observed  on  the  windows  of  rooms,  or  dancing  under  tlie  shade  of  trees." — (  Comp. 
Aim.,  1829.  J  The  Yellow. hue  Quaker  Moth,  i\octiiaflaiiIinea,  appears  towards  the  end  of 
the  month. 

BIRDS. — Should  the  weather  prove  severe,  those  Birds  which  in  summer  frequent  woods,  and 
solitary  places,  now  approach  human  habitations,  and  if  the  cold  be  intense,  even  venture 
within  the  doors ; — among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Redbreast,  Sylvia  rubicula  ;  the  \Vient 
Sylvia  troglodytes;  and  tlie  Pipit  Lark,  Alduda  trivialis.  Many  of  the  rarer  winter  birds, 
/nay  now  be  occasionally  met  with  ;  as  the  Hawfinch,  Lozia  coccolhraustes,  which  dimes  in 
small  flocks,  at  uncertain  periods,  and  feeds  on  the  fruit  of  the  Hawthorn  ;  the  Chatterer,  Am- 
pelis  garrulus,  a  very  rare  bird;  the  Snow  Bunting,  or  Snow-flake,  t'mberiza  nivalis  ;  and  tlie 
Siskin,  Fringilla  spinus,  this  bird  is  not  regular  in  its  migrations,  it  conies  in  flocks,  and  feeds 
on  the  fruit  of  the  Alder,  ^//i«s /;/i/?)'/!osfl!.  The  Bramb ling,  Fringilla  montifTingilla,  is  .some, 
times  seen  in  large  flocks,  ))articularly  on  the  co;ist3  of  Kent  and  Sussex  Many  species  of 
Sea-fowl,  and  other  water  Birds,  will  now  be  found  on  such  rivers  as  remain  unfrozen,  as  the 
Goosander,  Mergus  Merganse;  many  species  of  Wild  Ducks  and  Geese,  Anus;  Gulls,  Lams; 
Divers,  Colymbus ;  Grebes,  Podiceps ;  Terns,  Sterna ;  and  others  which  are  only  met  with 
here  when  the  winter  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  is  uiicoinmonly  severe. 

QUADRUPEDS. — Many  animals  now  become  torpid  or  inactive.  The  Hedgehog,  Erinn- 
ceus  EuropiFUS,  forms  a  warm  and  deep  habitation  of  moss  and  leaves,  and  there,  coiled  up 
like  a  ball,  it  sleeps  away  the  winter,  awakening  at  short  intervals  to  take  food.  The  Dor- 
mouse, Myoxus  muscardinus,  which  also  becomes  torpid,  lays  up  a  store  to  subsist  on  during 
the  winter.  Bats,  Vespertilio,  retire  to  caves  and  old  buildings,  and  there,  closely  wrapped  up 
in  the  membranes  of  their  fore  feet,  or  wings,  they  hang  suspended  by  their  hind  feet,  till  the 
reviving  lii;ii  of  spring  brings  them  forth  in  pnisiiit  of  tbiir  insect  prev. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

This  month,  tliouj^h  colder,  is  not  so  unpleasant  as  the  last;  the  bright  clear  frosty  days 
uhich  frequently  occur,  tend  greatly  to  enliven  it,  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any- 
thing- more  biautiful  than  the  hoar  frosts,  which  are  now  common,  particularly  if  seen  in  a 
fine  woody  country. 

Barometer.— Mean  Heig:ht  29,693.     Highest  30,320.     Lowest  29,120  inches. 

Thermometer. — Mean  Temperature  3!), 3  degrees.     Highest  o.5.     Lowest  17  degrees. 

Rain. — Mean  tjuantity  2,42G  inches. 

Evaporation. — Mean  0,516. 

DnfficlJ-Hank,  Nov.  1831.  O  J. 


VITL— INIONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR, 

FOR    DECEMBER. 


This  Month  is  seldom  so  damp  and  foggy  as  the  last,  but  Greenhouse  plants  must  still  have 
very  little  water,  and  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  admit  of.  Now,  is  the  opportunity  to 
collect  all  the  leaves  which  the  late  frosts  cleared  froAi  the  trees,  and  lay  them  together,  for 
hot-bed  and  other  purposes.  Let  every  spare  piece  of  ground  be  trenched,  at  every  opportu- 
nity, so  that  the  frosts  may  have  power  to  act  upon,  and  pulverize  it.  look  well  to  the  Pine 
pits,  that  no  declension  of  heat  be  allowed  to  take  place,  lest  severe  weather  come  suddenly 
and  you  be  uuprepared. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Apples,  Pears,  &c,  newly  plauted,  should  be  mulched  with  rotten  dung,  to  keep  the  frost 
from  the  roots. 

Pig  Trees  on  the  0[ien  walls,  must  be  well  covered  from  the  weather,     (see  Calendar  for  Nov.) 

Cherries,  Plums,  Src.  should  now  be  pruned.  « 

IS/rd II berries  in  pots  for  forcing,  should  now  be  brought  in  about  every  three  weeks,  and  pla- 
ced in  a  frame  or  slight  hot-bed,  as  recommended  last  month. 

Gooseberries.     See  page  202. 

Forcing.  The  earliest  Peach-houses,  should  now  have  a  little  fire;  be  careful  however,  not  to 
allow  the  heat  to  rise  above  bb  degrees  by  day,  as  forcing  too  rapidly,  invariably  causes  the 
buds  to  break  weakly 

Forcing  fines.    See  pages  6,  IS.^i,  and  193. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  Pools,  being  now  taken  up,  will  require  carefully  drying.     See  page  147. 

fllignnnct/e  and  Ten-Weck  Stocks,  in  frames,  must  be  exposed,  by  taking  ofl'  tha  lights,  as 

often  as  the  weather  vi'ill  permit. 
Soils  for  Auriculas  and  Carnafiens,  should  now  he  prepared,  if  not  done  last  month.     See 

pages  51;  and  19;t. 
Tulip  Beds,  will  require  sheltering  occasionally,  by  mats  or  straw,  from  heavy  snows  or  rains, 

or  the  bulbs  will  be  damaged,  ' 

Pose  Trees  in  pots  for  forcing,  should  now  be  taken  into  the'  stove,  to  come  in  fjower  about 

February  or  March.     See  page  24-5  to  253. 
Lilacs  in  pots,  as  well  as  many  other  sorts  of  plants,  for  forcing,  should  now  be  introduced. 

VSGETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Cauliflower  Plants,  in  frames  or  under  hand-glasses,  must  be  well  protected  from  frosts,  and 

have  plenty  of  air  when  tlie  weather  will  permit. 
Asparagus.    Continue  planting  nev/ beds  on  a  slight   heat,  as  recommended  last  month,  about 

every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  cover  them  safe  from  the  frosts. 
Radishes.    A  thin  crop  should  now  be  sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed  ;   as  soon  as  they  are  up,  give 

a  great  deal  of  air,  to  (jreveiit  them  from  drawing. 
Peas  and  Beans  should  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  if  the  weather  be  open,  in 

the  beginning  of  the  month. 
Lettuce  Plants,  in  frames  or  under  hand-glasses,  must  have  abundance  of  air. 
Mushroom  Beds,  out  of  doors,  must  be  cleaned  from  wet  litter,  about  every  week  or  ten  dayS; 

put  a  covering  of  dry  hay  next  to  the  bed,  and  lay  a  sufficient  covering  of  straw  or  mats,  to 

protect  them  from  the  frosts. 
Sea  Kale  must  be  covered  with  pots  aud  dung,  to  blanch  for  table,  when  not  done  last  month. 

As  a  criterion,  we  may  generally  calculate  that  it  will  be  ready  to  gather  in  about  six 

weeks  after  covering. 
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VIII.— x'()vent-gahde:\  market  list. 


Londur,  Xovembar  14,  1831. 
The  suppliei  of  Vegetables,  during  the  last,  and  up  to  the  present  period,  in  this 
month,  have  been  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality: — the  prices  obtained  hare 
been  far  from  remunerating  to  the  cultivators.  Apples,  and  other  Fruits  of  this 
season,  are  in  good  supply  at  reasonable  prices,  but  principally  of  foreign  growth  ; 
our  own  crops,  in  general  being  very  short. 

G.  C 


CABBAGE  TRIBE. 
Broccoli,  While,  per  bunch,... 

Purple,  perbuuch, 

Cape,  per  bunch,. 


Cabbage,  White,  per  doien,. . . . 

Red,  per  dozen, 

Plants  or  Coleworts  doz 

Cauliflowers,  per  dozen, I   1 

Savoys,  per  dozen, 

TUBERS   AND   BOOTS,         j 

Carrots,  Old,  per  bnnch, 

Horse-radish,  per  bundle, 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  per  dozen.] 

per  hf.  sieve] 

Parsnips,  per  dozen, i 

Potatoes,  per  ton, 

per  cwt., 1 

per  bushel,. 


4 
6 
1     0 
I     0 
0 


Kidney,  ))er  bushel,.. . 

Scotch,  per  bushel 


Red  Beet,  per  dozen, 

Radishes,  Red,  pei  dozen  hands 
24  to  30  each, 

per  bunch,. . 

Salsafy,  per  bunch, 

Scorzouera,  per  bundle,. .. . 

Skirret,  per  bunch, 

Tuinips,  White,  per  bunch 

SPINACH   TRIBE. 

Sorrel,  per  half  sieve, 

Spinacli,  per  sieve, 

per  half  sieve,. . . . 


ONION  TRIBE. 


Garlic,  per  pound, 

I.eeks,  per  dozen  bunches,... 

Onions,  Old,  per  bushel, 

for  Pickllns,  per  hf.  sieve 

Green,  (Ciboules)  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 


POT  AND  SVTEET  HERBS. 

Basil,  per  dozen  bunches, 

Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches,  ,. .  . 
Lavender,  (dry)  per  doz.  bunch 
Marjoram,  (dry)  per  doz.  bunch. 
Mint,  (dry)  per  doz.  bunches,. 

Parsley,  pt^r  half-sieve, 

Peppermint,  (dry)  doz.  bunches 
Rosemary  (green)  per  doz.  bunch 

Sage,  per  dozen  bunches, 

Savory,  per  dozen  bundles,  .... 
Tarragon,  per  dozen  hunches,  . . 

Tansy,  per  dozen  bunches, 

Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches, 


4 

a   6 

6 
J     6 

6 
£.3 
.3j.  0 
I  9 
•2  0 
1     6 


I 

8 

I     3 

8 

1 


1     0 
1     0 

6 


J.    d 
I     .3 


1  0 
£4 
4s.  0 

2  3 
2  J 
2  0 
1     0 


ASPARAGINOl'S  PLANTS, 

SALADS,    &c. 

Burnet,  per  bunch, I 

Cardoons,  perbuuch,  (3) I 

Celery,  per  bundle,  I?  to  15 | 

Endive,  per  ,<;core, 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score, 

Cabbage,  per  score,... 

Small  Salads,  |ier  half-sieve,. .  . 

per  pnmiet, 

\Vatercress,  per.  doz.sra.  bunches 

STALKS  AND   FRDITS, 
FOR   TARTS,   PICKLING,   8tc 
Green  Capsicums,  per  hundred, . 
Tomatoes,  per  sieve, 


EDIBLE   FUNGI, 

.Morels,  (dried)  per  pound, 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle 

Truffles,  Enpli.sh,  per  pound,  j. 
Foreign,  per  pound 

FRUITS. 
Apples,  Ribston  Pippins,  bushel. 

Nonpareils,  per  bushel,.. 

Goldcn.Nobs,  per  bushel 

Baking,  per  bushel 

French,  per  bushel,.... 

C'orpendeans,  per  bushel 

Royals,  per  bushel, 


1    e 

5    0 


12  0 

1  0 

12  0 

12  0 

18  I) 
24  0 
1.5     0 

6     0 

5    i» 

4 

6 

7 
12 

2 


Almonds,  per  peck, 

Brazil  Nuts,  per  peck, 

Chesnuts,  Eni:lish,  per  peck,.. 

French,  per  peck ]  3 

Filberts,  English,   per  100  lbs.. 
Grapes,  Hot. House,  per  pound. 

Spanish,  per  pound 

Black  Hamburgh,  per  lb    2 

Lemons,  p«r  dozen, 1 

—  per  hundred,.. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
£7  10 
3«.  0 
10 


Medlars,  per  half-sieve, . . , 

Melon";,  Spanish,  each, 2 

Nuts,  Spanish,  per  peck, 6 

Barcelona,  per  peck 7 

Oranges,  per  dozen, 

. per  hun<ired, 3    0 

Pears,  Swan's  Egg,  perhf.  sieve 

Charmontelle,  p.  hi'.  sieveJIO 

Winter  Beurre,  hf.  si»'ve.j  18 

St.  Germain,  per  hf  sieve  14 

Cresan,  per  half-sieve,..  14 

Baking,  per  haH'.sicve.. 

Fine-apples,  per  j)Oiind 

Poroegrauates,  per  dozen, 

Quinces,  per  half-sieve, 

per  dozen, 

Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound, 

Walnuts,  per  bushel,. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3  0 
6    0 

4  0 
16     0 

6  0 
2  3 
4     0 


I     0 
1     0 


20     0 

28     0 


10    0 
8     0 


16     0 


2    a 
8     0 
£8 
6!.  6 

1  0 

2  0 
12  0 
12     0 

4     0 


2  0 

14  0 

10  0 

IH  0 

18  0 

l(i  0 

10  0 

6  0 


3     0 
6     0 


tt..Iewitt,  Printer,  Daflield,  »eai' Dsibjr. 
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HORTICULTURAL   REGISTER, 

January  Ut,  1832. 


PART  I. HORTICULTURE,  ^c. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — On  the  Cultivation  of  Celery.  By  Mr.  C. 
Mackay,  Under-Gardenev  to  the  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Society,  of  Manchester. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  been  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  for  these 
two  years  past,  and  observing  the  Celery  to  be  superior  in  quality  to 
that  grown  in  other  parts  where  I  have  been,  and  likewise  observing 
in  one  of  the  numbers  of  your  Magazine,  that  you  wished  tor  an  ac- 
count of  the  Celery  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  I 
am  induced  to  send  you  the  following. 

My  opinion  is,  the  Celery  that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Solid-Red, 
is  a  distinct  variety  from  that  which  the  London  seeds-men  send  out 
under  that  name ;  and  what  appears  a  convincing  proof  of  it,  is,  the 
early  crop  that  is  sown  in  the  month  of  February  does  not  run  to  seed, 
as  the  other  kind  is  liable  to  do. 

The  invariable  method  practised  by  the  best  growers  about  Man- 
chester, is,  to  sow  the  first  crop  on  a  small  bed,  of  a  size  suitable  for 
a  one-light  frame,  prepared  after  the  usual  way,  and  when  the  young 
plants  have  attained  sufficient  strength  for  pricking  out,  there  should 
be  a  bed  prepared  of  the  following  compost;  one  half  of  rotten  dung, 
the  other  of  rich  loam,  well  mixed  together,  made  about  six  or  seven 
inches  in  depth,  upon  a  hard  beaten  surface,  where  it  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  sun ;  by  which  means,  the  plants  acquire  good  roots,  by 
not  penetrating  too  deep  into  the  earth.  They  are  afterwards  trans- 
planted out  in  trenches  of  18  inches  wide,  taking  out  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  10  inches,  and  filling  them  up  with  rotten  dung,  so  as  to 
admit  a  covering  of  soil  sufficient  to  prevent  the  air  from  injuring  the 
Vol.  I,  No.  7.  ^        CO 
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roots ;  so  that  when  they  are  planted,  the  trenches  are  le\'el  with  the 
surface:  by  which  means  the  plants  acquire  more  strength  than  by 
being  planted  in  hollow  trenches,  as  practised  by  most  gardeners. 
Great  care  should  be  used  in  taking  up  the  plants,  Avhich  should  be 
done  with  a  trowel,  permitting  as  much  earth  to  remain  with  the  roots 
as  possible,  and  planting  them  immediately  into  the  dung,  from  8  to  9 
inches  apart. 

The  ground  most  proper  for  planting  Celery  is  a  strong  soil,  havino- 
a  clay  bottom,  whereby  the  plants  are  kept  cooler  than  upon  a  sandy 
soil. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yoiu-  obe<lient  humble  Servant, 
October  15,  1831.  Constantine  Mackay. 


Article  II. — Oh  the  Culture  of  Celery.     By  J.  M of 

Penwortham,  Lancashire. 

Gentlemen, 

As  you  solicit  contributions,  however  trifling,  I  forthwith 
send  you  my  method  of  cultivating  Celery,  which,  if  you  think  worth 
a  place  in  your  Register,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  its  insertion. 

About  the  first  week  in  March,  I  take  a  large  flower-pot,  about 
thirteen  inches  diameter,  and  about  nine  inches  deep,  and  fill  it  with 
soil,  composed  of  one-half  black  peat,  (commonly  called  bog-soil,) 
one-fourth  of  leaf  mould,  and  one-fourth  of  fresh  loam ;  this  compost 
should  be  put  together  six  months  before  it  is  used,  and  be  turned 
twice,  at  least,  durmg  the  six  months.  The  pot  being  filled  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  rim,  I  sow  the  seeds,  covering  them  with  the  same  sort 
of  soil,  sifted.  I  then  place  the  pot  in  a  cucumber-frame;  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  about  KO  degi-ees  of  Farenheit's  thermometer. 
As  the  plants  come  up,  I  raise  the  pot  to  within  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  glass,  otherwise  they  would  become  very  weak;  observing  at 
the  same  time  to  place  the  pot  as  near  as  possible  to  that  part  of  the 
frame  where  air  is  admitted.  When  the  plants  have  made  four  leaves 
each,  1  take  a  box,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  thirteen  inches 
wide,  and  six  inches  deep,  and  fill  it  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  with 
rotten  dung  from  an  old  hot-bed,  \vhich  ^'as  composed  of  leaves  and 
stable-dung  in  equal  parts ;  I  then  fill  the  remaining  part  of  the  box 
with  the  above  mentioned  soil,  and  select  from  the  seed-pot  such  of 
the  plants  as  are  short  and  stiiF,  and  prick  them  out  in  the  box,  at 
the  distance  of  three  inches  each  way  I  place  the  box  in  a  vinery, 
where  the  heat  is  Q5  or  70  degrees,  shading  them  from  the  sun  till 
they  have  made  fresh  roots,  and  supply  them  fi-eely  with  water.  As 
the  plants  advance  in  growth  I  give  them  more  air,  till  about  the  last 
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week  ill  April,  when  I  remove  the  box  to  a  cold  ftame,  where  it  re- 
mains till  about  the  3rd  or  4th  of  May,  at  which  time  I  prepare  the 
ti-enches,  by  taking  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  and  twenty 
inches  wide ;  the  length  must  be  suited  to  circumstances.  The  soil 
taken  out  of  the  trenches  must  be  placed  on  each  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  earthing  up  the  plants.  I  fill  the  trenches  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches, 
with  the  above  mentioned  soil.  I  then  separate  the  j)lants,  by  cut- 
ting a  line  between  each  row  with  a  large  knife:  a  square  bole  will 
adhere  to  each  plant,  which  must  be  carefully  removed  to  the  trench, 
I  make  a  hole  with  my  hand,  insert  the  plant,  and  gently  pre.ss  the 
soil  round  each,  allowing  the  plants  to  stand  nuie  inches  apart ;  1  then 
give  them  a  copious  watering. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  from  planting  they  will  require  earthuig ; 
tliis  must  be  done  carefully,  by  drawing  the  leaves  together,  and  hold- 
ing them  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  drawing  a  little  soil  round 
each,  till  the  whole  is  finished.  This  operation  should  be  performed 
on  a  dry  day,  when  the  plants  are  free  from  all  external  moisture ; 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  na  soil  gets  to  the  hearts  of  the  plants, 
as  it  causes  them  to  rot,  and  thus  become  useless.  This  earthing  I 
repeat  about  every  fourth  day,  till  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  July,  at 
which  time  I  have  Celery'  weighing  fi'om  7  to  10  lbs.  each. 

For  my  general  crop,  I  sow  on  a  warm  border,  about  the  last  week 
in  March,  and  again  at  the  end  of  April ;  and  when  large  enough,  I 
transplant  them  six  inches  apart  into  beds,  well  prepared  with  the 
above-mentioned  compost. 

By  the  above  method  I  never  fail  to  have  a  succession  of  Celery 
from  July  till  the  end  of  April ;  and  I  find  that  where  bog-earth  is 
used  in  the  composition,  the  Celery  is  much  improved  both  in  size 
and  flavour; — the  bog  earth  retaining  a  great  portion  of  moisture, 
which  appears  essential  to  its  growth. 

1  am,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

Penwortham^  Lancashire^  .1.  M- 

:N'ov.  22,  1831. 


Article  III. — On  the  applicntion  of  Quick  Lhne  for  the 
Destruction  of  the  Caterpillar  npon  Gooseherrt/  and  Cur- 
rant Bushes,  also  for  the  Preservation  of  small  Seeds 
from  Birds.  By  Mr.  John  Plant,  Gardener  to  John 
Hardy,  Esq..  Heath  Hall,  near  Wakefield. 

Gentlemen, 

If  you  judge  my  method  of  destroying  Caterpillars  upon 
Gooseberry  and  Currant   bushes,  as   well  as   presei-ring  small  -eed? 
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from  birds,   worthy  a  page  in  your  excellent  Magazine,  it  is  at  your 
service. 

During  the  last  six  years,  I  have  made  use  of  quick-lime  in  spring, 
just  when  the  buds  of  the  trees  are  opening.  1  take  the  advantage 
of  the  trees  being  moistened  by  rain  or  dews,  otherwise  I  sprinkle 
the  bushes  with  water  by  syringe  or  engine ;  then  with  a  quantity  of 
fresh  well  fallen  lime  I  give  each  bush  a  strong  dusting  over  the  bran- 
ches.    I  repeat  the  operation  in  the  course  of  four  or  tive  days. 

Supposing  that  at  the  time  the  buds  were  beginning  to  expand 
their  foliage,  the  insects  were  tben  hatching,  or  about  creeping  from 
their  hiding  places ;  I  was  induced  to  adopt  the  application  of  lime, 
judging  that  it  would  not  only  destroy  the  young  insects,  but  should 
any  escape,  it  would,  by  adhering  to  the  gi-een  buds,  or  young  foliage, 
render  the  food  of  the  insects  poisonous.  By  attention  to  the  mode 
described,  I  have  never  had  any  Caterpillars  on  the  bushes  at  a  later 
season  of  the  year. 

It  is  my  practice  to  prune  the  bushes  in  autumn,  and  to  have  the 
ground  about  their  roots  manured  and  dug. 

I  have  likewise  found  lime  to  be  an  excellent  preservative  of  small 
seeds,  as  Broccoli,  Turnip,  Radish,  &c.,  from  the  ravages  of  birds. 
When  I  sow  a  bed  with  seeds  I  immediately  give  it  a  strong  dusting 
all  over,  to  prevent  the  birds  taking  what  seeds  may  accidentally  be 
uncovered,  as  they  will  not  eat  the  seeds  when  strongly  covered 
with  the  lime.  When  I  observe  the  plants  coming  up,  I  wat«r  the 
bed,  or  take  advantage  of  dew,  and  give  the  bed  another  dusting.  If 
the  weather  be  rainy  I  repeat  it  if  required,  till  [  perceive  the  plants 
have  got  into  rough  leaf 

I  am,  &c. 
J^vember  2,  1831.  John  Plant. 


Article  IV. — Account  of  (i  Larch  TreSy  with  hints  on  the 
Propagation  of  the  Araucaria.  By  Edward  Murphy, 
Esq.,  Ag-ent  to  the  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Societies  of  Ireland. 

(tFA'TLEMBX, 

The  Larch  Tree,  from  \\4iich  the  accompanying  sketch 
[fig.  37]  was  taken,  occurs  in  one  of  the  woods  of  Lady  Mary  Ross, 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  in  Lanarkshire;  it  was  thromi  down  by 
some  accident,  and  a  portion  of  the  roots  ha\'ing  remained  uninjured, 
and  the  situation  being  moist  and  shaded,  it  not  only  continued  alive, 
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but  pushed  up  three  shoots  t'roiii  the  jirostiute  trunk,  each  of  \\hRh  has 
become  a  handsonie  tree,  difJerhig  in  no  respect  from  plants  raised 
from  seed. 


This  specimen  I  consider  of  importance,  as  aflPording  a  perfect  illus- 
tration of  the  mode  recommended  by  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Stewart 
Murray,  Curator  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  for  obtaining  a 
tree-like  stem  from  cuttings  of  Cunninghu^mia  lanceoMta,  and  which 
he  judged  from  analog}^  would  be  found  etpially  applicable  to  the  kin- 
dred genera,  Araucdria,  Pinm,  4'(?.*  Many  plants  of  these  tribes  are 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  but  the  offspring  never,  I  be- 
lieve, if  left  to  themselves,  assume  any  other  shape  than  that  of  branches ; 
but  Mr.  Murray  found  that  on  bending  a  branch-like  plant  of  Ciin- 
ninghdmia  lanc.eoldta,  and  fastening  it  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
a  shoot  was  produced  possessing  all  the  characters  of  the  original  tree. 
Ldriv  possesses  the  same  property,  and  if,  as  there  is  eveiy  reason  to 
believe,  jiraucdria  excSka  will  succeed,  when  treated  in  the  same 
way,  this  finf  plant  may  soon  be  much  more  common  than  it  is  at 
present. 

A  splendid  specimen  oiAraucdria  e.rcvlsa  was  lost  some  years  since 
in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Botanic  Garden,  in  an  attempt  to  elevate 
the  house  in  which  it  grew,  but  previous  to  this  misfortune  cuttings 
or  layers  had  been  struck,  and  although  they  have  attained  considera- 
ble dimensions,  and  notwithstanding,  that  every  attempt,  short  of  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Murray,  has  been  made  to  force  them  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  trees,  they  continue  mere  branches. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

E.    MUKI'HY. 


(jardcuci's  .MauaziiiP,    Vol,  II,  [>aijo  40'J. 
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z\uTicLK  v.- — On  Metallic  Hothouses.  By  Mr.  Stafford, 
Gardener  to  Richard  Arkwright,  Esq.,  Willersloy  Castle, 
neciv  Cromfoid,  Derbyshire. 

Gentlemen, 

I  WAS  very  glad  lo  see  that  Mr.  Mc.Murtrie  took  the  hint  you 
gave  in  your  first  number,  when  you  "request  all  practical  men  to  take 
into  consideration  of  what  materials  the  roofs  of  Hot-houses  ought  to 
be  constructed."  His  observations  were  what  I  anticipated;  however, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him  with  regard  to  the  metal  roof  causing 
the  Pine  plants  to  look  of  a  yellow  colour,  although  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Transactions,  I  observe  Mr.  Oldacre  makes  a  similar  remark  ;  and 
many  persons  have  given  me  their  decided  opinions  in  favour  of  the  same. 
My  opinion  is,  that  this  badness  of  colour  arises  from  a  portion  of  the 
roots  being  partially  decayed,  for  every  plant  I  have  examined  has  been 
i  n  that  condition. 

This  appearance  always  takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  generally  be- 
fore the  plant  has  recovered  from  the  various  checks  received  during  the 
winter,  but  as  the  season  advances,  such  plants  always  make  every  effort 
to  regain  their  proper  hue;  and  as  considerable  light  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  I  conceive  metal  roofs  may  answer  a  good  end.  So  far  I  beg 
to  disagree  with  my  old  friend  :  at  the  same  time  I  well  know  him  to  be 
a  man  that  will  search  out  the  real  cause  of  an  apparently  evil  efiect.  All 
writers  agree  that  plants  of  a  sickly  colour  do  not  respire  a  sufficient 
portion  of  oxygen,  and  this  is  very  evident  if  we  observe  any  plant  under 
the  process  of  blanching. 

About  32  years  ago,  Mr.  Pindar  of  Birmingham,  (generally  called  the 
Patent  Sash  Manufacturer,)  erected  two  vineries  and  a  greenhouse,  at 
Aston,  near  Der'  y,  for  the  late  Joseph  Walker,  Esq.  a  man  above  all  others 
well  calculated  to  superintend  such  a  work,  being  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Walkers,  Iron  Founders,  of  Rotherham  ;  being  situated  near  the  spot  I 
had  every  opportunity  of  observing  the  process,  and  according  to  the 
practice  of  Jordan,  every  part  was  well  executed.  For  16  years  after- 
wards I  made  many  observations,  and  can  state  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  no  houses  yet  erected  ever  produced  better  Grapes 
and  Pines  than  were  grown  in  these.  The  last  time  I  saw  them,  how- 
ever, the  roofs  were  in  a  most  wretched  state,  I  think  more  so  than  I 
ever  saw  any  others,  either  before  or  since.  The  small  strips  of  iron 
within  the  copper,  that  formed  the  bars,  had  corroded  to  that  degree, 
that  they  were  extended  to  twice  their  original  size,  and  otherwise  ap- 
peared going  fast  to  decay.  At  the  same  time  some  wooden  houses  that 
had  been  built  four  times  as  long,  had  no  a])pearancc  of  decay,  although 
subjected  to  the  same  routine  of  crops. 
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From  this  time,  I  never  conscientiously  recommended  this  descrip- 
tion of  bars,  but  many  improvements  have  since  been  made,  some  of 
vhich  have  superseded  the  original  patent.  I  still  however  fear  they  will 
never  answer  like  wood,  when  heat  is  required  throughout  the  winter,  as 
in  the  case  of  Pines;  nor  do  I  ever  recollect  an  instance  where  this  sub- 
ject was  brought  forward  in  my  presence,  that  1  did  not  plainly  express 
those  very  doubts  on  the  subject;  for  I  never  viewed  a  metallic  roof 
without  considering  it  very  unequal  to  wood  in  point  of  durability. 

I  had  two  houses  built  on  Jordan's  principle  under  my  care,  when  in 
the  service  of  the  late  Lord  Waterpark,  of  Doveridge.  I  never  found 
them,  however,  eqiial  to  an  old  house  which  was  built  of  wood  30  years 
before  the  metal  ones.  Both  of  these  houses  appeared  to  answer  the 
purposes  intended  very  well,  but  I  was  always  compelled  to  be  more 
particular  in  attending  to  give  air  to  them,  than  to  the  one  with  a 
wooden  roof;  and  1  believe  this  to  be  one  great  reason  why  they  are 
brought  into  such  disrepute,  for  the  close  manner  in  which  the  glass  is 
filled  up  prevents  the  least  circulation  of  air:  a  practice,  which  I  think 
has  done  more  towards  their  failure  than  any  thing  else,  \\  hilst  in  the 
old-fashioned  wood  houses  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  passing 
through  the  caps  of  most  of  the  squares.  This  appears  to  be  generally 
unnoticed  both  by  proprietors  and  gardeners.  It  has  been  seen  that 
matters  went  on  better  under  a  wooden  roof  than  a  metal  one,  which  is 
evidently  because  the  former  had  the  means  of  ventilating  in  the  best  of 
all  methods;  while  the  latter  was  so  sealed  up,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  dampness  thr;t  arose  during  the  night  ever  to  escape,  so  that  when  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  morning,  caused  a  dense  vapour, — actually  per- 
nicious through  its  constant  confinement, — all  the  leaves  in  the  house 
became  debilitated,  and  if  air  were  not  speedily  given,  would  in  the  end 
certainly  prove  fatal.  So  much  for  the  reason  of  leaves  showing  a  sickly 
culour  under  a  metallic  roof.  I  shall  now  speak  of  what  I  conceive  to 
be  ihe  benefits  arising  from  metallic  roofs;  but  before  I  do  this,  I  shall 
just  observe  that  the  expense  of  these  roofs,  (from  the  information  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  and  from  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation,) 
where  they  were  built  without  any  particular  ornaments,  was  always  es- 
timated at  double  the  cost  of  one  constructed  of  wood. 

These  roofs,  I  conceive,  are  admirably  calculated  for  the  large  Orna- 
mental Conservatories,  and  I  think  the  person  who  first  adopted  them 
deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  every  person  who  is  an  admirer  of  gar- 
dening. I  am  sure  it  will  ever  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  that  those  who 
have  embarked  in  this  business  meet  with  the  encouragement  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

From  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jordan  in  this  line  of  business,  I 
have  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  him,  and  when 
in  the  height  of  prosperity,  he  made  my  cottage  his   home  whenever 
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business  brought  him  near  me.  On  this  account  1  have  often  had  op- 
portunities of  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject ;  and  in  all  my  inter- 
views I  never  remember  hearing  him  state  that  he  could  erect  a  house, 
either  cheaper  or  better  of  metal  than  of  wood.  His  first  invention  gave 
an  impulse  to  Horticulture,  and  met,  as  may  be  remembered,  with  exten- 
sive encouragement,  and  whenever  the  finest  crops  were  not  found  under 
these  roofs,  it  was  considered  to  be  owing  to  the  gardener's  inattejition. 
Many  individuals  have  since  entered  in  the  same  affair,  so  that  I  wish  to 
be  understood  to  speak  in  general  terms,  when  I  mentioned  the  expense 
above.  For  instance,  supposing  a  gentleman  of  Leeds,  as  1  am  aware  has 
been  the  case,  sends  for  a  builder  from  Birmingham,  to  erect  one  or  more 
houses,  this  journey,  and  the  subsequent  ones,  added  to  the  carriage  of 
the  materials,  150  miles,  are  all  put  in  the  scale  against  the  metallic  roof; 
whereas,  if  the  same  person  employed  a  neighbour,  either  on  this  mate- 
rial, or  wood,  one  half  would  of  course  be  saved.  This  I  believe  to  be 
one  grand  cause  why  those  persons  who  have  constructed  Hothouses  of 
this  material,  have  never  received  a  sufficient  remuneration,  nor  has  any 
person  ever  amassed  a  fortune,  or  even  been  paid  for  his  exertions, 
who  erected  them.  I  beg  to  be  understood  that  I  have  nothing  hostile 
against  the  system  ;  I  am  conscious  it  will  answer  in  many  cases. 

We  have  a  hand-glass  here,  made  of  metal,  which  has  been  kept  well 
painted,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air  32  years,  and  it  appears  as  perfect 
as  when  it  was  first  made,  neither  the  putty  or  bar  seems  to  be  affected. 

I  intend,  at  some  leisure  opportimity,  to  send  you  a  paper  on  the 
internal  treatment  of  houses,  I  shall  therefore  withhold  further  remarks 
at  this  time,  and  only  subscribe  myself. 

Yours,  &;c. 
Wilkrslnj,  Avrj.  29,  1831.  George  Stafford. 


Ar'1'I(;i.I';  ^  I. — O/js-fi-nttions  upon  tJie  Glazing  ofHoi-honites, 
Sfc.  By  Joseph  Harrison,  one  of  the  Conductors  of 
this  Magazine. 

In  page  148,  of  the  October  number  of  this  Magazine,  will  be  found 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  Glazing  Hot-houses,  &c,  by  our  esteemed 
correspondent,  Mr.  Saul,  in  which  a  mode  of  glazing  is  recommended 
by  him,  which  he  considers  superior  to  that  described  in  page  10,  of 
the  number  for  July. 

As  it  appears  Mr.  Saul's  knowledge  of  the  method  he  recommends,  is 
■only  theoretical,  we  shall  here  detail  the  result  of  our  practical  experi- 
ence on  the  same  principle,  having  had  it  in  operation  some  years  at  this 
place,  and  specimens  of  which  have  been  exhibited  to  hundreds  of  per- 
sons, in  most  of  the  principaltowns;  as  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Sec.  &c. 
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However  satisfied  Mr.  Saul  may  be  with  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  system  he  proposes  to  notice,  we  beg  to  say,  we  are  fully  convinced 
his  covers  over  the  joints  of  the  glass,  whether  of  metal  or  other  material, 
are  very  objectionable,  and  productive  of  injury. 

Several  years  ago  we  had  some  sashes  glazed  in  this  way;  and  in  order 
to  get  the  edges  of  the  metal  to  bed  close  to  the  glass,  as  well  as  to  have  it 
bed  down  to  the  tops  of  the  squares  of  glass,  and  also  to  admit  of  folding 
back  for  the  purpose  of  any  required  re-glazing,  we  were  obliged  to  have 
the  metal  very  thin,  but  we  uniformly  found  that  the  edges  were  raised 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  them  during  summer  ;  this  caused  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  putty  or  white  lead,  from  either  the  metal  or  the  glass, 
generally  the  latter.  Such  openings  admitted  and  retained  the  wet  in 
winter,  which  being  expanded  by  frost,  forced  the  openins^s  still  wider. 
This  plan  was  also  found  very  expensive  in  its  first  construction,  as  well 
as  in  repairing  injuries  every  spring,  by  bedding  and  re-puttying  the 
metal  covers. 

We  had  also  a  number  of  sashes  constructed  with  a  piece  of  metal' 
much  stronger  than  the  above,  and  which  would  not  rise  at  its  edges;  this 
mode  also  proved  objectionable,  for  when  the  piece  of  metal  was  long, 
and  a  square  of  glass  was  required  putting  in,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  was 
caused  by  having  to  loosen  the  covers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  square 
to  its  place,  also  in  re-puttying  and  bedding  the  metal  afterwards. 

The  plan  of  having  each  piece  of  metal  only  the  length  of  the  squares 
it  had  io  cover,  was  also  tried.  There  was  less  trouble  in  re-glazing  by 
this  manner  than  the  former,  but  it  ^yas  liable  to  every  other  evil  attend- 
ing that,  as  well  as  some  others;  and  the  expense  of  the  method  was  a 
considerable  increase  upon  the  former. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  complained  of  in  the  old  mode  of  glazing,  is 
that  of  wet  getting  between  the  glass  and  putty ;  and  this  must  always  be 
the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  ribs  svvelling  in  damp  weather,  and  con- 
tracting in  hot  weather,  putty  not  being  equally  affected  with  the  wood ; 
it  of  course  leaves  the  wood  or  the  glass,  and  in  either  case  wet  finds  ad- 
mittance, and  a  portion  of  dirt  getting  washed  in  between  the  putty  and 
the  wood  or  glass,  the  putty  then  loses  its  effect.  Water  being  thus 
permitted  to  lodge  underneath  the  putty,  or  betwixt  it  and  the  wood, 
and  the  air  not  having  free  access  to  dry  up  the  moisture,  the  putty  soon 
loses  its  properties,  and  decays.  It  will  then  soon, be  found  that  the 
putty  at  the  under  side  of  the  glass,  and  upon  which  it  was  bedded,  will 
also  speedily  docav.  Thus  steam,  or  rain  admitted  from  broken  squares, 
running  dov/u  the  ribs,  is  permitted  to  enter,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
wood,  as  well  as  sUowing  drips  to  enter  the  house.  By  the  expense  of 
an  annual  attention  to  painting,  inside  and  outside,  these  evils  may  in 
some  degree  be  lessened. 

Vol,.  },  Ko.7.  PP 
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The  same  evils  whicli  attend  the  old  mode  of  glazing,  as  above  stated, 
we  found  to  exist  under  the  mode  we  tried,  recommended  by  Mr.  Saul ; 
for  wherever  there  was  a  covering  to  the  joints,  wet  invariably  found  its 
way  underneath,  and  the  cover  preventing  the  free  access  of  air  to  dry 
up  the  moisture,  the  putty  decayed  at  the  upper  side  of  the  glass,  and 
between  the  edges  of  the  squares,  and  also  the  bedding  putty. 

The  evils  above  stated,  are  entirely  prevented  in  the  system  we  have 
in  operation  here  and  elsewhere.  The  improvement  in  having  a  smooth 
surface  of  glass,  does  not  allow  of  any  attraction  for  water  to  lodge  under, 
so  that  the  putty  or  cement  we  employ,  either  for  bedding  the  glass  with, 
or  closing  up  any  openings  betwixt  the  edges  of  the  squares,  (these  open- 
ings are  very  trifling,  as  we  have  the  glass  cut  by  a  square,  so  that  the 
edges  meet  quite  close  up  the  centre  of  each  rib,  and  the  surface  may  be 
said  to  be  one  entirely  of  glass)  is  open  to  dry  as  early  as  possible;  and 
the  putty  or  cement,  is  not  in  the  least  damaged. 

Mr.  Saul  states,  that  if  we  make  use  of  tiie  same  kind  of  putty  as  he 
does,  it  would  be  liable  to  crack. — This  might  be  the  case;  (though  we 
feel  confident,  that  if  it  were  properly  glazed  with  any  common  putty,  it 
would  i.ot)  but  with  the  putty  we  use  it  never  will, — it  having  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  white-lead  in  it.  The  cen>ent  we  make  use  of  for  clo- 
sing up  betwixt  the  edges  of  the  scjuares,  is  not  liable  to  any  suspicion 
of  cracking  or  decaying,  but  will  retain  its  properties  co-extensive  with 
the  duration  of  the  glass  itself, 

To  prevent  the  bedding  putty  being  at  all  injured  by  wet  in  the  inside 
of  the  house,  arising  from  steam,  or  broken  squares  admitting  it,  we 
have  channels  made  down  the  sides  of  each  rib,  ha- 
vmg  a  considerable  slope  from  the  glass,  as  fig.  38,- 
and  any  water  accumulating  there,  is  immediately 
conducted  from  the  putty  into  the  channel,  and  is 
conveyed  away  from  the  bottom  of  each  sash,  by  the 
sill  being  sloped  off  considerably  from  the  glass,  and 
falling  upon  a  lead  flusl'jing  into  the  spout,  or  prepa- 
red channel. 

We  are  aware  that  metallic  houses  are  not  liable  to  the  same  extent  of 
injury,  in  the  putty  leaving  the  framing,  &c,  as  is  the  case  tn  wooden 
houses,  but  in  every  other  respect  wc  have  very  great  objections  to  me- 
tallic hot-houses. 

In  page  185  of  the  October  number,  a  correspondent  predicts  that 
when  the  framing  at  the  sides  of  a  sash  gives  way,  that  our  mode  of  gla- 
zing will  not  be  as  perfect  as  it  was  before.  We  should  wonder  if  it 
was  ;  but  even  supposing  the  framing  ever  to  give  way,  it  would  only 
aft'ect  the  edges  of  the  glass  that  come  in  contact  with  the  side-framing, 
and  would  not  in  the  least  affect  any  other  row  of  panes.  The  author 
of  the  prediction,  has  not  informed  us  vvhal  mode  of  glazing,  under  si- 
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milar  circumstances  would  remain  as  perfect  as  before  the  framing  gave 
way. 

We  feel  obliged  to  our  cosrespondent,  for  his  suggestion  of  metallic 
bars,  diagonally  fixed  over  the  sash,  we  i  eg  to  inform  him  we  have  never 
seen  any  sashes  constructed  for  hot-houses,  &c.  but  what  had  metallic 
bars  for  securing  the  framing  and  ribs  together,  and  keeping  them  in 
^heir  proper  places.  We  have  for  at  least  twenty  years,  adopted  them ;  and 
very  probably  they  have  been  in  use  as  long  as  hot-house  buildings.  But 
we  have  always  had  our  bars  placed  crosswise  of  the  sash,  and  used  one, 
two,  or  more,  according  to  its  length.  We  think  the  cross-bars  will  be 
found  to  effect  the  desired  purpose  much  better  than  if  fixed  diagonally. 
We  have  every  corner  of  the  sash  secured  by  metal  plates.  We  do  not, 
as  our  correspondent  directs,  fix  our  bars  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
ribs,  but  with  the  under  side  of  tliem;  so  that  we  can  get  to  point  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bars,  when  required, — which  we  could  not  do  with- 
out taking  out  the  glass,  in  the  mode  he  suggests :  to  fix  them  in  that 
manner,  would  obstruct  the  channels  we  have  down  the  sides  of  the  ribs. 
We  do  not,  however,  expect  the  framing  of  any  sash  glazed  on  our  sys- 
tem, to  give  way  by  decay,  so  early  by  a  very  great  number  of  years,  as 
in  any  other  mode  of  glazing  we  ever,  yet  saw;  our  method  of  having  the 
wood  kept  dry  under  the  glass,  secures  to  us  this  advantage. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  who  thinks  that  the  appearance  of  a  sash 
does  not  agree  with  the  representation  made  in  our  advertisement  upon 
the  cover  of  this  Magazine; — v;e  beg  to  state,  that  it  precisely  answers 
to  what  is  stated.  We  did  not  make  use  of  the  term,  an  even  sheet  of 
glass,  because  the  overlaps  of  course  prevent  it  being  so.  Should  he, 
in  his  extensive  and  important  tours,  ever  come  into  Yorkshire,  and 
call  upon  us,  we  will  attempt,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to  set  him 
right  in  every  thing  he  desires,  relative  to  glazing  hot-houses,  &c. 

•J.  H. 


Article  VII. — On  Heatinf/  Coii.sermtories,   Sfc   uith  Hot 
Water.     By  P.  T.  O. 

Gentlemex, 

My  object  not  being  ostentation,  but  useful  publicity,  of  a 
cheaper  mode  of  Hot  Water  Heating  than  I  have  seen  detailed  in  any 
publication,  I  annex  the  cost  of  fitting  a  Conservatory  and  Forcing- 
Flower  House,  for  insertion  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  if  you  consi- 
der it  worth  publication. 

I  have  proved  the  efficiency  in  economy  of  fuel,  combined  with  suf- 
ficient heat,  in  a  Vinery  fitted  last  season  in  the  same  manner,  after 
trials  of  hot  water  in  the  same  Vinery  upon  other  principles  and  other 
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metals.  The  mode  1  have  adopted  ha^;  also  the  advantage  of  giving 
some  labour  to  the  neighbourhood,  instead  of  employing  worknaen  from 
London. 

My  name  is  unnecessary  as  I  give  the  address  from  whence  1  ob- 
tained my  materials,  Messrs.  Graham  and  Sons,  Iron-Wharf,  Ti-ig- 
Lane,  Thames  Street.      I  therefore  only  subscribe  myself, 

Your  well  wisher, 

P.  T.  (). 


Co.ST  of  fitting  a  Forcing  Flower  House,  the  back  flue  being  re- 
tained, and  the  hot-water  ]>ipes  traversing  only  the  east  end  and  the 
front ;  the  delivery  pipe  and  the  return  pipe  being  of  the  same  diameter. 

£.     ..      d. 

Round  boiler, 2  8  9 

18  yards  4  inches  round  pipe  (a>  4.v.  3d. 3  16  6 

Elbow  instead  of  cistern, 0  8  G 

Country  smith,  fixing  joints,  &c., 2  0  0 

Country  bricklayer,  setting  boiler,  &c.,'  about. ...  3  0  0 

£11   13     9 


Cost  of  a  Conservatory,  about  55  feet  long ;  the  delivery  and  return 
pijtes  of  the  same  diameter,  and  placed  one  below  the  other,  the  length 

of  the  house. 

£.     ,.  d. 

Square  boiler, 5  13  11 

Square  cistern, 1  13  9 

34  yards  4  inches  pipe  @  4.s.  3d., 7     4  6 

Country  smith,  as  above, 4     2  0 

Country  bricklayer,  about 4     0  0 

£22   14     2 


If  more  heat  is  required,  a  double   length   of  delivery  pij)e  would 
cause  additional  expense  of 

£.     s.      d. 

17  yards  4  inches  pipe  (a),  4s.  3^/., 3  12     3 

Smith,  joints  and  fixing, 2     0     0 


Article  VIII. — On  rendering  Garden  Sticks  durable.     By. 
Mr.  W.  Claughton,  of  Chesterfield. 

Gentlemen, 

As  the  durability  of  Garden  Sticks  is  a  consideration  with 
many  of  your  readers,  perhaps  the  following  may  not  be  too  trifling 
to  insert  in  your  Magazine.     Mr.  Claughton,   of  Hasland,   has  in  his 
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possession  (tarden  Sticks  which  have  been  in  constant  use  for  the 
last  25  years,  and  still  remain  as  perfect  and  free  from  decay  as 
when  first  used.  The  method  adopted  by  hifti  to  thus  preserve  them, 
is  as  follows  : — First,  they  are  made  of  red  deal,  they  are  then  placed 
in  a  situation  where  they  become  very  dry ;  when  in  this  condition 
they  are  soaked  in  a  quantity  of  Linseed  oil,  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  it  some  time :  when  removed  from  this  they  are  again  dried  for  a 
Aveek  or  two,  or  at  least  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  dry  up  all  moisture 
occasioned  by  the  soaking  in  the  oil.  ^Yhen  they  are  completely  dry 
they  are  painted  twice  over  with  Verdigris-  jiaint,  which  entirely  pre- 
serves them,  as  it- completely  prevents  anv  wet  from  possibly  pene- 
trating. 

Yoiu's,  &c., 
Chesterfield,  October  13,  1831.  William  Clal'ghton. 


Article  IX. — On  Preserving  Seeds  during  a   Voyage.     Bj 
Mr.  Thomas  Short,  Jim.,  of  Marton,  near  Bawtry. 

GeNTLExMEN, 

It  has  long  been  a  cause  of  regi'et  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  that  hitherto  no  simple  and  efficient 
means  have  been  devised  for  the  preserv'ation  of  seeds  during  long 
voyages.  Sugar,  salt,  and  paper  have  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
Avhich  having  proved  altogether  inefficient,  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
detail  any  particulars  relative  to  the  manner  of  employing  these.  I 
believe  Mr  Livingston  succeeded  in  drying  seeds  by  means  of  Pifofes- 
sor  Leslie's  instrument,  without  desti'oying  or  deteriorating  their 
vegetable  power,  but  so  great  is  the  inconvenience  attending  the  em- 
ployment of  this  instrument,  chiefly  from  the  incommodious  size  and 
form,  that  the  majority  of  travellers  cannot  possibly  avail  themselves 
of  the  use  of  it. 

The  following  method  will  answer  perfectly  well,  and  appears  pre- 
ferable to  Leslie's  instrument,  in-as-much  as  it  combines  the  three-fold 
advantage  of  cheapness,  efficiency,  and  extreme  simplicity  : — Let  the 
seeds  which  are  to  be  preserved  be  immersed  in  a  sh'ong  solution  of 
Gum  Arabic ;  then  let  them  be  carefully  dried,  and  without  any  fur- 
ther preparation  they  will  become  perfectly  secured  against  the  injurious 
consequences  of  a  humid  and  variable  atmosphere,  and  not  subject  to 
mildew,  and  therefore  enabled  to  retain  their  vitality  after  the  most 
protracted  voyage. 

Those  who  are  insensible  to  the  delightful  and  scientific  recreation 
of  the  flower  garden,  may  deem  my  communication  void  of  interest. 
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> 
and  altogether  useless,  but  to   persons   of  a  difTerent  character,  and 

more  especially  to  ladies,— whose  minds  are  so  admirably  adapted  to 

the  investigation  and  pursuit  of  pleasures  of  this  nature, — any   simple 

discovery  which  may  enhance  the  attractive   splendour  of  the   flower 

o-arden,    or  be  in  any  ^^'ay  an  accession  to  so   truly  fertile  a  source 

of  intellectual  delight,  will  be  hailed  as  no  despicable  contribution  to 

their  edification  and  amusement. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Marton,  near  Bawtry,  Thomas  Short,  .Jun. 

iVoy.  31,  1831. 


Article  X. — Rejnarks  on  the  Gardens  ofT.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 
President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  at  Down- 
ton-Castle.     By  F.  H.  8. 

Gentlemen, 

On  a  visit  this  Autumn  to  Downton  Castle,  onr  highly  res- 
pected and  worthy  President  was  so  kind  as  to  show  me  many  of  his 
experiments  under  operation,  as  v/ell  also  as  to  state  his  experience  in 
other  things,  some  of  which  may  be  worthy  a  place  in  your  Register. 

First  then.  Hot  Water,  (don't  be  alarmed,  tho'  I  wish  you  and  Hot 
Water  better  fi-iends.)  Mr.  Knight  says,  Ai^ater  heated  to  the  degree 
of  150  will  kill  any  insect  on  the  Pine.  His  gardener  has  proved  it 
under  his  own  (Mr.  Knight's)  observation.  I  understand  they  were 
watered  with  a  syringe,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  though  Mr. 
Knight  has  had  very  little  trouble  with  insects  on  his  Pines,  his  fruit- 
ing house  being  a  curvilinear.  1  believe,  with  him,  that  the  insects 
will  not  increase  so  readily  under  a  strong  light. 

The  varieties  of  Persian  Melons  were  very  fine,  growing  in  a  small 
house,  in  pots,  placed  on  the  flue  in  front,  and  trained  up  trellis  work 
near  the  glass.  The  fi-uit  of  course  resting  on  the  trellis.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  weight  of  one  of  the  fruit  1  lifted  up,  and  have  no  doubt 
they  are  much  superior  in  flavour  to  those  grown  in  dung  heat.  Mr. 
Knight  has  holes  in  the  front  walls  of  his  Pine  and  Melon  houses,  to 
admit  air,  which  coming  in  near  the  flue,  drives  up  the  heat,  and 
causes  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  house,  ^^•hich  passes  off  near  the  top  of 
the  back  wall.  Of  course  more  heat  is  required  by  keeping  a  constant 
circulation  of  air.  The  Melons  also,  in  frames,  heated  with  dung 
linings,  have  air  admitted  through  the  lining  up  the  bed  to  the  fi-ame. 

Mr.  Knight's  Potatoes  were  worthy  of  notice.  The  crop  in  the 
fie^l  was  vei-y  strong,  planted  nearly  three  feet  row  from  row.  Whole 
Potatoes  planted,  and  pretty  thick  in   a  row.     The  soil  seemed   \ei'y 
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shallow,  as  nearly  all  of  it  was   taken  up   in   earthing.     Mr.   Knight 
t;aid  he  expected  700  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Watering  Celery,  at  Downton,  is  done  by  causing  a  stream  to  run 
through  the  trenches;  and  Mr.  Knight's  fine  Marrow  Peas  T  found 
attended  to  by  the  same  kind  of  watering,  a  drill  drawn  out  on  one 
side  the  row;  by  which  means  they  are  kept  longer  in  bearing. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 
Lancashire,  Norember  7,  1831.  F.   H.  S. 


Article  XI. — On  the  '^Cottage -Homes  of  England^     By 

Philo-Cot. 

* 
Gentlemen, 

If  the  following  observations  fall  in  with  the   plan  of  your 
\\'ork,  they  are  entirely  at  your  service. 


"  The  Cottage-Homes  of  England  ! 

"  By  thousands  on  her  plains  ; 
"They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silv^y  brooks, 

"  And  round  the  hamlet  Fanes. 
"  Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep 

"  Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves, 
"And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

'•  As  the  bird  beneath  the  eaves." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  language  a  more  glow- 
ing, a  more  just  description  of  that  fascinating   featiu-e  of  landscape, 
the  Cottdges  of  England,  than  the  fair  authoress  has  comprized  in  the 
stanza  selected  for  my  motto.     This  stanza,  however,  is  but  one  of  a 
series  descriptive  of  the  "  Homes  of  England,"   and  its  beautifid  tran- 
sition to  the  home  of  the  lowly  cottager,  will  ever  be  admired  by   the 
lover  of  simplicity  in  poetry.      The  poetess  seems,  however,  rather  to 
have  alluded  to  the  period  thus  described  by  Goldsmith, — 
"  A  time  there  was  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
"When  ev'ry  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man; 
"  For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
"Just  gave  what  life  requir'd,  but  gave  no  more: 
"His  best  companions,  Innocence  and  Health; 
"And  his  best  wishes,  ignorance  of  wealth," 
than  to  the  degraded  cottager  of  the  present  day.     In  such  a  state  a 
labourer  would  enjoy  the  happiness  of  his  own  fire-side,  and  the  cot- 
tage home  of  England  would  be  an  enviable  situation  to  every   mind 
which  could  appreciate  the  value  of  content  and  competence. 
"But  times  are  alter'd!     Trade's  unfeeling  train 
"  Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain  ; 
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"Alon^  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
"Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose, 
"  And  every  want  to  Luxury  allied, 
"And  every  pang  that  Folly  pays  to  Pride  5 
"Those  gentler  hours  that  Plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
"Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room, 
"Those  healthful  sports  that  grac'd  the  peaceful  scene, 
"  Liv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green  j 
"These  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
"And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more!" 
The  state  of"  the  cottager  is  clianged,  and  fi'om  causes  wliich  I  shall 
not  at  present  attempt  to  enquire  into ;  he^  in  too  many  instances,   no 
longer  finds  a  Jiome  under  the  roof  which  covers  all  he   has  dear  in 
the  world,  for  Want  has  taken  possession  of  his  hearth,  (no  longer  a 
fire-siJe,)    and  Disease  and  Peiuny,    have  supplanted   Health  and 
Innocence. 

In  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  no  object  is  more  charming  than  a 
Cottaije,  whether  situated  on  a  barren  heath,  with  no  other  accom])a- 
niment  than  a  blasted  pine,  or  under  the  shelter  of  an  impervious 
wood,  on  the  borders  of  a  rippling  stream,  or  on  the  summit  of  a  rock, 
to  all  appearance  inaccessible  to  human  foot;  it  gives  an  interest  t(t 
the  landscape,  and  adds  a  beauty  to  every  scene :  and  perhaps  for  no 
other  reason,  than  that  it  is  simple  in  its  form,  and  suitable  in  its  ma- 
terials, to  the  situation  it  occupies,  having  in  its  general  effect  nearly 
as  much  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  Nature  as  of  Art.  These  are 
points  which  \\'iU  ever  recommend  it  to  the  eye  of  Taste,  and  present 
it  as  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the  artist. 

Here  I  would  be  understood  to  allude  not  to  those  fanciful  nonde- 
script buildings,  which  have  now  assumed,  in  defiance  of  all  language, 
the  name  of  cottages,  but  the  real  abode  of 

" A  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride," 

which  through  a  long  series  of  ages  have  borne  the  name  of  English 
Cottages,  where  Industry  has  flourished,  where  Independence  has 
been  nurtured,  where  Liberty  has  been  matured;  dwellings,  humble  as 
they  are,  which  have  given  hosts  of  defenders  to  their  country,  and  in 
despite  of  all  intimidations,  have  supported  the  inherent  rights  and 
privileges  of  Britons. 

The  periodical  publications  of  the  present  day  teem  with  projects 
for  ^^'atnelinratiny  the  condition  of  tlie  labouring  poor,"  but  these  pro- 
jects seldom  go  farther  than  to  the  erecting  of  new  fancifid  edifices, 
possessing  in  many  cases,  much  beauty,  and  even  elegance,  but  which 
are  totally  unfit  for  the  inmates,  for  whom  they  are  designed.  They 
certainh'  ornament  a  park,  and  improA^e  the  appearance  of  a  domain, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  peasant  and  his 
family.     A  cottager  requires  no  ornament;  his  wants  are  few  and  sim. 
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pie,  and  all  he  needs  is  the  means  of  supplying  them  at  the  least  ex- 
pense. It  is  not  so  much  in  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  (though 
elegantly  laid  down  in  the  plans  submitted  to  the  public,)  that  the 
comfort  of  the  cottager  consists,  but  in  the  power  of  using  his  rooms 
to  the  best  advantage.  Whether  he  has  a  pantry  or  a  cellar,  is  of 
little  consequence  to  him,  providetl  it  be  well  stored  with  such  food  as 
^s  necessary ;  and  Avhethei-  he  sleej)s  in  >  parlour  or  a  chamber,  is  of 
as  little  consequence,  if  he  has  in  either  room  a  good  wholesome 
bed,  on  which  he  can  rest  his  limbs  after  the  labour  of  the  day :  but 
there  is  one  thing,  an  apjieudage  to  his  cottage,  which  to  me  appears 
indispensable,  and  for  these  simple  reasons,  that  it  will  increase  his 
enjoyment,  augment  his  comfort,  and  endear  to  his  heart,  and  to  the 
hearts  of  the  surrounding  family,  the  pleasures  of  the  "  Cottage 
Home."  This  appendage  is  a  garden;  and  this  garden  should  be  of 
such  a  size  as  to  produce,  in  plenty,  table  vegetables  of  every  des- 
cription;  potatoes  for  winter  use,  and  the  most  usual  kinds  of  fruit; 
a  part,  too,  should  be  preserved  for  the  cultivation  of  a  few  choice  or 
pleasing  flowers  :  for  these,  though  they  may  not  be  included  among 
the  absolute  necessane?  of  life,  add  a  charm  and  enjoyment  to  exist- 
ence ;  they  inoreover  furnish  support  for  a  hive  or  two  of  Bees,  and 
thus  produce  a  certain  profit,  almost  without  labour. 

A  garden,  suppose  of  about  a  rood  of  land,  well  managed,  would 
thus  add  much  to  the  comforts  of  a  labourer  and  his  family,  and  as 
the  cultivation  would  be  in  a  great  measure  the  province  of  the  wife 
and  elder  children,  with  what  the  husband  could  do  in  light  mornings, 
before  the  time  of  his  regular  work,  or  in  fine  evenings  after  it  was 
concluded,  the  produce  of  the  garden  would  be  so  much  gained  from 
time  otherwise  unemployed,  or  unprofitably  spent;  and  the  Radishes 
from  being  just  drawn,  thL-  Beans  or  Peas  fresh  gathered,  or  the  Cab- 
bage newly  cut,  would  be  eaten  with  a  much  greater  relish  at  the 
evening  meal,  than  if  they  had  been  purchased  at  the  last  market. 

To  give  directions  fof-  stocking  such  a  garden  with  suitable  fruits 
and  vegetables,  or  for  cultivating  them  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  is  out  of  my  province,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
practical  men  among  the  correspondents  to  the  Horticultural  Register, 
would  feel  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  contributing  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  couched  in  such  plain  familiar  language,  as  a  simple  cot- 
tager can  understand,  and  understanding,  can  reduce  to  practice. 

Another  addition  I  think  might  be  made  to  the  cottager"?  comforts, 
at  comparatively  little  expense,  and  this  is  the  cultivatio)i  of  a  hardy 
Vine :  by  covering  the  walls  of  the  house  it  would  add  much  to  the 
bieauty  of  ihe  dwelling,  and  if  pioperly  trahicd  and  managed,   would 
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afford  a  treat  which  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  labourer,  a  taste  of 
Grapes,  either  eaten  green,  made  into  small  tarts,  like  goosebeiries, 
or  pressed  and  fermented  for  wine.  These  certainly  would  not  have 
the  size  or  flavour  of  hothouse  Grapes,  nor  would  the  wine  be  like 
Port  or  Frontigiiac,  but  they  would  be  a  luxury  to  a  poor  man;  and 
why  a  poor  man  should  not  have  his  luxuries  as  well  as  a  rich  one,  1 
can  see, no  reason,  especially  4vhen  they  can  be  procured  at  so  cheap 
a  rate. 

The  Vine,  I  may  be  told,  will  not  succeed  generally  in  Britain ;  to 
this  I  answer,  that  it  did  succeed  formerly,  and  that  even  at  North 
AHertqn,  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  remarkable  size,  and  which  annually 
bore  a  profusion  of  fine  Grapes,  stood  for  more  than  t\\'o  centuries, 
in  the  midland  counties  it  still  grows,  and  bears  fruit;  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  nothing  but  an  interest  in  its  cultivation  is  wanting,  to 
render  it  the  general  climber  of  the  cottage. 

Agam  I  would  observe  that  I  am  no  practical  man ;  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  cultivation  of  the  Vine.  I  must  therefore  trust  as  before 
to  the  philanthropy  of  the  Conductors,  or  some  of  their  correspondents, 
for  a  statement  of  what  Vines  are  most  hard}^  for  open  air  growth, 
what  soil  is  most  j)roper  for  them  to  be  j)lanted  in,  and  the  manner  of 
training  and  pruning  them.  This  will  be  conferring  a  real  obligation 
on  the  cottager,  as  by  giving  him  a  new  stimulus  to  his  exertions  it 
will  add  another  chai-m  to  home. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  ''  condition  of  tlie  poor 
may  be  bettered,"  without  subjecting  any  one  to  one  farthing  of  loss 
or  expense.  For  his  garden  and  cottage  he  would  be  able  to  pay  a 
reasonable  rent,  and  the  profit  he  made  of  it  would  depend  on  his  own 
exertions.  His  low  wages  would  be  helped  out  without  his  being 
degraded  by  application  to  the  parish  for  relief,  and  he  would  feel 
within  himself  an  idea  of  independence,  because  he  could  provide  for 
his  own  wants  by  his  own  industiy.  His  family  would  grow  res- 
pected and  res])ectable,  he  would  feel  he  had  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  and  the  pride  of  his  heart  would  be,  "The  Cottage 
Home  of  England!" 

It  will  be  perceived,  in  this  rude  essay  that  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  other  cottage  comforts.  The  cow,  the  pig,  and  the  poultry 
have  not  entered  into  my  plan,  because  they  could  not  (particularly 
the  two  former,)  be  procured  without  considerable  expeifee ;  nor  have 
T  said  mucli  more  of  the  improved  pictm-esque  a]ipearance  of  a  cottage 
with  such  an  adjunct  as  a  well  cultivated  garden.  Though  I  am  not 
a  cultivator,  I  may  perhaps,  if  this  be  well  received,  in  some  future 
number  trouble  you  with  a  plan  or  two  of  such  gardens  as  will  be 
most  suitable  for  cottages,  and  give  you  a  perspective  view  of  one   of 
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tJie  cottages  improved  <is  I   have   hinted,  in  contrtijit   with   the  same 
cottage  iji  its  former  state.  '      ■' 

Hoping  to  see  the  time  «'hen  every  English  Cottager  shall  possess 
what  may  emphatically  by  called   "A  Home!" 

1  remain,  (TCntlemen, 

Yours,'     ''■  >i  '■ , . 
Derhij,  Noremher  5,i^-6\.  •t*MUt^iCOT- 


Article  XII. — On  a  Sinf/nlar  Variathm  in  the  Leaves  of  a 
Mulherrji  Tree.     By  W.  R ,  oi'  Palinev's  Green. 

Gentlemen, 

I  THINK  the  enclosed  specimens,  and  their  history,  sufficiently 
curious  for  insertion  in  your  Magazine; — if  you  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
it  will  be  easy  for  you,  by  means  of  a  dotted  outline,  to  give  your  readers 
an  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

I  came  to  the  house  in  which  I  now  reside,  about  fifteen  months  ago, 
and  was  pleased  to  find  in  my  garden,  amongst  a  pretty  good  collection 
of  fruit  trees,  a  Mvlbefry  Tree.  Now,  Gentlemen,  you  must  be  aware 
that  to  a  mind  at  all  cultivated,  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  garden,  does 
not  entirely  arise  from  the  gratification  it  affords  the  senses,  but  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  associations  which  its  fruits  and  flowers  have  with  the 
most  elegant  and  cherished  ideas  of  that  mind.  A  Rose  is  not  only  a 
beautiful  flower,  displaying  a  charming  colour,  and  yielding  a  delicious 
smell,  but  it  is  the 

"Tendre  fruit  des  pleurs  d' Aurore, 

"  Objet  dcs  baisirs  du  Zephyr, 

"  Reine  de  I' empire  de  Flore;" 

it  is  the  dearest  theme  of  the  poet,  from  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  to  the 
Anacreon  of  our  own  day.  Indeed,  not  a  flower  or  a  fruit,  but,  by  its 
associations,  or  its  power  to  force  us 

"To  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God," 
possesses  a  charm  for  the  reflecting  mind ;   far,  far  beyond  the  works  of 
man. 

It  were  easy  for  the  pen  to  run  riot  on  this  theme  ; — but,  this  is  an 
account  of  a  Mulberry  Tree.  The  idea  of  this  tree  is  so  immediately 
connected  with  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  that  the  bare  mention  of  it, 
carries  us  away  to  New  Place,  at  Stratford:  we  see  that  bard,  who  has  im- 
mortalized himself,  and  the  language  he  wrote  in,  delighting,  as  all  great 
minds  must,  in  the  productions  of  Nature,  planting  his  Mulberry  Tree,  in 
the  town  of  his  birth.  From  the  day  that  this  became  known,  there  is  no 
Shakespearean  who  does  not  eat  the  delicious  fruit  with  additional  zest; — 
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and  on  learning  there  was  a  Mulberry  Tree  in  my  crarden,  I  ran  to  see  it 
with  more  eagerness  than  any  otlier  object  in  my  little  domain. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  found  my  tree  a  poor,  deformed  and  stunted  invalid ; 
full  of  canker,  dead  branches,  and  everything  unhealthy.  I  learnt  that  the 
Jady  who  had  planted  it,  being  pleased  to  see  her  grand-children  seated 
beneath  it,  had  ordered  a  mound  of  earth  to  be  piled  round  it,  half-way 
up  the  stem,  and  this  being  covered  with  turf,  and  necessarily  excluding 
all  nourishment  from  the  elements  to  the  roots,  had  produced,  as  I  ima- 
gine, the  effects  I  describe.  I  looked  at  my  Mulberry  Tree,  almost  in 
despair ;  but  taking  courage,  f  set  to  work  with  it  immediately. — I  re- 
moved the  bank  from  the  stem,  and  clearing  away  the  mould  quite  down 
to  the  roots,  supplied  its  place  with  several  barrowfuUs  of  rotten  dung. 
I  cut  out  all  the  dead  branches  and  most  cankered  places,  and  then  scoured 
every  part  of  it  well  with  a  brush  and  strong  soap-suds.  In  addition  to 
this,  every  washing-day,  I  had  several  pails  of  soap-suds  poured  round 
the  bottom  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  reach  all  the  roots.  My  tree,  in  the 
spring,  looked  much  the  better  for  my  care;  the  buds  showed  well,  but 
all  the  fruit  was  destroyed  by  that  cruel  night  of  the  6th  of  May,  which, 
I  think,  will  be  strongly  marked  hi  every  gardener's  journal  of  this  year. 
With  summer,  however,  it  revived,  but  bore  no  fruit. 

I  now  come  to  the  cause  of  my  addressing  ycfti.  The  new  shoots  it 
made,  are  the  most  extraordinary  in  size,  length,  and  healthiness  of  ap- 
pearance, I  ever  saw  a  tree  make ;  but  strange  to  tell,  while  the  leaves 
of  the  old  part  of  the  tree  were  the  regular  Mulberry  leaf,  [fig.  39]  all 
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those  of  the  new  shoots  were,  and  are,  shaped  like  a  Vine  or  Oak  leaf. 
[fig.  40]  The  lexUiie,  substance,  and  feel  of  the  leaf  are  the  true  Mul- 
berry, but  the  shape  of  every  leaf  of  the,  new  shoot  is  such  as  yon  see  in 

40 
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the  specimen  I  send  you.  In  my  neighbourhood  we  have  several  good 
gardeners,  to  whom  I  have  shewn  this  curiosity,  as  likewise  to  some 
other  first-rate  horticultural  men.  As  none  of  these  have  ever  seen  such 
an  instance,  I  am  induced  to  send  this  account  to  you,  to  see  if  it  will 
elicit  from  any  of  your  correspondents,  a  solution  of  the  cause  of  this, 
and  its  probable  effect  upon  the  tree. 

Gentlemen, 

Yours,  obediently, 
Palmer's  Green,  Oct.  24,  1831.  W.  R. 


Article  XIII. — De.^cription  of  a  Circular  House  for  Forcing 
Grapes  the  whole  Year.  By  Mr.  John  Haythorn,  late 
Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Middleton,  WoUaton 
Hall,  near  Nottingham. 

Gentlemen, 

As  you  seem  to  have  considered  my  ideas  on  the  erection  of 
a  House  for  growing  early  Grapes  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Register,  I 
have  again  sent  you  a  few  thoughts,  which,  though  hastily  put  together 
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in  writing,  may  perhaps  not  be  altogether  without  use  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

My  design  is,  to  form  a  house  in  which  the  forcing  may  be  continued 
throughout  the  whole  year.  It  struck  me  that  a  circular  one  [fig.  41] 
would  be  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce regular  crops  of  G  apes. 
I  will  suppose  it  to  be  from  40 
to  50  or  60  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  the  front  built  so  that 
the  Amines  may  be  taken  in  and 
out  at  pleasure,  having  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Vines  accord- 
ding  to  the  size  of  the  house, 
and  the  quantity  of  fruit  requi- 
red. These  Vines  should  be 
introduced  through  the  front, 
in  regular  succession  ;  five,  six, 
or  seven,  every  three  or  four 
months,  exposing  them  again  as  the  wood  becomes  ripe,  and  the  fruit 
is  gathered. 

Or  the  house  might  be  parted  into  4  divisions,  [fig.  42]  by  glass  par- 
titions, to  answer  for  the 
four  seasons,  and  by  way 
of  saving  glass,  the  roof 
might  have  only  one  half 
framed  and  glazed,  and  be 
made  to  turn  round  on  the 
front  and  centre  plaits,  by 
means  of  grooves  and  rol- 
lers, so  as  to  cover  any  two 
of  the  divisions.  I  will 
suppose,  to  begin  forcing 
in  the  spring,  the  summer 
division  would  be  covered 
at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  be  coming  on  slowly, 
When  the  spring  crop  is 
cut,  the  roof  must  be  mo- 
ved over  the  autumnal  division,  and  so  on  to  the  winter,  covering  and 
exposing.  The  roof  must  be  made  to  fix  closely  over  each  partition, 
&c.  In  a  house  about  45  or  50  feet  in  circumference,  each  division 
would  contain  six  or  seven  Vines,  \^hich  v\ith  good  management  would 
produce  about  two  hundred  bunches  of  Grapes,  so  lliat  the  four  di- 
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visions  would  annually  bring  eight  hundred  bunches,  or  thereabouts. 
Pots  of  Vines,  Peaches,  or  Strawberries,  might  be  introduced  at  dif- 
ferent seasons.  This  house  should  have  a  hot  air  chamber,  [fig.  43] 
(a)  which  should  be  sunk  sufficiently  below  the  level  of  the  ground  (6  b) 

to  admit  a  person  to  do 
repairs  at  the  flues,  &c., 
whenever  it  was  required. 
For  this  purpose  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  door 
against  the  fire  place.  No 
more  than  one  fire  would 
be  required  to  work  the 
house  at  all  seasons:  the 
flue  (c  c)  would  run  round 
the  chamber,  and  the  heat 
might  be  admitted  into  the 
house  by  holes  made  in  the 
floor  of  each  division.  The 
floor  might  be  supported 
by  perforated  walls,  or  by 
cast-iron  bearers.  I  think  chambering  is  the  best  method  yet  invented, 
being  the  safest  and  least  expensive,  as  it  regards  the  consumption  of 
fuel.  If  it  was  objectionable  to  have  the  chimney  in  the  centre  of  the 
house  the  flue  migiit  be  made  to  terminate  at  some  wall  near,  or  in  a 
shrubbery  ;  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  heat,  when  the  fire  was  not 
at  work,  it  would  be  necessary  to  fix  a  damper  outside,  for  if  a  body  of 
heat  was  confined  in  the  chamber,  constant  fire  would  not  be  required. 

T!ie  roof  itself  should  be  supported  by  a  pillar  in  the  centre,  formed 
into  a  cylinder  [d]  left  open  at  the  top,  and  to  prevent  the  rain  from  fall- 
ing in,  a  cap  might  be  fixed  over  it.  Two  ventilators  might  be  made  in 
this  cylinder;  the  upper  one,  {e)  to  let  out  the  hot  air,  as  I  should  not 
recommend  the  sashes  on  the  roof  to  slide;  and  the  lower  one,  (/)  to 
let  in  cold  air,  which  might  also  be  admitted  through  each  partition, 
when  required.  Whenever  it  was  thought  necessary  to  steam  the  house, 
the  flues  should  have  a  quantity  of  water  thrown  on  them,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  it,  it-would  be  better  if  the  covering  of  the  flues  was 
a  little  scooped  out,  so  as  to  allow  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  remain  on 
the  top ; — this  would  give  up  a  constant  moisture  as  long  as  required. 

The  front  of  the  house  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet  high;  two  feet 
of  which,  should  be  brick-work,  and  the  remainder,  glass. 
*         I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 
.Ao«mgr/m»M,  cA'o?'.  12,   1831.  J.  Haythorn. 
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PART     II. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 
REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Article  I. — Reviewft  oJ\   and  Extracts  from,    Works  on 
Horticulture,  f^c. 

J  .—Gardener's  Magazine  ;  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
Published  every  two  montlis,  price  ^s.{5d. 

No.  34,  POR  October,  contains, 

A. Plan  for  Groiving  Early  Potatoes  and  Badishes.     By  Mb.  J.  H.-vythokn, 
ol  Wollaton,  near  Nottingham. 

Place  two  stages,  such  as  are  used  for  g-reenhouse  plants,  back  to  back,  fronting 
east  and  west,  (fig.  44)  and  form  the  shelves  into  hoxes  (a)  of  a  sufficient  depth 
for  soil,  and  of  any  convenient  length;   a  sort  of  frame,  or  square  trellis,  !^h)  shoiiM 

44 


S.H.    8C. 

be  raised  a  sufficient  height  above  the  boxes,  to  support  mats  for  proleetion 
against  frost  and  stormy  weather ;  such  boxes,  the  writer  says,  would  be  much 
better  than  a  sloping  bed,  as  they  would  receive  the  moisture  better,  as  well  as 
the  heat  from  the  dung.(f)  The  same  scheme  light,  perhaps,  answer  for  growing- 
early  fruits,  trained  on  trellises  in  the  position  of  the  protecting  covers.  In  win- 
ter draw  the  stages  from  under  the  protecting  trellis,  empty  the  boxes,  and  turn 
them  upside  down,  to  protect  Lettuce,  Endive,  &c  ,  from  wet  and  frost. 
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No.  35,  FOR  December,  contains 
Ah  account  of  a  IVatering  Dispatcher.     By  Mr.  Saul. 
In  volume  5,  p.  656,  is  fig-iired  and  described,  an  utensil  called  the  Sonde,  [figf.  45] 
which  is  a  watering'  machine,  said  to  be  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ar ranches  5 
and  where  much  watering  in   the  a 

open  air  is  requisite,  as  in  the  mar- 
ket gardens  of  !•  ranee  and  Italy. 
It  is  simply  a  cylinder,  of  copper, 
brass,  or  tin,  (wood  nii^ht  do,) 
with  the  battom  fixed  an  inch  or 
two  above  the  lower  rim,  and 
pierced  with  holes  like  the  rose  of 
a  common  watering  pot,  to  let  the  >4I 
water  enter  and  escape  ;  and  there  '^^1^^^ 

is  a  hole  in  the  handle  of  the  upper  ^  s.h.  sc. 

part  of  the  utensil,  [a)  to  let  the  air  escape  when  filling  with  water ;  the  way  to 
do  which,  is  to  plunge  it  in  a  well  or  cistern,  and  when  full,  the  person  who  carrie* 
it,  places  his  thumb  on  the  hole,(«)  or  turns  the  cock  [b);  to  let  the  water  escape, 
remove  the  thumb  or  return  the  cock.  Audio  vol.  7,  p.  219,  is  another  similar 
utensil,  called  the  Aquarian,  [fig.  4G]  by  Mr.  J.  Murray,  who  says  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  tender  exotics.  Its  intermission  is  under  the  most  perfect  control;  it 
is  filled  in  the  same  way  as  the  last,  and  47 

the  supply  is  retained  by  the  fall  of  the 
lever,  («)  which  renders  it  air-tight;  or 
the  finger  may  be  used  to  cover  the  hol« 
instead  of  the  lever. 


S.  H.  sc. 

The  improvement  in  Mr.  Saul's  Waterer,  [fig.  47]  is,  that  the  water  iafiHijiJig* 
has  not  to  enter  by  the  holes  through  which  it  is  subsequently  distributed  ;  this 
inconvenience  is  obviated,  by  means  of  a  lifting  clack,  (»/)  the  same  as  used  in  the 
Vol.  I,  No.  7.  RR 
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bucket  of  the  common  pump  :  this  clack  admits  the  water,  and  closes  securely 
when  the  Dispatcher  is  filled.  /;,  is  an  upper  valve,  which  is  raised  by  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  air,  as  the  water  rushes  in  at  «,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  has 
risen  to  the  height  of  the  cover,  (c)  the  valve  (^l>)  falls,  and  enables  the  user  to  take 
the  Dispatcher  where  he  pleases.  The  clack  will  not  allow  a  drop  of  water  to 
escape  from  beneath  it. 


2. — Flora  and  Pomona.    By  C.  Mc.Intosh,  C.M.H.S.,  &c.  8vo. 

coloured,  Is.Sd. 

Part  26,  for  December, 

CoNTAiiis  a  figure  of  the  Polygala  speciosa.  Showy  Milkwort. — (Polygalefe.) — 
This  beautiful  species  is  now  pretty  well  known  in  our  g-recnhouses  ;  it  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Cape,  in  1814.  It  is  very  impatient  of  damp,  and  is  easily  injured 
by  either  cold  or  drought.  It  strikes  from  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  taken  off 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  old,  so  as  to  allow  a  portion  of  it  to  be  attached  to  the 
cutting  :  plant  them  in  a  pot  of  fine  sand,  and  cover  them  with  a  bell  glass,  place 
them  in  a  dry  shady  frame,  &c.,  and  shade  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Metrosideros  speciosus,  Showy  Metrosideros. — (Myrtacese.) — This  splendid spa> 
cies  was  introduced  from  New  South  Wales,  in  1823.  Its  scarlet  flowers  are 
justly  considered  a  great  ornament  to  our  conservatories.  It  is  chiefly  propagated 
by  seeds,  which  have  the  property  of  retaining  their  vegetative  powers  for 
several  years.  The  seeds  succeed  best  if  sown  in  finely  sifted  sandy  peat,  and 
placed  either  in  a  cool  shaded  frame,  or  ou  a  shaded  shelf  in  the  greenhouse. 
Sweet,  in  his  Botanical  Cultivator,  says  "Cuttings  may  be  rooted,  but  not  without 
difficulty,  taken  off  in  the  ripened  wood,  and  planted  under  a  bell-glass  in  sand." 

On  the  Propagation  of  Bulbous-rooted  Plants. — As  many  are  found  to  be  very 
difficult  to  increase,  as  the  Crlnum  amubile,  Cyrtdnthtts  vbUqims,  Bruiisvigia 
fliixnosa,  Brunsvigia  Jnscphina,  <^-c.,  to  obviate  this  apparent  defect,  the  Editor 
recommends  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  bulb,  in  spring,  close  to  the  quick,  that  is, 
sufficiently  deep  to  destroy  the  heart  of  the  bulb,  whence  the  flower-stems,  and 
leaves  proceed :  by  this  check  oft'sets  will  be  formed  5  it  is  necessary,  however, 
to  be  careful  that  no  water  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  bulb,  and 
as  a  primary  precaution,  it  is  recommended  to  invert  the  plant,  that  any  moisture 
proceeding  from  the  wound  may  escape;  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  decay,  pounded 
charcoal  may  be  applied  once  a  day,  or  every  other  day. 

Ow  the  Propagatioti  of  the  Genus  Riibus. — Those  of  this  Genus  that  do  not 
root  freely  when  laid  in  the  usual  way,  may  be  readily  struck,  if  the  point  of  the 
shoot  be  placed  about  an  inch  in  the  ground.  The  sap  thus  checked,  will  form  a 
callosity  or  bulb-like  appearance,  from  whence  roots  will  soon  issue,  which  when 
they  have,  it  may  be  separated  from  the  parent. 

On  the  Propagation  of  the  Asclepias  iuhei-osn . — Thesysten  reconunended  is  to 
craft  the  tops  of  the  roots,  each  having  a  bud  or  eye,  upon  tire  roots  of  any  of  the 
more  common  and  hardy  species  of  Asclepias. 
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Article  II. — Reviews  of,  and  Extracts  from,   Works  on 
Botany,   8fc. 

1. — Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  &c.  (New  Series)  By  John 
LiNDLEY,  F.R.S.,  &c.     Monthly.     8vo.  4s.  coloured. 

Part  176,  for  December,  contains 

Semi-double  Tree  Peeony. — A  valuable  hybrid,  from  the  P.  Moi/fa»,  described 
by  Mr.  Sabine,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  under  the  nameofP.Moutaii 
carriea plena.  The  colour  of  the  fiower  is  white,  tinted  with  a  flesh-coloured 
blush,  giving  it  a  very  delicate  appearance.  Caprifolium  occidentdle,  The 

North-west  Honeysuckle. — A  iiandsome  species,  native  of  the  north-west  coast 
of  North  America;  it  is  a  perfectly  hardy  creeper,  and  has  flowers  of  a  dark 
red,  or  vermillion  colour.  Mcid/a  elegans.  Elegant  Madia. — A  yellow  flow- 
ering hardy  annual,  discovered  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  by 
Mr.  Douglas.  StijlidiumfascicnlutiDn,  Fascicled  Stylidium. — An  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  green-house  annual,  like  the  rest  of  its  genus,  possessing 
the  curious  property  of  having  the  column,  or  support  of  the  anthers  and 
stigma,  endowed  with  an  irritability  of  so  active  a  kind,  that  the  slightest 
touch  of  a  pin  on  the  outside  of  it,  wlien  curved,  is  sufficient  to  make  it  leap 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  flower,  and  invert  the  whole  of  its  highly  curious 
apparatus  of  propagation.  Scutellaria  alpina,  Alpine  Scutellaria. — A  beau- 
tiful herbaceous  plant,  having  purple  and  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  Azdleanudijlura,  var.  scintilla )is,  Sparkling 
Azalea. — This  is  one  of  the  Higliclere  varieties,  and  is  very  brilliant,  having 
flowers  of  a  bright  orange  tinted  with  vermillion.  Cyrtdnthus  cdrncnx,  Flesh- 
coloured  Cyrtanthus. — This  is  a  handsome  bulbous  plant,  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

2. — Botanical  Cabinet.  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.     Monthly.  4to. 
coloured,  5s. ;    8vo.  partly  coloured,  2s.6rf. 

P.4RT  176,  FOR  December,  contains 
Liparis priijchibi^. — A  stove  plant,  with  orange-coloured  flowers;    supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  China.         T'ismea  glabra. — A  handsome  red-flowering  stove 
plant,  from  South-America.         Sphtrroldbinm  vimineum, — A  yellow  flowering 
broom-like  plant;    a  native  of  New  South  Wales.  Calceoldria  purpUrea, 

Purple  Calceolaria. — It  requires  the  green-house;  and  is  a  native  of  South 
America.  GilUcsia  grandnea. — A  curious  green-house  plant,  with  green 
flowers ;  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  M'Rae,  at  Valparaiso.  (lladinli's  Nn- 
talhisis. — This  splendid  species  is  a  native  of  Natal,  on  the  south  east  coast  of 
Africa;  its  colours  are  a  yellow  ground,  richly  striped  and  spotted  with  ver- 
million and  light  red.  Pofenfilla  Caldlra. — A  neat  little  hardy  perennial 
plant,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  silvery  leaves;  very  suitable  for  rock 
work.  It  is  a  native  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Erica  empefrdldes. — having 
white  flowers;  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  well  known  in  our  green- 
houses. Erica  calostoma. — This,  much  resembles  the  E.  veutricosa;  hence 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  that  speties.  HibranUms pdlUdus, — A  bul- 
bous greenhouse  plant,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  introduced  in  1830,  from 
Valparaiso,  by  Mr.  George  Eglinton.    '  ..    '• 
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3. — CuRTis's  Botanical  Maga/ine,  &c.  (New  Serie?)  Edited  by 
Dr.  Hooker.     Montlily.     3s.6d.  coloured,   3s.  plain. 

No.  60,  FOR  December. 
This  Number  completes  the  5th  volume  of  the  new  series,  or  the  48th  volume 
of  the  v^ork,  and  contains, —  Peristvria  eldfa,  Lofty  Dove-flower. — (Orchideae.) 
— A  parasite,  with  a  bulb  as  large  as  a  Swan's  egg;  and  bearing  yellowish- 
white  flowers.  Orobi/s  canescens,  Canescent Bitter-Vetch. — (Legumin6sEe.) 
— This  is  a  very  desirable  species,  with  purple  flowers;  and  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fischer.  Cephalotus  folliculdris,  FoUicled  Cephalotus. — (Ros^ceae.) 
This  highly-curious  plant  was  discovered  by  M.  Labillardiere,  in  Leuwin's- 
Land.  It  has  a  number  of  pitcher-shaped  appendages  of  an  ovate  form, 
situated  amongst  its  leaves,  which,  like  the  famous  Neptiithes,  have  a  very 
striking  appearance.  Bdnksia  mcd/a,  Intermediate  Banksia. — (Protekce^e.) 
— The  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  a  dull  yellow,  densely  collected  into  a 
broadly-oblong  terminal  head.  The  seeds  were  gathered  on  the  south- 
western shores  of  New  Holland,  by  Mr.  Baxter.  Bapttsta  perfoliiita. 
Perfoliate  Baptista. — (Leguminosae.) — An  herbaceous  greenhouse  plant  with 
pale  yellow  flowers.  It  was  introduced  by  the  late  S.  Elliott,  Esq.,  and 
by  Dr.  Wray,  of  Augusta,  from  Georgia,  where  it  grows  on  dry  sandy 
hills.  Moun'ma  obtii^ifoUa,  Blunt-leaved  Monnina.— (Polygileae.) — This 
purple  flowering  stove- plant,  was  introduced  from  Lurin,  near  Lima,  by  Mr. 
Cruckshanks. 

4.^The  British  Floaver  Garden.     By  Rorert  Sweet,  F.L.S. 
8vo.      Monthly.     3s.  coloured,    2s. 3(/.  plain. 

No.  31,  FOR  December,  contains 
Phyci'lla  Ig/iea  va.T,  piilc/ira.  Miss  Reinagle's  Chili  Lily. — (Amaryllidea.) — 
A  bright  red  flowering  plant,  a  native  of  the  vicinity  of  Valparaiso,  in  Chili. 
Strepfanthcra  ci'/prea.  Copper-coloured  Streptanthera. —  (Irlde».) — This  is  an 
elegant  species,  introduced  by  Mr.  Synnot,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Primula  cilidta,  Fringed  Primrose. — (Primul'kceae.) — A  suitable  little  plant  for 
rock  work;  the  flowers  are  a  pale  flesh  colour.  Leiicocdrpus (tldtus,'Wing- 
ed-stalked  Leucocarpus. — (Scrophularlnae.) — This  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  M.  Kunth's  Minudus  perfolidtus.  The  white  fruit  it  bears,  however, 
sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  the  Miini/li/s,  or  any  other  genus  hitherto 
established  among  the  ScropliularliKe. 

5. — The  Botanic  Garden,  &c.     By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.    Montlily. 
4to.     Large  paper,  ls.6d.,    small  1*. 

No.  84,  FOR  December,  contains 

Salpiglossis  stramtnea,  Straw-coloured  Salpiglossis. — (Solkneae.) — A  native  of 
Chili,  and  was  introduced  in  1824.  Jiithionvma  membrandcea.  Membranous 
podded  .'Ethionema, — (Cruciferae.) — This  is  a  small  neat  herbaceous  plant,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers;  was  raised  from  Persian  seeds,  imported  by  the  late 
Mr.  Barclay,  of  Bury  Hill.  Pentstemon  pulcfiellm,  Pretty  Pentstemon. — 
/Scrophalarinas.) — A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  in  1826,  and  not  uncom- 
mon in  some  of  our  gardens,  where  it  is  a  great  ornament.  Rudbeckia 
<^lumnarif,  Columnar  Rudbeckia.— (Composite.) — A  yellow  flowering  plant 
well  known  in  our  gardens ;  introduced  from  North  America,  in  1811, 
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PART  III. NATURAL    HISTORY. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I.— Some  account  of  the  Natural  Habits' of  the 
Kingfisher.  (Alcedo  Ispida,  Linn.)  By  Joseph  Paxton, 
F.L.S.  &  H.S.,  one  of  the  Conductors. 


o.  J  £W iTi',  del.  cl  sc. 


The  weight  of  this  bird  (according  to  Professor  Rennie,  in  his  new 
edition  of  Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary,)  is  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
its  length  seven  inches;  the  bill  two  inches  long  of  the  male,  and  of  the 
female  not  quite  so  much.  It  is  well  known  that  it  forms  its  nest  in 
holes,  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  not  unfrequently  in  such  as  have  been 
formed  by  rats,  although  Professor  Rennie  seems  to  evince  some  doubts 
on  this  subject.  It  always  chooses  such  as  are  ascending,  and  generally 
goes  two  or  three  feet  in  the  bank  ;  "  at  the  end  is  scooped  a  hollow," 
says  Montagu,  "  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  quantity  of  small  fish  bones, 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  mixed  in  with  the  earth;  on  this  disgorged 
matter  the  female  lays  to  the  number  of  seven  eggs,  which  are  perfectly 
white  and  transparent,  and  of  a  short  oval  form,  each  weighing  about  a 
drachm."  As  these  bones  were  observed  to  be  in  the  holes  before  they 
had  any  eggs,  it  was  very  naturally  supposed,  by  Montagu,  that  both 
male  and  female  visited  the  hole  to  disgorge  this  matter,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  nest  with  it.  However,  Professor  Rennie  has  found  from 
repeated  observation  that  this  is  no  general  rule,  "for  the  exuviae  offish 
bones  ejected  "  by  them,  "as  is  done  by  all  birds  of  prey,  instead  of 
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being  dried  on  purpose  to  form  the  nest,"  he  has  found  "scattered 
about  the  hole  in  all  directions,  from  its  entrance  to  its  termination, 
without  the  least  order  or  working  up  with  the  earth,  and  all  these  moist 
and  fcEtid,"  whence  he  concluded  the  idea  of  Montagu  was  an  error.* 
It  commonly  frequents  the  hole  it  selects,  for  "a  series  of  years,  and  will 
not  abandon  it  though  the  nest  be  repeatedly  plundered  of  the  eggs  or 
young.  Small  fish,  such  as  Barristicles  and  Minnows,  seem  to  be  its 
principal  food,  but  it  will  eat  slugs,  worms,  and  leeches.  It  will 
occasionally  suspend  itself  on  the  wing,  and  dart  on  its  prey  like  the  Os- 
prey  ;  but  more  frequently  it  sits  perched  on  a  bough  over  the  water, 
and  pouncing  upon  the  small  fish  as  they  come  near  the  surface,  seizes 
them  with  its  bill.  It  is  rarely  seen  about  rocky  rapid  water,  where  the 
Dipper  chiefly  resorts,  but  is  frequently  found  about  wooded  streams,  and 
fish-ponds,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  large  salt  water  rivers,  and  estuaries." 

These  birds  are  said  to  be  very  shy  and  solitary.  Mr.  Jennings  re- 
marks, (in  his  Ornithologia,  page  172,)  that  "they  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
found  near  the  habitations  of  man."  In  some  parts,  however,  they  are 
far  from  uncommon  near  the  habitations  of  man,  neither  do  they  appear 
timid  when  approached  by  individuals,  but  will  sometimes  sit  until  per- 
sons advance  to  within  a  few  yards  of  them.  Mr.  Rennie  gives  us  an 
instance  of  this,  in  Montagu's  Dictionary,  p.  280,  where  he  observes 
when  speaking  on  its  habits,  "  it  is  not  so  very  shy  and  solitary  as  it  has 
been  represented,  for  it  has  more  than  once  allowed  me  to  approach 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  bough  on  which  it  was  perched.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  Kingfishers  very  often,  on  the  banks  of  a  brook  which 
runs  past  my  garden,  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  not  one  hundred  yards  from  my 
house.  A  Kingfisher's  nest  was  found,  with  young,  on  the  bank  of  the 
same  brook,  within  gun-shot  of  a  whole  rov/  of  houses."  And  a  similar 
remark  is  made  in  page  82,  vol.  4,  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 
This,  however,  must  be  understood  as  no  general  rule,  for  we  have  found 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  single  specimen  is  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  ;  and  even  when  one  has  been  observed,  it  has  made  a  speedy  re- 
treat before  it  could  be  approached  at  any  convenient  distance.  "  They 
fly  with  great  rapidity,  notwithstanding  their  wings  being  very  short ; 
the  motion  of  them  are  so  very  quick  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible. 
When  the  young  are  nearly  full  feathered  they  are  so  extremely  voraci- 
ous, that  the  old  birds  not  being  capable  of  supplying  them  with  food, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger,  they  are  continually  chirping,  and 
may  be  discovered  by  their  noise." 

Thousands  of  imaginary  virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  them  by  the 
superstition  of  the  ancients  ;  for  instance,  their  bodies,  when  dried,  were 
supposed  to  preserve  cloth  from  being  moth-eaten  ;  they  also  calmed 

'  It  is  evident  howrvcr,  tlie;;  flo  sonrHmes  form  their  nests  of  tlip  brtiirf,  as  mentioned 
by  !\Iontag!i.  one  tViat  was  taken  out  of  the  bunl;  of  a  little  riMilet  wliich  nuir.  throug^h  Chais- 
worlh  Park,  was  so  formed. 
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the  sea,  preserved  the  peace  of  famihes,  proved  a  sure  protection  against 
thunder,  and  augmented  hidden  treasures.  The  Tartars  of  Siberia  em- 
ployed their  skins  as  antidotes,  or  at  least  preventatives,  of  almost  every 
evil ;  and  in  many  cases  they  were  supposed  to  act  as  an  extraordinary 
charm,  wherever  they  were  introduced.  In  some  places  they  tear  off 
the  birds'  skins,  and  throw  them  into  water,  carefully  preserving  such 
as  swim,  from  the  belief,  that  if  with  them  they  touched  a  woman,  or 
even  her  clothes,  they  would  immediately  fall  in  love  with  her.  The 
Ostiacs,  a  particular  tribe,  took  off  the  skins  and  claws  of  these  birds, 
and  kept  them  in  a  sort  of  purse,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  so  long  as 
they  remained  in  possession  of  these  precious  charms,  they  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  every  misfortune. 

We  learn  from  Zinnani,  that  in  the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  this  bird 
breeds  twice  in  the  year.  And  Ovid  informs  us,  that  its  nest  was  a  float- 
ing one;*  and  among  other  wonderful  properties,  Aristotle  supposed 
it  to  have  the  power  of  staying  every  boisterous  wind,  in  order  that  the 
waters  might  be  preserved  smooth  during  the  time  of  its  incubation.f 
And  to  render  a  bird  with  such  charms,  complete,  the  poets  conferred  on  it 
the  power  of  song;  J — indeed,  there  was  scarce  any  good  property  which 
this  bird  was  not  supposed  to  possess.  Nor  was  this  superstition  confined 
to  the  ancients,  "I  have  once  or  twice"  says  Mrs.  Charlotte  Sm.ith,  in 
the  Natural  History  of  Birds,  vol.  I,  page  73,  "seen  a  stuffed  bird  of  this 
species,  hung  up  to  the  beam  of  a  cottage  ceiling,  and  imagined  that  the 
beauty  of  the  feathers  had  recommended  it  to  this  sad  pre-eminence,  till 
on  enquiry,  I  was  assured  that  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  weather-vane ; 
and  though  sheltered  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  wind,  never 
failed  to  show  every  change,  by  turning  its  beak  to  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  blew." 

It  has  however  lost  all  its  supposed  power,  amongst  the  scientific  of 
the  present  day,  and  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  without  either 
its  fine  melodious  song,  or  its  floating  nest,  it  still  however  retains  charms 
though  of  a  different  nature  to  those  of  the  ancients, — it  is  universally 
considered  the  most  beautiful  bird,  for  plumage,  in  Europe.  It  is  met 
with  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  to  confute  the  excellent  descriptions 
given  by  modern  writers,  on  the  natural  habits  of  this  charming  bird; 
but  to  detail  what  we  know  of  it,  from  actual  observation.  Having  be- 
come possessed  some  young  ones,  last  summer,  we  were  very  anxious  to 
rear  them ; — this  we  have  accomplished,  and  to  the  best  of  our  infor- 
mation, it  is  the  first  time  Kingfishers  were  ever  reared  by  hand.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  we  had  a  wire  cage  constructed,  about  ten  feet 

"  "Incubat  i^a/cyo«ff  pendentibus  tequore  nidis," — Ovid  Met.,  Lib.  xi. 
+  ''Dies  halcyonii  appellantur  septem  ante  bruraam  et  septem  a  brutna.'' — Arist.  Hist.  An. 

Lib.  v,  cap.  8- 
t  "Cum  sonat  halcjone  cantu,  nidosque  natantes, 
"linmota  g^estat  sopitis  fluctibus  unda." — Sitius  Ital.  Lib.  xiv,  p.275. 
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long,  and  four  broad;  the  back  part  of  the  cage  was  made  to  imitate 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  banks  of  a  river: — through  this  cage,  a  small 
stream  of  water  is  conducted,  in  which  the  birds  receive  their  food,  &c. 
When  the  young  birds  were  first  taken  from  the  nest.  Minnows  and 
Bullheads  were  their  principal  food,  they  have  since  been  fed  on  al- 
most every  species  of  fresh-water  fish,  although  they  evince  a  marked 
preference  to    Trout. 

Immediately  on  a  quantity  of  small  fish  being  put  into  the  stream 
of  water,  they  commence  killing  them,  regardless  of  who  may  be  near; 
and  so  surely  do  they  strike,  that  although  we  have  repeatedly  observed 
them,  we  never  yet  saw  them  miss  their  prey.  As  soon  as  they  have 
caught  a  fish  they  kill  it,  by  knocking  its  head  against  anything  that 
may  be  near  them.  The  quantity  of  fish  consumed  by  each  bird  is 
almost  incredible, — we  should  think,  on  the  average,  not  less  than  six 
ounces  a  day^  each;  they  could  not  exist  twenty-four  hours  without  food, 
they  so  quickly  digest  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  sole  reason 
of  the  Kingfisher  migrating  to  the  sea  side  on  the  approach  of  severe 
weather,  arises  from  the  voracity  of  its  appetite. 

They  are  quite  tame  and  domesticated,  frequently  sitting ;on  the 
head  or  shoulder  of  the  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  cleaning  out 
their  little  dwelling.  They  are  also,  very  cleanly,  we  have  observed 
them  to  dive  into  the  water  as  many  as  forty  times  incessantly,  for  the 
purpose  of  washing, — this  is  generally  done  in  the  evening. 

Although  they  appear  satisfied  with  their  confinement,  they  are  far 
from  being  friendly  with  each  other ;  they  fight  with  their  wings  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  the  Swan, — this  is  rather  surprising,  as  they 
are  very  dexterous  with  their  bills  when  seizing  their  prey. 

We  have  tried  to  rear  others,  in  a  common  cage,  feeding  them 
partly  on  flesh,  but  ne^'er  succeeded. 

J.  P. 


Article  II. — An  Account  of  different  species  of  Fungi, 
8;c.,  found  growing  iti  a  Marble  Quarry.  By  White 
Watson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire. 

Gentlemen, 

In  a  quarry  of  Black  Marble,  at  Ashford,  in  Derbyshire, 
made  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  driven  horizontally  into  the  said  hill 
side,  are  beds  of  marble  of  unequal  thickness,  lying  inclined  to  the 
east  and  north-east,  comforraably  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  With- 
in this  quarry,  at  about  forty  yards,  is  an  upright  piece  of  oak  wood, 
about  two  feet  one  inch  long,  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  (marked  A, 
on  the  annexed  plate,)  which  was  placed  there  in  1773,  to  support 
the  bed  of  black  marble,   (bbb)     From  the  top  of  this  post,  in    1777, 
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a  Mouseekiii  Bysbus,  Byssi/s  .septiat,  (marked  ccc)  spread  its  fine 
white  foliage  up  and  down  the  post,  and  along  the  marble,  in  various 
directions  ;  and  Fungi,  as  common  Mushrooms,  yiydrivus  campesiris, 
(dd)  with  deep  flesh-coloured  gills;  and  Boletus  tcnrejc,  (b)  also 
grew  out-  of  the  post,  as  shewn  in  the  plate,  [fig.49]  which  was  drawn 
October  13th,  1777,   by  White  Watson. 

49 


The  fissures  in  the  rock  being  always  moist,  and  the  atmospheric 
air  excluded,  the  water  issuing  in  small  quantities  down  the  post, 
and  causing  the  wet  rot,  gave  rise  to  these  Fungi,  which  are  said  to 
be   "plants  that  live  without  air." 

It  is  supposed  that  the  different  kinds  of  Fungi  which  appear  upon 
decaying  timber,  are  produced  by  the  remaining  i)owors  of  life  in  the 
sap  of  the  unseasoned  wood;  and  that  the  same  kind  ofliA'iiig  organi- 
VOL.  I,  No.  7.  SS 
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zable  matter  which,  whilst  its  powers  remained  perfect,  would  have 
generated  an  oak  branch,  will  when  debilitated,  give  existence  to 
various  species  of  Fungi. 

A  dry  season  after  hay  harvest,  parching  up  tlie  eddish  grass, 
being  succeeded  by  warm  showers,  occasions  a  great  Mushroom  sea- 
son, as  in  this  year,  1831,  when  there  was  the  greatest  quantity  ever 
known.  One  man  frequently  brought  200  pecks  in  a  cart,  from 
Ashbourne  to  Shefl&eld.  September  and  Octx)ber  were  the  plentiful 
months.  It  is  observed  that  the  eddish  this  year  is  generally  very 
indifferent  on  limestone  land,  and  not  good  for  cattle.  Where  the 
eddish  was  much  burnt,  as  about  Ashbourn,  Mushrooms  on  the 
limestone  soil  were  most  plentiful,  but  where  the  eddish  was  good 
on  shale  land,  which  is  retentive  of  moisture,  few  or  none  appeared. 
In  the  years  1818  and  1826,  the  eddish  on  limestone  was  much 
■burnt,  and  these  were  great  mushroom  seasons. 

Yours,  respectfully, 
Bakewell,  Nov.  29,  1S3\.  White  Watsqx. 


Article  III. — On  the  Porosity  of  Wood,  and  Effects  of 
Copper  on  Vegetatioti.     Commimicated  by  F.  J.  G.  W. 

Gentlemen, 

t)n  perusing  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Magazine,  I  have  met 
with  the  following  remarks,  which  you  may  not  perhaps  consider  unwor- 
thy of  admission  into  the  pages  of  your. invaluable  Register. 

On  the  Porosity  of  Wood. — *'The  porosity  of  wood  is  so  remarkable 
that  air  may  be  transmitted  in  a  profuse  stream,  by  blowing  with  the 
mouth  through  a  cylindric  piece  of  dry  Oak,  Beech,  Elm,  or  Birch, 
about  two  feet  long.  If  a  piece  of  wood  or  stone  be  put  in  water,  and 
placed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  by  withdrawing  the  external  air, 
the  air  which  has  been  scattered  through  the  pores  of  these  bodies  will 
issue  from  every  point  of  their  surface,  and  rise  in  a  torrent  of  bubbles. 
In  like  manner,  Mercury  is  forced  through  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  and 
made  to  fall  in  the  form  of  a  shower." 

Effects  of  Copper  on  Vegetation. — "Some  time  since,  (says  Mr. 
Phillips,)  I  accidentally  spilt  some  solution  and  Oxide  of  Copper  near 
the  root  of  a  young  Poplar  tree.  In  a  short  time  the  tree  began  to 
droop;  the  leaves  on  the  lower  branches  dying  tii-st,  and  eventually 
those  on  the  upper  ones.  On  cutting  a  branch  from  the  tree  I  observed 
that  the  knife  was  covered  with  Copper,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
branch,  showing  that  the  Copper  had  been  absorbed,  and  had  undoubi- 
tedly  proved  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  tree. 

F.  J.  G.  W. 
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PART  IV.— NATURAL    HISTORY. 

^^'^X^'^"*"?  ^^^M'E VIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS, 
•coil  jiiea  fi  m  i»ii:>»>.£ 

li^J^i^TfiBH  ^•^■p^^L^f^•^r    Py  John  (^URTis>  F.L.S.  Mosthly. 

:'    !■.'     No.  95,  FOR  November,  CONTAINS 

Org^i^gvhosf^gma,ihe  Scarce  Vapourer,  or  Orange  Tussock  Moth. — Order 
Lepiduptera;  VzvRiXy,  ArctUdw. — The  Caterpillar  feeds  on  the  Oak,  Birch, 
Nut,  Sallow,  Barberry,  Rose,  and  Bilberry,  and  is  found  in  May  and  June  ; 
and  the  Moth  is  produced  in  August  and  September.  Scaphid'mm  quadri- 

VMculaturn,  Orange-Spotted  Scaphidium. — Order,  Coleoptera;  Family,  Sea- 
phidida;. — Shining  black  colour,  with  four  irregular  Orange  spots  on  the  back. 
This  insect  is  not  common,  and  was  formerly  considered  very  rare ;  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  the  Sednm  acre.  Cinetns  d&rsiger,  Black  and 
Ochre  Cinetus. — Order,  Hymenoptera ;  Family,  PrdctotriipidtB. — This  is  of 
a  shining  ochreous  colour;  the  plant  accompanying  it  is  Cnlcus  pratensis. 
Meadow-plume  Thistle.  Ly" da  fasciata ,  the  Barred  Lyda. — Order,  Hymen- 
tiptera;  Family,  TeitthredinidcE — The  plant  is  the  ^/rffjjr^cVo.i'. 

No.  96,  FOR  December, 

CoNT.iiNS  the  Index  for  the  Eighth  Volume;  and  Lymexylon  imvAle,  Windsor 
Lyme:?ylon. — Order,  Coleoptera ;  Family,  Canthdridw. — The  larvae  of  this 
insect  feed  upon  timber,  especially  Oak,  which  they  perforate  and  destroy. 
The  plant  is  OTohdnche  cwrulea.  Jlphidins  ctrcii,  the   Thistle-Aphis  Des- 

troyer.— Order,  Hymenoptera ;  Family,  Iclinehmonidce. — These  insects  are 
parasitic,  and  live  in  the  female  Aphides.  Adddlia  degenerdria,  the  Portland 
Ribbon-wave  Moth.  Elenchus  fFalkeri,  the  Walkerian  Stylops. — Order, 
Strepsiptera, — ^Accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  Hypvchcei-is  radicdtu,  (Long- 
rooted  CatVear.) 

2— Edinburgh  Philosophical' "J^ff^^'A^P  •  • 

Magnetic  re-dciiohof  PUttina. 
In  a  piece  of  Russian  Platina,  the  size  of  a  wallnut,  Gbbel  detected  the  two 
magnetic  poles.  Its  magnecism  was  so  powerful  that  a  middle  sized  needle 
was  attracted  by  it,  and  a  magnetic  needle  was,  at  a  certain  distance,  set  in  by 
it.  Many  similar  pieces  of  Platina,  from  the  size  of  a  hazel  ntit  to  that  of  a 
hen's  egg,  in  the  collection  of  the  Imperial  Mining  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  exhibit  similar  properties. 


:?L>1 


PART    V. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL- HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


Hints  to  the  Condttctors. — Gentlemen,  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  Regis- 
ter from  the  comnnencement  of  its  publication,  and  have  been  much  pleased 
with  its  contents.  The  object  of  my  writing  is  to  concur  with  "  a  Lover  of 
Gardens,''  in  stating-  tl>at  I  think  your  intention  of  giving  Portraits,  &c.,  of 
Horticulturalistsand  Naturalists,  will  be  no  improvement  to  your  work,  that 
I  in  common  with  several  of  your  readers  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  would 
much  rather  see  an  engraving  of  some  plant,  fruit,  or  flower,  in  its  stead, 
which  for  economy  might,  I  should  think,  be  executed  on  stone,  and  three  or 
four  in  a  plate. 

I  think  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  article  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Ranunculus,  p.  197,  The  author  certainly  cannot  intend  that  the  loam  should 
be  put  on  the  bed  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  then  immediately,  (as  it  would 
appear,)  move  the  whole  of  it  by  trenching,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
cow-dung  at  the  bottom,  which  it  appears  is  done  in  October.  I  can  only 
presume  that  he  means  the  loam  should  be  put  on  some  months  before,  but 
any  benefit  in  that,  1  cannot  find. 

I  hope  you  will  add  the  Polyanthus  and  Magnolia  to  the  List  of  Flowers  of 
which  you  intend  giving  articles  on  the  cultivation  of.  I  hope  when  you 
•write  on  the  Grape,  yon  will  give  some  instructions  for  the  cultivation  of  it 
in  pots,  in  cucumber  frames,  for  the  benefit  of  Florists  who  may  use  them  fof 
the  protection  of  their  Carnations,  and  other  flowers,  in  the  winter,  and  who 
would  like  to  cultivate  Grapes  in  the  summer,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
might  be  done  very  advantageonsly,  even  loitlwnl  heat,  and  I  for  one,  sliould 
like  to  try  it. 

I  Hin,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 
Holloivaiji  X'lv.  19,  1831.  RusTicus  IN  Urbe. 


Remarks.' — Gentlemen,  1  was  so  delighted  with  the  three  first  numbers  of 
your  work,  which  were  put  into  my  hands  late  last  night,  that  I  could  not 
retire  to  rest  till  1  had  more  than  skimmed  them  through.  I  admire  the  plan, 
and  approve  of  the  general  performance;  at  the  same  time  lam  sorry  to  see 
the  pages  disfigured  by  bad  spelling  of  scientific  names,  which  I  mention,  not 
for  the  sake  of  finding  fault,  but  for  correction.  I  allude  to  the  names  of  some 
of  the  insects.  I  consider  it  of  great  importance  that  attention  should  be  paid 
to  this  subject,  as  the  derivation,  which  often  in  a  single  word  explains  the 
nature,  habit,  or  colour,  &c.  of  an  insect,  is,  by  false  spelling,  entirely  lost. 
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Also,  in  mentioning  several  insects,  you  give  their  old  and  exploded  names  ; 
this  1  consider  bad,  because  it  is  losing  the  ground  which  the  scientific  Natu- 
ralist has  with  ditficulty  gained.  I  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Stephens' 
Catalogue  to  you,  (which  you  have  noticed  in  No.  2,  p.  89,)  which  will  be  of 
great  use  in  correcting  bad  spelling,  and  giving  modern  names.  You  should 
request  your  Correspondents  to  write  scientific  names  legibly. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  errors  which  I  have  observed,   with  their 
corrections  : — 

At  p.  30,  C  ossits  ligmperda  is  spelt  Ligniporda.  In  the  same  page  the 
Bombycidw  are  called  Bamlycidas.  At  p.  39,  C<iryhyd<e  should  be  Carafmla.'. 
NodudicB  should  be  Noctuid<s.  Aparaice,  Apiuria;.  At  p.  90,  Stmnoxys  cal- 
citrans  is  given  cal;ytra?is.  In  the  same  page  we  have  CieindelUi  for  Cicindela. 
The  Abrciaas  (Geometra)  Grossidar'ata  is  called  Grossul^ria.  Tifnila  Tritice 
should  be  Cecido>»yia  Trltici.  At  p.  142,  T'anessa  atalaiifa  is  spelled  atatanta. 
At  p.  80  you  laudably  lament  the  pain  to  which  insects  are  put,  id  killing 
them.  A  lingering  death  may  be  avoided.  Beetles  are  instantly  killed  by 
dropping  them  into  scalding  water ;  Butterflies,  large  Moths,  and  Dragon 
Flies,  by  pinching  the  thorax,  and  then  taking  them  by  the  underside  of  the 
wings,  and  dipping  the  underside  only  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  in  scalding 
water;  and  the  smaller  Moths,  Flies,  and  other  delicate  insects,  by  Smothering 
them  with  sulphur.  These  methods  are  fully  detailed  (together  with  very 
copious  instructions  for  collecting,  rearing,  and  preserving  insects,)  in  a  very 
useful  little  work,  published  about  three  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Ingpcn,  A.L.S. 

Should  anything  in  the  above  hasty  lines  meet  with  your  attention,  I   will 
in  my  next  send  you  a  sketch  of  an  instrument  for  killing  insects,  by  means  of 
heat  from  boiling  water,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  injuring  their  colours; 
which  some  of  the  above  tnethods  are  not  entirely  free  from  producing. 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  well-wisher, 

Carabus  Nitrus. 


Portraits. — Gentlemen,  I  beg  respectfully,  as  a  Subscriber,  to  enter  my 
protest  against  your  proposed  intention   of  introducing  the   Biography  and 
Portraits  of  Gardeners  and  Naturalists,  and  instead  of  which,  to  act  upon   the 
suggestion  of  a  "  Lover  of  Gardens."    I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully. 
Hampshire,  Nov.  U,  1831.  J.  C. 


Remarks. — Gentlemen,  it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  beheld  the  first  number  of 
your  Register,  hoping  that  we  should  have  a  very  cheap  work,  and  one  that 
would  contain  nothing  but  what  is  useful  to  the  Gardener  or  the  Naturalist, 
but  in  that  1  find  I  was  mistaken,  and  what  I  have  to  complain  of  is,  that  in 
your  last  number  there  are  "Remarks  on  the  Erection  of  Labourers'  Cot- 
tages." Now  what  Use  are  those  remarks  to  a  gardener?  I  bhould  think 
none;  unless  he  undertakes  to  superintend  the  building  of  Labourer's  Cot- 
tages in  his  district.  That  article  has  no  more  business  in  a  Horticultural 
Register,  than  the  first  article  "on  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia"  would  have  in 
a  "Builder's  Guide,"     I  hope  we  shall  have  no  more  articles  that  way. 

The  article  "On  Destroying  the  House  Sparrow,"  instead  of  occupying  two 
pages  might  have  been  contained  in  a  few  lines,  which  would  have  made  room 
for  more  valuable  information,  as  most  gardeners  well  know  that  method. 

Pray  be  particular  in  spelling  the  names  of  plants,  as  many  errors  have  al- 
ready occurred  that  way:  for  instance,  Lopkospermum  ernbtsccns,  p.  189,  is  on 
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page  190,  called  Lit/i.otspcnnilm  scdndens.  This  is  likely  to  lead  us  young  gar- 
deners into  error  and  confusion.  Lbmm  nmrttbmim,  in  p.  189,  is  classed 
among  the  hardy  plants,  while  on  the  following  page  it  is  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  greenhouse:  .it  is  neither ,  for  it  is  a  frame  plant.  That  it  will 
bear  the  severity  of  some  winters,  I  am  aware;  I  am  also  certain  that  it  is 
often-killed  in  winter,  unless  it  has  a  slight  protection.  My  method  with  it 
is,  to  strike  cuttings  in  Juhe,  put  them  singly  in  small  pots  in  July,  shelter 
them  in  a  cold  frame  all  winter,  and  then  turn  them  in  the  open  borders  in 
spring ,  strike  more  young  plants,  and  leare  the- 0ld,-0oes  in  the  open  air  to 
take  their  chance.  -fSl^m  ?»-* 

Wishing  your  work  the.  sucress  it  merits, 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours,  most  respectfully. 
Bury  St.  Edmonds,  Oct.  28,  1831.      ■    i;^  --*  --.ii   -r.'      ,.•  r.  -  >^.,  H.  T. 

Answer  to  H.  T. — Our  Correspondent  has  found  so  much  to  complain  of, 
that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  explanation.  The 
first  complaint  is,  that  we  have  introduced  remarks  on  the  Erection  of  La- 
bourers' Cottages  :  we  conceive  our  Correspondent  cannot  have  read  the  title- 
page  of  our  work  wi^h  sufficient  attention,  or  he  would  not  have  been  so 
surprised  on  observing  "Rural  Affairs"  introduced. — We  refer  him  to  it,  and 
to  the  preface  of  the  work  for  an  answer.  We  stand  convicted  of  the  errors  in 
spelling  the  names  of  plants,  although  our  Correspondent's  corrections  are 
ill-placed,  with  regard  to  Lop/iospermum,  &c.,  which  he  will  observe  by  refer- 
ring to  a  catalogue  of  plants;  however,  we  will  endeavour  to  prevent  it  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  future.  The  distance  we  are  from  our  printers,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  month  when  we  receive  the  Nursery  Lists,  (sometimes  the 
24th  or  25th,)  have  in  a  great  degree  caused  such  errors.  Cond. 


Gardener's  M.vgazine. — Gentlemen,  in  looking  over  Loudon's  Gardener's 
Magazine,  for  October,  I  find  lie  has  some  ill-will  towards  the  prosperity  of 
your  much  valued  Horticultural  Register,  which  I,  along  with  a  score  of  my 
neighbours,  think  a  most  excellent  and  cheap  periodical ;  and  I  believe,  is  gen- 
erally thought  so,  by  most  eminent  Horticulturalists.  Mr.  Loudon  states  that 
you  have  committed  great  errors  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention ;  now  per- 
haps, was  he  to  look  back  over  his  own  work,  he  might  then  find  plenty  of  his 
own,  but  he  is  something  like  a  many  more,  he  can  see  errors  iu  other  people,  but 
forgets  to  look  at  himself.  Perhaps  yon  have  not  examined  his  last  Magazine 
minutely,  or  you  would  have  found  in  page  .550,  line  10,  that  he  informs  his  read- 
ers something  about  Sj)7<rrii)o-  in  Pines  :  I  should  suppose  this  is  something 
new.  Many  people  have  called  on  me,  to  ask  if  I  knew  anything  of  the  method, 
the  only  answer  I  could  give  them  was,  that  1  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  As  I 
have  no  communication  with  Mr.  L.,  perhaps  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  make 
enquiries  for  me,  so  that  I  may  be  able,  through  the  medium  of  your  Register,  to 
satisfy  my  friends  about  this  mattei-,  should  they  make  any  further  enquiries. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  well-wisher, 
Brighton,  Oct.  5,  1831.  A  LOVER  OF  FAIR-PLAY 


Hothouse  Glazing  — Gentlemen,  The  expedient  of  your  Correspondent  J.  D., 
(Horticultural  Register,  No.  4,  p.  ISS,)  to  delay  the  framing  giving  way  at 
the  ano-lesj  in  glazing  on  the  above  principle,  will  not  be  adopted,  even  if  it  were 
efficient,   (which  it  is  not,)   because   the  diagonal   burs  of  metal   will    give   the 
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structure  a  heavy  and  prison-like  appearance;  and  if  the  g'luss  does  not  crack 
until  the  wood  decays,  (and  g-ood  wood  should  liave  been  used,)  no  one  will  have 
cause  to  complain.  With  regurd  to  the  cracking  of  the  glass  from  the  shrinking 
of  the  wood,  I  do  not  think  there  is  raore  danger  by  glazing  on  the  new  method, 
from  this  case  than  by  the  old  one,  when  the  wood  is  not  properly  seasoned.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  above  objection  will  always  prevent  the  use  of  the  diagx)nal 
bars. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Saul,  on  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Curtis's  method,  in  the  same 
No.  of  the  Register,  are  worthy  attention;  but  I  must  leave  them  to  some  of  your 
readers  better  acquainted  with  the  subject  than  myself,  and  I  trust  they  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  idle,  for  it  is  an  important  and  interesting  one,  and  doubtless,  the 
method  is  capable  of  improvement. 

It  strikes  me  that  a  great  objection  to  this  method  will  be  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing glass,  (without  great  trouble  and  expense,),  sufficiently  l!at  at   the  edgeS) 
to  join  so  closely  and  evenly  in  the  centre  of  the  ribs,  as  to  prevent  the  water  from 
running  between  the  insterstices,  and  eventually  finding  its  way  into  the  house. 
I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c.,  a  Young  Amateur, 

G.  A.  L. 

P.  S. — I  must  be  allowed  to  call  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Curtis  to  order  :  they 
advertise  that  specimens  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Bailey's,  High  Holborn,  and  in 
consequence  I  called  there  last  Monday,  but  Mr.  B.  informed  nie  that  when  Mr. 
Harrison  was  in  town,  he  called  upon  them  and  appointed  them  as  Agents,  and 
promised  to  send  a  specimen,  which  he  had  not  done.  The  disappointment  was  of 
no  consequence  to  myself,  having  plenty  of  spare  time,  and  no  distance  to  go ; 
but  there  are  some  who  may  be  disappointed,  and  who  have  but  little  lime,  and 
come  from  a  distance. 
Oct.b,  1831.  G.  A.  L. 


Balsams. — Gentlemen,  the  following  extract  is  from  the  Athenaeum,  of  October 
22nd:  "Horticultural  Society,  Oct.  18.  A  paper  by  the  Author  of  the  Domes- 
tic Gardener's  Manual,  was  read,  'on  the  propagation  of  the  Balsam,  by  cut- 
tings ;'  an  operation  which  has  been  attended  with  success,  and  the  design  of 
propagating  the  variety  by  converting  one  of  its  members  into  a  perfect  vegetable 
body,  and  thus  in  a  degree  counteracting  the  annual  nature  of  the  plant,  found  to 
take  effect  satisfactorily."  My  object  in  making  this  extract,  is  to  suggest  to  the 
Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,  that  he  would  confer  great  pleasure 
on  your  readers  by  communicating  to  you,  for  insertion  in  the  Horticultural  Regis- 
ter, the  substance  of  the  above-named  paper  on  the  Balsam.  There  are  few  of 
your  readers  who  require  to  be  informed  that  the  seed  of  the  Balsam  can  never  be 
depended  upon,  not  even  when  saved  from  the  finest  double  flowers  ;  theie  aie  few' 
also,  who  have  not  experienced  the  mortification  and  disappointment  of  seeing 
their  Balsams  flower  single,  or  of  a  bad  colour,  after  having  bestowed  upon  them 
that  care  and  attention  which  this  beautiful  but  valuable  annual  requires.  The 
successful  method,  therefore,  of  propagating  the  Balsam  by  cuttings,  or  any  other 
way,  which  secures  us  from  the  risk  and  uncertainty  attending  its  propagation  by 
seed,  is  a  desideratum  to  be  wished  for  by  every  admirer  of  this  plant ;  and  I  feel 
assured  that  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual  will  not 
hesitate  to  gratify  them  by  an  early  communication  on  this  interesting  subject. 
1  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c,,  a  Young  Amateur, 
Nov.  7,  1831.  G.  A.  L 
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On  DESrRr)YiN'G  Ants. — Geiilk'iiicMi,  oljsci\iij<j  in  [»aoes  '27-i  and  27'J,  of  joiic 
Keg'ister,  two  fuquiiios  res|>ei;ti);g'  llie  best  nujtiioU  ol'destroyiiio-  Ants.  1  beg  lo 
itifurm  ydiii'  Coi  rcspLtiulenis  tbtU  iiinoiigst  tiiaiiy  trials  to  destroy  iheiii,  I  have  met 
with  none  so  efi'ecual  as  that  of  giving'  every  eneoiirag-emeut  to  the  Couiiuoii  Toail. 
I  have  for  several  years  paid  attention  to  these  re|)tiies,  and  so  lias  every  person 
under  niy  eutitrol,  in-so-inuch,  that  I  h;.  ve  sometimes  had  as  niaoy  as  three  or  four 
dozen  j  some  of  which  have  bocume  so  domesticated  that  I  have  taken  them  in  one 
hand  and  exhibited  their  food  in  the  other,  which  they  have  taken  with  the  great 
composure.  So  much  store  do  my  family,  us  well  as  myself,  set  by  them,  that  uiy 
two  little  girls  are  in  the  habit  of  tjring'ing'  them  home  in  their  hands,  from  the 
roads  and  fields,  with  tis  much  delight  as  fhcy  would  the  choicest  objects.  Those 
I  recommend,  are  about  three  ounces  weight,  and  from  the  observations  I  have 
made  of  their  progress,  I  should  calculate  about  five  years  old.  This  size  ap- 
pears more  lively  than  the  larger  ont^s,  ai.d  1  have  often  known  them  remain  for 
several  days  together,  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole  where  the  Ants  congregated  5  and 
such  is  their  agility,  that  they  will  tiike  the  Ants,  when  on  the  wing-,  as  quick  as 
ihey  come  within  reach  •,  and  their  instinct  is  so  great,  that  if  you  erect  a  habita- 
tion for  them  contiguous  to  the  resort  of  the  Ants,  they  will  remain,  and  consider  it 
their  dwellings  and  should  they  be  taken  and  placed  in  another  part  of  the  garden 
or  house,  they  will  endeavour  to  return  to  their  ohi  station  again.  The  quantity 
of  insects  they  devour  is  immense,  as  ihey  have  a  very  quick  digestion. 

I  have  preserved  and  protected  theia,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  My  reason 
for  commencing  it,  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  a  friend  of  mine  calling  on 
inc,  who  on  observing-  the  hot-beds  so  much  infested,  and  concluding-  the  crops 
would  be  destroyed,  advised  mo  to  introduce  Toads  us  a  certain  remedy,  and  to 
n>y  g-reat  surprise  and  satisfaction,  I  observed  them  the  next  day  devouring  the 
Ants  as  fast  as  I  was  able  to  count  them.  From  that  ti  ne  I  have  observed  with 
s-dtisfaction,  that  wherever  Toads  are  encouraged.  Ants  will  disappear.  I  much 
reg-ret  that  these  useful  creatures  should  meet  with  the  ill-treafi-aent  they  often  do, 
even  from  gardeners.  I  have  often  been  almost  insulted  for  harbouring  them  my- 
self, and  I  have  scarcely  met  with  one  individual  that  half  appreciated  their  value. 
When  trees  are  iafested  with  Ants,  confine  the  Toads  behind  a  board  set  on  edge 
until  they  become  habituated  to  the  spot. 

J.  Stafford. 


On  DbsTiTOYing  Ants. — Gentlemen,  in  your  Reg-ister,  No.  6,  p.  278 — 9,  are 
two  queries,  as  to  the  destruction  of  Ants  within  doors,  and  without,  I  have  known 
common  frames  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons  completely  cleared .'ofr^iits  whit  h  in- 
fested them,  by  merely  confining-  a  Toad  in  them.  The  poor  Toad  is  loathed  and 
persecuted  by  many  who  should  know  better,  for  he  is  very  serviceable  in  preying- 
on  worms,  grubs,  and  insects  of  various  kinds.  J.  M.  mig'ht  easily  avail  himself 
of  his  services  in  the  house  for  Cucumbers,  but  it  would  require  some  contrivance 
to  enab'e  him  to  get  at  the  Ants  in  a  wall,  as  described  by  W.  W.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Hedgehog-  would  be  of  great  service  confined  in  a  walled  garden,  us 
he  feeds  on  Grubs,  Worms,  Snails,  Slugs,  &c. 
Norfolk.  _____  H-  * 

TiGKioiA  Pavonia. — Will  you,  or  any  of  your  Correspondents,  do  me  the 
favour  to  inform  me,  of  the  best  method  of  raising  the  Tigridid  Pavonia,  from 
seed,  and  of  its  general  management,  compost,  &c. 

C.  N. 
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STfiAWBBBfiiES. — Gentlemen,  in  your  valuable  Horticultural  Register,  for  this 
month,  to  which  I  am  a  Subsoriber,  I  observe  an  enquiry  by  W.S.,  whether 
the  plants  nearest  the  parent  Strawberry  are  not  as  productive  as  those  at  a 
greater  distance  j  I  am  happy  to  say  that  1  can  give  him  some  information  on  the 
subject,  having  made  it  my  study  for  several  years,9  and  haviiig  always  found  it  to 
answer. 

When  I  want  to  make  a  new  bed  of  Strawberries,  it  is  invariably  my  practice 
to  prick  oiil  the  plants  nearest  the  parent,  (if  I  have  sufficient,)  and  those  which 
appear  with  a  full  bold  centre,  for  those  plants  which  have  only  a  single  leaf  in 
the  centre  seldom  6ower  or  bear  fruit.  I  have  found  by  experience  that  the  plant 
which  does  not  flower  and  produce  fruit  the  first  year,  generally  proves  barren. 
I  have  tried  several  different  sorts,  not  for  one  year,  but  for  three  years,  by  cutting 
ofi'every  runner,  and  leaving  nothing  but  the  parent  plant  to  itand  ;  and  out  of  a 
large  quantity  have  found  very  few  fever  to  bear  fruit.  Therefore  every  plant  that 
does  not  flower  the  first  year  1  always  pull  up,  and  leave  the  deficiency  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  runners  from  the  remainder;  and  in  point  of  productiveness  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say  that  few  can  beat  me. 

In  making  my  beds,  (although  1  am  aware  that  a  difTerent  method  is  recom- 
mended,) 1  plant  two  rows  of  Strawberry  plants,  about  twelve  inches  asunder, 
and  from  four  to  six  inches  in  the  rows,  leaving  on  each  side  about  eighteen  inches 
for  the  runners,  which  in  general  fill  up  the  space  the  first  year,  leaving  plenty 
of  plants  for  new  beds,  as  a  succession  is  always  necessary,  never  allowing  the 
beds  to  stand  more  than  three  years^^as  in  that  time  I  find  them  to  run  off  both  in 
size  and  productiveness. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  have  to  observe  that  even  those  runners  which  are  far- 
thest from  the  parent  plant,  (if  my  directions  are  observed,)  will  likewise  produce 
as  much  fruit  as  those  nearest  the  plant;  but  I  should  always  prefer  the  former 
method. 

•  If  you  think  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  Strawberry  worth  inserting  in  your 
Register,  they  are  at  your  service,  wishing  you  every  success  in  your  underta- 
king,  which  have  no  doubt  vvill  be  ensured  to  you  if  you  conduct  it  upon  the  same 
principles  you  have  set  out  with.  But  I  should  recommend  to  your  serious  consi- 
deration whether  it  would  iwt  be  better  to  give  drawing^  of  plants,  &c.  instead  of 
portraits,  &c,,  as  one  of  your  Correspondents  in  this  month  observes  ; — but  of 
course  that  must  be  left  to  your  own  judgments,  which  you  think  the  best. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 
/Vakefeld,  Nov.  9,  \83l.  H.  J. 


Topping  Beans. — In  regard  to  Garden  Beans,  wlienever  I  find  the  Black  Fly 
appearing  at  the  top,  I  cut  off  all  the  tops,  taking  care  either  to  burn  them  or  re- 
move them,  for  if  left  lying  amongst  the  Beans,  they  win  again  infest  them.  I 
hfive  always  found  it  the  safest  and  most  effectual  to  the  preservation  of  the  crop. 

H.  J. 


Aphis  Fab/e. — Gentleinep,  1  certainly  conceived  the  system  of  Topping  Beans  to 
prevent  the  depredations  of  the  Aphis  Faba:  had  been  so  long  practised,  that  scarce 
person  any  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it.  1  am  happy,  liowever,  to  see  that 
such  enquiries  are  not  treated  with  contempt  by  practical  men,  but  that  such  per- 
sons actually  condescend  to  give  answers  to  them  ;  thus  proving  their  willingness 
to  communicate  their  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  others.  After  your  Corres- 
pondent,  Mr.  A.  Godwin,  has  answered  the  enquiry  made  by  W.  S.,  p.  137,  of 
Vol.  I,  No.  7.  TT 
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your  Register,  he  requests -to  be  informed  vvhetlier  this  is  the  same   insect  which 

attacks  the  Cherry,  I  beg- leave  to  inform  him  tliat  it  is  not;  the  former   being 

the  Aphi^  Fabte,  and  the  latter  the  A.  Cerasi,  neither  of  which  I  conceive  capable 

of  existing  long  on  the  food  of  the  other. 

SERAMALEA. 


Retarding  the  Blooming  of  Roses. — In  answer  to  J.  D.,  page  185,  I  beg  to 
state  that  the  shoots  under  the  operation  of  pruning  are  those  of  the  previous 
j'ear's  growth,  and  the  pruning  is  delayed  whilst  the  upper  buds  have  pushed  some 
length,  and  then  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year  are  shortened  below  where  any 
bud  has  pushed  this  season,  so  that  the  dormant  buds  upon  the  remaining  part  of 
each  shoot  may  be  excited. 

J.  HAYWOOD. 


Auriculas. — Will  Mr.  Revell  be  so  obliging  as  to  give  a  substitute  for  old  Ants' 
Nests  in  his  compost  for  Auriculas,  that  is,  if  any  thing  else  will  do  as  well? 

Passifloras. — Perhaps  some  of  your  Correspondents  would  send  you   an  article 
on  the  Culture  of  Passifloras,  and  other  greenhouse  plapts  ? 

^  T.  H. 


Polishing  Shells. —  Gentlemen,  you  would  oblige  some  of  your  Subscribers  i( 
you  would  give,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  best  and  most  simple  method  of  Polishing 
Shells.  T.  H. 

MespiLDS  Japonica. — I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  how  to  cultivate 
the  Mespilus  Japonica.  Yours,  &c. 

Delta. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. — The  Conductors,  in  their  Review  of  Mr.  Lindley's 
Guide,  (Horticultural  Register,  page  164,)  say  that  Cuttings  are  preferable 
under  all  cireumstances,  either  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons.  Do  they  mean  by  this, 
to  assert  that  the  culture  of  these  plants  may,  by  cuttings  of  bearing  plants  in 
autumn,  be  extended  throughout  the  winter;  and  thus  the  necessity  of  sowing  the 
ensuing  spring  be  obviated  '  A  few  plain,  practical  hints  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, in  as  much  as  respects  the  time  and  method,  soil,  and  general  treatment  of 
such  cuttings,  would  be  exceedingly  valuable. 
Pinktiey's  Green.  G.  I.  T. 

Tobacco. — I  have  this  summer  grown  a  few  plants  of  the  Virginia  and  Oronooka 
Tobacco,  for  the  purpose  of  fumigating  and  washing  shrubs  and  plants,  and  find 
that  by  any  method  I  adopt,  the  leaves  become  a  mere  tissue,  without  substance, 
and  totally  unlike  the  imported  herb.  Will  any  of  your  Correspondents  point  out 
a  mode  by  which  the  plant  can  be  properly  dried,  so  as,  in  a  degree  at  least,  to 
resemble  in  colour,  texture,  and  quality,  the  Tobacco  of  America  ? 

G.  I.  T. 


Vegetable  Marrow. — Gentlemen,  A  Constant  Reader,  in  page  227,  enquires 
about  practicability  of  cottagers  cultivating  the  Vegetable  Marrow.  In  reply  tq 
his  enquiry,  I  beg  to  state,  that  if  the  object  of  cottagers  is  to  make  the  most  of 
what  ground  they  may  cultivate  as  gardens,  the  cultivation  of  the  Vegetable  Marrow 
will  not  answer  the  purpose.     My  statement  is  founded    upon   experience.      At 
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this  place  we  cultivate  a  great  ileal  of  this  vegetable,  and  I  find  one  plant  will 
cover 'about  fifty  square  yards  of  ground.  The  exact  number  of  fruit  gathered 
from  a  plant  during  a  season,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  the  produce,  wiien 
compared  with  other  vegetables,  is  very  far  below  them.  An  early  crop  of  Pota- 
toes, and  then  a  late  crop  of  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  or  Broccoli,  upon  the  same 
extent  of  ground,  will  be  found  to  yield  a  far  greater  produce  than  the  former 
vegetable,  and  in  some  instances  superior  in  point  of  nourishment.  Vegetable 
Marrow,  to  be  made  at  all  palatable,  requires  ratiser  more  accommodating  sauce 
than  many  of  the  poor  can  afford  to  furnish  it  with,  whereas  most  of  them  can 
supply  a  little  salt  and  pepper  for  Potatoes  and  Cabbages. 
Pctworth  Gardevs,   Nov.  6,  1831.  G.  Harrison. 


Vegetablb  Mould. — In  reply  to  G.  A.  L.,  page  225,  I  beg  to  inform  him  that 
what  I  term  Vegetable  Mould,  is  that  produced  by  well-rotted  cabbage  leaves,  and 
vegetables  of  a  similar  character.  What  I  mean  by  decayed  leaves  is  a  soil  pro- 
duced from  the  leaves  of  oak,  &c.  The  former  soil  is  one  of  the  richest,  and  the 
latter  is  a  very  light  one;  both  are  very  essential  in  a  suitable  compost  for  Pelar- 
goniums. 

G.  Harrison. 


Error.— I  find  in  the  aiticle  I  sent  yo«  on  the  treatment  of  Pelargoniums,  page 
102,  an  error  in  the  description  of  the  compost.  It  should  have  been  stated — to 
equal  parts  of  vegetable  mould  and  decayed  leaves,  add  one-third  of  peat  soil,  and 
one-sixth  of  white  sand.  I  will  thank  you  to  give  this  insertion  at  an  early  oppor- 
tunity. 

G.  Harrison. 

Heaht's-ease. — Gentlemen,  plants  of  the  Heart's-ease,  (^J'iola  tricolor,)  which 
are  sold  in  the  London  Markets  are  often  better  than  those  grown  in  private 
gardens,  and  I  have  often  known  it  complained  of,  that  when  removed,  ihoy  soon 
degenerate.  I  should  bo  obliged,  (and  I  doubt  not  also,  many  of  your  readers)  if 
Jtny  of  your  Correspondents  acquainted  witii  the  culture  of  that  favourite  flower, 
would  send  the  best  method  of  managing  it-,  and  also  the  way  of  managing  the 
Dark  Red  China  Rose.  I  remain,  your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  S 


II.— COLLECTIOxVS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Vegetable  Serpent. — Some  Italian  Journals  mention  that  a  new  organised 
being  has  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  seems  to  form  an  inter- 
mediate link  between  vegetable  and  auintal  life.  This  singular  being  has  the 
shape  of  a  spotted  Serpent;  it  drags  itself  along  on  the  ground,  and  instead  of  a 
head  has  a  flower  shaped  like  a  bell,  which  contains  a  viscous  liquor.  The  flies 
and  other  insects,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  this  juice,  enter  into  the  flower,  when 
they  are  caught  by  the  adhesive  matter;  the  flower  then  closes,  and  remains 
shut  until  the  prisoners  arc  bruised  and  transformed  into  chijlc.  The  indio-estibie 
portion,  such  as  the  head  and  Viings,  are  thrown  out  by  two  lower  spiral  openin"-s. 
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This  Vegetable  Serpent  has  a  skin  resembling  leaves,  a  white  and  soft  flesh,   and 
instead  of  a  long  skeleton,  a  cartilaginous  frame,  filled  with  yellow  marrow*     The 
natives  consider  it  delicious  food. 
Or>M0,  1831.  W.  Mc.  M. 

The  Raven. — The  Raven  is  a  bird  of  humour  and  sagacity.  There  was  one 
kept  a  few  years  ago  at  Newhaven — an  inn,  on  the  road  between  Buxton  and 
Ashbourn.  This  bird  had  been  taught  to  call  the  poultry  when  they  fed,  and 
rould  do  it  very  well  too.  One  day  the  table  was  set  out  for  the  coach-pas- 
sengers' dinner;  the  cloth  was  laid  with  the  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  mats, 
and  bread,  and  in  that  state  was  left  for  some  time,  the  room  door  being  shut, 
but  the  window  open.  The  Raven  had  watched  the  operation  very  quietly, 
and,  we  may  suppose,  felt  a  strong  ambition  to  do  the  like.  When  the  coach 
was  about  arriving,  and  the  dinner  carried  in,  behold,  the  whole  paraphernalia 
of  the  dinner-table  had  vanished !  It  was  a  moment  of  consternation — silver 
spoons,  knives,  forks,  atl  gone.  But  what  was  the  surprise  and  amusement, 
to  see,  through  the  open  window,  upon  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  yard,  the 
whole  array  carefully  set  out,  and  the  Raven  performing  the  honours  of  the 
table,  to  a  numerous  company  of  poultry,  which  he  had  summoned  about  him 
and  was  very  consequentially  regaling  with  hxeaA.^Juvenile  Forget- Me- Not , 

RURAL  AFFAIRS. 
The  Weaviu — Salt  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  preventive  against  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  wheat  by  the  Weavil.  Mix  a  pint  of  salt  with  a  barrel  of  wheat,  or 
put  up  the  grain  in  old  salt-barrels,  and  the  Weavil  will  not  attack  it.  In 
stacking  wheat,  4  or  5  quarts  of  salt  to  every  100  sheaves,  sprinkled  among 
them,  will  entirely  secure  them  from  the  depredations  of  this  insect,  and 
render  the  straw  more  valuable  as  food  for  cattle. 

Bbans. — Observing  in  your  Register  the  produce  of  one   Oat.      I  take  the 

liberty  of  stating  the  produce  of  one  Bean.    In  one  of  my  walks  in  the  spring  I 

picked  up  a  Horse  Bean,  which  I  planted  in  my  garden  betwixt  some  gooseberry 

trees,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  it  until  the  autumn,  wjien  I  found  it  very 

full  of  pods,  and  have  this  day  counted  the  produce,  which  is    170  good  seed 

Beans. 

fVukefield,  Nov.  9,  1831.  H.  J. 

HORTICULTURE. 
ViNBS. — An  idea  being  generally  entertained  that  Grapes,  cultivated  in  the  open 
air,  must  from  the  natuse  of  our  climate,  Imj  inferior  to  hothouse  Grapes.  We 
offer  to  our  readers  the  following-  remarks,  sent  by  a  Correspondent,  to  prove  what 
may  be  done  by  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  Vine.  "Through  a  superior  method 
of  training  and  pruning  the  Vine,  Mr.  Clement  Iloare,  of  Siddlesham,  has  this 
year  produced  some  of  the  finest  Grapes,  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  sort,  which  have 
perhaps  ever  been  ripened  on  the  open  wall  in  this  country.  When  the  bunches  . 
were  cut  a  few  days  since,  many  of  the  berries  were  found  to  measure  upwards  of 
three  inches  in  circumference;  and  in  point  of  quality  and  flavour  they  have  been 
pronounced  by  several  competent  judges  to  be  fully  equal  to  those  grown  under 
glass.'" 

Onions. — Mr.  William  Ramsay,  gardener,  Chanceloti,  (Potland)  has  this  sea-  ' 
SOD,  raised  seedling  Onions,  which  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  seen  them.     One  which  he  pulled  weighed   1  lb  5qz.  and  measured  16; 
inches  in  circumference. — this  was  the  largest,  but  he  has  a  number  more,  of 
nearly  the  same  enormous  size. 
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LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Since  our  last  report,  papers  have  beencomimiuicated to  tlie  Socitty  "Ou  tlie  beiielicial  effects 
ot  the  accumulation  of  Slip  ill  Annual  Plants,''  and  "  a  report  on  the  Propagatiou  of  Cabbages 
by  slips,"  by  Mr.  Kuighl  and  Mr.  Lindley.  The  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits  has 
also  appeared,  and  seems  in  every  way  calculated  to  be  useful  to  the  Horticulturalist,  ou  accouut 
of  llie  mass  of  information  contained  in  its  pages,  gathered  during  the  last  ten  years,  from 
observations  ou  the  merits,  size,  season,  &c.  of  the  j^oved  varieties  existing  in  the  Society's 
garden. 

The  pxliibilions  have  comprised  the  yellow  and  white  varieties  of  the  Double  Indian  Chry- 
sautheumin ;  a  Potison  Jaune,  weighing  163ft,  being  one  of  a  crop,  the  aggregate  weight  of 
which  was  655  lbs.  from  the  same  vine  ;  Forbidden  Fi  uit,  from  the  West  Indies  ;  a  Duchesse 
d' Angoulfme  Pear,  weighing  3  ft  2  02;  a  specimen  of  the  Bonksia  (Binula  ;  and  very  tine 
Camellias;  from  the  collections  of  Mr.  Wells,  Mr,  AUnutt,  Messrs.  Chandler,  &c.  A  Chinese 
Pruniug  Knife  was  also  ou  the  table,  comniuuicated  by  Mr,  Reeves  ;  its  primitive  appearance, 
did  not  convey  a  very  favourable  idea  either  of  its  efficiency  as  an  instrument,  or  of  the  mecha- 
nical skill  of  those  with  whom  it  originated, 

NORWICH  HORTICULTUR.AL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  last  Show  for  the  Season,  on  Wednesday,  November  Ifi,  183J.  The  two 
preceding  days  of  cold  and  frost  were  succeeded  on  Wednesday,  by  heavy  snow  storms  trom  the 
north-west,  and  the  whole  morning  was  most  unfavourable  for  the  altendauco  of  members  and 
visitors;  indeed,  so  uninviting  was  the  weather  that  it  might  almost  have  been  antitipaled, 
that  the  flowers  sent  for  exhibition  would  "blush  unseen,"  and  the  fruits  "waste  their  fra 
grance"  in  an  empty  Corn  Exchange.  The  few,  whose  love  of  horticulture  tempted  theoi  to 
brave  the  inconvenience  of  wet  and  cold,  had  the  satisfaction  of  tiudiiig  that  tliis,  the  last  Show 
for  the  season,  was  a  most  excellent  one,  and  fully  calculated  to  support  the  pre-eminence 
which  the  Norfolk  aud  Norwich  Horticultural  Society  is  by  all  visitors  (particularly  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  similar  Societies  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,)  admitted  to 
have  attained. 

The  Chrysanthemums  were  the  great  object  of  attraction,  of  which  there  was  a  large  and  very 
splendid  exhibition — those  from  Mrs.  Ives  were  very  much  and  deservedly  admired.  Mrs. 
liurroughes,  Mr.  J.  Vince,  Mr.  Middleton,  Colonel  Chitty,  the  Rev.  Charles  Pemice,  and  Mr! 
J.  Toll,  severally  contributed  very  choice  and  extensive  a.ssortments  of  this  charming  autumnal 
flower;  indeed  the  number  of  contributors  was  so  great,  that  it  would  almost  appear  invidiuus 
to  specify  any,  but  the  above  were  most  particularly  striking. 

Mrs.  Mackie  contributed  (but  not  lor  prizes)  a  select  collection  of  Chrysantheinums;  some 
remarkably  tine  grown  Primula  Sinensis,  and  one  of  the  dentated  variety,  the  flowers  of  which 
were  particularly  large;  and  .some  choice  greenhouse  plants;  amongst  them,  tlie  Erica  fasicu- 
laris  ;  Crowea  Saligna;  Camellia  Bohea,  and  Japonica,  double  striped  and  white ;  Oxalis  tetra- 
phyllaj  and  very  splendid  specimens  of  Fuchsias  virgata  and  microphylla;  a  plant  of  the  Double 
Tuberose,  in  full  bloom,  grown  in  the  open  air,  (of  wiiich  charming  plant  there  have  been  some 
fine  specimens  in  flower  for  some  time  past,  grown  abroad  at  the  Nursery,  in  a.  warm  situation) 
were  much  admired,  as  also  a  basket  of  dried  flowers,  tastefully  arranged,  consisting  of  difterent 
species  of  Elichrysums  and  Gnaphaliums. 

Amongst  the  fruits  were  a  leash  of  Pines,  one  Melon,  some  remarkably  fine  Muscat  of  Alex- 
-dria  Grapes,  (from  C.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Witchiugham)  also  Black  Prince  and  St.  Augustine 
Grapis,  grown  out  of  doors;  some  large  black  Pears,  of  Worcester,  Uvedale,  Cardillac,  Cras- 
sane,  and  Chaumouteile  Pears;  Imperatrice  Plums;  White  Currants;  Chesnuts;  Nottingham 
Medlars;  Filberts,  of  the  year  1830;  Nonpareils,  Ribstone  Pippins,  Striped  Beautins,  and  other 
-sauce  aud  dessert  Apples.  There  were  some  tine  Oranges,  (kept  from  last  year)  sent  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  Roe,  in  London-street. 

Amongst  the  vegetables  were  some  very  large  Savoys,  (one  from  the  Rev.  P.  Staimard,  of 
Tasburgh,  weighing  more  than  nine  pounds)  gigantic  Celerj,  White  Beet,  Onions,  Potatoes, 
Capsicums,  a  few  Green  Peas,  grown  from  the  seed  of  this  year,  Indian  Wheat  and  Bread,  &c. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  Cottagers'  table  so  well  filled  with  sjieciraens  of  their  care  and 
industry;  amongst  v/hich  were  St.  Auj^ustine  Grapes,  (out-door)  Black  Spanish  Radishes, 
Onions,  Flower.s,  iitc.  There  were  also  ten  Apples  grown  upon  an  engrafted  seedling  tree,  in 
in  a  gai-den,  plauttd  by  Robert  Lightoii,  aged  84  years,  a  cottager  at  Hardwick,  near  Long 
Stratton,     About  four  guineas  was  distributed  in  money  amongst  the  Cottagere, 

About  fifty  members  of  the  Society  afterwards  dined  together,  at  the  Swan  Inn,  Richard 
Ciawshay,  Esq,,  in  the  chair.  By  the  regulations  adopted  ot' requiring  the  ])arties  who  propo- 
sed attending  to  send  notice  to  the  landlord,  Mr.  Asker  was  enabitd  to  provide  accordingly, and 
an  excellent  dinner  was  served  up.  The  inconvenience  and  irregularity  experienced  on  a  pre- 
ceding occasion  was  also  obviated,  by  a  gentleman  being  appointed  as"  Steward,  which  ottice 
was  kindly  undertaken  by  George  Seppings,  Esq.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Crawshay 
stated  that  it  was  intended  to  submit  a  proposition  to  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  subscn. 
bers,  for  giving  a  dejeuner  or  some  similar  entertainment,  to  the  ladies,  to  whose  patronage  and 
countenance  the  society  was  so  much  indebted  for  the  attainment  of  its  present  success — ^a  pro- 
position in  which  we  are  sure  every  one  will  most  happily  concur ;  for  none  can  have  participated 
of  the  various  fruits  at  the  ditferent  dinners  without  feeling  the  burning  blush  of  shame,  at  the 
recollection  that  all  the  fine  productions  of  Pomona,  sent  during  the  year,  and  temptingly  ex- 
hibited, had  besn  to  the  fair  visitors  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  as  forbiddcu  fruit — sec  they  might, 
but  neither  touch  nor  ta.'ste. 
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DEVON  AND  EXETER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Ninth  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  took  place  ou  Sept.  30th,  at  Consrdon's  Public  Rooms, 
Exeter.  The  Room  was  most  gorgeous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  arrangement  highly  tasteful; 
here  the  Crinum  amabile;  the  Zaraia  lanuginosa,  (a  native' of  Southern  Africa,  and  considered 
more  than  100  years  old);  the  Ficus  elasticus,  or  Indian- Rubber  Plant;  the  Psiiiiura  cate- 
leyanum,  or  Purple  Guava.  with  fruit  just  ripening  on  its  branches;  the  .lacaranda  miracsi- 
folia;  Canna  bicolor ;  Acacia  pubescens;  Buonapartea  juncea;  Salvia  splendens;  Polygala 
ifrandiflora  ;  Pyretlirum  ulginosum;  the  superb  Plantain;  the  noble  flov/ering  Cactus,  and 
others,  towered  over  all; — while  sheltered  but  not  hid  by  their  spacious  branches,  and  well 
disposed,  were  the  splendid  Allamanda  cathartica;  Plumbago  Capensis;  Hoyacarnosa;  Salvia 
pseudo-coccinea ;  Nycterium  aina.^onium;  Crinum  Americanum ;  Ipomoeaiusignis;  Amaryllis 
tfrandiflora ;  Neriurn  carneum  ;  Phlox  autumnale;  Acouitani  Japonicum;  Krythrolsna  con- 
spicua;  Ageratum  coslestina;  Chelone  atropurpurea;  Kudbecl.  ia  Newmannia;  Lantana 
scabrida;  Gesneria  bulbosa;  Dracaena  terminals;  Solanum  Balbisii ;  Cycas  revoluta;  Salvia 
fulva,  and  involucrata;  Crassula  obliqua,  and  falcata;  several  beautiful  specimens  of  Gloxinia 
caulescens;  Corrasa  speciosa ;  Camellia  finibriatum  ;  Dicl'.orizandra  thyrsi  folia;  Trichomene 
cnenilea;  Pentstemon  Richardsonia;  Aster  patens;  Tagetus  lucida;  Gentiana  Saponaria;  Lia- 
tris  squarrosa  ;  &c.  Most  judiciously  intermixed,  were  the  creeping  tribes,  as  the  Thunbergia 
alata,  &c.  To  these  must  be  added  specimens  of  the  Pancratium  littorale;  and  then  came  in 
rich  though  dwarfish  beauty,  the  Passiflora  coccinea;  Stapelia  glauca ;  Punicanana;  Fuchsia 
microphylla,  and  macrostemon ;  Haemantbus  punicens;  unequalled  specimens  of  the  Egg'- 
Plant,  from  the  gardens  of  VVeannan  Gilford,  Esq.;  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  Calceolaria 
ditlusa;  from  Piure  &  Co.;  &c.  &c.  Of  hardy  perennials,  Mr.  Booth  end  Mr.  Gilford,  had 
resplendent  shows;  and  in  bulbs,  it  is  imagined  that  Mr.  Booth  has  scarcely  been  surpassed, 
his  seedling  Amaryllises  in  pots,  eight  or  nine  in  number,  being  pronounced  by  all,  to  bear  the 
palm  from  anything  of  the  kind  they  had  ever  before  seen.  There  was  also  the  odorous  Rosa 
Indica,  or  Chma  Rose, — a  bouquet  of  roses  from  which  plant  was  exhibited  by  Lucombe,  Pince, 
and  Co  ,  Viefore  the  Society,  in  April,  and  from  which  a  bud  or  two  has  beeii  cut  every  day  since 
that  period.  In  Dahlias  or  Georginas,  there  never  was  a  more  resplendent  show;  Dymond  & 
Co.  had  them  worked  into  a  gorgeous  crown,  (the  ermine  at  the  base  being  admirably  imitated 
bv  the  manner  in  which  the  white  and  violet-coloured  Dahlias  were  interwoven)  an  anchor  also, 
and  a  star,  were  formed  in  a  similar  way.  Mr.  C.  Sclater  bad  an  immense  anchor  formed  in  this 
manner;  Booth,  a  crown;  Veitch,  crown  and  rich^tars;  Lucombe  &  Co..  a  most  massive 
crown,  with  the  letters  "W.  A."  "Pince  &  Co."  &c.  in  the  composing  of  which  6000  of  these 
beautiful  flowers  had  been  used;  Morris,  of  Tor,  near  Torquay,  stars,  crown,  &c.  These 
principally  occupied  the  side  walls,  and  gave  a  singular  appearance  to  the  whole.  ^ 

The  Fruits  were  very  fine;^ — of  the  Citrus  tribe,  particularly  so.  The  Grapes  in  rich  Juxuri- 
ance,  and  the  wines  of  home  manufacture,  from  gi'apes  grown  in  the  open  air,  most  delicious. 
All  other  varieties  of  Fruit  were  presented  in  rich  abundance;  these,  as  well  as  the  noble  display 
of  vegetables,  both  from  the  cottagers'  and  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  gardens,  show,  i  n  a  way 
not  to  be  mistaken,  that  this  excellent  Society,  has  been  the  means  of  giving  an  impulse,  that 
will  in  the  end,  tell  most  largely  and  l-;neficially  for  man. 

The  orchestra  was  filled  by  a  band  of  musicians,  whose  performances  greatly  enlivened  the 
scene.  The  room  was  crowded  with  gentry,  and  John  Beaumont  Swete,  Esq.  of  Oxton-House, 
was  called  to  the  Chair,  lu  liis  address  to  the  company,  he  said,  it  must  be  matter  of  pleasing 
congratulation  to  them  all,  that  in  the  exhibition  tliat  day,  there  was  abundant  proof  of  the 
interest  which  cottagers  began  to  feel  in  Horticultural  pursuits.  How  much  might  be  done  in 
this  way  many  were  impressed  with,  and  what  they  saw  before  them  was  no  slight  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  rea-soning.  He  did,  therefore,  hope  that  all  would,  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, stir  up  and  excite  the  labouring  poor  to  exertions  in  this  way,  by  making  it  appa- 
rent to  them  that  not  only  would  the  comforts  of  themselves  and  their  families  be  increased,  and 
their  dwellings  rendered  tar  more  ornamental  but  that  they  would  also  hold  up  to  them  the 
sweet  and  cheering  hope  of  countenance,  and  even  reward,  for  their  efforts.  Of  the  stimulating 
nature  of  reward,  they  had  more  andniore  abundant  proof  every  time  the  Society  met,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  rich  display  now  before  them. 

Mr.Gidley,  read  the  list  of  prizes,  as  awarded  by  the  judges. 

HULL  FLORAL  AT^D  HORTICULTURAJ.  SOCIETY. 

The  Sixth  Meeting  of  this  institution,  for  the  season,  was  held  on  Thursday.  October  6th,  for 
the  exhibition  of  Dahlias,  China-asters,  French  and  African  Marygolds,  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Bouquets,  Apples,  Celery,  &c  This  was  the  last  exhibition  for  the  year,  and  a  truly  noble 
conclusion  of  the  Floral  and  Horticultural  efforts  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  it  was,  for  the 
season.  The  Dahlia  is  in  this  country,  rather  a  modern  flower.  These  Societies  have  given  a 
stimulus  to  its  cultivation,  and  we  are  sure  that  those  who  have  seen  the  perfection,  both  in 
colour  and  formation,  to  which  it  has  been  brought  in  Hull,  cannot  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
this  Societv  deserves  both  credit  and  patrona.se.  The  same  observations  will  apjily  to  nia'.iy 
other  species  of  flowers.  Their  natures  and  habits  have  been  caiefully  and  successtuily  studied, 
and  each  successive  Show  has  mauifested  improvement  in  brilliaacy  and  distinctness  of  colour, 
as  well  as  in  elegance  of  structure.  The  taste  for  Horticulture  is  daily  increasing,  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  learn,  in  a  year  or  two,  that  the  ungenial  soil  of  the  neighbourhood  has  been 
converted  into  a  matrix  for  vesjetables  that  will  vie  with  those  oi  the  finest  soils.  Emulation 
works  wonders.  It  is  operating  most  advantageously  here  at  present,  and  only  wants  the  coun. 
tenance  of  the  liighcr  classes,  to  render  it  efficient  in  making  the  district  romid  Hull,  a  gai'den 
profuse  in  vegetable  prod\ictions,  as  beautiful  and  useful  as  any  district  in  the  kingdom.  The 
exhibition  of  Fruits,  on  the  pvsent  occasion,  was  magnificent,  "espe'cially  the  Apples. 
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BOTANY. 

THODGH  the  most  severe  weather  of  the  year  commonly  occurs  in  this  month,  yet  vegetation 
begins  a  little  to  revive  ;  iiml  shoiiUl  the  latter  end  of  the  mouth  be  mild,  the  Snowdrop,  Gti- 
Idnthus  nivalis,  may  be  seen  emerging  from  the  fjround  ;  and  in  the  garden  the  Winter  AcOnite, 
Erc'inthis  /iyemti/is,  begins  to  show  its  golden  blossoms.'  The  Christmas  Rose,  Helleborus  niger, 
and  the  Laurustinus,  VibitTiium  tiniis,  are  also  in  flower.  The  Mezereon,  Daphne  Mezftevm, 
begins  to  open  its  buds.  The  Sweet  Violet,  Viola  adorata,  is  now  in  bud,  or  in  sheltered  situ- 
ations, in  tlower.  Several  plants  that  have  out-lived  the  early  part  of  winter  are  still  in  flower, 
as  Red  and  White  Archangel,  Li'iniiiim  piirpHretimaTii  album  ;  Chickweed,  Stellar  iam^dia; 
Groundsel,  Sfii'cio  vulgari,  Annual  Meadow-grass,  Pua  annua;  Furze,'  Ulex  EvroptB^us;  and 
Ivy-Xeay'iX'Yoa.Aiia.ii^  Antirrhinum  Cymbak'iria ;  these  plants  may  truly  be  said  to  flower  the 
whole  year. 

Tlie  Mosses  now  in  fructification,  are  Rigid  Screw-moss,  Turtula  rig'ida;  Early  Moss,  Bry^um 
pellucidum  ;  Hygrometer  Moss,  Funaria  hygroniHrica;  and  Stemless  Moss,  Phdscum  mi't. 
ticum. 

The  leaf  buds  of  the  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  Periclym^nvm,  begin  to  expand,  and  the  catkins 
of  the  Hazel,  Coryiut  Avellana,  to  appear. 

ZOOLOGY. 

INSECTS.— A  few  Moths  may  occasionally  be  found,  as  the  Bay-shoulder  Button-Moth,  PerC 
nia  spadiceana;  the  Early  Moth,  CheimatCbia  rupicapriiria;  these,  with  some  species  of  Gnats, 
are  almost  the  only  winged  insects  which  venture  forth.  A  remarkable  circumstance  respecting 
insects,  is  the  existence  of  the  autumnal  brood  of  Caterpillars,  upon  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
food,  and  sometimes  without  any.  In  gardens,  for  example,  the  speckled  and  spotted  (white, 
yellow,  and  black)  Caterpillar  of  the  Magpie  or  Currant  Moth,  Abraxas  grossulariata,  may 
be  found  on  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  of  which  the  more  expanded  buds  only  can  aftord 
them  food;  and  yet  they  usually  survive  the  hardest  winters,  thougk  not  advanced  beyond  the 
first  or  second  skin,  and  not  so  thick  as  a  Crow-quill.  The  eggs,  also,  of  many  insects  are  de. 
posited  in  the  auturan^  and  notwithstanding  the  severe  cold  of  winter,  survive,  and  are  hatched 
m  spring.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Lacquey  Moth,  Clisiocdmpa  Neustria,  which  are  laid  in 
a  spiral  form  round  the  twig  of  a  tree,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  strong  cement,  t 
Many  singular  and  minute  insects  may  be  found  among  Mosses  and  Lichens. 

Bl  RDS. — The  observations  on  the  winter  migratory  birds,  last  month,  apply  equally  as  well  to 
this;  but  as  the  weather  is  now  more  severe,  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  the  rarer  water- 
birds  and  sea-fowl  being  driven  inland. 

The  Missel  Thrush,  Tiirdus  viscivorus,  begins  its  monotonous  song,  and  commences  build- 
ing its  nest.  This  is  the  earliest  songster  we  have.  The  Redbreast,  Sylvia  rubfcukt,  and  the 
House  Sparrow,  fVinj/Wd  rfoni«//ca,  frequently  build  this  month.  The  greater  Titmouse,  or 
Black.cap,  Pdrus  mrj'or,  and  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  Sylvia  modularis,  sing.  Larks,  Alauda 
arvhisis,  are  now  seen  in  large  flocks.  The  Long-tailed  Titmouse,  Pdrus  caudotus,  is  seen 
in  small  flights  visiting  the  trees  in  gardens  and  orchards;  they  proceed  m  one  regular  direc- 
tion, flittmg  from  tree  to  tree,  and  in  this  manner  pass  over  a  large  tract  of  country  m  a  day. 

"  Some  gardeners,  who  know  r.o  better,  accuse  many  birds  of  destroying  the  buds  of  their 
trees  at  this  season,  because  they  are  seen  continually  nibbling  about  them.  The  truth  is,  how. 
ever,  that  it  is  not  the  bud.s,  but  the  insects  frequenting  them,  of  which  the  birds  are  in  search. 
In  the  same  way  some  birds  search  under  the  decayed  bark  of  tiees,  amongst  the  straws  of  a 
thatched  barn,  or  the  moss  on  trees,  for  their  favourite  food."  % 

The  Golden-crested  Wren,  Sylvia  Regulus,  the  smallest  of  European  birds,  may  now  be 
frequently  observed  in  thick  hedges  near  houses.  It  summer  it  is  seldom  seen,  as  it  then  re- 
tires to  more  unfrequented  places,  and  rarely  approaches  human  habitations,  except  in  severe 
weather.  It  is  wonderful  how  so  small  and  delicately  formed  a  bird  can  endure'  the  rigours  of 
winter;  yet  it  seems  to  brave  the  cold  quite  as  well  as  those  apparently  more  hardy:  perhaps 
the  constant  exercise  which  it  uses  in  seeking  for  its  food,  may  account  for  it. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Barometer.— Mean  Height  29,881.     Highest  30,540.     Lowest  20,200  inches. 
Thermometer. — Mean  Temperature  49,9  degrees.     Highest  74.    Lowest  29  degrees. 
Rain. — Mean  quantity  1,78C  inches. 
Evaporation.— Mean  2,290  inches. 

*  In  January,  18-28,  the  following  plants  were  in  flower  here  in  the  open  grousirl:  Double  and  Single  Snow 
drop;  Scotch,  Yellow  and  Black-streaked  Yellow  Crocuses  ;  Double  Lilac,  Single^ed  and  Common  Prim- 
roses;  Polyanthuses;  Arabis  alpina;  Blue  Navelwort,  {Omphalodes  v<THa;)  Winter  Aconite;  Double 
Red  Hepatica  ;  Lauresfinus ;  Mezereon  ;  Daisies ;  Crowfoot;   and  Archangel. 

+  Comp-  Aim.  %  Comp.  Aim. 

Dufield.Bank,  Dee.  1*31.  O.J. 
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January,  is  usually  accounted  tile  coldest  month  in  the  year,  and  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
tense frosts  generally  experienced  at  this  time,  little  can  be  done  in  trencliiu;;  the  ground,  &c. 
however,  where  any  is  left  undug,  make  use  of  every  favorable  opportunity  to  throw  it  into 
ridges.  Prepare  dung  for  forcing  Cucumbers,  &r.  when  they  are  wanted  early.  Be  careful  that 
the  Pine  pits  experience  no  declension  of  heal , — or,  the  plants,  hy  receiving  a  check,  'will  most 
of  them  start  prematurely  into  fruit,  in  the  spring. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Pruning  and  Nailing  should  now  be  attended  to,  at  every  convenient  opportunity.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  however,  would  be  better  delayed  until  the  beginning  of  February,  or  at 
least  until  the  buds  have  advanced  a  little)  as  pruning  them  too  early,  sometimes  proves 
injurious,  if  the  weather  riiould  afterwards  be  very  severe. 

Strawberriei  for  Forcing,  continue  to  bring  in  about  once  a  fortnight,  as  recommended  last 
month. 

Peach  Houses,  where  the  fruit  is  wanted  early,  should  not  be  delayed; — be  careful,  however, 
that  the  heat  from  the  flues  is  very  moderate  at  the  commencement,  or  the  probable  con- 
sequence will  be  the  lo,ss  of  the  whole  crop  of  fruit. — (See  Calendar  for  December.)  If 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots,  be  placed  along  the  flues,  they  will  ripen  their  fruit  at  least 
three  weeks  earlier  than  those  trained  on  the  trellis.  The  houses  closed  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, or  beginning  of  December,  will  now  be  out  in  blossom,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  the  fiuit  will  begin  to  set,  they  will  now  bear  the  heat  from  60  to  6.5  degrees,  by 
day. — Be  careful  not  to  syringe  them  while  in  blossom,  but  keep  the  flues  very  moi.st  and 
give  plenty  of  air  during  the  day-time,  and  you  may  ensure  a  good  crop  of  fruit  setting,  if 
the  trees  are  healthy. 

Cherry  Houses,  should  have  the  glasses  put  on  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  a  little  fire 
putin  the  flue  in  order  to  »!ry  up  the  damp;  but  be  particularly  cautious  to  give  as  much  air 
as  possible,  and  never  allow  the  heat  to  rise  higher  than  from  45  to  .50  degrees,  Fahreinheit, 
for  the  first  mouth. I  Cherries  in  pots,  might  also  be  placed  over  the  flue,  after  the  manner 
of  Peaches;  these  would  be  earlier  than  those  trained  on  the  wall,  although  there  is  less 
dependance  on  a  crop  of  fruit  from  pots. 

Vines.    See  pages  6,  18.5,  19,f,  and  293. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Mignonette  and  Ten.week  Stock  may  be  sown  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  pots,  and 
placed  on  a  very  slight  hotbed ;  the  former  in  a  light,  sandy,  maiden  soil,  perfectly  free  from 
dung.     As  soon  as  they  appear,  be  cautious  to  give  them  plenty  of  air. 

.<4uric«/aj should  be  top. dressed  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  Februarj'.  See 
page  57. 

Dahlia  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  this  month  or  beginning  of  next,  and  a  few  of  the 
old  roots  may  be  plunged  in  a  little  old  tan,  or  a  moderate  hot-bed.     See  p.  145  and  147. 

Tulip  heds  will  require  occasionally  sheltering,  as  recommended  last  month. 

forcing.  Continue  to  take  into  the  stove,  Roses,  (see  page  245  to  2-53.)  Lilacs,  Pinks, 
Hyacinths,  &c.,  as  may  appear  necessary. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Cauliflower  plants  in  frames,  &c.  must  be  well  protected  from  frosts  at  night,  and  have  plenty 
of  air  in  the  day  time. 

Asparagus.    Continue  planting  new  beds  on  a  slight  heat,  as  recommended  last  month. 

Lettuce  plants  in  frames,  &c.  must  be  kept  free  from  rotten  leaves,  or  they  will  be  liable  to 
perish. 

Early  Frame  Peas,  and  Mazagan  Beans  should  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes,  about  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  and  placed  on  the  flues  of  the  stove,  to  traasplant  out  for  the  first  crop. 

Potatoes  may  be  planted  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  sandy  soil  on  a  slight  hotbed,  or  in 
boxes,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Haythorn,  page  312;  in  either  case  sow  a  thin  crop  of 
Radishes  and  Lettuce  over  them. 

Mushroom  Beds  out  of  doors  must  be  kept  free  from  damp  litter.  After  gathering  the  Mush- 
rooms, cover  them  well  from  the  frost.    See  Calendar  for  December. 

Rhubarb  Hoots  may  now  be  regularly  taken  up  and  planted  in  an  old  Pine  pit,  or  in  any  jitua- 
tion  where  they  will  receive  a  slight  heat;  and  if  covered  with  pots  like  those  used  for  Sea- 
Kale,  the  stalks  will  have  pushed  sufliciently  for  use  in  a  fortnight. 


O.Je«itt,  Printer,  Duftield,  near  Derby. 


THE 

HORTICULTURAL   REGISTER. 

February  1st,  1832. 


PART  I. HORTICULTURE,  &c. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — On  the  Ctdtivation  of  the  Vine.     By  Elec- 

TRICUS. 

Gentlemen, 

The  culture  of  that  most  grateful  tree,  the  Vine,  is  an  object 
of  deep  and  increasing  interest.  The  tree  has,  in  all  probability,  been 
known  in  this  country,  for  upwards  of  1500  years  ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  scientifically  attended  to,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Loudon,  at  No.  4795,  of  his  Encyclopaedia 
of  Gardening,  mentions  the  fact — on  the  authority  of  "  The  Fruit  Ga- 
therer," by  Lawrence,  that,  "the  Duke  of  Rutland,  at  Belvoir-Castle, 
has  done  so  much  justice  to  the  Vine,  as  to  have  fires  constantly  burning 
behind  his  slope-walls,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas ;  whereby  he  is  re- 
warded by  the  largest  grapes;  and  even  the  best  Frontignacs,  in  July," 
he  adds,  "These  sloped  walls  were  afterwards  covered  with  glass.'''' 

The  origin  then  of  [vineries — or  grape  forcing-houses,  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  act  of  placing  a  glass  screen  in  front  of  a  wall,  at  Belvoir-Castle, 
in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  J  718. 

The  chief  object  that  I  have  in  view,  in  presenting  this  paper,  is  to 
excite  an  enquiry  concerning  the  best  and  most  obvious  method  of  train- 
ing and  pruning  the  Vine,  either  in  the  open  ground,  against  walls  and 
fences,  or — and  particularly,  in  houses  of  one  description  or  other,  co- 
vered with  glass.  Many  persons  would  start  an  objection  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  latter  mode  of  culture,  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulties 
and  expenses  attending  the  construction  of  forcing-houses ;  but,  as  I 
have  recently  witnessed  the  erection  of  a  small  house,  by  the  junior 
members  of  a  family,  without  the  assistance  of  either  bricklayer,  carpen- 
ter, or  plumber,  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  the  facility  with  which 
Vol.  I,  No.  8.  VV 
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the  work  may  be  performed,  and  of  the  very  triding  expense  that  need 
be  incurred.  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  enumerate  the  details  of  the  erecting, 
because  I  wish  to  pass  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  object  of  the  present 
letter,  which  is,  chiefly,  to  invite  the  communications  of  the  able  Con- 
ductors of  the  Horticultural  Register,  or  of  some  of  its  experienced 
contributors,  on  the  readiest  method  of  producing  tke  heaviest  and  test 
crops  of  grapes  in  small  houses,  whose  internal  dimensions  shall  range 
between  12  and  24  feet  in  length,  and  8  and  12  feet  in  breadth;  such 
houses,  as  in  point  of  fact  I  can  prove,  may  be  constructed  at  an  outlay 
of,  from  eight  or  ten,  to  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds. 

While  I  earnestly  invite  you,  Gentlemen,  and  any  of  your  Horticultu- 
ral friends,  to  enter  into  a  full  detail  of  a  subject  so  enticing,  and  indeed 
useful,  I  conceive  that  I  shall  afford  to  many  of  your  uninitiated  readers, 
a  source  of  profitable  entertainment,  by  extracting  from  accredited  autho- 
rities, one  or  more  of  the  modes  of  pruning  the  Vine,  under  glass,  that 
have  struck  me  as  most  likely  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Authorities, 
it  may  be  remarked,  differ  materially;  and  many  persons  are  perplexed 
by  the  multifarious  directions  which  are  to  be  found  in  books ;  it  is  there- 
fore particularly  desirable,  that  practical  gardeners,  who  have  by  experi- 
ence, arrived  at  a  certain  method  of  producing  excellent  crops  of  grapes, 
should  furnish  a  clear  and  intelligible  detail  of  operations,  by  which  their 
readers  may  be  enabled  to  experimentize,  with  some  prospect  at  least, 
of  obtaining  a  successful  result. 

That  I  may  not  needlessly  trespass  upon  your  indulgence,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  two  foUov/ing  extracts,  observing  however,  that  I 
ought  to  mention  the  able  directions  of  Mr.  Charles  Harrison  ;  but  I  am 
conscious  that  I  could  not  thus  do  justice  to  a  writer  who  may  justly  be- 
considered  one  of  our  first  authorities ;  it  must  suffice  therefore,  to  refer 
your  readers  to  his  chapter  on  the  Vine,  commencing  at  page  256  of  his 
*•  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees."  1825. 

Mr.  Lindley,  in  his  late  excellent  work,  "A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and 
Kitchen  Garden,"  evidently  gives  the  preference  to  Mr.  Speechly's  me- 
thod of  training,  for,  he  observes,  at  page  227,  "  I  have  been  entirely 
indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Speechly,  for  this  method  of  managing  the 
Vine,  which  I  believe  was  never  practised  previously  by  any  other  per-^ 
son  in  this  country  ;  I  have  adopted  it  for  several  years,  and  I  confess,  I 
prefer  it  to  that  of  any  other  method." — And  again,  "  I  visited  Mr. 
Speechly,  at  Welbeck,  some  years  before  his  death,  and  had  an  ample 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  excellence  of  his  management,"  &c. 

Mr.  Lindley's  avowed  object  is  to  obtain  large  berries  upon  large 
bunches,  in  preference  to  an  increased  number  of  clusters,  at  the  expense 
of  a  deterioration  in  point  of  bulk  and  quality.  He  says,  "Let  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  or  indeed  any  other  sort,  be  selected; 
and  compare  fifty  single  benies  of  the  largest  size,  with  a  hundred  others 
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of  the  same  aggregate  weight,  equally  in  a  state  of  maturity;  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  scale  of  merit  will  be  given,  I  apprehend,  by  all  competent 
judges,  to  the  fifty  instead  of  the  hundred." 

In  this  opinion,  most  persons  will,  I  presume,  cordially  aecjuiesce,  the 
attainment  therefore,  of  these  tine  clusters,  is  now  the  object  of  enquiry; 
and  it  can  be  effected  only — -as  Mr.  Lindley  remarks — *'  by  having  the 
Vine  in  a  vigorous  and  flourishing  state.  In  the  hot-house,  or  in  the 
vinery,  as  soon  as  the  Vines  are  planted  out,  one  rjood  shoot  must  be 
obtained  for  each  rafter,  or  other  place  intended  for  its  support ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  fallen  otf,  it  should  be  cut  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  rafter.  In  the  spring,  the  two  uppermost  shoot i  must  be  trained 
at  length,  cutting  off  any  others  which  may  be  produced  from  the  lower 
eyes.  When  they  have  grown  to  the  top  of  the  rafter,  they  must  be 
stopped  ;  this  will  occasion  two  or  three  of  the  up^er  eyes  to  push  out 
into  lateral  shoots,  which  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
under  the  head  Propagation,'''  (that  is,  "they  must  be  shortened  to  two 
eyes  each,")  "and  the  small  laterals,  from  beside  the  main  buds,  from 
their  first  appearance,  must  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

"  When  these  two  shoots  have  cast  their  leaves  in  the  autumn,  one  of 
them  should  be  cut  down  to  two  eyes,  leaving  the  other  shoot  to  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen,  according  to  its  strength.  This,  according  to  Mr. 
Speechly's  method,  is  the  commencement  of  an  alternate  system  of  fruit- 
ing one  shoot  this  year,  to  be  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a 
supply  for  the  next. 

"  If  the  number  of  eyes  left  upon  the  long  shoot  be  not  too  great,  they 
will  all  push  and  show  fruit,  one  or  two  bunches  from  each  eye;  which, 
for  the  first  crop,  had  perhaps  better  be  reduced  to  one,  and  this  at  the 
time  after  the  berries  are  set,  as  it  will  then  be  seen  which  is  most  likely 
to  form  the  best  bunch,  leaving  that  and  cutting  the  other  away  ;  stop- 
ping the  shool  at  the  same  time,  two  joints  above  the  fruit.  The  upper- 
most eye  will  push  again,  which  must  be  treated  as  described  before,  for 
laterals." 

I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  description  of  a  mode  of  pruning  and 
training,  practised  and  detailed  by  Mr.  Seton,  of  Stamford-Hill,  near 
London  ; — it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  paragraph 
2981  and  2982,  in  an  extract  from  the  third  volume  of  the  Horticultural 
Transactions.  "Having  observed,"  Mr.  Seton  says,  "that  the  fruit  pro- 
duced on  vigorous  shoots  which  usually  grow  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  is.  generally,  more  abundant,  and  of  a  finer  quality,  than  that 
produced  on  the  short  lateral  ones,  I  was  desirous  to  promote  the  growth 
and  preservation  of  the  former;  but  the  usual  mode  of  training  the 
branches,  across  the  house  and  upwards,  being  subject  to  the  objection 
before-mentioned,  and  little  scope  being  afforded  for  it  in  a  house  of 
small  dimensions,  I  thought  I  should  obviate  these  inconveniences,  in 
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great  part,  and  attain  another  object,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  by 
trainincj  the  branches  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  keeping  the  whole 
of  the  fruit-bearing  part  of  each  tree  nearly  on  the  same  level. 

"Five  Vines  were  jjlaced  at  the  end  of  a  house  ticenty-five  feet  in 
lejigth,  for  this  purpose  provided  with  rods  placed  horizontally  under  the 
glass  of  the  roof,  twenty  inches  asunder,  and  extending  from  end  to  end. 
The  first  Vine  placed  at  one  end,  being  trained  up  to  the  two  lower  rods, 
a  shoot  of  it  was  laid  along  each  of  them,  and  continued  successively 
from  year  to  year,  till  it  reached  the  other  end;  then  the  shoot  on  the 
lower  rod  was  turned  upwards  to  the  next,  and  led  back  upon  it  towards 
the  stem  of  the  tree  ;  while  that  on  the  upper  rod  icas  turned  down^  and 
led  back,  in  like  manner  on  the  lower  one.  During  this  process,  a  cuffi- 
clent  number  of  spurs,  or  short  branches,  were  left  annually  on  the  old 
wood,  to  produce  fruit.  When  the  leading  shoots  which  had  been  thus 
trained  in  a  retrograde  direction,  approached  towards  the  end  whence 
the  original  branches  proceeded,  preparation  was  made  for  a  succession 
of  young  wood,  bringing  forward  two  fresh  shoots  from  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  and  leading  them  on  close  to  the  preceding  ones.  As  these  and  the 
leading  shoots  of  the  first  branches,  which  were  then  on  their  return, 
advanced,  the  spurs  on  that  part  of  the  old  wood  to  which  they  had 
reached  were  cut  out  to  make  room  for  them,  the  naked  stem  only  being 
left.  When  the  second  series  of  branches  had  returned  nearly  to  the  end 
at  which  the  trunk  was  situated,  the  first  series,  on  which  there  was  then 
but  little  of  the  herbage  remaining,  was  cut  out  at  the  trunk.  Fresh 
shoots  were  then  brought  forward,  to  succeed  the  second  series ;  and  so 
on,  without  end." 

Each  of  the  five  Vines  was  trained  alike,  on  two  rods  devoted  to  each 
tree,  and  thus,  Mr.  Seton  conceives,  he  attained  two  important  objects ; 
first,  producing  an  abundant  supply  of  superior  fruit ;  and  secondly,  of 
retaining  each  individual  tree,  in  "its  own  pecttliar  climate,  to  which 
alone  all  its  parts  are  exposed.'''' 

If  this  communication  be  favorably  received,  and  produce  the  notice 
that  it  is  my  object  to  elicit,  I  may  perhaps  be  led  to  follow  it  up  with 
another  paper,  "On  the  Culture  of  Vines,  upon  the  Open  Wall,"  and 
also  to  enter  into  a  somewhat  minute  description  of  the  construction  of 
small  forcing-houses,  furnished  with  flues,  a  steam  apparatus,  and  a 
pit  for  leaves  or  tan.  I  hope  Mr.  Stafford,  among  others  of  your  able 
correspondents,  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the  pen.  He  would  also  add 
greatly  to  the  valuable  information  he  has  already  furnished,  if  he  were 
to  enter  into  a  somewhat  more  minute  description  of  the  method  of  pru- 
ning and  training  his  Vines  in  pots. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher, 
November  22,  1831.  Electricus. 
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Article  II. — On  the  Method  of  Cultivating  the  Vine,  as 
practised  in  France.  Extracted  and  abridged  from  a 
Treatise  by  C.  Chaptal,  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine 
and  Making  Wines.     Communicated  by  J.  T . 

The  Effects  of  Climate,  Soil,  Exposure,  Seasons,  and  Culture,  on 
the  quality  of  the  PF'ines. 

GtiMATE. — All  climates  are  not  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine. 
Though  it  seems  to  vegetate  with  vigour  in  northem  climates,  yet  the 
fruit  does  not  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity;  and  it  is  an 
invariable  fact,  that  beyond  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  the  juice  of 
the  grape  does  not  attain  that  fermentation  which  converts  it  into  a 
sound  wine.  Tn  the  north,  grapes  abound  with  the  principles  of 
putrefaction,  but  contain  scarcely  any  element  of  spirituous  fermenta 
tion;  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit,  having  experienced  the 
phoenomena  of  fermentation,  produces  a  sour  liquor,  in  which  there 
exists  only  that  proportion  of  alcohol  necessary  for  interrupting  the 
movements  of  putrid  fermentation. 

The  Vine  therefore,  as  well  as  other  productions  of  Nature,  ha$ 
climates  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  between  the  40th  ad  50th  degrees  of 
latitude,  that  this  vegetable  production  can  be  cultivated  with  any 
degree  of  advantage.  It  is  between  these  points  thc^t  the  most  cele- 
brated vineyards  are  found,  and  the  countries  richest  in  wines,  such 
as  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Styria,  Corinthia,  Hun- 
gary, Transylvania,  and  a  part  of  Greece. 

But  of  all  counti-ies,  none  perhaps  presents  so  happy  a  situation 
for  the  Vine,  as  France;  none  exhibits  so  large  an  extent  of  vine- 
yards, nor  exposures  more  varied ;  and  no  country  has  such  an 
astonishing  variety  of  temperature.  From  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Vine  is  almost  every  where  cultivated; 
and  in  this  vast  extent  the  most  agreeable  and  most  spirituous  wines 
are  to  be  found.  But  though  climate  stamps  a  general  and  indelible 
character  on  its  productions,  there  are  certain  circumstances  which 
modify  and  limit  its  action ;  and  it  is  only  by  carefully  attending  to 
what  each  of  them  produces  that  we  can  be  able  to  discover  the  effect 
of  climate  alone.  It  is  thus  that  we  often  find  the  different  qualities 
of  vrine  tmited  under  the  same  climate,  because  the  soil,  exposure,  and 
cultivation,  modify  and  mask  the  immediate  action  of  that  grand  agent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  Vine  plants  which  do  not  leave 
us  the  choice  of  cultivating  them  indiscriminately  in  any  latitude  at 
pleasure.  Soil,  climate,  exposure,  and  cultivation,  ought  all  to  be  ap- 
propriated to   their  inflexible  nature,  as  the  least  violation  of  this 
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natural  character  essentially  alters  the  product.  Thus  the  Vines  of 
Greece,  transported  to  Italy,  no  longer  produce  the  same  wine ;  and 
those  of  Falernum,  cultivated  at  the  bottom  of  Vesuvius,  have  changed 
their  nature.  It  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience,  that  the  plants  of 
Burgundy,  transported  to  the  south,  no  longer  produce  wine  so  agree, 
able  and  delicate. 

The  characters  by  which  certain  Vines  are  distinguished,  cannot  be 
re-produced  in  different  sites  :  for  this  purpose  the  constant  influence  of 
the  same  cause  is  necessary,  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  unite  them  all, 
the  consequence  must  be,  changes  and  modifications.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  warm  climates,  by  favoring  the  formation  of  the 
saccharine  principle,  must  produce  wines  highly  spirituous,  as  sugar  is 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  such  wines.  But  the  fermentation  must 
be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  decompose  all  the  sugar  of  the 
grapes,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  wines  exceedingly  luscious  and 
sweet,  as  has  been  observed  in  some  of  the  southern  countries ,  and  in  ^, 
all  cases  where  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  grapes  is  too  much  concen- 
trated to  experience  a  complete  decomposirion. 

The  cold  climates  can  give  birth  only  to  weak  and  exceedingly 
aqueous  wines,  which  have  sometimes  an  agreeable  flavour:  the 
grapes  in  which  scarcely  any  saccharine  principle  exists  cannot  con- 
tribute towards  the  production  of  alcohol,  which  forms  the  whole 
strength  of  wines.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  heat  from  the  fer- 
mentation of  these  grapes  is  very  moderate,  the  aromatic  principle  is 
preserved  in  its  full  force,  and  contributes  to  render  these  liquors 
exceedingly  agreeable,  though  weak. 

Soil. — The  Vine  grows  every-where,  and  if  we  could  judge  of  the 
quality  of  it  by  the  vigour  of  its  vegetation,  it  is  in  fat  and  moist  soil, 
well  dunged,  that  it  ought  to  be  cultivated.  But  we  are  taught  by 
experience  that  the  goodness  of  wine  is  never  proportioned  to  the 
force  of  the  Vine.  We  may  therefore  say,  that  Nature,  desirous  to 
assign  to  each  quality  of  soil  a  peculiar  production,  has  reserved  dry 
light  soil  for  the  Vine,  and  has  entrusted  the  cultivation  of  corn  to 
fat  and  well -nurtured  land. 

"  Hie  segetes,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uvae." 

Strong  argillaceous  earth  is  not  at  all  proper  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  Vine,  for  not  only  are  the  roots  prevented  from  extending  them- 
selves in  ramifications,  as  is  the  case  in  fat  and  compact  soil,  but  the 
facility  with  which  these  strata  are  penetrated  by  water,  and  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  they  retain  it,  maintains  a  permanent  state  of  humidity, 
which  rots  the  root,  and  gives  to^U  the  Vines,  symptoms  of  weakness, 
which  soon  end  in  their  destruction. 
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There  are  some  kinds  of  strong  earth  which  do  not  possess  those 
hurtful  qualities  that  belong  to  the  argillaceous  soil  above  mentioned. 
Here  the  Vine  grows  and  vegetates  in  freedom  ;  but  this  strength  of 
vegetation  still  essentially  hurts  the  good  qualities  of  the  grapes,  which 
can  with  difficulty  acquire  maturity,  and  gives  the  wine  neither  spi- 
rit nor  flavour.  This  kind  of  soil,  however,  is  sometimes  set  apart 
for  the  Vine,  because  its  abundance  makes  up  for  its  quality,  and 
because  it  is  often  more  advantageous  for  the  fanner  to  cultivate  the 
Vine  than  to  sow  com  ;  besides,  these  weak  but  abundant  wines, 
furnish  a  beverage  suited  to  labourers  of  every  class,  and  are  at- 
tended with  advantage  in  regard  to  distillation,  as  the  Vines  require 
little  culture. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  farmers  that  moist  soil  is  not  proper  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Vine.  If  the  Soil,  contmually  moistened,  is  of  a  fat 
nature,  the  plant  languishes  in" it,  rots,  and  dies;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  soil  be  open,  Jight  and  calcareous,  the  vegetation  may  be  strong 
and  vigorous,  but  the  ^^^ine  arising  from  it  cannot  fail  to  be  aqueous, 
weak,  and  destitute  of  flavour.  Calcareous  soil,  in  general,  is  proper 
for  the  Vine ;  being  arid,  dried,  and  light,  it  affords  a  proper  support 
to  the  plant.  The  water  with  which  it  becomes  occasionally  impreg- 
nated, circulates,  and  freely  penetrates  through  the  whole  stratum ; 
the  numerous  ramifications  of  the  roots  imbibe  it  at  every  pore ;  and 
in  all  these  points  of  view  calcareous  soil  is  very  favourable  to  the 
vine.  In  general,  wines  produced  in  calcareous  soil  are  spirituous, 
and  the  cultivation  is  so  much  the  easier,  as  the  soil  is  light  and  not 
strongly  connected;  besides  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  dry  soils 
appear  exclusively  destined  for  the  Vine :  the  want  of  water,  mould, 
and  manure,  oppose  the  idea  of  other  cultivation.  But  there  are  some 
kinds  of  soils  still  more  favourable  to  the  Vine;  those  which  are  at  the 
same  time  light  and  pebbly :  the  root  easily  forces  itself  through  a  soil, 
which  by  a  mixture  of  light  earth  and  pebbles,  is  rendered  exceedingly 
permeable.  The  stratum  oigalets,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  defends  it  from  the  raging  ardour  of  the  sun ;  and  while  the  stem 
and  the  grapes  receive  the  benign  influence  of  that  luminary,  the 
root,  properly  moistened,  furnishes  the  juice  necessary  for  the  labour 
of  vegetation. 

Volcanic  earth  also  produces  delicious  wines.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  observe  in  different  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  that  the  most 
vigorous  Vines,  and  the  most  capital  wines  were  produced  among  the 
remains  of  volcanoes.  The  wines  of  Tokay,  and  the  best  wines  of 
Italy,  are  the  production  of  volcanic  soil.  The  last  Bishop  of  Ado^e, 
dug  up,  and  planted  with  Vines,   the  old  volcano,  of  the  mountain. 
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at  the  bottom  of  which  that  ancient  town  is  situated,  and  these  plan- 
tations form  at  present  one  of  the  richest  Aaneyards  in  that  canton. 

There  are  points  in  which  the  granite  does  not  present  that  hard- 
ness and  unalterability,  which  generally  form  the  character  of  that 
rock :  in  these  places  it  is  pulverulent,  and  appears  like  dry  sand.  It 
is  among  these  remains,  that  the  Vine  is  cultivated  in  several  parts  of 
France,  and  the  wine  is  of  superior  quality.  The  famous  Hermitage 
Wine  is  produced  in  such  a  situation.  The  farmer,  more  anxious  to 
obtain  wine  of  a  good  quality  than  abundant  vintage,  will  establish  his 
vineyard  in  light  pebbly  soil,  and  not  make  choice  of  a  fat  rich  soil, 
unless  he  intends  to  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity. 

Exposure. — The  same  climate,  the  same  cultivation,  and  the  same 
soil,  often  furnish  wines  of  very  different  qualities.  We  daily  see 
some  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  entirely  covered  with  Vines, 
present  in  its  different  aspects,  astonishing  varieties  in  the  wiries  it 
produces. 

The  most  favourable  exposure  for  the  Vine,  is  between  the  east  and 
the  south.  Small  hills,  rising  above  a  plain,  intersected  by  a  stream  of 
pure  water,  give  the  best  wine,  but  these  hills  ought  not  to  be  too  close 
to  each  other.  A  northern  exposure  has  at  all  times  been  considered  as 
most  fatal  to  the  grapes  :*  they  always  remain  harsh,  sour,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  saccharine  principle,  and  the  wine  must  participate  in  these 
bad  qualities.  A  south  exposure  is  also  not  very  favorable :  the 
earth,  dried  by  the  heat  in  the  day  time,  presents  towards  evening,  to 
the  oblique  rays  of  the  sun,  an  arid  soil  destitute  of  moisture.  The 
son,  which  by  its  position,  penetrates  then  under  the  Vine,  and  darts 
its  rays  upon  the  grapes,  which  have  no  longer  any  shelter,  dries  and 
heats  them,  ripens  them  prematurely,  and  checks  the  vegetation  before 
the  period  of  fulness  and  maturity  has  arrived. 

Seasons. — The  influence  of  the  seasons,  on  the  Vine,  is  so  well 
known  in  all  countries  where  vineyards  are  planted,  that  long  before 
the  vintage^,  the  nature  of  the  wine  may  be  predicted.  In  general 
when  the  season  is  cold,  the  wane  is  harsh,  and  has  a  bad  taste;  when 
rainjf,  it  is  abundant,  M'eak,  and  not  at  all  spirituous  :  it  is  therefore 
destined  for  distillation,  at  least  in  the  south  of  France,  because  it 
would  be  disagreeable  to  drink,  and  difficult  to  preserve. 

*  Note.— The  general  principles,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  exposure,  ad- 
mit of  many  exceptions.  The  famous  vineyards  of  Epernai  and  Vorsenai,  in 
the  mountain  of  Rheims,  are  fully  exposed  to  the  north,  in  a  latitude  So  nor- 
thern for  Vines,  that  it  is  in  those  places  where  the  region  of  the  Vine 
suddenly  terminates  under  that  meridian. 

The  vineyards  of  Nuits  and  Beauue,  as  well  as  the  best  of  Beaugenci  and 
BloiSj  lie  to  the  east ;  those  of  Loire  and  Cher,  lie  indiscriminately  towards  the 
north  and  south.  The  excellent  hills  of  Seaumur,  face  the  north;  and  the  best 
wines  of  Angurs,  are  produced  from  Vines  which  grow  in  all  exposures. 
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The  rains  which  come  on  when  the  vintage  approaches,  are  always 
the  most  dangerous  ;  the  grapes  have  neither  time  nor  sufficient  strength 
to  mature  the  juices,  and  they  become  filled  with  a  liquid,  which  holds  in 
solution  too  small  a  quantity  of  sugar,  for  the  produce  of  the  decompo- 
sition, to  be  either  strong  or  spirituous.  The  rains  which  fall  when  the 
grapes  are  increasing  in  size,  are  exceedingly  favourable. 

Winds  are  always  prejudicial  to  the  Vine ;  they  dry  up  l he  branches, 
the  grapes,  and  the  soil ;  they  produce,  particularly  in  strong  soil,  a 
hard  compact  crust,  which  impedes  the  free  passage  of  the  air  and  water, 
and  by  these  means  maintain  around  the  roots,  a  putrid  moisture,  which 
tends  to  corrupt  them. 

Fogs  are  also  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  Vine;  they  are  destructive 
to  the  blossoms,  and  do  essential  injury  to  the  grapes. 

Though  heat  be  necessary  for  ripening  the  grapes,  giving  them  a  sac- 
charine taste  and  a  good  flavour,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  believe  that 
its  action  alone,  can  produce  every  effect  required.  It  can  be  considered 
only  as  a  means  necessary  for  maturation,  which  supposes  that  the  earth 
is  sufficiently  furnished  with  the  juices  that  ought  to  supply  the  materials. 
Heat  is  necessary,  but  this  heat  must  not  be  exercised  on  dried  earth,  for 
in  that  case,  it  burns  rather  than  vivifies.  The  good  state  of  Vines,  and 
the  good  qualities  of  the  grapes,  depend,  then,  on  a  just  proportion,  a 
perfect  equilibrium,  between  the  water,  which  furnishes  the  aliment  to 
the  plants,  and  the  heat,  that  alone  can  facilitate  its  maturation. 

Culture. — The  Vine  grows  naturally  in  Florida,  America,  and  al- 
most every  part  of  Peru,  f n  the  south  of  France,  almost  all  the  hedges 
abound  with  wild  Vines;  but  the  grapes  they  bear,  are  always  smaller, 
and  though  they  come  to  maturity,  they  never  acquire  the  exquisite  taste 
of  the  grapes  which  are  cultivated. — The  Vine,  then,  is  the  work  of 
Nature,  but  Art  changes  its  products,  by  bringing  the  culture  of  it  to  per- 
fection. The  difference  which  exists  at  present,  between  the  cultivated 
Vine,  and  that  which  grows  wild,  is  the  same  as  that  established  by  Art, 
between  the  vegetables  of  our  gardens,  and  those  of  the  same  kind 
which  grow  naturally  in  the  fields.  The  soil,  where  the  Vine  is  planted, 
requires  great  care  :  it  should  often  be  dug  up,  but  should  not  have  the 
manure  necessary  to  other  plantations.  It  must  here  be  remarked,  that 
all  those  causes  which  powerfully  concur  to  give  activity  to  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Vine,  alter  the  quality  of  the  grapes  ;  and  here,  as  in  other 
delicate  cases,  the  culture  ought  to  be  directed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
plant  may  receive  only  scanty  nourishment,  if  grapes  of  a  good  quality 
are  required.  The  celebrated  Olivier  de  Serres,  says  on  this  subject, 
that  "by  a  public  decree,  dunging  is  forbidden  at  Gaillar,  for  fear  of 
lessening  the  reputation  of  the  white  wines,  with  which  the  people  of 
that  district  supply  their  neighbours  of  Toulouse,  Montauban,  Castres, 
and  other  places."  There  are  some  persons,  however,  who,  in  order  to 
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increase  the  crop,  dung  their  Vines,  but  they  thus  sacrifice  the  quality  to 
the  quantity.  The  dung  most  favourable  to  the  Vine,  is  that  of  pigeons 
or  poultry :  dung  foetid,  or  too  putrid,  should  be  carefully  rejected,  as  it 
has  been  proved  by  observation,  that  the  wine  often  contracts  from  it,  a 
very  disagreeable  taste. 

In  the  Isles  of  Rhe  and  Oleron,  the  Vines  are  manured  with  sea-weed ; 
but  the  wine  thence  acquires  a  bad  quality,  and  retains  the  peculiar 
odour  of  the  plants.  Chasseron  observes,  that  the  same  plants  decom- 
posed into  mould,  manure  the  Vine  with  advantage,  and  increase  the 
quantity  without  injuring  its  quality.  Experience  has  also  taught  him, 
that  the  ashes  of  sea-weed  form  excellent  manure  for  the  Vine.  This 
able  agriculturalist  is  of  opinion,  that  vegetable  manure  is  not  attended 
with  the  same  inconvenience  as  animal  manure  ;  but  he  thinks,  and 
with  justice,  that  the  former  cannot  be  used  with  advantage,  except 
when  employed  in  the  state  of  mould. 

The  method  of  cultivating  Vines  on  poles  or  props,  ought  to  be  regu- 
ii.lated  by  the  climate; — this  method  belongs  to  cold  countries,  where  the 
Vine  has  need  of  the  whole  heat  of  the  sun.  By  raising  them,  therefore, 
on  poles  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  the  earth  being  uncovered, 
receives  all  the  activity  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  plant 
is  completely  exposed  to  this  action.  Another  advantage  of  cultivating 
on  props,  is,  that  it  allows  the  Vines  to  be  placed  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
thus  the  produce  is  multiplied.  But  in  warmer  climates,  the  earth  re- 
quires to  be  sheltered  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  grapes 
themselves  have  need  of  being  protected  from  its  scorching  rays;  and  to 
accomplish  this,  the  Vines  are  suffered  to  creep  on  the  ground  ;  they 
then,  every-where  form  a  covering  sufficiently  thick  and  close,  to  defend 
the  earth  and  a  great  part  of  the  grapes,  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun. 
But  when  the  increase  of  tlie  grapes  has  attained  its  maximum,  and 
nothing  is  necessary  but  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  the  cultivators  collect 
in  bundles  the' different  branches  of  the  Vine,  uncover  the  grapes,  and 
by  these  means  facilitate  the  maturation.  In  this  case,  the  same  eflect  is 
produced  as  by  propping  ;  but  recourse  is  had  to  this  method  only  when 
the  grapes  are  too  abundant,  or  when  the  Vines  grow  in  a  soil  too  fat  or 
humid.  In  some  countries,  the  Vine  is  stripped  of  its  leaves,  which 
produces  nearly  the  same  effect ;  in  others,  the  pedicle  of  the  grape  is 
twisted,  to  hasten  the  maturity,  by  checking  the  vegetation.  The  ancients 
according  to  Pliny,  prepared  their  sweet  wines  in  this  manner. 

The  method  of  pruning  the  Vine  has  also  a  great  influence  on  the 
nature  of  the  wine.  The  greater  the  number  of  branches  left  to  one 
V^ine,  the  more  abundant  the  grapes,  but  the  worse  the  quality  cf  the 
wine. 

We  may  consider  the  quality  of  the  soil  as  the  work  of  Nature  ;  all 
the  art  consists  in  stirring  it,  and  turning  it  .several  times,  at  favourable 
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periods;  by  these  means,  it  is  freed  from  noxious  plants,  and  is  better 
prepared  for  receiving  water,  and  for  transmitting  it  v/itli  more  ease  to 
the  plant ;  the  air  can  also  penetrate  to  it  with  more  ease  ;  and  thus  all 
these  conditions  necessary  for  proper  vegetation,  are  united.  When  on 
account  of  some  particular  speculationsj  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  greater 
abundance  of  wine,  and  when  the  quality  may  be  sacrificed  to  this  con- 
sideration ;  the  Vines,  in  that  case,  may  be  dunsjed,  more  shoots  may  be 
allowed  to  the  stems,  and  all  the  causes  which  can  multiply  the  grapes, 
may  be  united. 

I  remain,   vours,   ike. 

J,  T 


Article  III. —  O/i  Natite  Soil  bciiijj  Cluintjed  hy  the  appli- 
cation  of  Manure  produced  fro nt  Land  of  an  ojipo.site 
nature.  By  Mr.  S.  Appleby,  F  L.  S.,  Nuiseiyman^ 
Florist,  and  Lectmei'  on  }>otany,  St.  James's  Gaixlens, 
Doncaster. 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  well  known  that  every  kind  of  vegetable  matter,  in  its 
final  decomposition,  returns  to  its  parent  earth,  and  I  have  latterly  had 
reason  to  think,  that  it  returns  to  that  very  quality  of  earth  from  which  it 
was  originally  produced.  This  idea  has  been  <n  some  measure  confirm- 
ed, from  the  observations  I  have  made  on  the  gradual  alteration  of  soil 
in  the  garden  of  an  intimate  friend,  who  some  years  ago  retired  from  his 
farm,  situated  in  the  North-Clays,  to  a  more  desirable  residence  on  the 
borders  of  Sherwood-Forest,  Nottinghamshire. 

The  sub-soil  of  my  friend's  kitchen  garden  is  a  hard  rock-sand,  and 
the  surface-soil  formerly  consisted  of  a  light  sand,  with  the  most  triflino- 
admixture  of  loamy  earth,  being  such  as  commonly  abounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  extensive  Forest.  The  manure  for  his  garden  was  carted 
from  his  Clay  farm,  and  was  used  unsparingly  for  two  or  three  seasons, 
during  which  period,  the  soil  gradually  changed  from  the  light  sand  I 
have  mentioned,  to  a  loamy  consistence.  He  has  continued  to  apply  the 
same  kind  of  tillage,  from  the  stable  or  fold-yard  of  the  Clay  farm,  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  original  sandy  soil  of  his  garden,  now  approximates 
to  the  clay  soil  of  his  farm.  I  beg  to  observe,  that  the  tillage  referred  to 
was  applied  in  a  rotten  state,  and  had  no  appearance  of  being  impregna- 
ted with  any  particle  of  clay,  but  consisted  entirely  of  ordinary  manure, 
the  produce  of  clay  land. 

As  observations  on  the  amalgamation  of  soils,  are  very  desirable  and 
important  to  science,  and  exceedingly  interesting,  whether  considered 
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as  relative  to  agriculture  or  gardening  ;  I  trust  the  subject  will  speedily 
be  resumed  in  the  Horticultural  Register,  and  elucidated  by  abler  pens 
than  mine  ;  and  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  your  philosophical  corres- 
pondents who  will  explain  the  cause  of  the  change  above  mentioned. 

I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 
Doncaster,  Dec.  10,  1831.  S.  Appleby. 


Article  IV. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Indicum.     By  An  Amateur  Gardener. 

Gentlemen, 

I  OBSERVE  in  your  number  for  November,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  flowers  upon  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  which,  you  purpose 
to  give  one  or  more  papers.  Being  an  admirer  of  the  flower,  as  it 
enlivens  the  dreariness  of  Avintcr,  I  have  long  since  cultivated  it;  and 
latterly,  by  the  mode  described  in  Loudon's  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Gar- 
dening," article  6475;  but  the  daily  trouble  of  watering,  for  five 
months  in  the  year,  with  liquid  manure,  although  there  recommended 
as  "simple,"  "elegant,"  &c.  Is  troublesome,  and  most  inelegant. 

The  last  two  years,  the  continual  rains  neutralized  the  benefits  of 
the  liquid  manure,  by  washing  it  away,  and  I  consequently  had  a  bad 
show  of  bloom ;  but  observing  some  of  the  old  stocks,  which  had  been 
put  in  a  bye-place,  bloom  abundantly,  although  never  attened  to,  I  was 
induced  to  seek  for  the  cause,  which  I  soon  concluded  to  be,  from  the 
roots  having  found  their  way  into  the  soil  beneath ;  I,  at  once,  deter- 
mined to  avail  myself  of  the  circumstance,  this  year. 

In  the  month  of  April,  I  took  cuttings,  and  placed  them  in  a  gi-een- 
house,  (a  cucumber-frame  would  do)  where,  in  about  three  weeks,  I 
found  them  well  rooted ;  they  were  then  potted,  some  one,  and  others 
two  or  three  in  a  pot,*  about  five  inches  across,  filled  with  light  rich 
mould.  Having  provided  a  piece  of  rich  ground,  in  a  damp  situation, 
the  same  was  dug  a  spit  deep,  and  a  trench  made ;  into  which,  the 
pots,  as  well  as  the  old  stocks,  were  put,  two  inches  apart,  up  to  their 
rims,  the  trench  filled  up,  and  some  half-rotted  dung  put  over  the  pots, 
to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  in  order  to  keep  the  ground  moist.  Here 
they  remained  until  the  22nd  of  October,  without  being  once  watered; 
when  the  early -flowering  ones  being  in  full  blossom,  were  removed  to 
the  greenhouse, — and  by  the  5th  of  November,  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  frost,  the  whole  were  so  removed.  The  roots  that  had 
found  their  way  into  the  soil,  (which  they  had  very  abundantly)  were 

*  Tlie  unioa  of  two  or  tluec  different  colours,  produces  a  most  pleasing  appearance. 
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cut  oiF,  and  I  find  that  by  keeping  a  pan  full  of  water  to  each  pot,  so 
far  irom  their  durability  being  less,  they  have  i-emained  longer  in 
bloom,  than  any  I  have  before  flowered,  which  I  attribute,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  grossness  of  the  foliage, — a  few  only  of  those  first  put 
into  the  greenhouse,  showing  a  disposition  to  fade,  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember. I  need  hardly  say,  that  their  luxuriance  has  arisen  from 
the  great  extent  of  rich  soil,  into  which  the  roots  were  able  to  find 
their  way.  I  adopted  the  same  mode  with  the  class  of  exotic  Salvias, 
and  my  greenhouse  now  presents  an  uninterrupted  scene  of  brilliant 
flowers. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 
December,  1831.  An  Amateur  Gardener. 


Article  V. — On  Raising  Auriculas  from  Seed.     By  Mr. 
Thomas  Warris,  of  Sheffield. 

Gentlemen, 

As  a  proof  that  I  most  heartily  wish  you  success  with  the 
Horticultural  Register,  I  here  h-ansmit  to  you,  a  detailed  account  of 
my  mode  of  raising  Auriculas  from  seed;  and  promise  you,  that  if 
you  judge  my  papers  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  pages,  from  time  to 
time,  I  purpose  being  a  contributor.* 

I  have  been  a  cultivator  of  Auriculas,  for  many  years,  and  have 
raised  a  great  number  from  seed, — amongst  which,  are  some  of  the 
best  kmds  in  the  trade.  The  compost  I  use,  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  fresh  loam,  decayed  leaves,  and  well-rotted  dung,  (cow-dung, 
is  preferable)  and  about  one-sixth  of  river-sand.  This  compost  is 
well  mixed,  and  fi^equently  turned  over,  for  three  months  previous  to 
using. 

The  pans  I  use  for  containing  the  soil,  are  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial which  garden  pots  are  usually  made  of:  the  shape  is  the  same 
as  a  wash-hand  bason,  without  any  hole  in  the  bottom.  Before  the 
compost  is  used  for  sowing,  I  fill  the  bason,  and  place  it  in  the  oven, 
until  it  is  so  hot,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  insert  my  finger  in  it; — this 
destro)'^s  the  seeds  of  any  weeds,  or  the  eggs  of  insects,  which  may  be 
deposited  in  it.  After  taking  it  out  of  the  oven,  I  spread  the  soil  to 
cool ;  when  quite  cold,  I  fill  the  bason  to  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  top,  around  the  sides,  but  am  careful  to  have   the  soil  as  high  in 

*  We  shall,  at  all  times,  be  happy  to  receive  communications  from  Mr.  Warris. — COND. 
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the  middle  as  the  edges  of  the  bason,  so  that  it  gradually  rises  from 
the  sides  to  the  centre  of  each.  The  soil  is  then  pressed  by  a  small 
board,  to  make  the  surface  smooth  and  even.  The  seed  is  sov/n  in 
a  regular  manner,  and  coA^ered  with  very  fine  sifted  compost,  about 
the  depth  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  after  which  it  is  again  pressed 
down  even.  This  being  done,  I  take  a  clothes,  or  other  soft  brush, 
dip  it  in  water,  and  give  it  a  shake,  to  throw  off  heavy  drops  ;  I  then 
shake  it  over  the  soil  till  it  is  well  moistened,  after  which  I  water 
close  round  the  side  of  the  bason,  so  as  to  keep  the  compost  wet,  for 
although  x\uricula  plants,  ^vhen  full  grown,  will  not  endure  much  wet, 
yet  the  soil  requires  lo  be  kept  very  moist,  in  order  to  get  the  seed  to 
vegetate.  The  time  I  usually  so^v  my  seed,  is  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  January.  When  sown,  I  cover  the  bason  over  with  a  bell- 
glass,  or  a  large  flat  piece  of  glass,  and  place  it  either  in  a  window 
with  a  south  aspect,  or  the  front  of  a  greenhouse. 

About  the  beginning  of  March  the  plants  are  generally  springing 
up;  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards  the  strongest  are  transplanted  into 
fresh  compost,  as  before.  In  taking  up  the  plants,  I  use  a  small  pair 
of  tweezers,  made  of  ivory,  with  very  narrow  points,  so  as  to  take  up 
each  plant  by  the  seed  leaf;  likewise  a  piece  of  ivory,  not  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  small  cleft  in 
the  soil  to  admit  the  root  of  the  plant,  which  when  placed,  the  soil  is 
carefully  closed  up.  I  plant  them  about  an  inch  apart,  and  Vater 
them  well  afterwards,  as  before  directed. 

In  about  five  or  six  weeks  after  transplanting,  they  are  again  taken 
up,  and  re-planted  in  basons,  at  a  greater  distance  from  plant  to  plant. 
I  then  venture  to  water  them,  through  the  medium  of  a  watering  can, 
with  a  finely  perforated  rose.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  I  again 
remove  the  plants  into  other  basons,  placing  the  plants  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  in  August,  I  place  them  each  one  in  a  garden -pot,  of  the 
size  I  use  for  regular  blooming  plants.  Care  is  taken  that  the  pots 
are  well  drained  with  broken  pots,  gravel,  or  something  of  this  na- 
ture. The  plants  will  bloom  the  following  spring,  which  is  one  year 
earlier  than  is  the  case  with  any  Auriculas,  I  have  ever  seen  raised 
by  any  other  person. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

Thomas  Warkjs. 
Sheffield,  December,  1831. 
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Article  VI. — On  Supporting  Newly-Planted  Timber  Trees, 
By  Mr.  Stafford,  Gardener  to  Richard  Arkwright. 
Esq.,  Willersley-Castle,  near  Cromford,  Derbyshire. 

Gentlem  en, 

Various  have  been  the  methods  resorted  to,  for  supporting 
newly-planted  forest  trees,  but  none  that  I  have  ever  met  with,  seem 
to  equal  the  system  T  am  about  to  explain;  all  the  usual  methods  have 
proved  partly  ineffectual,  as  they  have  invariably  caused  either  a  par- 
tial, or  total  destruction,  of  the  trees  they  were  intended  to  preserve. 
To  prevent  the  evils  arising  from  the  friction  of  stakes  and  bandages, 
many  plant  their  trees  so  deep,  that  to  avoid  destroying  them  one  way, 
they  actually  doit  another;  by  this  improved  method,  the  trees  are 
not  only  freed  from  that  danger,  but  the  unsightliness  of  stakes,  &c., 
about  a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  ground  is  entirely  done  away,  the 
stem  appearing  as  fi'ee  from  any  prop,  and  yet  standing  as  firm  as 
though  the  tree  had  been  planted  fifty  years.  Nothing  can  give  a 
clearer  proof  of  the  utility  of  this  method,  than  the  newly  planted  trees 
I  observed  at  Chatsworth,  which  are  six  times  larger  than  any  I  ever 
before  saw  removed;  and  yet  these  trees  stand  as  erect,  and  are  as 
completely  covered  with  foliage,  as  though  they  had  continued  there 
many  years, — and  all  this,  without  the  least  particle  of  a  support  to  be 
seen.  This,  at  once,  gives  the  system  a  decided  advantage  over 
every  other,  for  what  could  have  looked  more  objectionable,  than  to 
have  seen  them  propped  up  with  a  parcel  of  huge  stakes,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  extra  expense  and  trouble  which  such  stakes  and  bandages 
Avould  cost.  The  method,  I  understand,  has  already  been  sent  mto 
the  world  as  a  new  one,  and  I  give  (he  publishers  of  such  a  system, 
credit,  for  so  doing.  My  motive,  in  writing,  is  to  substantiate  what 
they  have  made  known,  and  to  show  it  as  plainly  as  I  can,  to  your 
numerous  readers. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  employed  to  remove  some  trees  that 
had  been  planted  and  supported  in  this  way,  about  thirteen  years  be- 
fore, when  I  found  the  wood  perfectly  sound,  and  the  support  as  firm 
as  ever.  For  five  succeeding  years,  I  was  present  at  the  removal 
of  great  numbers  of  large  trees,  which  were  planted  in  an  open  la\^Ti, 
as  detached  objects ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  every  tree 
keep  its  erect  position :  nor  did  I,  during  the  whole  five  years,  ever 
meet  with  an  instance  in  which  the  system  failed.  I  made  every  en- 
quiry as  to  the  origin  of  so  complete  a  plan,  and  I  found  that  the 
person  employed  as  manager  of  the  woods,  had  practised  it  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years  before,  at  several  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats,  to 
which  he  went  as  an  instructor  in  the  art.     Whether  the  invention 
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originated  with  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  of  Doveridge,  or  not,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say ;  but  he  certainly  introduced  it  into  Derbyshire,  about 
that  time,  and  to  his  lasting  credit,  gave  an  entire  new  feature  to  his 
domain,  by  beautifying  his  gi-ounds  with  large  ti'ees,  as  erect  and  in- 
dependent of  the  storm,  as  if  they  had  been  raised  on  the  spot. 

I  have  enclosed  a  sketch  of  the  support,  which  consists  of  thi-ee 
straight  pieced  of  wood,  laid  in  a  triangular  form,  [fig.  50]  These 
pieces  must  be  propor- 
tioned according  to  the 
size  of  the  tree,  and  the 
three  hooked  stakes, 
[fig.  51.]  When  the 
tree  is  placed  in  the 
hole,  the  roots  spread 
out,  and  the  earth  gftt^rr 

being  broken  and  pul-  C  '  '  "'        \«> 

verized,  well  shaken  amongst  them,  the  three  straight  pieces 
are  placed  in  a  triangular  form,  round  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
[fig.  52]  on  the  top  of  the  ball ;  and  the  triangle  made  large 
enough  for  a  hooked  stake  to  be  driven 
in  at  each  angle,  (a)  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  ball  of  earth  at  the  root.  The  sup- 
port thus  completed,  the  earth  is  filled 
in,  and  the  tree  stands  perfectly  fast. 
In  some  situations,  it  will  be.  advisable 
to  make  holes  for  the  hooked  stakes 
with  an  iron  bar.  The  stakes  must  be 
driven  do\vn  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
turf  to  be  laid  evenly  over  the  top.  It 
appears  to  me,  to  be  of  little  conse- 
quence, what  kind  of  wood  the  supports 
are  made  of,  I  have  always  found  that 
any  sort  would  last  as  long  as  it  was 
necessary. 

Nothing,  however,  that  I  can  ad- 
vance in  favor  of  so  excellent  a  system,  ^-^^  "^• 
will  be  half  so  convincing  as  the  planting  of  a  smgle  tree;  and  by 
properly  applying  the  materials,  no  person  could  have  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  of  the  tree  standing  as  securely  as  when  growing  in  its  ori- 
ginal situation. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 
fVillersley,  Dec.  10,  1831.  George  Stafford 
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Article  VII. — Remarks  on  Labourers'  Duyellings,  tcith 
a  Design  for  the  Erection  of  a  double  Cottage.  By 
A  Bricklayers'  Labourer. 


Gentlemen, 

Agree ABLV  to  your  request,  I  now  send  you  another  design 
or  a  double  cottage,  and  some  cursory  remarks  on  the  erection  of  the 
same;  which  I  hope  will  meet  your  approbation,  and  that  of  your 
readers. 

53 
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That  labourers  in  general,  and  operati\'e  manufacturei-s,  but  more 
especially  the  peasantry,  in  many  parts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
are  ill-provided  with  comfortable  dwellings,  is  a  point,  that  has  long 
been  established  beyond  all  contradiction.  That  the  many  treatises 
on  cottage  economy,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  peasantry ; 
and  the  various  works  already  published  on  cottage  and  rural  archi- 
tecture, from  their  very  high  prices,  may  n-at  be  within  the  reach  of 
one-fifth  of  the  readers  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  is  not  only  pro- 
bable— but  certain :  these,  therefore,  are  the  apologies  I  offer  to  your 
readers,  for  touching  a  subject  which  has  engrossed  the  attention  of 
so  many  wise  men ;  whose  pens  and  pencils  are  ever  devoted  to  the 
public  good. 

The  accompanying  design,  [fig.  53]  consists  of  two  houses  united, 
for  the  reasons  before  given.  In  each  house,  a,  is  the  entrance;  b, 
kitchen;  e,  wash-house;  rf,  closet  under  stairs ;  e,  coal  or  wood  house; 
/,  pigstye ;  g,  privy ;  h,  stand  for  bee-hives ;  i,  in  the  smaller  house, 
pantry.      The  wash-houses,  &c,  are  lean-to's. 

This  building,  of  course,  is  more  adapted  for  a  situation  among 
rural  scenery,  than  for  a  manufacturing  tow^n  or  village ;  and,  althoTigh, 
I  have  been  frequently  led  to  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  quackery 
about  the  terms,  " landscape  gardening,"  and  "picturesque  \dllao-e 
scenery,"  at  the  same  time,  I  must  confess,  that  the  design  here  given, 
is  best  calculated  for  a  situation  where  the  ground  is  greatly  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  surface ;  and  especially  in  such  a  situation,  that 
the  irregular  form  of  the  roof  may  be  seen  against  the  sky. 

A  building,  with  a  plain,  square,  horizontal  roof,  in  order  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  adjacent  scenery,  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
the  back-ground  would  be  seen  over  the  roof,  in  a  varied  outline  of 
hills  or  ti-ees.  In  the  erection  of  cottages,  however,  we  should  be 
greatly  assisted  in  producing  that  harmonious  and  picturesque  effect, 
so  much  desired,  did  we  but  pay  strict  attention  to  the  beauties  we 
find  in  many  parts  of  the  country — produced  by  Nature :  these,  very 
frequently,  give  a  degree  of  characteristic  simplicity,  which  is  superior 
to  design,  and  baffles  Art.  When  the  fore-ground  of  a  cottage  is 
well  arranged  with  broken  ascents  and  rugged  pathways ;  together 
with  something  bold  and  expressive,  such  as  rocks,  large  trees,  &c. 
it  is  of  much  consequence  in  producing  a  pleasant  effect. 

Noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  spend  so  much  money  in  improving 
their  pleasure-gi'ounds,  &c.  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  cottages  on 
their  domains,  form  a  part,  and  that  too,  a  very  interesting  part,  of  the 
whole  scenery,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  neglected;  even  were 
the  comforts  and  happiness  of  the  peasantiy,  a  secondary  consideration. 

In  attempting  to  produce  a  good  picturesque  effect,  on  gentlemen's 
estates,  it  has  always  been  a  lamentable  oversight,  that  the  architect 
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has  been  almost,  or  perhaps  totally,  unacquainted,  with  the  landscape- 
gardener's  art,  and  the  latter  quite  deficient  in  that  of  the  former;  and 
until  these  two  professions  be  united,  so  far  as  it  regards  country  seats, 
we  must  always  expect  a  degenerate  taste  in  landscape  scenery. 

The  walls  of  this  cottage,  may  be  built  either  of  stone  or  brick,  as 
the  situation  may  require ;  stone  is  much  more  preferable  where  it  can 
be  easily  procured.  If  the  walls  are  to  be  of  brick- work,  a  great  sa- 
ving might  be  made  by  leaving  a  vacuity  in  the  centre  of  them,  to  be 
filled  up  with  a  composition  of  lime,  sharp  sand,  or  gravel.  This  sort 
of  wall,  as  has  been  shown  by  different  examples,  is  both  strong  and 
durable,  when  properly  tied  by  transverse  bricks  at  every  two  or  three 
feet.  If  red  bricks  are  used,  or  very  small  blue  stones,  forming  what 
is  called  a  ruble  wall, — then  it  will  be  necessary  to  wash  them  over 
with  a  composition  of  lime,  sharp  sand,  lamp-black,  yellow  ochre,  and 
water,  (of  com-se)  :  the  walls,  in  the  building  of  them,  being  left  rough 
to  receive  it,  as  the  durability  of  the  composition  depends  greatly  on 
this.  I  have  seen  walls  studded  with  small  pebbles,  and  others  with 
small  flints,  which  looked  exti-emely  well,  when  not  methodically  done. 
The  roof,  may  be  of  thatch,  as  it  is  the  warmest,  as  well  as  the  most 
characteristic  covering  for  a  cottage.     The  trellis-Avork  round  the 

o  o 

window,  may  be  made  of  plain  fillets  of  wood,  about  an  inch  broad  ; 
or  it  may  be  simply  boughs  of  trees,  having  a  seat,  as  shown  by  the 
plan ;  climbers  and  twiners,  might  be  trained  up  this  trellis-work,  so 
as  to  form  a  handsome  summer  seat. 

The  extract  inserted  in  your  Magazine,  (page  221)  respecting  the 
great  advantage  of  keeping  bees, — has  induced  me  to  show  a  good 
many  hives,  placed  on  a  stand.  Rabbits  might  be  kept  in  the  under 
part — I  am  not  aware  they  would  disturb  the  bees,  if  they  did — some 
other  place  might  be  found  for  them.  The  advantages  of  a  few  hive.?, 
from  Mr.  Wallace's  calculations,  to  the  cottager,  would  be  truly  great; 
besides,  "a  bee-hive's  hum  to  soothe  his  ear." 

Some  of  your  readers,  I  am  well  aware,  will  object  to  the  foregoing 
design,  as  being  too  ornamental  and  fine,  for  the  possession  of  hard- 
working people.  I  shall  probably  give  good  reasons  for  this  apparent 
finenesss  in  some  future  communication ;  in  the  mean  time,  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  increase  the  taste  for  plain  uncouth 
cottages,  or  add  to  the  number  of  miserable  hovels  ali'eady  existing  ; 
and  I  expect,  ere  long,  that  the  cottagers  will  inhabit  such  comfortable 
houses,  as  those  I  have  here  given. 

The  peasantiy  of  this  country  have  been  a  race  of  quite  neglected 
people ;  they  do  not  enjoy  half  the  advantages  their  continental  neigh- 
bours do.  They  will  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  scale  of  miserv, 
unless  something  be  done  to  raise  them  from  their  fallen  degraded 
tate;  year  after  year,  the  population,  and  with  it  the  poor  rates,   will 
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increase,  without  -;oinethiiig  be  dune  to  prevent  it.  Why  not  give 
them  the  pos-ifssioii  ot"  a  ^niall  piece  of  land,  by  reducing  the  large 
farms  ? — they  have  now  no  property  to  lose,  and  tlierefore  do  not 
resjject  that  of  othei-s  ; — they  have  no  characters  to  lose,  and  are 
therefore  dangerous  members  of  society.  Give  them  education,  ^hat 
tbey  may  see  the  advantages  of  emigration  to  some  fertile  country. 

I  should  not,  however,  advise  ^^liiyh  and  eqital  education,"  as  has 
been  recommended  by  some  learned  gentlemen,  considering  it  to  be 
impracticable  in  the  ])resent  state  of  things ;  neither  would  I  go  so 
far  as  to  change,  (as  if  by  magic,)  the  established  churches  into  "  Na- 
tional Education  Establishments."  How  far  those  religious  estab- 
lishments are  beneficial  to  the  public  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  show  ; 
but  if  they  derive  any  happines  from  such,  why  not  let  them  enjoy 
them?  The  education  I  would  recommend,  for  the  children  of  the 
peasantry,  would  be,  to  make  the  girls  exactly  what  Mr.  Cobbett  re- 
commends ;  and  the  boys  might  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  and  a  little  natural  philosophy.  Those  who  were 
intended  for  mechanics,  might  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  geometry  ; 
and  those  destined  for  agiicultural  labourers,  might  be  taught  a  little 
natural  history.  The  former  of  these,  would  have  plenty  of  "  music,^' 
from  the  machinery  connected  with  his  business,  and  the  latter  would 
have  sweeter  music  than  that  of  a  ^^ guitar,"  by  listening  to  the  sky- 
lark, while  at  his  daily  employments. 

By  the  foregoing  reflections,  on  the  neglect  of  the  peasantry,  I  do 
not  wish,  or  try  to  make  that  large  body  of  people  dissatisfied  with 
their  stations.  They  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  themselves,  without 
being  told ;  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  expect  contentment,  from  a  body  of 
the  community  who  have  not  even  common  necessaries  to  support  the 
requisites  of  nature.  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  education  to, — to  pro- 
vide houses  for, — or  improve  the  moral  character  of, — a  people  that 
are  actually  starving ! 

It  would  be  well,  if  some  effectual  measures  could  be  adopted  for 
the  redemption  of  the  labouring  classes  in  general ;  and  if  some  means 
could  be  devised  that  would  hold  out  an  inducement  to  land-owners  to 
pay  more  attention  to  their  tenantry  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 
I  say  "inducement,"  because  ^ey  will  not  enter  into  any  action  un- 
less stimulated  and  excited  by  some  sort  of  interested  motives  :  man  is 
such  a  selfish  creature,  that  he  must  either  have  pecuniary  interest, 
direct  or  indirectly— -the  praise  of  the  world — or  self  approbation, — as 
a  recompense  for  all  his  good  actions. 

I  should  like  to  see  that  friendly  intercourse  subsist  betwixt  land- 
owners and  the  peasantry,  which  is  familiar  to  us,  only  by  listening  to 
the  tales  of  our  fore-fathers  ;  and  further,  to  see  the  master  visiting  his 
gervants  in  person,  at  their  dwellings,  enquiring  into  their   wants   and 
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little  ailments,  a?  a  father  would  his  children — giving  advice  in  mat- 
ters concerning  their  welfare, — assisting  those  who  were  industrious, 
with  the  loan  of  small  suras,  without  interest,  to  purchase  a  cow,  pig, 
&c.,— and  giving  small  premiums  to  those  who  kept  the  neatest  and 
cleanliest  cottages.  These  proceedings  would  stimulate  the  most 
indolent,  to  industry,  and  gain  for  the  proprietors,  the  love,  the  res- 
pect, and  the  gratitude,  of  all  around  him ;  and  above  all,  the  satisfac- 
tion in  his  own  breast,  of  having  done  his  dvity. 

Happy  is  that  man  who  can  retire  to  rest  ^vith  a  conscious  feeling, 
that  he  has  used  all  his  interest,  influence,  power,  and  means,  (com- 
mitted but  for  a  short  time  to  his  care,)  for  the  benefit,  comfort,  and 
happiness,  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  well-disposed  proprietors,  might  set  to  work  industrious 
unemployed  labourers,  in  many  ways,  and  by  so  doing,  improve  and 
enhance  the  value  of  their  estates ; — such  as  road-making,  draining, 
fencing,  planting,  thinning,  felling,  &c.  &c.  Each  of  these  would 
require  a  longer  discussion,  of  the  advantages  which  would  arise  from 
them,  than  the  pages  of  your  Magazine  would  admit  of. 

In  conclusion  : — let  the  land-owner  ever  remember,  (if  any   such 
should  honour  my  humble  communication   with  a  perusal,)  that  the 
wealth  he  possesses  was  given  him,  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  men,  as  for  his  own  immediate  good.     And  further,  when   we 
look  at  a  building  or  geometrical  elevation,  the  horizontal  lines  are  all 
of  course  parallel ;    when  the  same  is  viewed  in  perspective,  no  two 
of  them  run  on  the  same  plane,  or  are  pai-allel  to  each  other,  but  they 
all  radiate  to  the   same   point :  exactly   so  with  man.     We  are  all 
travelling  on  different  levels,  making  for  the  same  distant  point,   and 
whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  the  grand  search  of  all  our  lives  b 
happiness !     Therefore  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that, 
"  True  happiness,  when  understood, 
"Is  only  labouring  to  do  good !" 
I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 
London,  Nov.  25,  1831.  A  Bricklayers'  Labourer. 


Article  VIII. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Camellia,  and 
its  varieties.    By  An  Amateur. 

Gentlemen, 

The  Camellia,  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  finest,  if  not 
actually  the  finest,  of  our  exot  ics,  and  indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  beau- 
teous denizens  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  that  can  lay  equal 
claim  to  our  attention.     Unlike  most  of  its  compeers,    this  lovely  genus. 
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at  all  seasons,  whether  it  be  in  blossom  or  not,  excites  our  admira- 
tion. During  the  summer  and  early  winter  months,  we  are  pleased  with 
its  bold  and  elegant  form,  and  with  the  deep  glossy  hue  of  its  beautiful 
foliage  ;  whilst  from  Christmas  to  May,  the  various  varieties  delight  and 
charm  by  their  fine  and  showy  flowers,  of  white,  buff,  striped,  and  red, 
of  every  shade,  from  the  deep  crimson  to  the  soft  tint  of  the  maiden's 
blush.  The  Camellia  may  in  truth  be  called,  "the  most  beautiful  of  the 
beautiful,"  for  what,  in  the  whole  range  of  our  exotic  flora,  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Old  Double  White,  having,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  dozens  of  splendid  blossoms  fully  expanded  ?  or  what  more 
delicate  than  the  bloom  of  C.  sasdnqua,  now  called  C.  malijldra  ?  The 
Old  Single  Red,  Cj^pdmca,  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1739  ;  and  according  to  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth's 
Camellise,  the  Old  Double  White  was  brought  to  England  in  1792,  by 
Sir  John  Slater,  of  the  East  India  House ;  and  the  Old  Double  Red  im- 
ported in  1794,  by  Sir  Robert  Preston,  of  Vallyfield :  since  which  time, 
many  fine  varieties  have  been  imported  from  China,  and  many  fine  seed- 
lings have  also  been  raised  in  this  country,  within  the  last  few  years, 
more  particularly  at  the  Vauxhall  Nursery.  The  names  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  varieties,  might  now  be  collected 
from  the  various  catalogues  of  the  London  nurserymen,  but  nearly  two- 
thirds  are  unworthy  of  notice,  and  many  are  mere  repetitions  of  eachother. 

Stocks,  upon  which  to  inarch,  graft,  or  bud,  the  double  sorts,  are  ob- 
tained from  cuttings  of , the  Single  Red :  the  cuttings  may  be  taken  at 
any  period,  after  the  wood  of  the  present  year  is  ripe.  They  should  be 
planted  in  pots  of  fine  white  sand,  about  forty  or  fifty  cuttings  to  a  pot 
of  eight  inches  diameter;  the  pots  should  be  well  drained,  being  nearly 
half  filled  with  pieces  of  broken  pot.  Two  or  three  leaves  should  be 
left  upon  each  cutting,  at  least,  no  more  must  be  removed  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  allow  of  the  cutting  being  firmly  fixed  in  the  sand. 
After  the  pots  are  filled  they  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the 
greenhouse  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  then,  if  convenient,  they  ought  to 
be  plunged  in  a  gentle  hotbed  ; — a  bark  bed  will  do,  but  not  quite  so  well. 
By  their  thus  having  bottom  heat  they  will  strike  root  in  one  half  the 
time  they  would  do,  if  left  in  the  house.  As  soon  as  rooted  they  should 
be  potted  off  into  small  pots,  and  afterwards  kept,  if  possible  in  a  hot- 
bed or  hothouse,  where  they  will  make  fine  strong  wood,  and  be  fit  for 
use  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  months. 

Inarching,  or  grafting  by  approach,  [fig.  54  a]  is  generally  resorted  to 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Double  Camellias;  and  not  unfrequently, 
grafting*  or  budding.     The  former  is  by  far  the  safest,  and  may  be  per- 

*  When  it  is  inconvenient  to  inarch  in  tlie  usual  way,  the  best  method  of  grafting,  is  that 
adopted  a  few  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Pike,  Gardener  to  W.  I.  Brereton,  Esq.,  of  Brinton,  Norl'olk, 
and  noticed  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  2,  p.  33.  It  is,  detaching  a  shoot  from  a  plant, 
of  the  kind  intended  to  be  propagated,  and  inarchin.g  it  upon  a  single  stock,  leaving  a  piece  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cutting,  sufficiently  long  to  thrust  in  a  phial,  [fig.  54  i]  kept  constantly  su]). 
plied  with  water.— CONDCCTORS. 
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formed  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  after  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
or  early  in  spring,  before  the  plants  begin  to  grow.  The  scions  may  be 
cut  from  the  parent  plants  in  about  eight  weeks.     There  is  no  necessity 
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to  use  clay  in  the  operation  of  inarching,  but  if  independent  grafting  be 
resorted  to,  clay  must  be  used,  and  the  wood  must  be  quite  ripe.  '  The 
method  called  side-grafting  is  usually  followed,  but  the  tongue,  if  any, 
must  be  very  small ;  both  in  this  operation,  and  that  of  inarching,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  stock  or  scion,  too  deep.  With  regard  to 
budding,  see  the  Horticultural  Register,  p.  144.  The  grafted  and  budded 
plants,  as  soon  as  the  operations  of  insertion  and  claying  are  finished, 
should  be  kept  under  a  hand-glass,  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a  cold 
frame,  until  the  scion  or  bud  has  grown  for  the  first  time;  and  not  till 
then,  can  the  heads  of  the  stocks  be  cut  off,  without  great  risk  of  failure, 
because  an  exuberance  of  sap  is  thus  thrown  into  the  scions  or  buds, 
befoi  e  they  are  established  to  receive  it  without  injury, — just  as  too 
great  a  supply  of  nutriment  injures  the  infant  of  the  human  race.  Nor 
should  the  ligatures  and  clay  be  removed  before  that  time,  (these  and 
the  foregoing  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  the  young  inarched  plants,) 
after  which,  all  the  plants  should  have  their  tops  nipped  off,  to  two  or 
three  buds,  or  they  may  be  removed  by  inarching  or  grafting  them,  if  it 
be  wished  to  increase  the  stock  of  the  variety  ;  but  unless  one  of  these 
precautions  be  followed,  the  plants  will  very  probably  run  up  with  a 
single  stem,  and  instead  of  being  bushy  and  pyramidal,  will  be  loose  and 
rambling',  and  must  eventually  be  cut  down.  The  young  plants,  after 
being  thus  decapitated,  should  be  treated,  if  possible,  in  the  same 
manner    as  recommended  above,  for  the  young   stocks,   viz.,  to  be 
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kept  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  or  kept  in  a  cool  part  of  the  hothouse,  they 
will  soon  become  fine  plants;  but  if  any  are  still  inclined  to  be  of  a 
straggling  growth,  the  side  shoots  should  be  shortened.  No  plant  bears 
the  knife  better  than  the  Camellia ;  and  here  I  would  recommend  to 
those  of  your  readers,  who  have  large  and  ugly  grown  plants,  to  prune 
them  freely,  re-pot  them,  and  then  place  them  in  a  little  heat  of  some 
kind  ;  and  however  old  the  wood  may  be  v/hich  is  left,  it  will  soon  be 
covered  with  young  shoots. 

The  general  management  of  the  Camellia  is  simple  and  easy ;  the 
chief  points  are  to  protect  it  from  the  scorching  sun,  and  to  prevent  its 
roots  from  matting  around  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Should  it  be  exposed 
during  the  spring  and  summer  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  the  deep  dark 
green  of  its  foliage  soon  fades,  and  is  followed  by  a  sickly  yellow  hue, 
therefore,  I  would  recommend,  that  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  Septe  mber,  the  plants  should  be  wholly  shaded  from  the  sun, 
or  at  least,  exposed  only  to  the  early  morning  sun ; — if  this  recom- 
mendation be  once  followed,  it  will  never  afterwards  be  neglected. 
However,  in  recommending  that  the  Camellia  should  he  protected  from 
the  sun,  I  do  not  advise  that  it  should  be  deprived  of  light ;  yet,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  even  during  the  winter  months,  this  plant  will 
thrive  in  the  darkest  parts  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory, 
where  most  others  would  be  soon  destroyed.  Except,  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  when  a  lilieral  supply  of  water  should  be  given,  the  Catnellia 
requires  to  be  kept  rather  dry  ;  but  if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  becot^e 
matted,  the  water  will  run  down  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  escape  by  th"^ 
hole  in  the  bottom,  without  penetrating  the  ball  of  the  earth,  the  roots 
will  be  impoverished,  and  will  not  imbibe  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  for 
the  support  of  the  plant,  and  the  first  symptoms  of  this  will  be  the  sud- 
den dropping  of  the  leaves  and  buds,  although  they  may  appear  green 
and  healthy  ;  the  death  of  the  patient  soon  follows,  unless  the  remedy  be 
instantly  applied,  by  pruning,  re-potting,  and  the  application  of  artificial 
heat. 

"Some  cultivators  grow  the  Camellia  chiefly  in  peat.  Messrs  Loddiges 
who  have  the  most  numerous  collection  of  the  genus,  formerly  used  loam, 
with  a  little  sand  and  peat,  and  they  are  grown  in  similar  soil,  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery.  Of  late,  Messrs.  Loddiges,  find  light  loam  alone, 
to  answer  as  well,  if  not  better.  In  the  Compte  de  Vande's  garden,  at 
Bayswater,  rotten  dung  is  mixed  with  loam  and  peat.  Sweet,  recom- 
mends sandy  loam  and  peat.  Henderson,  of  Woolshall,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  growers  of  the  Camellia,  in  Scotland  ;  his  compost  is  as 
follows, — take  one  part  of  light  brown  mould,  one  part  of  river  sand,  and 
one  half-part  of  rotten  leaves;  mix  them  well  together." — (Loudon's 
''Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,"  London,  1829.)  For  my  own  part,  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Sweet,  and  use  about  one-third  peat,  and  two-thirds  sandy 
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loam.  The  peat  and  loam  should  be  turfy,  and  ought  not  to  be  sifted, 
but  chopped  together  with  a  spade,  and  should  be  rather  coarse  and 
lumpy;  this  will  secure  a  free  circulation  to  the  water,  and  prevent, 
in  some  measure,  the  mischief  arising  from  the  matting  of  the  roots. 
Mr.  Sweet,  has  justly  observed,  that  when  the  mould  is  sifted,  it  often 
bakes  as  hard  as  a  brick,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  roots  to  get 
through  it. 

The  best  time  for  shifting  the  Camellia,  is  during  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  the  beginning  of  March  ;  and  if  it  be  advisable  not  to  give 
the  plant  a  larger  pot,  it  should,  however,  be  turned  out,  and  a  little  of 
the  earth  taken  from  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  of  the  ball, — then  re- 
turned, and  the  pot  filled  with  a  little  fresh  compost,  having  first  put 
some  broken  pot  at  the  bottom.  The  earth  must  be  removed  gently 
from  the  ball,  with  the  fingers, — not  a  root  taken  away,  unless  it  be 
dead, — no  cutting  and  paring  the  ball  with  the  pruning-knife.  In  pot- 
ting, they  must  always  be  well  drained.  A  top-dressing,  would  be  of 
much  benefit  to  the  plants, — if  given  at  the  time  of  fixing  them  in 
their  domicils  for  the  winier.  The  surface  should  be  often  stirred  with 
some  instrument,  that  will  not  injure  the  roots, — .this  will  keep  the 
earth  light,  and  prevent  the  moss  from  collecting. 

A  little  artificial  heat,  during  the  growing  season,  would  make  the 
plants  push  strong  and  fine  shoots ; — and  if  they  are  again  put  into  a 
little  heat,  in  the  month  of  November,  it  will  greatly  forward  the 
blossoms,  and  they  will  expand  finer  and  better,  than  they  might 
otherwise  do;  but  in  no  case,  should  the  plants  be  kept  in  heat,  du- 
ring the  flowering  season ; — if  so,  the  flowers  will  much  sooner  drop, 
than  they  would  do  in  the  temperature  of  the  gi-een-house  or  conser- 
vatory, in  which,  they  would  continue  in  full  beauty  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

The  CameUia,  like  the  Orange,  but  in  a  much  less  degi  ee,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Scaly  Bug, — the  only  effectiuil  remedy,  is  to  pick  them  off 
one  by  one  with  the  nail,  and  rub  the  parts  affected,  with  a  little  soft 
soap.  The  Green  Fly,  will  sometimes  attack  the  young  green  wood ; 
here,  immediate  smoking  with  tobacco,  is  the  remedy.  By  frequently 
syringing  the  leaves  during  the  summer,  and  washing  them  with  a 
sponge,  two  or  three  time  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  the  health  of  the 
plants  will  be  improved,  the  attacks  of  the  insects  prevented,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  foliage  shown  to  more  advantage. 

I  have  now,  Gentlemen,  laid  before  you  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  genus ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being 
considered  tedious,  I  have  been  rather  minute ; — but  in  a  communi- 
cation of  this  kind,  elegance  and  conciseness,,  should  give  way  to  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  of  detail. 
Vol.  I,  No.  8.  YY 
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Tt"  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  forward  to  you  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  a  list  of  the  varieties  most  worthy  of  cultivation,  accom- 
panied with  a  few  observations  on  some  of  them. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yom"s,  &c. 

A  YouxG  Amateur, 
December  9,  1831.  G.  A.  L. 


Further  Obserratlons  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Camellia, 
By  Joseph  PaxtOxV,  F.L.S.  &  H,S. 

Note. — The  Camellia  has  been  in  this  country  nearly  a  century,  being  introdu- 
ced from  China,  in  1739,  and  although  it  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
plant  in  cultivation,  the  means  necessary  to  be  used  in  order  that  it  may  be  made 
to  flourish,  and  flower  to  perfection,  appear  so  very  little  known,  that  we  feel  a 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  add  to  the  statement  of  our  esteemed  correspondent,  some 
actual  observations  of  our  own,  on  the  culture  of  this  splendid  plant. 

As  soon  as  the  usual  flowering- season  is  over,  (about  the  end  of  March,)  we 
have  the  plants,  that  require  it,  potted  in  a  well  prepared  compost,  of 

One  barrow-full  of  rich  hazel  loam. 

One-third  ditto  fine  sand, 

Half  ditto  peat  earth. 

Half  ditto  good  rotten  dung. 
These  pught  to  be  incorporated  together  at  least  twelve  months  before  using,  and 
be  repeatedly  turned  during  that  period.  After  the  plants  are  potted,  we  place 
them  in  a  house,  and  subject  them  to  the  temperature  of  from  65  to  75  deg.  Fahr. 
by  day,  and  from  55  to  60,  by  night.  This  heat  we  consider  far  preferable  to  a 
greater,  during  their  time  of  growth,  as  too  much  heat,  at  that  period,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  reiuler  the  growing  shoots  both  weakly  and  short.  We  make  it  a  rule 
to  syringe  them  every  morning,  when  in  a  growing  state,  and  if  the  sun  shines 
powerfully,  shade  them  slightly,  both  at  this  time,  and  when  they  are  in  flower  ; 
indeed  we  have  invariably  found  them  to  flourish  and  look  far  better,  when  not 
too  much  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  during  any  period  of  the  season.  At  this  time, 
as  well  as  when  in  flower,  we  water  them  pretty  freely,  and  give  as  much  air  as 
the  weather  will  admit  of.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  have  done  growing, 
(which  is  easily  perceived,)  we  raise  the  heat  to  feO  or  85  degrees  by  day,  and 
from  70  to  75  by  night :  this  increase  of  heat,  enables  the  plants  to  form  their 
flower-buds  with  greater  facility,  more  strength,  and  in  far  greater  quantities. 
It  should  be  particularly  observed  that  this  increase  of  heat,  ought  to  be  applied 
immediately  on  the  plants  perfecting  their  shoots,  before  they  become  of  a  woody 
texture,  for  if  delayed  until  the  wood  becomes  hard,  it  has  not  the  desired  effect, 
of  producing  an  abundance  of  blossom  buds. 

When  they  have  completely  set  their  flower- buds,  which  will  be  in  about  three 
weeks  after  they  are  subjected  to  this  increased  temperature,  we  gradually  de- 
crease the  heat,  until  the  end  of  June,  when  they  are  sufliciently  hardy  to  stand 
out  of  doors.  We  are  careful  to  place  them  in  rather  a  shady  situation,  for  if 
placed  where  fully  exposed  to  thef  sun,  the  leaves  are  not  only  liable  to  be  blotched 
and  unsightly,  but  the  plants  are  apt  to  push  their  buds  prematurely  into  flower. 

The  great  reason  why  the  flower-buds  very  often  fall  off,  without  properly 
coming  into  bloom ;   is,   the   too  sudden  changes  in  the  temperatnre,  to  which 
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they  lire  exposed,  for  instuiice,  when  (lie  l>uds  aie  nearly  ready  to  expand, 
a  sudden  heat  causes  them  to  push  forth  too  rapidly;  and  on  the  contrary, 
a  decrease  of  waruilh  at  that  tinie,  checks  iheir  g-rowth; — and  in  hoth  cases, 
causes  them  to  fall.  It  is  astonisiiing-,  how  very  easily  the  flower-buds,  when 
nearly  ready  to  expand,  are  acted  upon  by  either  heat  or  cold ;  the  variation 
of  only  a  few  degrees,  will  considerably  affect  lliem,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  tliem  at  that  time,  particularly 
if  it  be  in  the  winter  season  ;  in  the  spring  so  much  care  is  not  req-uired,  as 
in  general  each  succeeding  day  is  a  little  warmer  llian  its  predecessor;  but  in  the 
winter  months,  when  the  weather  is  so  changeable,  and  tlie  plants  are  only  excited 
by  artificial  means,  the  greatest  care  is  requisite,  iu  order  to  keep  them  from  ad- 
vancing too  much,  and  also  to  not  allow  the  temperature  to  decrease,  for  fear  of 
the  flower-buds  falling  off. 

If  it  is  desired  to  flower  them  only  at  the  natural  time  in  the  spring  nionths, 
they  ought  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  during  winter;  but  as  tlie  Camellia  is  so 
easy  of  culture,  if  a  moderate  attention  he  paid  to  it,  no  flower  can  be  better 
adapted  to  blow  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  when  but  few  plants  cheer 
us  by  their  expanding  blossoms.  Last  season  we  had  a  plant  of  the  Double  White, 
in  flower  for  six  months  successively  :  the  temperature  of  the  house  it  stood  in 
during  that  time,  was  kept  at  about  55  to  60  degrees  Fahr.  by  day,  and  from  50  to 
55  by  night. 

Every  precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  worms  from  effecting  an  entrance  into 
the  pots;  if  any  do  find  their  way  in,  as  soon  as  it  is  observed,  water  the  soil  in 
the  pot  once  or  twice  with  a  weak  solution  of  lime  and  water,  which  will  speedily 
cause  them  to  come  out. 

If  the  weather  continues  pretty  favourable,  that  is,  without  frost  or  excessive 
rains,  we  do  not  take  tiiem  into  the  house  again  until  the  latter  end  of  September, 
or  the  beginning  of  October.  We  keep  them  in  a  cool  situation  till  the  bloom- 
ing season.  . 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  to  plants  that  are  to  produce  flowers  at  the 
usuiil  season,  but  if  they  are  wanted  to  flower  in  autumn  or  winter,  it  is  necessary 
to  put  them  in  a  growing  state  at  least  a  month  earlier  in  the  spring.  They  should 
begot  out  of  d:>ors  as  early  as  possible  in  June,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  be 
brought  into  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  to  flower  by  the  latter  end  of 
August.  The  heat  required  to  expand  the  blossom  buds  is  about  60  degrees  Fahr. 
by  day,  and  50  degrees  by  night.  If  this  be  attended  to,  and  the  air  never  al- 
lowed to  have  a  much  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat,  the  plants  will  continue  in 
flower  for  a  great  length  of  time.  It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  by  ibis  heat 
the  plants  are  not  excited  to  grow. 

The  Camellia  is  so  universally  admired,  that  most  persons  who  have  a  taste  for 
floviers,  are  anxious  to  cultivate  it,  but  many  are  deterred  from  doing  so,  by  a 
supposition  that  unless  t'ley  have  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  they  cannot  pos- 
sess so  desirable  an  ol)ject  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Although  this  idea  is 
very  prevalent,  it  is  by  no  means  correct ;  as  any  person  having  only  a  two-lio'ht 
frame,  may  grow  it  to  perfection.  It  is  well  known,  the  Camellia  is  nearly  liardy  • 
some  plants  at  VVortley  Hall,  have  stood  the  intense  frosts  of  several  winters,  with 
no  other  covering  than  a  common  garden  mat,  as  also  at  several  places  in  the 
north  of  England,  they  have  stood  some  years  with  a  similar  protection.  There 
is  uo  doubt  but  in  Devonshire,  and  other  places,  either  in  the  south  or  west  of 
England,  it  would  succeed  pretty  well,  if  trained  against  a  wall,  but  as  an  opr-n 
shrubbery  plant  we  ihiuk  it  will  never  flourish  in  this  country  ;  besides,  if  it  wew 
to  succeefLso  as  to  form  flower  buds,  at  the  finic  it  would  ronio  into  flourr  (li(.  we;,. 
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iher  is  so  boisterous  that  a  flower  could  scarcely  be  open  a  day  before  it  would  be 
destroyed.  We  thiak  it  much  more  adapted  for  a  conservatory  or  g'reenhouse 
plant  where  its  beauty  is  become  proverbial,  than  for  the  open  air,  where  it  would 
scarcely  do  any  more  than  drag  out  a  miserable  existence.  As  I  before  stated, 
they  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  a  common  frame,  if  moderate  attention  be 
paid  to  them.  In  the  summer  months,  the  frame  could  be  used  for  growing  a  crop 
of  Melons  or  Cucumbers.  All  the  attention  that  would  be  requisite  in  this  situa- 
tion, would  be  to  give  them  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  throughout  the  winter, 
protect  them  well  during  severe  frost  with  common  litter,  old  hay,  or  any  kind  of 
covering  that  would  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating,  and  attend  to  keeping  the 
temperature  of  the  frame  higher  at  the  time  they  are  growing,  and  forming  their 
flower  buds  as  pointed  out  before.  A  few  plants  might  be  taken  out  of  this  frame, 
about  Christmas,  and  put  into  a  warm  window,  where  they  would  afterwards 
flower  for  a  long  time ;  these  might  again  be  succeeded  by  others  from  the  frame. 
By  this  management.  Camellias  may  be  kept  in  flower  several  months. 

If  the  system  we  have  recommended  be  attended  to,  an  excellent  bloom  mav  be 
depended  upon.     We  have  practised  it  for  three  years  with   perfect  success,  and 
out  of  two  hundred  plants  we  have  not   had  a  single   failure,  even  amongst  our 
very  small  ones. 
Chat^vorth  Gardens,  Jan.  3,  1832.  Joseph  Paxton. 


Article  IX. — Scale  for  regulating  the  Heat  in  Pineries. 

By  ViGORNIENSIS 

Gentlemen, 

I  SEND  you  for  insertion,  should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a 
place,  in  your  Horticultural  Register,  a  scale  for  the  regulation  of  the 
heat  of  a  Pinery,  both  as  relates  to  the  bark  bed,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  house. 


TEMPERATURE. 


January, . . 
February, . 

March; 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

Augrust,.. . 
September, 
October,.. 
November, 
December, 


FIRE  HEAT. 

5  a.ra  Day 

inin.  I  max 


Morn 

70 
70 
76 
80 
8.3 
8.3 
90 
[to 
90 
80 
65 
6.3 


Shut 
up  at 
~70' 

70 

74 

75 

80 

80 

85 

80 

80 

75 

68 

68 


BARK    BED. 


It  will  be  perceived  that  the  minimum  only,  is  given  for  the  Morning, 
as  when  the  heat  does  not  exceed  that  point  the  fire  is  intended  to  be 
made  The  maximum  only  is  stated  for  the  Day,  as  it  is  proposed  in 
cold  and  gloomy  weather  alone,  to  attain  the  degree  given  by  fire  heat. 
Of  course,  in  catching  and  severe  seasons,  a  sudden  declension  must  be 
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guarded  against,  by  fires  apportioned  to  the  size  of  the  house,  and  its 
capacity  for  heat.  Bragazzi's  Bark-bed  Thermometer,  [fig.  55]  descri- 
bed by  Loudon,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  {I 
think  of  last  year,)  is  recommended  as  a  simple  and 
accurate  instrument  for  the  measuring  the  heat  of  the 
bark  bed.  It  may  easily  be  constructed,  by  fixing 
the  tube  of  a  common  thermometer,  in  a  piece  of 
wood,  (box  or  yew  tree,)  thus,  [fig.  56]  and  copy- 
ing the  scale  accurately  on  the  flat  side.  I  will  only 
add  upon  this  subject,  that  being  myself  a  novice  in 
Pine  culture,  and  having  arranged  the  above  scale 
for  a  working  gardener,  with  a  view  to  regulate  a 
small  house,  in  which  fruiting  and  succession  plants 
are  grown,  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  remarks  of  your 
more  experienced  correspondents. 

Before  I  conclude,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
trouble  you  with  a  few  hints  on  the  following  sub- 
jects, which  have  fallen  under  my  observations,  and 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers. 

1st,  I  have  found  that  coal  ashes,  so  generally  re- 
commended, in  old  books  on  gardening,  for  covering 
Sea-kale  in  winter,  causes  canker  at  the  roots,  and  if 
continued  for  many  years,  will  destroy  the  plants. 
Saw  dust  or  leaves,  are  far  preferable. 

2nd,  I  find  that  washing  the  plaiits  of  early  Cu- 
cumbers every  morning,  with  a  syringe,  very  eflPec- 
tual  in  preventing  canker  and  corrosion  from  the  \j 

steam  which  gathers  on  them  at  night.     If  done  carefully,  the  mould 
need  not  be  much  wetted. 

3rd,  I  also  find  that  draining-tiles,  laid  thus,  [fig.  57]  on  any  flat  sur- 
face, (say,  a  thick  sugar  mat,)  under  the  hills  of  Cucumber  plants,  will 
efl'ectually  prevent  them  from  over  heat.  The  mould  may  57 
indeed  be  kept  to  any  degree  of  heat,  by  closing  one,  or 
more  of  the  apertures,  as  required.  If  the  dung  is  sweet, 
a  bed  made  upon  this  plan  may  be  earthed  immediately,     r- 

You  allude,  in  your  last  number,  for  December,  to  Mr. 
Knight's  plan  of  planting  potatoes.  Can  you  furnish  us 
with  a  summary  of  it,  in  a  future  number.* 

I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Worcester,  Dec.  7,  1 83 1 .  Vigorniensis. 


n 
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We  will  do  so,  at  an  early  opportunity. CONDUCTOES. 
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PART     II. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 


Article  L — Reviews  of,   and  Extracts  from.    Works  on 
Horticulture,  ^c. 

1. — Flora  and  Pomoxa.     By  C.  Mc.Intosh,  C.IM.H.S.,  &c.  8vo. 
coloured,  Is.Sd. 

Part  27,  for  January,  coxtaixs 
The  Black  Tartarian  Cherry. — This  fruit  is  identical  with  the  Black  Circassian, 
of  Hooker's  Pora.  Lond-,  No  31 ;  and  Frazer's  Black  Tartarian,  and  Ronald's 
Large  Black  Heart,  of  Forsyth.  Treat,,  3d  Edition,  No.  14  and  13,  &c.  This 
very  excellent  cherry,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1796,  from  Russia,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Frazer,  and  in  1794,  fi-otn  Circassia, 
by  Mr,  Hugh  Ronalds,  of  Brentford,  author  of  that  excellent  work,  the  "Pyrus 
Malus  Brentfordiensis." 

Brunswick  Fig. — This  is  the  Madonna^ig,  of  Forsyth  and  Miller;  and  the 
Hanover  Fig,  of  many  gardens.  Tlie  foliage  of  this  variety  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other,  very  deeply  cut  into  five  narrow  lobes.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  hardy  kinds  in  cultivation,  not  only  ripening  on  east  and  west 
walls,  but  on  standards,  in  moderately  sheltered  situations.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  into  this  country,  from  Italy,  by  Cardinal  Pole,  in  1526, 
and  planted  by  him  in  the  gardens  attached  to  the  palace  at  Lambeth. 

There  is  also  a  list  of  the  most  approved  kinds  of  fruits,  not  figured  and 
described  in  the  Flora  and  Pomona  ;  and  an  index  to  the  fruits  already  figured 
in  the  work. 


Article  II. — Reviews  of,  and  Extracts  from.   Works  on 
Botany,  Sfc. 

1. — Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  &c.   (iSTew  Serie?)  By  John 
LiXDLBY,  F.R.S.,  Szv.     Monthly.     8vo.  4.9.  coloured. 

No.     11,    FOR    jANtrARY,    CONTAINS 

♦  — 

Hibiscus  palt'tsfris,  Marsh  Hibiscus, — (Malvaceae.) — A  perennial  plant,  with 
fine  rosy  blossoms  ;  a  native  of  the  swamps  of  North  America.  T'ernonia 

axilliflura.  Axillary-flowered  Vernonia. — (Comp6sitjp. ) — A  light  purple  flow- 
ering stove  plant,  flowering  all  the  year  round,  and  propagated  with  the 
greatest  facility  from  cuttings,  which  will  blossom  when   only   a  few  inches 
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high.     It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  some  part  of  Brazil.  Brasavula 

nodosa,  Knotty  Brasavola. — (Orchideoe.) — This  very  rare  plant  has  long  been 
known  as  a  native  of  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  It  has  flow- 
ers of  a  livid  yellow  colovir,  and  requires  a  damp  stove,  where  it  grows  freely 
among  moss  and  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Sulli/a  heteroplii/tla,  Various- 
leaved  Sollya. — (Pittosporeoe.) — A  putple  flovvering  greenhouse  climber,  A 
native  of  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland.  Escalloniu  montevidensis, 

Monte  Video  Escallonia,—  (Escall6nieae.) — This  plant  is  almost  hardy;  its 
Ught-lilac  flowers  are  produced  in  large  corymbose  panicles,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  almost  every  shoot;  they  are  very  fragrant,  the  smell  not  unlike 
that  of  the  common  hawthorn,  Gompholuhitim  Knighilutium,  Mr.  Knight's 

Gompholobium — (Leguminosae.) — A  delicate  rose -flowering  greenhouse 
plant,  obtained  by   Mr.  Knight,  from  New    Holland.  Audihertia  e/icana. 

Hoary  Audibertia. — (Labi^ta?,) — Mr.  Douglass  found  this  plant  on  the  plains 
of  Columbia,  in  1826,  It  is  perfectly  hardy;  and  has  flowers  of  a  blue 
colour. 

2. — CuRTis's  BoTAN'icAL  Magazine,  &c.    (Ne\v  Series)    Edited  by 
Dr.  Hooker.     3a-.6(;^.  coloured;  3*.  plain. 

No.  61,  FOR  January,  contains 
Luthyrus  dccaphyllus,   Ten-leafletted  Everlasting  Pea. — (Leguminos^.) — This 
is  a  very  ornamental  species,  and  well  merits  a  place  on  every  flower-border. 
Gerurdmn  albijiorum,  White-tiowered  Crane's-bill. — (Geraniaceffi.) — This  plant 
was  introduced  from  North  America,  by  Mr.  Drummond.  Ccreus  Roycni, 

Van  Royen's  Cereus. — (Cactese.)  Eriocaulon  dccanguldre,  Ten-angled  Pipe- 
wort. — (Restiacea?,) — A  stove  perennial,  grown  in  pots  of  peat-earth,  set  in 
pans  of  water.  J'erhena  vendsa,  Strong-nerved  Vervain. — (Verbenacea?.) — 
This  is  a  very  handsome  stove  plant,  bearing  purple  flowers.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  seeds  where  sent  by  Dr.  Gillies,  its 
discoverer.  MichaUxia  lavigdta,  Smooth  Michauxia. — (Campanulaceae.) — 
A  white  flowering  plant,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Persia;  introduced  in  1829, 
by  Dr.  Fischer.  Anthericum  semiburbdtum,  Half-bearded  Anthericum. — 

(Asphodeleae.) — The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour;  it 
was  lately  introduced  from  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

3." — Botanical  Cabinet.    By  Messrs.  Loddiges.    Monthly.    4to. 
coloured,  5s. ;  8vo.  partly  coloured,  2s.Qd. 

Part  177,  for  January,  contains 
Halrdnthus  robiinfus,   Robust  Habranthus. — (Amaryllideae.) — Flowers   of  a 
delicate  rose  colour:  it  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru.         Erica  sulphUrea,  Sul- 
phur Heath. — (EricesE.) — A  well  known  yellow  flowering   plant,  a  native  of 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.         Erica  metvleefiura,  Nine-pin  Heath. — (Ericese.) 

An  old  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses,  bearing  deep  crimson  flowers.  Cera 
tochilus  Oculutus,  Eyed  Ceratochilus. — (OrchidejE.) — Messrs.  Loddiges,  re- 
ceived this  extraordinary  plant,  in  1829,  from  Mr.  Deppe,  at  Xalapa,  in  New 
Spain.  It  flowered  in  June,  1831.  The  flowers,  which  hang  down,  are  most 
curiously  formed  and  fragrant;  they  are  sprinkled  over  in  almost  every  part, 
with  innumerable  spots.  Near  the  base  of  the  labellum,  on  a  bright  yellow 
ground,  are  two  very  large  spots,  like  eyes,  which  add  greatly  to  its  beauty. 
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Lager strce'inia  Indica,  var.  rosea,  Rose-coloured  Indian  Lagerstraemia.— (Sali- 
c^riae.) — It  is  a  native  of  China,  deciduous,  and  nearly  hardy.  Lithospcrmum 
jmrpUreo-cwrUleum,  Purple  and  Blue  Lithospermum. — (Boraginaa;.) — This  is 
a  pretty  little  perennial,  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Britain.  PleurothdUis  Lancedna,  Mr.  Lance's  Pleurothallis. — (Orchideae.) 
— Messrs.  Loddiges  received  this  stove  plant  from  Mr.  Lance,  of  Surinam,  in 
June,  1831.     Its  flowers  are  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  Leucocoryne  odo- 

rdta,  sweet  scented  Leucocoryne. — (Iridese?) — The  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
white, -with  a  slight  shade  of  blue;  it  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Chili. 
Messrs.  Loddiges  received  it  in  1831,  from  Mr.  Cumming,  of  Valparaiso. 
Phycella  igtiea,  Fiery  Phycella. — (Amaryllideae.) — Another  Chilian  plant, 
received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  along  with  the  last.  PeruB^a  mucrondta. 

Pointed  Penaea. — (Epacridese.) — A  neat  little  greenhouse  plant,  with  rose 
coloured  and  yellow  flowers,  well  deserving  a  place  in  any  collection. 

4. — The  British  Flower  Garden.     By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S. 
8vo.     Monthly.     3*.  coloured ;  2s.3c?.  plain. 

No.  32,  FOB  January,  contains 
Oxalis  crendta,  Crenate-petalled  Wood  Sorrell. — (Oxalidese.) — Flowers  of  a 
rich  golden  colour;  a  native  of  Peru,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  about 
Lima,  as  a  salad.  f "lo fa  sudvis,  FragrsiXit  Violet. — (Violarieoe.) — It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  P\  odordta,  by  its  paler  green  herbage,  and  by  its  larger  and 
paler  flowers.  Dactylicdpnos  thalictrifolia,    Berry-bearing   Fumitory. — 

(Papavericeas.) — A  hardy  annual,  with  yellow  flowers.  Rhododendron 
Indicum,  ■va.r.ignescetis,  Fiery  Indian  Rhododendron. — (EriceiE.) — This  splen- 
did variety  was  imported  by  Mr,  Tate,  from  China;  its  flowers  are  of  a  very 
bright  crimson  colour. 

5. — The  Botanic  Garden,  &c.    By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.    Monthly. 
Large  paper,  Is.Gd. ;    Small,  1*. 

No.  85,  FOB  January,  contains 
The  Index  to  Vol.  7,  and  figures  of  Maurdndia  Barclayidna,  Barclay's  Mau- 
randia. — (Scrophularinae.) — This  beautiful  greenhouse  climber  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in  1826.  It  has,  within  these  last  two  or  three 
years,  become  so  general  an  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses,  that  any  descrip- 
tion would  be  superfluous.  Lnphuis  tnutdbilis.  Changeable  Lupine. — (Le- 
guminosae.) — The  flowers  of  this  handsome  Lupine  are  delightfully  fragrant. 
Their  inconstancy  of  colour  is  probably  not  fully  known:  they  generally 
open  white,  attain  afterwards  partial  shades  of  yellow,  and  ultimately,  tints 
of  purple.     It  is  a  native  of  Bogota,  and   was  introduced  in  182-5.  (Eno- 

thera  speciosa,  Showy  CEnothera. — (Onagrari^.) — This  plant  with  showy 
white  flowers,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  was  introduced  in  1821. 
Diclytra  exhnia.  Choice  Diclytra. — (Fumariacefe.) — This  is  a  desirable  herba- 
ceous plant  for  the  flower  border,  not  in  reference  to  its  rose-coloured  blossoms 
alone,  but  also  for  its  compact  and  neat  foliage.  It  was  introduced  from 
North  America,  in  1812. 
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PART    III. NATURAL    HISTORY. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — On  the  Estivation  of  Flowers ;  and  on  Ir- 
regularity in  Flowers.  Communicated  by  J.  Rennie, 
Esq.  M.A.,  A.L.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  King's 
College,  London. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  has  just  published  a  curious  paper  in  the 
Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  upon  "  The  relative  insertion  of  divers 
pieces  of  each  floral  whirl,  and  its  influence  on  the  regularity  and  irre- 
gularity of  flowers."  He  considers  "a  complete  flower  as  formed  by  a 
succession  of  many  whirls  of  diflferent  organs,  nearly  approaching  at  their 
points  of  insertion,  the  lower  successively  enveloping  those  above." 
We  cannot  spare  room  for  his  minute  illustration  of  these  curious  views, 
but  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  table  he  has  drawn  up  as  the 
result  of  his  enquiries. 

Relation  of  the  ^"Estivation,  tvlth  the  Regularity/  or  Irregularity 
of  the  Flower. 

VALVARY    .ESTIVATION. 

Forai  of  the  Corolla  or  Calyx. 

Rhamnese,  Calyx  and  Corolla,  Regular. 

Ericineas,  Corolla,  for  the  most  part,  Regular. 

Campanulacese,  Corolla,  Regular. 

Rubiacese,  (Stellated.)  Corolla,  Regular. 

Lobeliaceae  and  Goodenovieee,  Irregular,  divided. 


Compositse, 

Corolla, 

Regular  and  irregular,  divided 

Aristolochiae, 

Calyx, 

Irregular. 

Tiliacea9, 

Calyx, 

Regular. 

Asclepiadeas, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Passiflorea?, 

Calyx, 

CIRCULAR 

Regular. 

Rubiaceae, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Apocyneaj, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Polemoneaceje, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Convolvulacea; 

,  Corolla, 

Regular. 

PrimulacefB, 

Corolla  (for 

the  most  part)  Regular. 

Cistinia?, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Caryophylleae, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Malvaceae, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Byttneriaces!, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 
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JESTIVATI 

OX    IMBRICATED, 

qUINCUNClAL,    OR   OTHERWISE. 

Form  of  Corolla  or  Caly^. 

Thymelefe, 

Calyx, 

Regular. 

Laurinea?, 

Calyx, 

Regular. 

Polygonea^, 

Calyx, 

Regular,  or  irregular. 

Boraginea, 

Corolla, 

Regular,  or  sligbtly  irregular. 

Labiea?, 

Corolla, 

Irregular. 

Verbenacetr, 

Corolla, 

Regular  and  irregular. 

Solanese, 

Corolla, 

Regular,  or  slightly  irregular. 

Pevsonneae, 

Corolla, 

Irregular. 

Jasmine*, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Bignoniacere, 

Corolla, 

Irregular. 

Acanthaceae, 

Corolla, 

Irregulai-,  or  nearly  regular. 

Gesneriece, 

Corolla, 

Irregular. 

ValerianesB, 

Corolla, 

Regular,  and  irregular. 

Uinbellifera^, 

Corolla  nearly  va' 

Ivary,        Regular,  or  irregular. 

Crassulaceae, 

Regular. 

Violacese, 

Regular,  or  irregular. 

Rosaceae, 

Regular. 

Legiiminosa?, 

Irregular,  or  regular. 

Terebinthaceae, 

Regular. 

Geraniaceoe, 

Regular,  or  irregular. 

Tropeoleae, 

Irregular. 

Balsaminese, 

Irregular. 

Papaveraceae, 

Regular. 

Fumariacetp, 

Irregular. 

Capparideae, 

Regular,  or  slightly  irregular. 

Resedacea', 

Irregular. 

Cruciferoe, 

Regular,  or  irregular. 

Ranuncnlacese, 
Rutaceae. 

Regular,  or  irregular. 
Regular,  or  irregular. 

Irregtilarity  in  Flowers. 

M.  Dutrochet,  lately  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences, 
of  Paris,  in  which  he  explains  the  irregularity  of  form  in  flowers,  as 
dependent  on  the  same  cause  to  which  he  attributes  the  irregularity  of 
the  interior  organs  in  animals, — that  is,  to  the  abortion  of  some  of  their 
parts.  "This  idea,"  says  M.  Dutrochet,  "belongs  originally  to  M. 
Cassini ;  but  I  have  observed  several  facts,  which  confirm  its  accuracy. 
Irregular  flowers  are  always  lateral;  if  by  chance  they  become  terminal, 
they  resume  their  original  regularity,  because  their  developement  ope- 
rates then,  with  equal  liberty  on  every  side." 

That  irregular  regularity^  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Pelorie, 
must  have  been  observed  in  different  species  of  flowers.  But  M.  Du- 
trochet first  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  fact  on  a  papilionaceous 
plant,  the  Cytisus,  of  the  Alps.  A  terminal  flower,  exhibited  to  his 
notice  six  petals,  four  of  which  were  disposed  crosswise,  and  above,  two 
other  contiguous  alternating  petals,    The  manner,  in  which  these  petals 
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were  placed,  attested  the  abortion  of  the  two  others,  "Thus,"  says 
M.  Dutrochet,  "the  papihonaceous  flower  is  originally  a  regular  flower, 
with  eight  petals,  disposed  in  two  alternate  rows.  Three  of  these  petals 
constantly  miscarry,  and  the  remaining  five  form  the  pavilion,  the  two 
wings,  and  the  two  pieces  of  the  carena.'" — Annates  des  Sciences 
jyalurelles. 

J.  Rennie. 


Article  II. — On  the  Study  of£ntomologt/,  as  saitahle  for 
young  Gardeners.     By  RuSTicus. 

Gentlemen, 

It  lias  been  said,  and  not  without  reason,  that  "  few  studies 
are  better  calculated  to  expand  the  mind,  and  gratify  our  natural  thirst 
for  knowledge,  than  the  study  of  Natural  History ;  and  as  your  work 
is  designed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  conveying  instruction  to  the  minds  of 
young  gardeners,  and  lovers  of  Nature,  I  conceive,  that  a  rough  out- 
line of  the  system,  by  the  means  of  which  yom*  young  readers  may 
commence  a  scientific  study  of  any  one  of  its  branches,  may  not  be 
found  wholly  wthout  its  uses ;  particularly  as  I  conclude  there  are 
many,  like  myself,  not  over-burthened  with  either  cash  or  scientific 
knowledge,  and  are,  therefore,  glad  to  catch  at  any -thing  which  is 
in  any  way  calculated  to  throw  light  on  such  subjects. 

You  very  justly  remarked,  in  page  38  of  your  Register,  that  a 
"  studious  mind  would  find  in  every  step,  something  to  pleasingly  di- 
vert." Such  studies  however  do  not  stop  at  mere  diversion,  but  the 
heart  of  the  student  is  almost  instinctively  led  to  pay  a  "grateful  ho- 
mage" to  the  Great  Author  of  Nature.  The  first,  and  I  believe, 
most  necessary  study  in  Natural  History,  for  a  young  gardener,  is 
Botany;  but  next  to  this,  nothing  is  more  fascinating  to  the  mind,  or 
necessary  to  be  understood,  than  the  study  of  Insecta :  want  of  know- 
ledge in  this  branch  of  science,  is  the  main  cause,  why  so  many  gar- 
deners remain  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  are  daily  producing  effects 
before  their  eyes ;  and  as  Mr.  Rennie  observes,  in  "  Insect  Miscella- 
nies," p.  380,  the  number  of  British  Insects  amount  to  more  than 
10,000, — that  is,  about  six  times  as  many  as  our  species  of  British 
Plants,  or  about  six  species  of  insects  to  each  species  of  plant.  It 
will  appear  plain,  that  not  only  is  the  study  of  such  a  host  necessary, 
but  some  order  of  systematic  arrangement  is  requisite  also. 

Having  introduced  the  subject  so  far,  I  shall  next  inform  your 
readers  what  an  insect  is  defined  to  be : — Insects,  (fi-om  insecttis,  cut> 
or  notched,)  are  so  termed,  according  to  Johnson,  "from  a  se]>aration 
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in  the  middle  of  tlieii'  bodies,  wliereby  tbey  are  cut  in  tvvo  parts,  joined 
by  a  small  ligature.  "  The  descriptions  and  history  of  insects,  con- 
stitute what  scientific  men  term  Entomology;  derived  from  the  Greek 
Entoma,  insects,  and  logos,  a  discourse.  Before  this  science  was 
brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  it  was  generally  supposed  by 
most  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  that  maggots,  flies,  and  insects  of 
various  kinds,  were  generated  or  bred  from  putrefactions  substances. 
This  belief  originated  in  their  having  always  found  them  existing  in 
animal  bodies,  when  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  the  true  fact  has, 
ho\vever,  latterly  been  estabhshed,  that  all  insects  come  fi-om  eggs  as 
plants  do  from  seed.  This  erroneous  opinion  was  not  merely  confined 
to  the  ancients,  but  has  been  transmitted  by  tradition,  from  one  gene- 
}ation  to  another ;  and  even  in  the  present  day,  there  are  many  to  be 
found,  who  actually  hold  the  opinion  as  fii-mly  as  ever,  and  these  are 
not  merely  confined  to  persons  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
economy  of  insects  in  general.  There  are  many,  however,  in  these 
enlightened  days  of  science,  who  discover  the  absurdity  of  such  opi- 
nions; but  amongst  these,  are  to  be  found  individuals,  who  hold 
opinions  almost  equally  as  erroneous, — I  mean  that  of  insects,  as  cater- 
pillars, aphides,  and  indeed,  most  garden  insects,  being  carried  about 
by  a  dense  copper-coloured  cloud,  erroneously  called  "the  blight," 
and  lighting  on  trees  by  millions,  in  the  form  of  a  shower  called  the 
honey  dew.  I  find  the  eminent  Dr.  Good,  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
"Study  of  Medicine,"  vol.  1,  p.  339,  published  in  London,  1829,  says 
"the  atmosphere  is  freighted  with  myi-iads  of  insect  eggs,  that  elude 
our  senses,"  and  that  such  eggs,  when  they  meet  with  a  proper  bed, 
are  hatched  in  a  few  hours,  into  perfect  forms ;  this,  he  concludes,  is 
clear  to  any  one,  who  has  attended  to  the  rapid  and  wonderful  effects 
of  what,  in  common  language,  is  called  a  blight,  upon  plantations? 
and  gardens,  &c.  &c. :  and  similar  views  to  these  are  given  in  Hope's 
"  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Rennie,  in  page 
J  22  of  your  Register.  If  it  be  asked,  if  this  is  not  the  truth,  how  is 
it,  that  so  many  thousands  appear  in  a  garden  in  one  day,  vchen  pre- 
viously none,  or  scarcely  any,  were  before  seen  ?  Mr.  Rennie's  an- 
swer, I  would  adopt  as  mine. — By  the  eggs  being  nearly  all  hatched 
at  one  time.  It  is  impossible  for  the  eggs  to  fly  in  the  air  after  the 
manner  they  are  said  to  do,  were  we  to  suppose  them  to  be  deposited 
loose,  and  at  perfect  liberty,  which  they  are  not,  particularly  the  spe- 
cies found  in  gardens. 

As  the  study  of  the  nature  and  economy  of  insects  is  persevered  in, 
these  errors  will  gradually  give  way :  if  we  look  back,  only  lo  the 
17th  century,  we  find  opinions  of  philosophers,  on  the  generations  of 
reptiles,  equally  as  fabulous ;   but  these  have  now  disappeared.     For 
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instance  i — snakes  were  supposed  to  be  bred  by  mei'ely  watering  the 
ground  with  a  certain  px'epared  liquid;  and  such  notoriety  did  this 
error  gain,  that  Kiroher,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  ac- 
tually published  a  recipe  for  the  manufacture  of  them.  Redi,  how- 
ever, who  flourished  about  the  same  time,  and  published  a  work  on 
insect  generation,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  informs  us,  that 
he  acted  up  to  Kircher's  recipe,  to  a  nicety,  for  a  many  times,  but 
produced  no  living  snakes ;  however,  he  discovered  a  number  of 
small  maggots  to  exist  on  the  spot  where  the  experiments  were  tried  ; 
these  were  found,  from  observation,  to  be  blo^^Ti  by  a  brilliant  green 
fly,  not  iniproliably  the  Miisca  CcB'sar,  of  Linnaeus.  These,  and 
many  other  such-like  errors,  long  prevailed;  and  as  many  errors  still 
do  prevail,  particularly  amongst  such  persons,  who  have  not  sufficient 
means  to  purchase  the  scientitic  works  of  the  present  day,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  adopt  some  method  within  their  reach,  to  inform  the 
mind,  and  obviate  the  apparent  difficulties ; — this  is  my  chief  view 
in  writing  the  present  paper,  a  series  of  which  I  intend  to  continue, 
until  I  have  pi'oceeded  through  the  whole  an-angement ; — and  first, 
I  shall  commence  with  informing  your  young  readers,  of  the  different 
systems  adopted  and  followed  from  the  early  ages;  and  then,  pro- 
ceed to  simplify  the  Eclectic  or  Modern  system,  which  originated  with 
M.  Clairville,  and  was  followed  by  Latreille,  Dr.  Leach,  and  Mr. 
Stephens,  so  as  to  enable  any  person,  however  previously  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  Entomology,  to  ascertain  to  what  order,  and  family  of 
insects,  those  belong  to,  he  may  at  any  time  capture. 

Mr.  Rennie  remark..,  that  "Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
naturalist,  who  distinguished  insects  by  their  wings :"  this  system, 
however,  has  been  follo^^'ed  with  greater  minuteness  in  recent  times, 
by  Linnaeus  and  De  Geer.  The  next  system,  in  order  of  time,  rec- 
koning fi-om  Aristotle,  originated  with  Ulysses  Aldrovand,  "the  emi- 
nent naturalist  of  Ital)',"  who  arranged  them  according  to  the  places 
they  frequented, — this  method  was  followed  by  Vallisnieri,  Fabricius, 
and  Latreille.  The  third  system,  was  adopted  by  Swammerdam, 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  arranged  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  transformation; — this  method,  Ray  and  Willoughby 
followed.  Fabricius,  a  Danish  writer  of  high  celebrity,  conceived 
the  idea  of  classifying  them,  from  the  sti-ucture  of  their  mouths,  or 
feeding  organs ;  this  is  called  the  Cibarian,  Majcillary,  or  Mouth 
system,  which  has  been  adhered  to  by  Cuvier  and  Lamarck.  Sir 
Sverard  Home  arranged  them  according  to  the  structure,  &c.  of  their 
eggs,  which  is  called  the  Ovary  (from  ova,  an  ^gg)  system.  -Mr. 
Mc.Leay  proposes  to  arrange  groups  of  fives,  so  as  to  place  those, 
which  have  the  nearest  resemblance,   contiguous  to  one  another,   in 
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their  several  circles;  this  is  called  the  Quinary  system.  There  has, 
also  been  an  attempt  made,  to  arrange  them  according  to  their  food. 
M.  Clairville  adopted  the  method  of  uniting  the  principles  of  several 
of  the  former  systems ;  this  is  called  the  Eclectic,  ov  Modern  system: 
this  is  followed  by  Latreille,  Dr.  Leach,  and  Mr.  Stephens;  the  last 
of  which  I  intend  to  explain,  not  because  I  conceive  it  superior  to 
every  other  system,  but  because  I  am  the  most  acquainted  with  it. 
The  first  division,  or  sub-class,  he  makes,  is  called  Blandibulata,  in- 
cluding all  insects  with  mandibles,  or  teeth ;  this  division  has  seven 
orders. 

Order  I. — COLEOPTERA,  (from /co^eo*,  a  sheath,  awA  pteron, 
a  wing,)  because  they  have  Avings  in  elytra,  wing-cases,  or  sheaths. 
This  is  again  divided  into  sections,   and  sub-sections. 

Section  1. — Adephaga,  •  Voracious.  Sub-section  1. — Geodo- 
PHAGA,  Ground  Beetles,  or  such  as  feed  on  land.  These  sub-sections 
are  again  divided  into  families ;  the  first  of  Avhich  is,  Cicindelidce,  or 
such  as  resemble,  in  general  structure  or  habit,  the  Scale-Beetle,  or 
Sparkler,  Cicindela;  the  only  genus  at  present  this  family  contains. 
The  most  remarkable  species  is  the  C.  Campestris,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Beetles  this  country  affords:  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  green,  tinged  with  blue ;  underneath  is  a  mixture  of  yellow, 
red,  or  copper,  and  the  e/j/^ra,  or  wing-cases,  are  delicately  marked 
with  small  white  spots  ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  sandy  soil,  on  warm  sun- 
ny banks ;  the  lan^a,  or  grub,  is  long,  cylindrical,  soft,  whitish,  and 
furnished  with  brown  scales,  a  square  head,  and  six  or  eight  eyes ; 
it  has  strong  jaws,  and  is  exceedingly  rapaci&us,  being  a  cannibal. 
M.  Desmarest  informs  us,  that  with  great  labour  the  animal  digs  in 
the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  1 8  inches,  to  form  a  trap  to  catch  its  prey  ; 
to  effect  this,  it  carries  out  small  masses  of  earth  on  its  large  concave 
head,  and  having  often  occasion  to  rest  in  ascending,  it  fixes  itself  to 
the  side  of  its  burrow,  by  two  hooks,  fixed  on  two  fleshy  tubercles 
on  the  eighth  joint  of  its  body ;  having  arrived  at  the  top  of  its  hole, 
it  casts  offits  burden.  While  these  insects  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey, 
the  head,  and  the  first  segment  of  the  body,  is  supposed  to  stop  up 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  so  as  to  form  a  level  with  the  surround- 
ing soil,  and  insects  walking  carelessly,  within  reach,  are  seized  and 
devoured  without  mercy,  in  a  moment.  When  it  is  about  to  undergo 
its  transformation  into  a  pupa  state,  it  carefully  closes  up  the  mouth 
of  its  den,  and  retires  to  the  bottom. 

To  he  Coidinucd. 
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REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


By  John  Curtis,  F.L.S.  Monthly. 
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58]— Order,  Lepi- 


1. — British  Entomology. 
8vo.     4*.6f/.  coloured. 

No.  97,  FOR  January,  contains 
Melitoea  selvne.  Small  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  Moth,  [fi 
(foptera  ;  Family,  Papilioniike — 
This  species  is  common  in  woods 
and  on  heaths  &  waste  grounds; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  double- 
brooded.  The  wings  are  tawny 
orange,  with  numerous  black 
dots  and  markings.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  a  specimen  of  the 
f'iotn  lurta,  (Hairy  Violet)  on 
which,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  the  caterpillar  feeds. 

Andbiiim  perfinax,  the  Obsti- 
nate Death-watch,  [fig.  69] — 
Order,  Coleupfera  ;  Family,  Pti- 
nldce. — This  insect  is  of  a  ches- 
nut-brown  colour,  and  is  very 
rare  in  England  :  specimens  of 
it  have  been  taken  beneath  the  bark  of  a  pollard  oak,  near  Bridgenorth.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  figure  of  the  Parietdria  Officinalis,  Pellitory-of-the-wall. 

60 

61  /- 


A  C.   sc.  "  V  A.C.  sc. 

StHpnus  dryAdum,  [fig.  60]— Order  Hymenuptera;  Family,  Iclmehmonides.— 
This  insect  has  been  taken  on  oak  trees,  in  Galway,  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Haliday. 
The  plant  is  Sherdrdia  arvensis,  Little  Field-Madder. 

Argioty'ims  armdttis,  [fig.  61.] — Order,  Hymenoptem;  Family,  Ichneh- 
monid<e  — For  specimens  of  this  fine  nondescript,  Mr.  Curtis  informs  us,  he  is 
indebted  to  Henry  Walker,  Esq  ,  who  took  them  on  the  Clyde,  near  Lanark. 
The  plant  is  Scutellaria  galeriovldtu,  Common  Skull-cap. 
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PART    V. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL- HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


Remarks. — Gentlemen,  I  think  the  Horticultural  Register  would  be  more  gene- 
rally useful  if  you  would  devote  a  sheet,  (or  more  or  less,  as  may  be  required,)  to 
each  subject; — Planting,  Farming,  Gardening,  and  Natural  History, — putting 
every  information  relating  to  these  subjects,  under  their  respective  heads,  and  not 
blending  the  various  subjects  on  the  same  page. 

By  this  method  your  work,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  might  form,  if  agreeable  to 
the  taste  of  the  possessor,  four  distinct  volumes,  one  on  gardening,  another  on 
planting,  &c.  &c.  An  index,  published  yearly,  under  these  four  distinct  heads, 
with  reference  to  the  page,  would  likewise  be  very  useful. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 
December  VZ,  1831.  C.   B.  &  B. 


Remarks. — Gentlemen,  as  a  subscriber  to  your  Horticultural  Register,  which  I 
hailed  with  much  pleasure  on  its  first  appearing,  on  account  of  its  useful  matter, 
(having  taken  in  a  (magazine  for  a  long  period,  which  I  have  discontinued,  it  hav- 
ing greatly  fallen  off  on  the  subject  of  Horticulture,)  I  have  tp  observe,  that  I 
derive,  with  some  friends,  much  satisfaction  from  the  mode  in  which  you  have 
conducted  it  as  yet;  but  in  regard  to  your  proposal  of  giving  Portraits  of  Garden- 
ers and  Naturalists,  with  an  account  of  their  lives,  we  think  it  will,  in  the  first 
place,  be  of  no  utility,  and  in  the  next,  be  subjecting  yourselves  to  much  offence 
in  some  quarters,  and  thereby  endangering  the  success  of  your  work.  Allow  me 
to  propose,  in  lieu  thereof,  that  you  give  us  at  times,  an  increase  of  food  on  the 
subject  of  Horticulture,  with  also,  as  a  treat,  a  figure  of  some  fine  new  plant,  in 
colours.  By  this  plan  I  am  sure  you  will  meet  with  the  public's  views,  far  more 
satisfactorily  than  by  portraits. 

Suffer  me,  also,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to  propose  that  you  should  make  your 
Register  more  generally  known,  by  its  appearing  in  the  different  seed  shops,  and 
booksellers,  monthly;    this  plan  would  bring  it  into  note,  and   be  the  means  of 
greatly  increasing  its  sale.*     I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully, 
December  I,  1831.  An  Admirer  of  Gardens. 


Portraits. — Gentlemen,  you  will,  I  suspect,  be  in  the  predicament  of  the  man 
in  the  fable,  who,  in  trying  to  please  every  body  pleased  nobody.  1  consider 
the  giving  the  Portraits  of  eminent  Horticulturalists  and  Naturalists,  if  ^faithfully 

•  We  have  endeavoured  as  miicli  as  possible  to  adopt  tlie  very  method  our  rorrespoiident 
proposes,  and  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  issued  Shop-boards,  to  exhibit  in  the  booksellers'  and 
seedmen's  shops,  in  every  town  in  the  kinsrdom. — Any  person,  who  may  wish  to  sell  the  Re- 
gister, can  have  a  Board  and  Numbers,  by  sending  their  orders  to  our  publisher,-. — COND, 
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executed,  would  be  a  vet-y  pleasing  feature  in  your  periodical,  and  add  much  to 
its  value  ;  and  I  aui,  consequently,  sorry  to  hear  it  is  your  intention  to  relinquish 
your  design.  1  trust  you  will  reconsider  the  matter.  I  W3>ild  sug-ofcsi  your  ma- 
kings some  endeavour  to  learn  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  yowr  subscribers  on 
the  point.  When  do  you  commence  the  series  of  treatises  which  you  promise  ?*  It 
would  seem  to  be  offering  an  insult  to  buy  a  book,  and  then  write  to  abuse  the 
author,  by  disparaging  it,  for  you  may  justly  retort — then  pray  keep  your  money 
in  your  pocket,  if  you  think  it  so  unworthily  bestowed:  but  I  certainly  should 
belie  myself  were  I  to  reiterate  the  praises  and  compliments  of  some  of  your  Cor- 
respondents. I  confess  that  these  two  promises  have  mainly  induced  me|to  continue 
it.  You  have,  however,  progressed,  and  really  at  the  low  price,  one  is  not  enti- 
tled to  expect  extra vagantly. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  however,  so  believe  me,  yours,  &c. 
Levant ^Lodge,  Dec,  1831.  I.  C.  K. 

Enquiry. — Gentlemen,  in  reference  to  jour  very  useful  work,  I  beg  to  suggest, 
your  communicating,  for  the  information  of  your  readers,  the  particular  number, 
which,  with  the  preceding,  will  constitute  the  first  volume,  with  an  index  to  be 
attached  to  the  same.  I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  point,  as  it  is  my  intention 
(in  common  I  make  no  doubt  with  others,)  to  have  the  same  bound  in  volumes, 
as  the  work  advances.  I  am,  Sirs,  yours,  very  truly, 

A  Subscriber. 

Answer. — The  12th  number  will  contain  an  Index  to  the  First  Volume. — Cond. 


Wild  Plants  and  Birds. — Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  congratula- 
tory remarks  on  the  appearance  of  the  Horticultural  Register. 

On  looking  over  the  advertizing  pages  of  a  periodical,  which  accidentally  came 
before  me,  I  was  agreeably  surprized  on  seeing  a  "New' Magazine  of  Gardening," 
announced  for  publication.  I  read  the  prospectus  over  and  over,  and  found  that 
the  Horticultural  Register  was  to  treat  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Gardening 
and  Natural  History.  I  was  quite  overjoyed  with  the  idea  of  such  a  work,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  "  one  thing  needful  j''  For  why?  Because  its  low  price 
lias  enabled  me  and  many  others  to  become  subscribers,  whose  limited  meana 
would  not  allow  of  paying  the  high  price  which  is  charged  for  works  of  a  similar 
character.  You  have  opened  a  channel  of  communication  and  instruction  to  the 
young  Gardener  and  Naturalist,  which  I  hope  will  prove  a  lasting  benefit  to  that 
respectable  and  useful  class  of  men.  On  perusing  the  last  number  of  your  Register, 
I  see  you  have  kindly  received  hints  and  suggestions  from  various  correspondents, 
respecting  the  plan  of  yonr  periodical,  and  as  I  am  wishful  for  its  establishment, 
I  beg  also,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

In  the  Natural  History  department  of  your  work,  I  would  recommend  that  you 
give  an  account  of  all  the  subjects  in    natural  history,  found  in    each   district  or 

county,  such  as  all  the  plants  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P ,    and  all   the 

birds,  &c,  with  their  English  and  scientific  names,  accompanied  by  such  accounts 
as  might  be  considered  useful  or  interesting,  with  occasionally  a  drawing;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  the  liberality  of  your  correspondents  will  enable  you  to  do 
this,  without  changing  the  original  plan  of  your  valuable  Register,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  increase  its  circulation.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  become  a  contribu- 
tor in  this  way.f 

•  By  a  reference  to  the  numbers  already  out,  our  correspondent  will  observe  we  liave  already 

commenced  them. — COND. 

+  We  shall  always  feel  happy  to  receive  any  thing  of  the  kind.-  -COND. 

Vot.I,  No.  8.  3  A 
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I  nm  exceeding'ly  glad  to  see,  that  it  is  your  intention  to  give  memoirs  of  the 
lives  of  Gardeners  and  Naturalists,  it  will  form  a  valuable  feature  in  the  Register, 
and  it  may  be  done  without  changing'  the  character  of  your  Magazine,  as  your 
correspondent,  "a  Lover  of  Gardens,"  supposes  it  would  do.  The  portraits 
which  you  propose  giving,  might,  certainly,  give  place  to  figures  of  new  and  rare 
plants.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  Flora  to  such  of  your  readers  as  could  not  afford  to 
pay  for  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Botanical  Register,  or  Loddiges'  Botanical  Ca- 
binet. J.  M. 

P.  S. — 1  liave  sent  you  a  few  seeds  of  a  Cucumber,  which  I  have  this  year 
grown  ;  it  was  recommended  to  me  by  the  seedsman,  who  supplied  me.  He  gave 
it  the  name  of  *'  Prolific  House  Cucumber,  and  said  it  had  been  raised  at  Sion- 
Honse.  It  is  a  beautiful,  smooth,  and  green  fruit,  measuring  from  17  to  20 
inches.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  "Serene.''  In  the  course  of  next  summer,  you 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  wliat  sort  it  is.  Also,  a  few  see'ds  of  a  bulbous-rooted 
plant,  which  in  every  respect  resembles  an  Allium,  but  has  not  the  scent  peculiar 
to  that  tribe  of  plants. 

d 

Framb  Fon  Tender  Annuals. — Gentlemen,  a  subscriber  to  your  very  amusing 
and  instructive  publication,  wishes  for  some  information  on  the  following  subject, 
and  he  thinks,  that  if  given  with  your  usual  perspicuity,  it  will  be  highly  prized 
by  many,  like  himself,  young  amateur  gardeners  with  small  means. 

Would  it  suit  your  design  to  give  some  plain  directions,  as  to  the  construction 
and  management  of  a  small  frame,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  tender  annuals 
as  cannot  be  produced  in  the  open  ground?  Whether,  after  sowing  the  seeds, 
strikino-  a  few  cuttings,  and  propagating  the  Dahlias,  in  the  manner  you  recom- 
mend, such  frame  could  be  made  applicable  to  growing  a  few  Melon  plants  ? 
Wli&ther  it  should  be  made  of  tanner's  bark  or  manure?  And  lastly,  What  sort  of 
mould  would  best  suit  all  purposes? 

If  you  siiould  be  disposed  to  answer  these  questions,  you  would  perhaps  subjoin 
a  list  of  such  flowers  as  occur  to  you  as  easiest  raised,  and  making  most  show  in 
the  open  ground,  and  what  a  packet  containing  a  small  quantity  of  the  seeds  of 
each,  would  cost  as  also  where  they  should  be  bought. 

Many  will  act  upon  this  hint  if  you  think  it  worth  while  throwing  it  out,  and  tiie 
directions  you  issue  every  month  will  be  attended  to  by  more  disciples  than  you 
may  imagine  Excuse  all  those  questions,  which,  however,  would  never  have 
sno-o-ested  themselves,  but  from  perusing  your  pleasing  work.  rT"] 

Owershy,  Lincohishire,  Dec.  15,  1831.  |  ♦  \ 


On  Destroying  Sparrows. — In  page  277,  J.  S.  appears  to  think  my  method 
of  exterminating  House  .Sparrows  dangerous,  and  when  completed,  very  dis- 
advantageous to  the  country  This  I  conceive  qnite  improbable,  for  so  well  are 
their  destructi>e  habits  known,  that  nine  parishes  out  of  ten,  throughout  the 
Kino'doni,  give  a  reward  for  every  Sparrow's  head  taken  to  the  overseer.  The 
other  remark  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Earth  Worm,  rendering  the  ground 
sterile,  is  erroneous.  How  many  thousand  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land,  have  we 
in  this  kino'dom,  where  scarcely  a  worm  is  to  be  found, — for  instance,  all  meadows 
irrio-ated  by  rivers  and  brooks  have  scarcely  any  worms;  this  arises  from  two 
causes  first,  they  cannot  exist  long  under  wet,  and  second,  such  earth  contains  a 
considerable  degree  of  sand,  the  points  or  angles  of  which  acting  on  the  body  of 
the  worm,  would  cause  its  death  by  friction.  The  only  way  worms  appear  to  nie 
to  contribute  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  is  this,  they  collect  to  their  holes  a  qnan- 
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tity  of  partly  decayed  vegetables  ;  on  these  1  hey  feed,  and  thereby  hasten  their 
decay,  which  however,  would  take  place  in  their  absence.  Amongst  the  thou- 
sands of  pots  containing^  plants,  subject  to  the  care  of  a  gardener,  he  always 
considers  it  a  misfortune  to  find  any  of  his  pots  infested  with  worms.  I  am  no  ad- 
vocate for  cruelty,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  only  find  the  necessity  of  reducing-  the 
numbers  of  any  creatures,  when  their  increase  proves  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
uian. 
fFiUersley,  Dec.  5,  1831.  George  Stafford. 


Destroying  Ants. — Gentlemen,  having'  been  a  subscriber  to  your  Horticultural 
Register,  since  its  commencement,  1  beg-  to  say  that  I  highly  approve  of  it,  as  a 
useful  work  to  gardeners  and  others.  Observing  in  the  Natural  History  depart- 
ment of  your  last  number  two  queries  respecting  Ants,  and  having  suffered  in  a 
similar  manner  to  your  correspondents,  and  like  them  tried  many  things  in  vain  • 
I  have  at  last  hit  upon  an  ex])edient  of  driving  them  away,  and  that  is  merely  by 
anointing  their  runs  with  gas  tar,  which  article  we  procure  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Spinney's  Gas  works,  Chelteuliani,  at  the  low  price  of  £1.  10s.  ^  Hhd.  We  use 
large  quantities  of  it  here  for  painting  doors  and  fences.  I  have  also  found  it  use- 
ful in  preserving  the  bark  of  fruit  trees  from  hares  and  rabbits.  It  should  be 
put  on  very  lightly  with  a  paint  brush.  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully, 
Norihwick  Pari;  Dec,  183)  George  Fulton 


Buds  Destroyed  by  Birds. — In  your  January  number,  p.  335,  you  quote 
from  the  "  Companion  to  the  Almanac,"  a  remark  of  mine,  that  birds  are 
erroneously  accused  of  destroying  buds,  when  they  in  reality  are  only  search- 
ing for  the  insects  which  lod^e  in  tiie  buds.  1  beg  leave,  however,  to  qualify 
the  generality  of  that  remark,  for  though  it  applies  most  justly  to  such  birds 
as  the  Tomtit,  Panes  cwruleus,  and  the  Golden-ciested  Waen,  Regulus  cristu- 
(us, B.AY,  yet  there  are  many  others  which  feed  on  buds  alone,  and  would 
not  touch  an  insect ; — such  as  most  Finches,  {Fringillidce.)  1  observe,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  buds  of  my  currant  bushes  have  been  extensively  destroyed 
this  winter,  by  the  House  Sparrow,  Passer  domesticus  ;  and  tame  Green- 
finches and  Canaries,  will  feed,  I  find,  upon  buds,  or  almost  any  vegetable 
substance  which  they  can  manducate,  but  refuss  all  insects.. 
Lee,  Kent,  Jummiy  8,  1832.  J.  Rennie. 

C.iNAL  OF  W.vrEu  IN  HOTHOUSES. — Gentlemen,  your  Horticultural  Register 
for  the  month  of  September,  contains  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Loudon  and 
Mr.  Paxton,  during  their  walks  through  the  gardens  at  Chatsworth,  the  seat 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  lam  much  pleased  with  that  part  of 
their  conversation  respecting  the  hothouse  flues,  wherein  Mr.  Paxton  says  he 
has  an  open  "canal  of  water  at  the  front  of  his  flues,  to  give  out  moisture 
according  to  the  heat  required  ;"  May  I,  therefore,  beg  the  favour  of  you,  to 
insert  ia  your  n3xt  number,  how  long  Mr.  Paxton  has  made  use  of  the  above 
canal  of  water,  whether  it  is  of  his  own  invention,  or  from  whence  he  copied 
it?     This  will  oblige.  Gentlemen,  your  humble  Servant, 

A  Subscriber. 

Answer. — We  cannot  divine  for  what  reasons  our  correspondent  asks  these  ques- 
tions; but  if  an  answer  will  in  any  way  gratify  him,  we  can  assure  him  that  the 
practise  is  by  no  means  new.  Some,  have  the  flue-covers  hollowed  out  for  the 
purpose;  others  use  feeders  when  necessary  ;  but  the  peculiar  kind  of  canal  we 
have,  is  very  dissimilar  to  anything  of  the  kind,  we  have  ever  hiliierio  seen       In 
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a  small  vinerj  at  Derby,  (we  forget  the  person's  name  to  whom  it  belongs)  there 
is  a  canal  which  covers  the  entire  front  cavity  of  the  flue;  this  system,  however, 
we  think  objectionable.  Cokductobs. 


Pins  Apples. — It  is  stated,  page  336,  in  the  Horticultural  Calendar  of  Janu- 
ary, that  "  the  plants,  by  receiving  a  check,  (owing  to  any  declension  of  the 
heat,)  will  most  of  them  start  prematurely  into  fruit,  in  the  spring."  How- 
does  this  agree  with  Mr.  Knight's  most  successful  practice?  He  withholds 
water,  very  nearly,  and  employs  a  very  low  temperature  in  November  and 
December;  rarely  wishing  to  see  the  heat  above  48  in  the  night,  and  from 
50  to  60  in  the  day,  unless  in  bright  sunshine.  He  never  plunges,  and  there- 
fore has  no  bottom  heat ;  and  aims,  during  the  dark  season,  at  keeping  his 
house,  and  the  soil  of  his  large  pots,  dry.  Still  he  has  succeeded  to  the  ut- 
most extent.  Of  this  success  (now  of  thirteen  years  standing)  I  hold  the  most 
direct  and  positive  assurances.  Let  other  able  cultivators,  of  opposing  opin- 
ions, stand  forward, — I  call  on  them;  for  nothing  tends  so  effectually  to  elicit 
truth,  and  extend  sound  information,  as  the  collision  of  science,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  its  able  afdvocates. 

G.  I.  T. 

Eminent  Florists. — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  your  correspond- 
ents would  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  Florists,  li- 
ving in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Such  names,  put  together,  would  form 
a  list,  which  I  conceive,  would  be  of  very  great  service  to  Florists  generally. 
1  beg  to  say,  by  way  of  commencement,  that  Mr.  Cundy,  of  Lancaster,  has 
the  finest  collection  of  Carnations  and  Auriculas,  of  any  person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town.  Yours,  &c., 
Pomolo^icat  Garden,  near  Lancaster,  M.  Saul. 
October  7 ,  183\ . 


II.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 


HORTICULTURE. 
Gooseberries. — Gentlemen,  1  send  you  an  account  of  the  heaviest  Goose- 
berries grown  in  1831,  which  1  have  selected  from  the  Register,    and  beg  you 
will  give  them  insertion  in  your  next  number,  viz  : — 

REDS. 

d«fs.     gi»  dwts.     grs. 

Lion, 27     6  Squire  Hammond,. .. .   26   16 

Royal  George, 26  21  Young  Wonderful,....   26     1 

YELLOWS. 

The  Leader, 26  17  Teazer 24  15 

Gunner, 23  14  Rockwood, 22  11 

GREENS. 

The  Peacock 23  15  Providence, 22     0 

Angler, 19  21  Favourite, 19     6 

WHITES. 

TheEagle, 25  18  Ostrich, 22  21 

Delamere, 22     6  Fleur  de  lis, 21     6 

Lancaster,  M.  Saul. 

On  Setting  Potatoes. — The  following  singular  mode  of  setting  Potatoes  is 
said  to  have  been  witnessed  on  the  Continent,  and  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  some 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  planting,  or  setting  them  here  ; — 

After  the  ground  was  prepared,  a  boy  dug  out  a   spadeful  of  earth,   about 
eighteen  inches  separate,  leaving  a  hole,  which  was  filled  up   with  a   mixture 
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of  light  earth  and  manure  ;  a  hole  was  then  made  with  a  dibble,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  Potatoe  dropped  in  ;  then  manure,  in  a  liquid  state,  was  poured  in, 
and  tlie  rake  applied  to  the  surface.  The  eye  of  the  Potatoe  was  scooped  out, 
the  size  of  a  nut,  by  an  instrument  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  no  waste 
was  made  of  the  Potatoe,  and  it  was  expected  to  yield  half  as  much  more  by 
this  mode,  than  by  the  common  mode  of  cutting  them, 

F.  I.G.  W. 

RURAL  AFFAIRS. 
Mbthod  of  Destroying  Rats. — Gentlemen,  on  loooking'  over  the  Brighton 
Gazette,  I  saw  an  expeditious  mode  of  Rat-catching-,  or  rather  of  exterminating- 
them  fi-oui  buildings  &c.,  which  might,  I  think,  be  useful  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Horticultural  Register,  if  you  think  it  worth  insertion,  as  it  does  away  .with 
the  objection  of  laying  baits  of  pois(.n.  Although  rats,  as  well  as  sparrows,  are 
no  doubt,  designed  as  useful  subjects  in  their  places,  but  are  very  often  found  out 
of  place  by  the  kitchen-serving-gardener,  still,  I  believe,  a  few  rats  may  reason- 
ably be  spared  by  those  who  are  over  stocked,  though  I  am  no  advocate  for 
cruelty. 

"  A  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes,  whoso  premises  were  much 
infested  with  rats,  tried  every  means  to  effect  their  extermination,  but  without 
avail,  till  Baxter's  Library  of  Agricultural  Knowledge  (page  227)  having  found 
its  way  into  his  library,  he  sought  the  remedy  mentioned.  According  to  the  di- 
rections, he  procured  a  sugar  hogshead,  poured  about  five  inches  of  water  into  it, 
and  in  the  centre  placed  a  brick ;  he  then  covered  the  top  with  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, on  which  he  placed  enticing  food  for  the  rats;  here  they  feasted  themselves 
for  a  few  days,  when  he  made  several  openings  through  the  parchment,  sufficient- 
ly Ifirge  for  a  rat  to  drop  through  ;  the  baits  being  again  laid,  no  sooner  did  one 
of  the  rats  get  on  the  top  than  he  fell  into  the  water;  he,  of  course,  swam  to  the 
brick,  where  he  moaned  most  piteously.  The  whole  community  of  rats  were 
alarmed,  and  their  curiosity  led  them  in  great  numbers  to  the  spot;  they  got  on  the 
parchment  head,  where  they  had  often  before  been,  and  in  they  dropped,  in  quick 
succession.  Now  came  the  sport,  if  so  it  may  be  termed.  There  being  only  one 
brick  in  the  hogshead,  a  war  ensued  for  its  possession;  they  fought  most  des- 
perately, and  the  longer  the  battle  continued,  the  greater  became  the  numbar  of 
forces;  for  all  the  rats  about  the  premises  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
sharing  the  fate  of  those  who  preceded  them,  dropped  into  the  hogshead.  The 
war  lasted  some  hours,  and  was  not  quite  silenced  even  by  the  morning,  when  at 
length,  all  became  still  ; — the  gentlemen  removed  the  parchment,  and  discovered 
the  number  of  rats  he  had  caught,  to  be  much  larger  than  he  had  supposed  to  be 
on  his  premises.  He  has  since  recommended  the  same  plan  to  all  his  neiglibours, 
and  it  has  been  found  equally  efficient.  I  am,  &c. 
Snekton,  near  Ashb'jrne.  J.  Smith. 


III.— HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLORICULTURAL  SOCHETIES. 


STIRLING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  is  now  patronised  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Abercroraby,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  gurrounding-n^entry.  Its  Ollice-bearers  are, — President,  Capt.  G.  Galbraith  ;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  R.  Campbell;  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Youtig;  Treasurer,  Mr.  P.  Drummond ;  and  Collector, 
Mr.  R.  Kav.  Its  meetings  for  exhibition,  and  the  distributino-  of  prizes,  will  be  held  on  the 
8th  and  29th  of  May,  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  on  the  13th  of  Sept.,  1832;  the  last  of  which  is 
a  general  meeting.  To  these  the  members  are  admitted  gratis,  and  the  public  by  tickets  at 
sixpence  each.  This  Society  possesses  a  Library  for  the  use  of  its  members,  and  of  their  jour- 
neymen and  apprentices ;  and  from  the  liberal  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  conducted,  we 
have  the  greatest  hopes  of  its  utility. 

We  also  feel  a  decided  pleasure  in  noticing  the  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  in  the  same 
place.  We  can  do  no  raore  than  notice  for  want  of  room,  but  a  lengthened  detail  will  be  found 
in  the  Stirling  Advertiser,  for  the  9tli  December,  1831.  This  was  set  on  foot  by  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond and  Sons,  Nurserymen,  &c.,  of  that  place,  and  promises  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 
This  exhibition  consisted  of  Turnips,  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Potatoes,  Grain,  includinir 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  Peas,  Vetches,  Rye,  &c.  Also  garden  produce,  and  a  variety  of 
other  things,  including  Improved  Agricultural  Implements,  &c.  The  meeting  was  not  attended 
by  a  great  proportion  of  tlic  Practical  ,\:;rioulturalists,  hut  by  most  of  the  nobilily  and  gentry 
lu  the  neigubourhood. 
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I  v.— NATURALIST  S  CALENDAR, 

FOR    FEBRUARV. 


BOTANY. 

The  delightful  labours  of  the  Botanist,  (if  labours  they  may  be  called)  have  now  aa;ain  com- 
menced, and  for  many  months  to  come,  be  will  I'md  full  occupation  for  t!ie  powers  of  his  mind, 
in  examining;  and  arranging  the  various  anil  almost  endless  varietj  of  vegetable  productions,  by 
which  be  will  be  surrounded. 

Tliouffh  the  ascertainin<;'  of  the  Genera  and  Pp^cies  of  Plants,  must  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  the  study  of  Botany ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  pursued  as  tiie  end  of  the  Science,  but  merely 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  knowlod'^e  oi  Iheir  structure,  properties,  and  uses.  The  attaining-  of 
this  kuowlertae,  should  be  the  chief  object  of  the  student; — he  should  not  content  himself  with 
merely  examining-  their  external  characters,  but  should  minutely  investigate  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  their  parts  He  s'loiiid  also,  as  far  as  possible,  make  himself  acquainted  with 
their  virtues,  and  the  uses  to  which  tiiey  can  be  appjied ;  and  indeed,  no  part  of  their  natural 
history,  should  be  neglected. 

The  manner  in  which  the  leaves  are  folded  in  the  bud,  (Vernation,  or  Gemmation,)  and 
that  in  which  the  Petals  and  Calyx  are  Ibl  led  in  the  flower-bud,  (^Estivation,  or  Pkmvlo- 
RATION,)  will  form  an  interesting-  branch  of  his  study. 

He  may,  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  year,  find  examples  for  all  the  grand  divisions  of 
Vegetables,  as  follows-. — 

f  f  f  Tbalamiflorie.  i>o;'/U/rt,  &c. 

I  j  Dicblamydea;.<  Calycidorie,      Leontudon,Uleii:,&.c 

Dicotyledones,       j  (  Coro'liflora;.     I'eron'ica. 

I  or  -{  MonochlaraydeEe.     . .      . .         Viiphne. 

VASCULARES.  ■{         Exo^encs.  1  f  ..      ..  Sulix,    CoryHuS, 

II  Achlamydeae.  i  Pdpulus. 

[^                          I  Couifera;.  Tiixus. 

IVIonocotyledones,  j  Petaloidea?,        Gfd'i nthus . 

[_    or  Endogeues,      ( Glumaceie.  Poii. 

rpi  I  III  ABFS  J  Foliace*.  Polytrichum,  &c. 

LCI.LULARbb.  ^  ji^,,|,yi,a._  Various  sjjeeies  of  Lichens  and  Pungi. 

TJiis  Table,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  the  Na,tural 
System  of  Plants;  as  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  principal  divisions  of 
that  arrangement  

This  month  is  naturally  the  commencement  of  Spring  ;  the  more  hardy  plants  begin  to  put 
forth  buds  and  flowers.  The  Snowdrop,  Galdntkus  nivalis  is  now  in  full  beauty;  and  the 
fertile-blossoms  of  the  Hazel,  Conflus  civellana,  appear  like  small  crimson  stars,  on  the  sum. 
mits  of  the  buds.     The  structure  of  this  flower  is  well  worth  attention. 

The  diminutive  Witlow-cress,  Erifhila  vulgaris,  {Drctba  vtrna,  Lin.)  is  frequently  to  be 
found  in  flower  this  month,  and  makes  a  very  pretty  appearance  on  old  walls.  The  Whin, 
Furze,  or  Gor.se,  U'lez  europa^'us;  Mezereon,  Daphne  Afezereum;  Tield  Speedwell,  fcronicn 
agi'stis;  Dandelion,  Leontodon  Taraxacum;  and  the  Common  Daisy,  lirllis perennis;  may 
frequently  be  found  in  flower  this  month.  The  first  of  these,  is  proverbial  for  flowering-  the 
whole  year. 

The  fertile  catkins  of  the  Alder,  Alnus  glutindsa;  the  flowers  of  the  Yew,  TAxus  baccata; 
and  the  catkins  of  many  species  of  Willow,  [Sidix)  and  Poplar,  {Pupulus)  begin  to  show 
themselves.  The  leaf-buds  of  the  Elder,  Sambncus  n'lger;  Gooseberry,  Jtihes  Grossulciria; 
and  some  species  of  the  Rose,  &c.  begin  to  unfold  their  leaf-buds. 

Many  Mosses  are  now  in  jierfection,  as  Heath  Moss,  or  Moor-silk,  Pojijtrichum  commune; — 
this  sometimes  grows  to  a  considerable  length,  and  was  formerly  used  in  some  parts  of  Derby- 
shire, for  making  brooms  for  sweeping  carpets,  &c.  Lesser  Water-Moss,  Funtinnlis  minor; 
Greater  Water-Moss,  Fontincdis  aniinyrftica,  Field  Griramia,  Grimmia  controtfrsa;  and 
Dwarf.Broom-Moss,  Dicronum  pusillum. 

ZOOLOGY. 

INSECTS. — Insects,  like  plants,  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  Spring,  and  many  are  now  to 
be  found  in  their  usual  haunts.  The  Ditch  Beetle,  HydrJphilus  carahoides,  and  the  Lurid 
Pool  Beetle,  Berdsvs  l/'tridus;  maj'  be  found  in  ponds,  ditches,  and  stagnant  waters.  The 
Dark  Carrion  Beetle,  Silpha  opdca,  on  decaying-  animal  substances,  and  under  the  rotting  bark 
of  trees.  The  Bacon  Beetle,  Verm'sles  larailrius, — the  insects  of  tliis  genus  are  very  desti-uc- 
tive  in  collections  of  Natural  History,  as  they  feed  on  skins,  furs,  and  other  dried  animal 
substances. 

The  Brimstone  Butterfly,  Goncpteryx  rhamni,  is  usually  found  from  April  to  June,  though 
sometimes,  when  produced  in  the  autumn,  it  lives  through  the  winter,  and  is  met  with  in  this 
month.  In  the  same  manner,  the  peacock  Butterfly,  I'anessa  iV,  and  the  Painted  Lady 
Butterfly,  V.cdrdui;  having  lain  torpid  during  the  wi.oter,  revive  earlier  or  later  in  the  spring, 
according  to  the  tempera tuie  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Moths  uow  to  be  found,  are  the  Pale 
Chequered  Brown,  Capillariatcsserella ;  the  Clouded  Lead,  and  liosy  Day,  l)i.\rnca  torfri- 
c'lla,  and  salicHla;  the  Small  Eggcr,  Eriogaster  lanrntris;  tlie  February  Carpet,  Aphc>r<' 
ciesinia;  the  Orange  Upper-Wing,  Xantkiacroceago;  tne^Small  Brindled  Beauty,  tlmplti- 
Jasis  hispiduria;  the  Spring  Li^slier,  AnisSpteryx  leucoplteuTia;  and  the  Dark-bordered  Usher, 
^.  leucophci'ria,  var.  nigricihiu. 

The  Hive  Bee,  A  pis  mcUifica,  leaves  its  hive  in  search  of  hon-y,  in  the  feiv  flowers  which 
are  now  to  be  (ound. 
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BIRDS. — The  aiipvoaeh  of  spring:,  and  the  expitenient  it  causes,  ;ire  now  apparent  in  the 
featheied  crtatiou,  and  their  songs  may  be  heard  in  every  direction.  Many  birds  begin  to  pair, 
and  to  h)ok  out  propor  situations  for  nestUnsr. 

The  Rook,  Oyrvvs  frurjihgus,  Lin.;  the  Kingfisher,  Alc'ilo  Zxpidj;  the  Partridge,  Pfnlix 
cinfrea;  and  tlie  Tawny  Owl,  Str'ix  aldco,  b  gin  to  prepare  their  nests.  The  Haven,  C&rvus 
C-jT/fX  ;  .sits. 

Tlie  Skylark,  and  Woodlark,  Alai'ida  cTvHsis  and  arb^ren^  the  M'ren,  Sylvia  TrngUdytes  ; 
(Annrthitra  communis,  Rennik.)  the  Ci'.aifinch,  {•'ringiUa  cceHebs,  (F.  spiza,  Re.\.)  the  Thros- 
tle, Tiirdus  miisicuSi  tlie  Blackbird,  Mfrula  vulijrdis;  and  several  otlier  birds,  co«nnence 
their  sonp. 

The  following:  birds  bejin  to  leave  their  winter  haunts,  on  the  sea-shore,  &c.,  and  to  retire  t, 
their  breeding  places;  the  Curlew,  A'vm^'nivs  arqiiafa,  to  heaths  and  bogs;  the  Golden  Plover 
C/(rtrnV/;-i«s  pZu«'io7(>,  to  the  mountains  and  open  heaths;  the  Knot,  Tringa  Canutns,  and  the 
Vfi\i\Go(tse,Anscrpulustris,  (AnAS  Anser,  Lin.)  to  the  fens;  the  Goosauder,  M''rgus  Mergdn- 
ser;  the  Bernacle  Goose,  and  the  Brent  Goose,  Anser  Uern'chi  and  Brenta,  (Anas  Erythropus 
and  Bcrnicla,  Lin.)  to  the  most  northerly  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

BATS. —  T'cfiperttUo  murinns,  and  other  si>ecie'!,  revive  from  their  torpidity,  which  seeais  not  to 
be  so  perfect  as  that  of  some  other  animals;  a  fine  day  or  two,  in  any  part  of  winter,  being 
snfiicient  to  bring  them  forth  in  the  evening. 

SNAKES. — The  Slow-worm,  or  Blind-worm  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Angnis  frngiUs,  revives 
from  its  torpid  state. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Baro.meter.— Mean  Height  30,067.     Highest  30,820.     Lowest  29,170  inches. 
Thermometer. — Mean  Temperature  38  degree*.     Highest  53.    Lowest  21  degrees. 
Rain. — Mean  quantity  0,746  inches. 
Ev-ivpoRATiON. — Mean  quantity  0,733  inches. 

Diiffield  Bank,  Jnnuart/,\ii32.  O.  Jrwitt. 
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The  exceeding  openness  ol  the  weather  during  the  past  month,  has  greatly  forwarded  Horti. 
cultural  operations.  Most  of  the  ground  will  now  be  frenched ;  and  what  is  not  finished,  may 
be  speedily  proceeded  with.  When  the  weatVier  is  thus  fine  and  open,  February  becomes  a  very 
important  month  to  the  gardener.  All  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  not  performed  in  the 
autumn,  may  now  be  forv,'arded>)t  the  earliest  convenience.  Be^in  to  make  up  hot.beds  for 
the  first  general  crops  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  get  a  good  supply  of  dung,  for  the  purpose 
of  lining,  thrown  together.  As  this  month  is  proverbial  for  wet,  it  would  be  wisdom  to  make 
use  of  every  fine  day,  to  get  in  the  crops  necessary,  and  clear  every  part  planted,  of  v/eeds. 
Any  new  work  may  be  proceeded  with,  such  as  laying  turf,  &c.,  &c.;  and  towards  the  latter 
end,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  begin  to  trim  the  box  and  other  edgings  of  walks,  filling  up  their 
deficiencies.  About  the  end,  or  in  the  beginning  of  March,  is  the  time  forgrafting  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &e.,  where  the  sorts  are  wished  to  be  changed.  Be  careful  to  keep  a 
regular  heat  in  the  Pin«  pits. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

/^/nis/ipr!/rti'n^ffn(/nf/(7iV,"^  all  the  wall  trees  yet  unfinished.  In  pruning  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots,  he  careful  always  to  have  a  good  supply  of  young  wood  from  the  bottom  of 
the  trees.  We  prefer  having  the  buds  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  advanced  a  little  before 
the  knife  is  used,  so  that  in  the  north  we  may  calculate  to  be  a  fortnight  behind  the  soutli. 
The  sooner  in  the  month  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries,  are  finished,  the  better.  Gopse- 
ben-ies,  Cnrrants,  and  Raspberries,  if  not  done  before,  must  be  set  in  order  as  soon  as 
poiisible. 

Plant  Raspberries,  if  not  done  in  the  autumn.  Let  them  be  placed  in  rows,  five  feet  apart  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  four  feet  from  stool  to  stool  in  the  rows.  We  prefer  planting  about 
three  plants  in  a  triangular  form,  for  each  stool,  cutting  them  down  to  about  two  feet  high. 

Pench  Houses  must  be  paid  strict  attention  to.  ^VTiere  the  trees  are  in  flower,  or  setting  their 
fruit,  admit  air  as  early  in  the  morning  as  possible,  and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon ;  the 
less  fire  used  in  forcing  the  better.  Moisten  the  air  by  steaming,  whenever  the  flues'  are 
sufficiently  warm  for  the  purpose — say  two  or  three  times  in  a  day  ;  and  look  nan-owly 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Red  Spider,  (Acarus,)  or  Green  Fly,  (Aphis.)  To  destroy  the 
former,  syringe  the  trees  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  water,  or  wash  the  flues  with  a 
mixture  of  soft-soap,  sulphur,  and  water.  Fumigating  with  tobacco  is  the  most  eflicacious 
method  of  extirpating  the  fly. 
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Cherry  Houses  will  now  reqii-re  mucli  attention.  Be  particularly  careful  to  aiimit  abundance 
of  air  in  the  day  time.  Examine  the  leaves  as  they  begin  to  show  theraselres,  and  if  any 
are  observed  to  be  curled,  you  may  be  assured  that  ^rubs  are  enclosed  in  every  curled  leaf. 
Go  over  your  trees,  and  carefully  pick  tbem  off  with  your  hands.  As  soon  as  the  trees  are 
out  of  flower,  let  them  be  frequently  syringed  with  clear  water. 

Vineries.  The  Grapes  that  were  set  last  month  will  require  thiuning  and  syringing  occasion- 
ally, with  clear  water.  The  young  shoots  of  the  Vines  must  be  kept  carehilly  tied  up,  and 
stopped  where  necessary.     For  further  particulars,  see  pages  6,  185,  193,  29.3.  337  to  350. 

Strawberries  ia  pots,  should  be  continued  to  be  brought  in  every  week  or  fortnight,  as  before 
recommended,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  Pick  off  all  mouldy  or  decayed  leaves, 
or  they  will  soon  render  the  other  leaves  they  come  in  contact  with,  nnhealthy,  and  conse- 
quently, incapable  of  performing  the  part  assigned  to  them  by  Nature. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  seed  should  now  be  sown,  and  a  few  old  roots  may  be  plunged  in  a  little  old  tan.    See 

page  145  to  147. 
Mignonette  and  Ten-week  Stocks  should  now  be  sown  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  slight  hot-bed,  as 

recommended  last  month. 
Auriculas  should  now  be  top-dressed.     See  page  57. 
Polyanthus  seed^shouM  now  be  sown,  and  the  old  plants  top-dressed  with  light  maiden-soil, 

mixed  with  a  little  new  horse-dung. 
Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  should  be  planted  about  the  end  of  the  month,  or  beginning  of 

March,  on  the  beds  prepaied,  as  recommended  in  page  196. 
Hardy  annuals.    The  latter  end  of  the  month  sow  a  few  of  the  earliest  flowering  sorts  in  pots, 

to  turn  out  in  the  borders.    The  general  sowing  should  not  take  place  until  the  end  of 

March,  or  beginning  of  April. 
Tender  annuals  may  be  sown  about  the  end  of  the  month,  in  pots,  and  placed  on  a  slight  hot . 

bed,  or  on  the  flues  of  the  stove. 
Forcing.    Continue  to  take  into  the  stove,  Roses,  (see  p.  245 — 253)  Pinks,  Carnations,  Hya- 
cinths, &c.,  as  recommended  last  month. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Peas  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  towards  the  end,  in  rows  five  feet 
apart.  The  sorts  most  proper  are  Early  Frame  and  Charlton.  It  would  be  also  advisable 
to  sow  a  few  in  boxes,  and  place  them  on  the  flues,  in  either  the  Peach  house  or  Vinery. 
We  have  found  that  rotten  dung,  laid  about  two  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  has 
a  good  effect,  for  when  they  are  planted  out,  the  roots  having  run  in  the  dung,  are  not 
injured  by  dividing. 

//sffni  should  be  sown  twice  in  the  month,  observing  to  sow  in  lx)xes,  as  directed  for  Peas. 
Mazagans  are  the  most  proper  for  an  early  crop.  The  most  economical  method  of  growing 
Peas  and  Beans  is,  to  sow  in  drills,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  apart,  and  fill  betwi.xt  the  rows 
afterwards  with  such  crops  as  are  requisite 

Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Savoy,  SfC.  As  early  jn  the  month  as  possible,  sow  a  few  seeds  for  use  in 
August,  and  also  plant  Cabbage  plants  for  use  in  June  and  July. 

Plant  Potatoes  on  a  hot-bed,  for  an  early  crop,  and  under  walls  or  other  warm  situations. 

Celery  should  be  sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Cauliflower  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  beginniug  of  the  month, 

Kadishes  and  Lettuce  should  be  sown  twice  in  the  month . 

£'flr/y /forre  Carro/i  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  on  a  hot-bed,  for  an  early 
crop;  and  towards  the  end,  a  few  on  a  south  border  to  succeed  them. 

Spinach.     Sow  some  round-seeded,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  to  succeed  the  winter  crop. 

Onions.  If  the  weather  be  favourable,  and  the  ground  prepared,  about  the  end  of  the  mouth 
sow  the  main  crop,  in  beds  of  four  feet  and  a  half  broud,  and  drdled  six  inches  apart  in  the 
beds;  as  when  they  are  sown  in  drills  it  is  much  easier  to  clean  and  hoe  amongst  them. 

Parsley  may  now  be  sown. 

Mustard  and  Cress  may  be  raised  in  boxes  placed  on  the  flues,  or  it  may  be  sown  on  the  soil  of 
the  peach-house. 

Rhubarb.  Continue  to  force  as  recommended  last  month :  plants  two  years  old  are  preferable 
to  any  others  for  producing  fine  stalks,  and  also  in  much  greater  abundance. 

Kidney-beans.  To  force,  take  small  pots  about  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  thesarae  in  depth  ; 
fill  them  with  soil  of  an  old  Cucumber  bed,  or  other  light  mould,  nearly  to  the  top ;  after- 
wards sow  about  half  a  dozen  beans,  covering  them  at  the  same  time,  giving  tliera  a  gentle 
watering,  and  place  them  on  the  warmest  part  of  the  flues  in  the  stoves,  until  they  come 
up.  When  they  have  made  the  first  rough  leaf,  turn  them  out  of  tlie  pots  carefully,  with 
the  balls  entire,  and  place  them  in  pots  10  inches  deep,  spreading  the  plants  round  the 
pot  as  equally  as  possible,  raising  the  earth  abont  them  as  high  as  the  Cotyledons.  From 
65  to  7.5  degrees  is  the  most  proper  temperature  for  Kidney-beans,  with  plenty  of  air :  avoid 
stopping  the  plants,  and  sow  once  a  week  where  a  regular  supply  is  wanted. 

Jerusalem-artichokes.    Make  new  plantations  of  them  in  suitable  situations. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  will  require  particular  attention  this  month.  Give  .iir  when  practicable, 
and  keep  up  a  good  heat  in  the  bed ;  also  keep  the  internal  air  hot  and  wholesome. 

Asparagus  for  forcing.     Continue  to  take  up  as  directed  in  former  months. 

Parsnips.    Sow  the  main  crop  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

Pot-herbs  may  be  sown  about  the  end. 


O.  Jewitt,  Printer,  Duffield,  rie.ir  Derby. 
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PART  I. HORTICULTURE,  &c. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I, — Oh  the  Cultivation  and  Management  cf  the 
Fig.  By  Mr.  William  Deas,  Gardener  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Arimdel-Castle. 

Gentlemen, 

The  Fig  is  a  low  tree,  a  native  of  Asia  and  Barbary,  naturalized 
in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France;  but  it  may  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  England,  even  as  a  standard  or  an  espalier  tree,  when  it  enjoys  the 
protection  of  a  wail,  or  southern  exposure. 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  says,  that  the  Fig  tree  in  France  and 
Italy,  grows  as  large  as  our  apple  tree,  but  in  this  country  it  seldom  ex- 
ceeds two  yards  high.  The  Fig  forms  an  important  article  of  culture  in 
the  Isles  and  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  especially  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Spain  ;  it  is  also  much  cultivated  for  drying,  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  for  the  table  at  Argenluil,  near  Paris.  The  earliest  notice 
we  have  of  its  culture  in  England,  is  by  Turner,  in  1562.  The  first 
trees  were  brought  over  from  Italy,  by  Cardinal  Pole,  in  1525,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  yet  exist  in  the  gardens  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  at  Lambeth  Palace, 

The  Author  of  the  "  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,"  at  page  256,  says 
the  history  of  the  Fig  comprises  a  very  extended  period  of  time ;  by 
some  the  tree  is  considered  to  have  been  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  East  even  hefore  the  various  species  of  corn.  Mention  of  it  is  fre- 
quently made  in  the  Scriptures:  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews, 
and  by  most  of  the  eastern  nations,  among  which,  it  evidently  was  re- 
garded as  an  important,  if  not  a  primary  article  of  food.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  our  word  "Sycophant,"  which 
Johnson  defines  "a  tale  hearer,  a  make-bale,  a  malicious  parasite,"  and 
Vol..  I,  No.  9.  3  B 
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to  which  the  French  attach  the  idea  ofa  calumniator,  and  adroit  trickster, 
(un  calomniateur,  un  miatre  fourbe,)  has  been  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  whose  simple  meaning  conveys  no  idea  ofthe  modern  acceptation 
of  the  compound  word.  [Sukouy  a  fig ;  and  phano,  show,  make  appear, 
or  manifest)  In  Athens  it  was  applied  to  persons,  who  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  clandestine  exportation  of  Figs.  It  is  inferred  from  this  fact, 
that  the  Athenians  considered  Figs  as  a  fruit  of  such  great  importance,  as 
to  cause  the  prohibition  of  their  export  from  Attica, 

Varieties. — I  am  of  opinion,  that  there  are  not  so  many  varieties 
as  there  are  names.  If  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  would 
publish  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  Figs  known  in  this  country,  together 
with  their  synonymes,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  lovers  of  that 
inestimable  fruit,  in  this  and  even  in  other  countries. 

Propagation. — Figs  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers, 
suckers,  &c.  I  consider  cuttings  and  suckers  the  best  and  most  expedi- 
tious methods.  Br/  Cuttings, — about  the  middle  of  March,  take  off  what 
vou  may  want,  with  about  an  inch  of  the  old  wood ;  cut  the  end  square 
across  with  a  short  knife,  not  shortening  the  tops,  plant  them  singly  in 
pots.  No.  48's,  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  little  sand, 
firm  the  soil  well  about  them,  plunge  them  in  a  frame  with  a  gentle  bot- 
tom heat,  shade  them  in  bright  sun-shiny  weather,  till  they  have  made  a 
few  roots,  and  by  the  middle  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  the  pots  will 
be  full  of  roots,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  nursery  rows,  or  where 
they  are  to  remain;  or  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  put  in  the  houses,  when 
you  will  have  a  little  fruit  th.e  first  year.  By  Suckers,  if  you  can  get 
them  any  size,  I  consider  very  good;  even  although  the  most  eminent 
Horticulturalists  say  it  is  bad,  and  that  the  trees  are  apt  to  retain  the 
vicious  habit  of  throwing  up  an  unsightly  crowd  of  suckers  from  the 
roots,  but  I  do  not  find  it  so.  There  are  a  number  of  trees  here,  raised 
from  suckers  about  eight  years  ago,  which  do  not  show  the  least  sign  of 
suckers.  I  find  that  trees  grown  in  pots,  throw  up  suckers,  whether 
raised  from  cuttings  or  suckers. 

Soil. The  Fig  tree  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is  not 

very  wet  at  bottom.  I  agree  with  Miller,  that  they  bear  best  upon  chalky 
land,  where  there  is  a  foot  or  moie  of  gentle  loamy  soil  on  the  top. 
They  also  love  a  free  open  air,  for  although  they  will  shoot  and  thrive 
very  well  in  close  confined  places,  yet  they  seldom  produce  any  fruit  in 
such  situations. 

Situation. — In  the  southern  counties  of  England,  I  consider  dwarf 
standards  preferable  to  planting  against  a  wall.  There  are  growing-  in 
this  garden,  several  large  standards,  three  of  which,  according  to  the 
best  a\ithority  I  can  find,  have  been  planted  150  years;  one  of  them  is 
about  twenty  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  in  circumference,  the  stem  at  the 
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ground  is  six  feet  ten  inches  in  circumference  ;  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground  it  divides  into  two  leading  branches,  one  of  them  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  measures  four  feet,  the  other,  three  feet  five  inches  in 
circumference.  There  are  also  two  others,  which  liave  been  planted 
forty-five  years,  one  of  them  is  twenty-feet  high  and  one  hundred  feet  in 
circumference.  Last  year,  i  had  a  temporary  frame  erected  over  the 
last  mentioned  tree,  and  completely  enclosed  it  with  worsted  netting, 
to  keep  the  birds,  wasps,  and  flies  from  the  fruit :  it  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  no  bird  could  get  in,  and  very  few  wasps  or  flies  found  their 
way  to  the  fruit.  The  fruit  ripened  excellently  under  the  net.  I  am 
considerably  under  the  number  when  I  say  a  hundred  dozen  ripened 
on  that  one  tree.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  middling  sized,  of  a  greenish 
yellow  colour,  white  within,  very  sweet  and  rich,  and  ripe  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  latter  end  of  September ;  it  is  called  here  "White  Marseilles." 
Three  of  the  other  large  trees  are  of  the  same  sort ;  the  other  one  of  the 
old  trees  is  a  large  purple  Fig,  the  skin  is  a  dark  purple,  with  a  beautiful 
bloom,  the  grains  are  large,  and  the  pulp  sweet  and  high  flavoured;  it 
ripens  in  ordinary  seasons  about  the  middle  of  August — it  ripened  two 
crops  last  year. 

Pruning  and  Training. — Most  gardeners  (even  Miller)  observe 
that  the  Fig  trees  should  never  have  much  prunmg,  or  at  least,  that  they 
should  always  be  suffered  to  grow  very  rude  from  the  wall  to  some 
distance.  A  pruned  Fig  tree  never  bears,  is  a  common  saying,  nor,  ac- 
cording to  Wickham,  can  its  truth  be  denied,  when  applied  to  the  most 
common  method  of  pruning  these  trees,  /.  c.  by  cutting  away,  or  short- 
ening the  last  year's  shoots,  instead  of  cutting  away  old  wood,  and 
training  those  shoots  to  the  wall  in  its  place.  Wickham,  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Transactions,  vol.  3,  page  74,  says,  to  procure  abundance  of  mid- 
summer shoots,  which  ni  this  climate  alone  are  to  be  depended  upon, 
break  off  the  spring  siioots  about  the  period  that  the  flow  of  spring- 
sap  abates,  taking  care  to  leave  unbroken  enough  of  each  shoot  to  admit 
of  its  being  nailed  close  to  the  wall  at  the  next  winter-prunino-,  and  to 
secure  one,  at  the  least,  uninjured  by  the  fracture.  The  shoots  are  to  be 
broken,  b:it  not  cut,  (and  the  operation  causes  the  protrusion  of  two  or 
three  midsummer  shoots,  by  which  the  supply  of  bearing  wood  is  greatly 
increased,)  always  preserving  a  quantity  unbroken,  to  keep  up  a  sup- 
ply of  branches  and  wood.  Keeping  this  object  in  view,  he  adds,  the 
knife  cannot  be  used  too  freely  in  cutting  away  the  old  wood. 

Knight,  disapproves  of  the  branches  of  the  Fig  being  trained  perpen- 
dicularly, as  encouraging  too  much  the  prolongation  of  the  shoots ;  he 
approves  of  Wickham's  mode  in  warm  situations,  but  in  high  cold 
situations  he  radiates  his  branches  from  the  top,  and  parts  near  it,  of  a 
single  stem.     The  Rev.  G.  Swayne  recommends  rubbing  off  as  thev  can 
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be  seen,  all  the  Figs  which  are  produced  after  midsummer  on  the  same 
year's  shoots,  the  object  is  to  prevent  exhaustion,  and  to  promote  the 
preparation  of  new  embryo  Figs  for  the  succeeding  year.  The  Author 
of  the  "Encyciopoedia  of  Gardening,"  No.  4860,  very  justly  remarks, 
that  the  above  practice,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  train- 
ing, must,  we  think,  effect  an  important  improvement  in  the  culture  of 
this  fruit,  Wickham's  mode  appears  to  excite  the  powers  of  the  tree 
too  much.  By  training  the  trees  on  walls,  as  riders,  and  the  branches 
formed  in  a  radiating  star-like  order,  and  pinching  off  all  the  embryo  fruit 
after  midsummer,  would  probably  effect  every  thing  that  can  be  desired 
of  this  tree  in  this  country. 

Forcing. — The  Fig  tree  may  either  be  forced  in  a  house  appropriated 
or  the  purpose,  or  in  pots.  There  is  a  small  house  here  appropriated 
for  the  forcing  of  the  Fig  tree,  r 

[fig.  62]  the  house  is  thirty- 
five  feet  long,  nine  feet  high, 
and  seven  feet  wide,  there  is  a 
fire-flue  which  runs  along  a 
few  inches  from  the  back  wall, 
the  trees  are  planted  inside, 
about  a  foot  from   the  front 
wall,  and  trained  in  the  fan 
manner,  on  wires,  about  a  foot 
from  the  glass.      I  generally 
commence  forcing  about  the 
end  of  January,   As  soon  as  the 
strongest  shoots  have  made  about  six  or  eight  leaves  they  are  pressed 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  without  letting  the  nails  come  in  contact 
with  the  bark,  till  the  soft  succulent  substance  is  felt  to  yield  to  the 
pressure;  such  branches  cease  to  elongate,  and  the  sap  is  repulsed  to 
be  expended  where  it  is  more  wanted.     A  fig  ripens  at  the  base  of 
every  leaf,  this  forms  the  second  crop,   (the  first  crop  makes  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  wood  of  last  autumn,)   and  during  the  period    the 
fruit  is  ripening  one  or  more  of  the  lateral  buds  shoots,  and  is  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment,  the  shoots  are  carefully  examined  every   two  or 
three  days,   and  pressed  with  the  finger  and  thumb  ;  from  all  such 
shoots  as  have  attained  to  six  or  eight  eyes  by  this  treatment,  I  am 
able  to   gather  three  or  four  dozen  of  ripe  fruit,  every  week,  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  October,  when  the  third  crop  is  almost  all 
gone.    I  make  no  doubt  but  four  crops  might  easily  be  obtained,  but  I 
thiak  it  would  exhaust  the  trees  too  much  :  as  the  third  crop  is  ripening, 
water  is  withheld  from  their  roots,  to  throw  them  into  a  dormant  state 
They  are  pruned  in  December,  cutting  out  as  much  old  wood  as  pes- 
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sible,  they  are  then  tied  to  the  wires ;  about  a  week  before  commencing 
to  force,  the  soil  is  stirred  up,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water  which 
holds  sheep  manure  in  solution,  this  is  likewise  used  all  through  the 
season.  The  house  is  kept  at  from  50  to  55  degrees,  till  the  ttees  begin 
to  show  signs  of  life  ;  when  the  heat  is  increased  to  60  and  65  degrees, 
they  are  syringed  and  steamed  every  morning,  by  pouring  water  on  the 
flue,  till  the  first  crop  begins  to  ripen  :  plenty  of  air  is  admitted  when  the 
weather  will  permit.  There  are  three  trees  in  the  house,  one  is  the 
White  Marseilles,  the  other  two  are  called  here  the  Polack  Ischia ;  very 
littleof  the  fruit  drops  off" when  about  full  grown,  which  I  think  is  ac- 
counted for,  by  keeping  the  house  very  moist.  The  soil  which  the  trees 
are  planted  in  is  a  mixture  of  loamy  black  earth,  and  a  little  small  chalk, 
the  sub-soil  is  a  bed  of  natural  chalk. 

There  are  a  few  trees  grown  here  in  pots,  which  are  forced  earlier  than 
those  in  the  house;  there  were  ripe  Figs  gathered  from  them  in  March,  last 
year;  they  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  house,  only 
subject  to  a  higher  temperature,  as  they  are  trained  on  the  back  wall  of  an 
early  vinery. 

I  entirely  concur  with  Monk,  in  saying  the  Fig  tree,  of  all  other  fruit 
trees  which  we  cultivate  in  our  gardens,  is  the  least  understood;  but  to 
those  who  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  its  habits,  the  most  tractable. 

If  you  consider  the  above  remarks  of  any  service,  for  your  valuable 
Register,  you  are  welcome  to  do  what  you  think  proper  with  them. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 
Arundel  Castle  Gardens,  William  Deas. 

Dec.  13,  1831. 


Article  II. — On  Pruning,  as  connected  with  the  hnprove- 
ment  of  Forest-Tree  Plantations.  (Second  Paper.)  By 
The  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Ma- 
nual, a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

Gentlemen, 

Those  o^  your  readers  who  have  read  with  attention  the 
first  article  on  Forest  trees,  page  241,  of  your  Register,  must,  I 
think,  be  startled  on  perusing  the  paper  at  page  2.52,  "On  Pruning 
Forest  Plantations,  by  an  Arhorist;"  the)'-  will  be  inclined  to  believe, 
that  when  writers  totally  differ  in  their  opinions,  as  to  the  results  of 
ene  and  the  same  operation,  little  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  either 
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upon  the  theories  they  ailvance,  or  the  facts  they  adduce.  It  would  ill 
become  me,  Sir.?,  who  profess  to  be  vour  sincere  friend,  to  introduce 
disputes  into  your  pages;  sooner  than  do  so,  I  would  be  content  to 
remain  merely  a  quiescent  reader.  When,, however,  I  feel  thorough- 
ly convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  position,  I  should  be  false  to  my  own 
principles,  and  unjust  to  those  readers,  whose  aim  it  is  to  found  their 
opinions  upon  physiological  observations,  were  I  to  withdraw  from 
the  field  at  once,  and  thus  abandon  the  support  of  those  principles 
which  I  believe  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  a  thousand  facts. 

Many  of  the  remarks  of  an  "An  Arborist,"  are  quite  judicious; 
his  experience  during  thirty  years,  has  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  very 
just  conclusions.  Thus  he  has  observed,  that  "plantations  which 
have  been  well  attended  to,  in  respect  to  enclosing,  draining,  and 
properly  planting,  have  thriven  well  for  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,"  and  then  have,  through  neglect,  deteriorated;  the  Scotch  Fir, 
and  Larch,  "which  had  been  judiciously  planted  for  shelter,"  over- 
whelming and  ruining  the  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  &c.,  which  were  originally 
intended  to  constitute  the  permanent  plantation. 

It  ought  to  be  generally  known,  that  it  was  a  custom  formerly,  and 
probably  remains  so  to  the  present  day,  to  plant  various  trees  as  nur- 
ses of  young  forest  plantations  :  these  nurses  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
Scotch  Pine,  the  Larch,  and  the  Mountain  Ash ;  they  were  inter- 
spersed among  the  more  valuable  timber  ti'ees,  in  order  to  (as  it  was 
supposed  they  certainly  would)  protect  and  nurse  up  such  as  are 
more  tender,  but  ultimately,  more  valuable.  Mr.  Pontey,  author  of 
the  "Profitable  Planter,"  is  in  favour  of  planting  three  temporary 
trees,  at  the  least,  as  nurses  to  one  of  the  principal  trees ;  and  Mr. 
Sang,  as  appears  in  his  "Planter's  Calendar,"  "adopts  the  propor- 
tion of  three  nurses  to  one  principal,  and  employs  chiefly  the  resinous 
tribe,  and  looks  to  them  for  reimbursement,  till  the  hard  timber  has 
attained  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  under  which  size  hard  timber  is  seldom 
of  much  value.  His  principals  are  planted  from  six  to  ten  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  soil  and  situation."  See  also,  "Loudon's  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Gardening,"   page  945. 

A  great  eiTor  appears  to  have  existed  in  thus  arranging  the  nurses, 
which  surely  ought  to  have  been  planted  as  screens,  in  rows,  to  the 
north  or  north-east  boundaries  of  the  permanent  plantation  :  so  situa- 
ted, they  would  have  screened  the  young  adA^ancing  trees,  instead  of 
intercepting  the  atmospheric  influence  and  light,  which  are  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  vegetating  plant.  When  by  indolence  or  neglect,  the 
nurses  are  suffered  to  remain  too  long,  their  branches  out-top  and 
overshadow  the  slow  growers  ;  and  while  they  thus  impoverish  those 
they  were  intended  to  protect,  their  over-hanging  branrhe?  whip   and 
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lash  the  summits,  producing  a  scene  of  desolation,  of  which  the  mas- 
ter pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  produced  the  following  description : — 

"  In  modern  times  we  rarely  see  those  melancholy  wrecks  of  woods 
which  have  once  been  promising,  but  where  the  nurses  have  been 
allowed  to  remain,  until  they  have  choked  and  swallowed  the  more 
valuable  crop,  which  they  had  been  intended  to  shelter ;  and  where 
the  former  existence  of  Oaks,  Elms,  and  Ashes,  is  only  proved  by  a 
few  stragling  bushes,  which  being  near  the  verge  of  the  plantation, 
have,  by  stragghng,  and  contracting  their  boughs,  contrived  to  get  as 
much  of  the  atmosphere  as  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive,  whilst  the 
interior  of  the  wood  presents  only  a  dull  and  hopeless  succession  of 
spindle-shanked  Scotch  Firs,  which,  like  a  horde  of  savages,  after 
having  invaded  and  ruined  a  civilized  and  wealthy  province,  are 
finally  employed  in  destroying  each  other.  Timely  thinning,  com- 
menced in  the  fifth  season  after  planting,  and  repeated  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  requires,  effectually  prevents  this  loss  of  hopes, 
plants,  and  labour." 

It  is  with  great  reason  that  your  correspondent  says,  that  "  too 
great  a  partiality  for  trees  often  occasions  an  error,  which  defeats  the 
object  of  the  planter  and  improver,"  also,  that  "The  progressive 
works  of  thinning  and  pruning,  demand  a  skilful,  and  if  possible,  a 
master's  hand."  He  appears  however,  to  have  somewhat  confounded 
the  operations  oi pruning  and  thinning:  the  latter  is  a  process,  by 
which  the  trees  left  standing  are  essentially  benefitted,  but  the  former 
is  one  of  very  doubtful  utility  at  the  best.  It  affects  the  individual  tree 
upon  which  it  is  performed ;  for  by  it,  the  leaves,  the  buds,  spray,  and 
branches, — all  of  them  being  (or  containing  organs)  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  vital  functions, — are  amputated  and  severed  from  the 
trunk,  which  thus  is  deprived,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  its  means 
of  nutriment,  and  increase  in  bulk. 

"x\ll  trees,"  observes  An  Arborist,  "are  patient  of  the  knife."  Pa- 
tient they  are,  it  is  true ;  that  is  to  say,  trees  being  unresisting  beings-, 
not  endowed  with  any  loco-motive  or  combative  faculty,  are  incapable 
of  giving  Instant  proof  of  shrinking  from  the  knife,  or  of  resenting  its 
inflictions ;  but  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  vital  principle 
of  the  plant  remains  wholly  passive  or  insensible,  under  such  severe 
treatment.  I  conceive.  Gentlemen,  that  I  cannot — while  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pruning, — do  your  readers  a  greater  service,  than  by  quoting 
a  few  pages  from  the  letters  of  one  or  more  of  the  correspondents  of 
Mr.  Withers  of  Holt,  published  in  that  gentleman's  address  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

"Pruning,''  observes  one,  "if  done  at  all,  should  be  done  at  an 
early  period,  and  no   larger  boughs  should  be   taken  off,  than  th« 
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growth  of  the  bark  will  cover  in  a  year  or  two,  to  protect  the  wood 
from  the  atmosphere;  and  even  then,  when  the  trees  are  cut,  bad 
knots  will  appear.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  that  by  pruning,  you  accele- 
rate the  growth  of  trees :  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  witnessed 
its  bad  effects.  The  tree  that  is  left  to  Nature,  invariably  increases 
faster  than  one  subject  to  lopping  and  pruning.  I  do  not  condemn 
cutting  off  the  very  small  twigs  which  shoot  off  in  a  lateral  direction 
from  the  stem,  to  give  a  more  sightly  appearance ;  but  I  do  protest 
against  pruning  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  growth.  Jf  you  de- 
prive a  tree  of  its  leaves  or  mouths,  the  roots  are  unable  to  obtain  that 
which  enables  them  to  perform  their  functions.  Nature  is  true  to 
herself.  The  single  tree  sends  out  its  branches  to  catch  and  inhale 
everything  conducive  to  its  productive  powers.  Where  trees  are 
thickly  planted,  Nature  directs  them  upwards,  to  obtain  that  which 
their  situation  prevents  their  getting  in  a  lower  medium ;  consequently, 
you  observe  the  lower  boughs  are  thin  and  weak  within,  and  fall  off, 
whilst  in  a  young  healthy  tree,  the  topmost  shoots  exhibit  vigour,  and 
will  make  more  wood  upwards  in  a  given  time,  than  trees  that  stand 
singly;  and  hence,  the  great  length  that  trees  obtain  in  woods." 

Another  correspondent  offers  the  following  remarks: — "The  advo- 
cates for  pruning  pretend,  that  by  cutting  off  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  superfluous  branches,  you  occasion  the  trunk  to  sw^ll,  and  the 
tree  to  thrive  in  a  great  degree  more  than  it  would  if  let  alone." 

"This  idea,"  says  Miller,*  "is  erroneous,  for  every  one  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  that  the  branch  of  a  tree,  with  its  foliage,  contri- 
butes as  much  to  its  nourishment  and  support  as  the  root  itself.  Let 
any  one,"  says  the  above  quoted  author,  "take  the  trouble  of  trying 
the  experiment  upon  tv/o  trees  of  equal  age  and  size,  by  lopping  one 
of  them,  and  suffering  all  the  branches  on  the  other  to  grow^  and  he 
will  soon  find  the  latter  to  exceed  the  former  in  growth  every  way." 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Kent,  who  wrote  the  "Survey  of  Norfolk,"  speak- 
ing of  pruning,  designates  it  "an  infamous  custom,,"  and  adds,  "when 
a  plant  is  very  young,  it  is  sometimes  allowable  to  a  certain  distance, 
but  should  always  be  done  with  caution ;  but  when  trees  have  begun 
to  form  themselves,  it  is  a  sort  of  murder.  It  stops  the  growth,  and 
produces  extreme  deformity ;  for  the  sap,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
being  checked  in  its  natural  diffusion  into  the  number  of  branches  into 
which  it  used  to  flow  becomes  distorted. 

" '  As  knots,  by  conflux  of  the  meeting  sap, 

"  'Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain, 

"  'Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth.' — Sha/cspeare.'" 

*  Tl<r  celpbiated  Author  of  tlip  "  Gardener's  Dictionary,"  (folio,)  and  Curator  of  the  Gardens 
of  the  Ariolhec  ;iiies'  Company.     He  was  born  in  1691.  and  died  in  1771. 
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It  now  only  remains  to  present  tlie  reader  with  one  more  extract, 
irom  the  able  work  which  has  famished  those  already  laid  before  him  ; 
I  shall  then  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  striking  facts  recorded,  by  a 
cursory  view  of  the  structure  of  the  vegetable  organs,  and  of  the 
agency  of  electric  chemistiy  in  the  laboration  of  the  juices,  and  the 
final  developement  of  buds  and  branches. 

A  fourth  correspondent,  has  favoured  Mr.  Withers  with  a  very  con- 
clusive set  of  ol)servations,  on  the  effects  of  pruning  the  Black  Italian 
Poplar;  and  he  adds,  "These  observations  have  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  after  the  vessels  of  a  tree  are  filled  witli  sap  from  the 
roots  in  spring,  everi/  bud  at  the  time  that  it  shoots  externally,  sends 
forth  innumerable  fibres  doivnward,  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,* 
constituting,  as  it  were,  a  number  of  independent  plants,  deriving 
their  nourishment  fi'om  the  juices  deposited  there,  (which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  chyle  of  the  animal  body)  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
whole  tree  derives  its  grosser  nutriment  from  the  earth ;  and  that  it  is 
this  constant  accession  offibrotis  matter,  which  causes  the  increase  of 
trees  in  bulky 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  injury  that  trees  receive 
from  the  loppings  and  prunings  of  their  branches,  it  will  be  needful  to 
direct  the  reader's  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  buds  or  germs.  Each  bud  may  be  considered  as  an  entire 
system  in  itself,  capable  of  becoming,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
a  complete  plant  or  tree ;  it  is  separate,  or  independent  of  the  parent, 
in  as  much  as  respects  its  indindual  constitution,  but  connected  with, 
and  dependent  on  that  parent,  as  to  its  source,  and  medium  of  nutri- 
tion. 1  shall  not  here  pretend  to  decide  between  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  philosophers,  as  to  the  oiigin  of  buds.  Du  Hamel,  con- 
cluded, that  they  existed  in  a  pre-organised  state,  and  were  originally 
formed  from  the  pith,  because,  '*  having  taken  the  trunk  of  a  Lime 
tree,  of  about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  about  the  middle  of 
which  there  was  a  bud ;  and  having  examined  the  section  with  great 
care,  he  thought  he  could  trace  a  ray,  of  a  whiter  shade  than  the  rest 
of  the  wood,  extending  from  the  pith  to  the  bud." 

The  author  of  a  ti'eatise  on  "Vegetable  Phy.siology,"  published  in 
the  "Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  contends,  that  "every  germ  is 
a  distinct  insulated  individual,  the  lateral  progeny  of  the  plant,  gene- 
rated at  the  period  of  the  developement  of  the  stem,  or  the  branch  on 
which  it  appears  as  a  bud;  '  that  "all  branches  proceed  from  germs 
formed  in  the  earliest  unfolding  of  the  parts  in  which  they  appear., 
although  the  buds  produced  fi'om  these  germs  may  not  be  proti'uded 
until  the  tree  be -greatly  advanced  in  age."     This  writer  also  has 

*  Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  "  Kalcndar  of  Nature,"  advaixes  a  siuiilar  opinion. 
Voi„  I,  No.  9.  3  C 
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noticed  the  course  of  the  bud,  as  being  traceable  from  the  medullary 
sheath  (the  pith)  to  the  surface  on  which  it  appears,  hy  a  pale  stream 
of  'parencliyinaious  (pithy)  matter,  traversing  each  concentric  ligneous 
layer.  But  this  track,  he  observes,  "  only  marks  the  advancement 
of  the  vital  speck  or  germ,  to  the  surface  of  each  annual  belt,  on  the 
surface  of  which  it  is  seated ;  with  the  life  of  which,  indeed,  its  vitality 
is  intimately  connected :  destroy  this,  and  the  germ  becomes  extinct  : 
augment  its  vital  energy,  and  the  germ  is  unfolded  into  a  perfect  bud 
and  branch;  but  leave  things  as  they  are,  and  the  germ  will  advance 
to  the  surface  of  the  next  year's  belt  of  wood;  and  so  on  progres- 
sively, until  it  be  ultimately  unfolded,  or  perish  with  the  destruction 
of  the  tree." — See  pages  19  and  20,  of  the  treatise,  with  illustrative 
plates. 

I  also,  have  noticed  the  track  of  whitish  matter,  on  making  the  sec- 
tion of  a  two-year-old  branch  of  the  Ash,  at  the  point  of  inter-section 
of  another  smaller  branch,  and  at  the  seat  of  a  protruded  bud. 

That  able  physiologist  and  close  observer,  Mr.  Knight,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  series  of  experiments  upon  Sea-kale,  (^Crdmbe  maritima,) 
and  the  tuber  of  the  potatoe,  among  herbaceous  plants ;  and  upon  the 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum,  among  ti-e^s ;  concluded,  that  the  alburnum 
(or  newly  formed  stratum  of  woody  matter,  immediately  adjoining  the 
bark)  has  the  power  of  orr/anizing  and  re-generating  buds. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  buds, — \\'hether  they  exist  at  the 
moment  of  the  first  developement  of  the  plumelet  from  the  seed,  and 
remain  to  be  protruded  at  different  periods,  more  or  less  remote;  or 
whether  the  vital  energy  of  the  plant  is  exerted  in  a  continuous  for- 
mation of  new  buds,  from  the  laboration  of  the  nutritive  juices;  certain 
it  is,  that  each  bud  is  a  vital,  or  at  least  an  essential  organ,  connected 
with  the  energy  and  progressive  improvement  of  the  tree.  And  there- 
fore we  must,  I  conceive,  admit,  that  although  by  pruning  we  cause 
the  protrusion  of  fresh  buds  and  branches,  the  tendency  of  the  opera- 
tion is  to  produce  debility,  and  not  strength.  Fresh  buds,  fresh 
verdure  appear,  but  the  appearances  are  deceptive;  for,  in  order  to 
supply  the  places  of  those  members  \rhich  have  been  removed  by  the 
knife,  the  vital  energies  of  the  tree  are  taxed,  and  put  to  the  expense 
of  unnecessary  efforts,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  premature  develope- 
ment of  those  buds,  which  would,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  be 
protruded  by  the  due  operation  of  the  great  natural  agents. 

I  perceive.  Sirs,  that  I  have  exceeded  my  limits :  with  much  regret, 
therefore,  I  must  defer  my  further  remarks  upon  the  nature  and  pro- 
gress of  the  sap,  the  vital  functions  of  the  leaves,  and  the  electro- 
chemical agency  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere  in  the  laboration  of  the 
Hrculating  juices.      But  if  this    paper  be  favourably   received,  and 
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opportunity  be  afforded,  another  shall  be  offered  to  your  notice  at  a 
period  not  very  remote. 

I  shall  conclude  now,  by  laying  it  down  as  a  position  founded  on 
facts,  that  although  it  is  admitted  that  prunings  may,  and  do,  mould 
trees  to  a  form  and  size  adapted  to  man's  convenience,  they  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  operations  of  debility,  and  not  tending  to 
produce  strength  or  full  growth ;  that  by  effecting  premature  deve- 
lopements  they  shorten  life,  and  eventually  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  tree.  Let  any  close  observer,  who  has  opportunities  of  viewing 
park  and  woodland  scenery  under  various  modes  of  treatment,  com- 
pare the  spindle,  may-pole-like  trunks  of  trees  subjected  to  the  saw 
and  hand-bill,  with  the  beautiful  masses  of  luxuriant  branches  and 
foliage,  proceeding  from  the  enormous  healthy  trunks  of  trees,  that — 
having,  in  the  first  instance,  been  carefully  planted  in  soil  duly  prepa* 
red  by  deep  tillage, — are  subsequently  left  to  Nature's  maturing  hand. 
Let  any  one,  who  may  have  seen  the  spot,  retrace  the  magnificent 
growth  of  the  trees, — of  the  Lime  in  particular, — at  Lord  Bathurst's 
Estate,  near  Cirencester;  their  noble  branches  suspended  like  cande- 
labra, with  masses  of  luxuriant  foliage  feathermg  to  the  ground ! — 
let  him,  I  entreat,  compare  these  glorious  objects  with  the  wretched 
victims  of  mutilation,  by  the  hand  of  art;  and  after  that,  let  him  re- 
main an  advocate  for  pruning  if  he  can. 

With  great  respect,  and  sincere  good  wishes, 

I  subscribe  myself.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obliged  Friend, 
December  17,  183L  G.  L  T. 


Article  III. — On  Forcing  the  Strawberry.  By  Mr.  G. 
Harrison,  Under-Gardener  at  the  Earl  of  Egremont's, 
Petworth-House,  Sussex. 

Gentlemen, 

At  this  place  we  annually  force  from  two  to  three  thoussand 
pots  of  the  Strawberry,  and  I  venture  to  state,  that  we  have  not  a 
single  pot  but  what  is  very  productive ;  such  being  the  fact,  I  here 
send  you  the  method  we  practice  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit  under 
consideration,  and  if  you  judge  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Re"-ister 
it  is  at  your  service. 

In  June,  small  pots  (three  inches  wide,  and  three  deep,)   are  filled 
with  strong  rich  loamy  soil,  they  are  then  taken   to   the  strawberry 
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beds,  and  placed  firmly  upon  the  ground,  along  tiie  sides  of  the  beds. 
The  first  new  runners  that  issue  from  the  mother  plants  are  then 
placed  upon  the  pots,  and  fastened  to  the  soil  by  small  wood  or  fern 
pegs ;  and  afterwards  are  well  watered.  In  this  manner  they  remain 
till  they  are  well  rooted ;  each  plant  is  then  cut  off  from  the  wire, 
and  the  pots  are  removed  to  a  northern  aspect,  behind  a  wall  or  hedge. 
The  plants  are  kept  free  from  weeds  and  runners,  and  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  water, — drainings  from  the  dunghill  are  often  used. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  got  well  established  in  these  pots,  they 
are  removed  into  pots  two  inches  larger,  keeping  the  balls  entire,  and 
using  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  before. 

About  the  1st  of  October,  the  pots  are  removed  from  the  north  to  a 
south  aspect.  Previous  to  placing  the  pots  on  the  ground,  coal  ashes 
are  spread  upon  it  in  order  to  prevent  worms  fi'om  entering  the  pots. 

The  first  week  in  January,  as  many  plants  as  are  desired  for  the 
first  crop  of  fruit,  are  again  shifted  with  entire  balls,  into  pots  two 
inches  larger  than  those  last  grown  in.  After  being  well  watered, 
they  are  taken  into  a  pine-stove  or  vinery,  and  placed  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  circumstances  will  admit  of.  Previous  to  the  blossoms  ex- 
panding, the  plants  are  well  washed  with  the  following  mixture,  applied 
with  a  syringe : — To  a  gallon  of  soap-suds,  add  a  pint  of  tobacco  water. 
This  keeps  the  plants  free  from  insects.  A  repetition  is  necessary,  after 
the  fruit  is  set. 

From  the  time  of  taking  in  the  plants  to  their  going  out  of  blossom, 
the  heat  is  from  55  to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  afterwards  from 
65  to  70. 

When  the  fruit  is  set,  the  plants  are  syringed  every  evening,  using 
water  in  a  tepid  state,  and  when  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour  this  is 
given  up. 

The  plants  are  not  permitted  to  get  droughted,  as  that  would,  if  allow- 
ed, cause  the  blossoms  or  fruit  to  drop  off.  The  pots  of  plants  are  not 
kept  in  pans  of  water,  as  is  customary,  but  watered  by  pouring  over  the 
soil,  and  allowing  all  the  super-abundant  moisture  to  drain  away.  The 
application  of  fresh  water  over  the  soil,  is  far  more  congenial  to  the  vi- 
gorous growth  of  the  plants,  than  stagnant  water,  which  tends  to  sour 
the  soil.    Plants  are  taken  into  the  houses  at  intervals  of  fourteen  days. 

In  the  above  practice,  not  only  is  an  abundant  crop  ensured,  but  the 
fruit  will  be  fine.  Some  of  the  pots  of  plants  here,  have  produced  from 
sixty  to  eighty  fine  strawberries,  each. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 
Dec.  30,  1831.  George  Harrison. 
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Article  IV. — On  the  Propagation  of  Balsams  by  Cuttings. 
By  The  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's 
Manual,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  querist,  G.  A.  L.,  (in  No.  7,  page  327,  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Register,)  was  not  mistaken  when  he  expressed  his  assurance 
that  I  should  not  "  hesitate  to  gratify  the  admirers  of  the  Balsam,  by  an 
early  communication  on  the  subject  of  its  propagation  by  cuttings.''^  I 
hasten  to  meet  his  wishes,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  afford  all  the  infor- 
mation, T,  as  yet  possess,  on  this  interesting  horticultural  fact.  At  the 
same  time,  observing,  that  as  the  discovery  appears  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther novel,  insomuch  that  the  committee  of  publication  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  has  done  me  the  honour,  through  the  medium  of 
the  secretary,  to  announce  that  the  paper  addressed  to  that  S  ociety  will 
be  printed  in  the  "  Horticultural  Transactions,"  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  original  communication. 

It  may  now,  however,  suffice  to  mention,  that  in  the  month  of  April, 
1831,  I  received  a  packet  of  seeds  of  the  Balsam,  from  a  scientific 
friend,  whose  son  had  produced  them  in  the  preceding  year,  at  Madras, 
and  forwarded  to  his  father.  The  seeds  were,  to  all  appearance,  most 
perfect  in  their  texture,  and  state  of  maturation  ;  and  I  believe,  that  of 
all  I  sowed,  scarcely  one  failed  to  produce  a  lively  and  healthy  plant.  I 
sowed  the  seeds  in  a  pot  of  light  sandy  earth  ;  I  plunged  this  pot  m  the 
earth  of  a  melonry,  which  was  a  glazed  pit,  containing  a  bed  of  leaves, 
chiefly  oak  and  beech.  The  pit  was  constructed,  on  three  of  its  sides, 
of  nine-inch  brick  work  ;  the  fourth,  that  to  the  south-west,  having  a 
glazed  slopmg  light.  The  bottom  heat  of  the  leaves,  at  the  depth  of  12 
inches,  might  be  about  80  degrees ;  but  as  a  stratum  of  melon  earth,  full 
fourteen  inches  thick,  was  placed  on  the  leaves,  the  heat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  scarcely  exceeded  64  degrees. 

The  young  plants  rose,  were  potted  out,  re-potted,  kept  near  the  glass, 
and  finally,  kept  in  the  open  air,  according  to  the  customary  routine  ; 
still,  however,  they  evinced  (with  one  exception  only)  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  producing  blossom,  although  some  had  attained  the  height 
of  three  feet  or  more.  At  the  close  of  the  month  of  August  I  became 
impatient,  and  as  I  felt  interested  in  the  final  result  of  my  exertions,  I 
determined  to  try  how  far  I  might  be  successful,  in  an  endeavour  to 
extend  the  period  of  the  growtli  of  my  plants  into  a  second  year,  by 
attempting  to  propagate  them  by  cuttings.  My  direct  object  was,  as  it 
is  stated,  to  convert  one  of  the  members  of  the  plant  into  a  perfect  vege- 
table body,  possessed  of  roots,  and  capable,  under  auspicious  rircum- 
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stances,  of  exerting  its  various  vital  functions  throughout  the  winter,  and 
finally,  as  1  hoped,  of  producin*;:  perfect  flowers  and  seeds  in  the  ensu- 
ing spring.  On  referring  to  my  diary,  I  find,  that  on  the  28th  of  Aug., 
1831,  one  cutting  was  placed  under  a  glass,  such  as  a  tumbler,  or  small 
bell-glass.  This  cutting  was  about  three  inches  long ;  it  was  taken  oft' 
at  the  axilla  of  a  leaf,  that  is,  at  the  angle  formed  between  ihe  foot-stalk 
of  the  leaf  and  the  main,  or  other  principal  stem  of  the  plant.  The  soil 
in  the  pot  was  composed  of  very  light  sandy  loam  and  peat  earth,  and 
the  pot  was  immersed  in  the  mould  of  the  melonry.  This  cutting  evin- 
ced certain  signs  of  the  formation  of  perfect  roots,  on  the  l'2th  of  Sept. 
and  on  the  ISth,  four  other  cuttings  were  placed  in  a  similar  situation  ; 
all  of  them  succeeded,  and  each  became  covered  with  blossoms,  though 
it  was  scarcely  four  inches  in  height.  On  the  1  "2th  October  the  cutting 
of  Aug.  28th,  was  eleven  inches  high  ;  the  stem  was  somewhat  slender, 
and  drawn  up,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sunlight,  but  it  was  furnished 
with  nine  perfect  semi-double  flowers,  the  ground  colour  of  which  was 
a  pale  French-white,  and  this  was  beautifully  striped  with  a  deep  pinkish 
scarlet.  When  I  witnessed  the  unexpected  result  of  my  experiment,  I 
communicated  it  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  with- 
out delay. 

It  remains  only  to  remark,  that  Balsams  may  be  forced  into  flower 
at  the  close  of  the  autumn; — that  the  cuttings  of  the  yobng  shoots  at 
the  axilte,  or  angles  of  the  leaves,  of  the  length  of  two,  three,  or  four 
inches,  will  almost  invariably  produce  rooted,  flowering  plants,  provided 
they  be  placed  singly,  an  inch  deep,  in  small  pots  of  rich  light  earth, 
and  then  plunged  in  a  very  gentle  bottom  heat,  under  glass.  These  are 
horticultural  facts,  which  I  believe  to  be  decidedly  established ;  and  I 
also  consider,  that  in  all  probabiHty  such  plants,  if  every  flower-bud  be 
timely  removed,  can  be  preserved  during  the  winter,  in  a  dry  stove,  or 
well-aired  and  warm  greenhouse.  I  am  not,  however,  enabled  to^eak 
unhesitatingly  on  the  latter  particular,  because  I  was  not  prepared  to 
aftord  the  required  shelter  during  November,  and  the  early  part  of 
December,  as  my  house  was  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  the  pit  in  which 
the  young  plants  were  placed,  was  far  too  much  exposed  to  early  damps 
and  hoar  frosts.  I  have  fully  succeeded,  however,  in  securing  a  succes- 
sion of  other  tender  herbaceous  and  annual  plants,  by  cuttings  taken  off" 
in  September  or  October  ;  among  which  I  may  mention  particularly, 
one  of  the  Coreopsis  tincioria :  this  is  now  as  fine  and  healthy  a  young 
plant  as  I  ever  beheld.  I  only  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  my  enquiries,  in  order  to  furnish  that  information  which 
may  enable  other  horticulturalists  to  extend  their  researches,  which,  if 
pursued  wilh  patience,  and  in  a  spirit  of  true  phi]osop";iical  investigation, 
may,  at  no  remote  period  of  time,  lead  to  discoveries  as  interesting   to 
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the  lovers  of  science,  as  they  will  he  gratifying  to  those,  whose  chief 
object  it  is  to  add  to,  or  extend,  the  beauties  of  the  greenhouse  and 
flower  garden. 

I  remain,  your?,  respectfully, 

G.  I.  T. 


Article  V. — Method  of  Forcing  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Cherries,  Figs,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  or  any 
other  kind  of  Fruit.     By  Mr.  James  Waldron. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HEREWITH  send  you  a  rough  sketch  of  a  plan  for  early 
forcing  fruit-trees  of  any  description  in  a  common  frame ;  which,  if  you 
think  worth  a  page  in  your  Register,  you  may  insert  it.  The  system  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied,  will  answer,  and  the  fruit  be  as  fine  and  high  fla- 
voured as  it  can  possibly  be  grown  any  other  way;  and  the  same  bed 
will  endure  forcing  for  several  years  successively.  This  method,  is  one 
of  the  best  both  for  early  and  late  crops  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  and 
is  attended  with  but  little  trouble  and  expense. 

First,  a  trench,  (fig.  63,  a)  is  opened  in  the  ground,  to  the  depth  of 
four  feet,  and  about  nine  feet  wide.  A  quantity  of  thick  turf  is  then 
prepared,  and  v/ith  this  turf,  walls  are  constructed,   [b  b)  six  inches 
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thick,  paring  them  with  an  old  hay-knife,  and  forming  a  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  trench,  of  about  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  as 
long  as  may  be  required  for  containing  the  soil,  (c)  in  which  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted.  Previous  to  putting  in  the  soil,  a  quantity  of  stones, 
or  rammel,  [d]  should  be  laid  at  the  bottom,  about  twelve  inches  thick. 
The  wooden  frame,  (e)  is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  turf  walls,  and  a 
tree  planted  in  thecentie  of  each  light,  (/)  to  be  trained  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  plan.  The  remainder  of  the  trench  is  then  filled  up  with 
good  linings,  either  of  dung  and  leaves  mixed  with  hops  from  a  brewery, 
or  leaves  and  tan ;  this  lining  should  be  pretty  often  renewed,  and  there 
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will  be  no  difficulty  in  commanding  a  temperature  of  from  eighty  to 
ninety  degrees,  which  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  maturing  any 
fruit  you  may  wish. 

I  intend,  the  first  opportunity,  to  send  you  a  plan  of  a  hot-water  ap- 
paratus, with  the  particulars  and  price  of  erection,  on  the  best  and  most 
approved  system. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 
January,  1832.  James  Wai.prox. 


Article  Y1.— On  Raising  the  Tigridia  Pavdnia  from  Seed. 
By  J.  M ,  of  Penwortham,  Lancashire. 

Gentlemen, 

In  answer  to  your  coiTespondent,  C.  N.,  I  sow  the  seeds 
of  Tigridia  Pavdnia  about  the  last  week  in  March,  in  pots  or  boxes, 
and  place  them  in  a  cucumber-frame,  where  the  heat  is  not  above  60 
degrees  of  Farenheit's  thermometer.  As  the  plants  appear,  air  should 
be  admitted  pretty  fi-eely  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  weather 
will  permit.  By  the  middle  of  May  they  will  be  ready  for  transplant- 
ing-. A  slight  hot-bed  should  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way  for  cu- 
cumbers, except  that  the  heat  required  is  not  so  great.  In  three 
days  the  bed  should  be  covered  to  the  thickness  of  six  or  seven  inches 
with  soil  that  is  not  too  wet.  In  three  days  more,  the  bed  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  plants.  They  should  be  planted  in  rows  four 
inches  apart,  and  two  inches  in  the  row;  after  which  they  should 
have  a  gentle  watering,  and  the  lights  put  on,  shading  them  from  the 
mid-day  sun,  until  they  have  started  to  grow^  again.  As  soon  as  they 
are  well  established,  plenty  of  air  must  be  given,  to  prevent  the  plants 
becoming  weak.  About  the  beginning  of  July,  the  lights  may  be  en- 
tirely removed,  and  the  plants  left  exposed  to  all  weathers,  till  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay,  at  which  time  the  roots  should  be  taken  up, 
and  laid  to  dry,  in  the  manner  practised  with  tulips,  &c.  When  dry, 
they  should  be  put  into  paper  bags,  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  frost 
during  winter.  In  the  beginning  of  April  following,  a  bed  should  be 
prepared,  by  having  the  ground  dug  and  well  broken — this  should  be 
done  in  fine  weather.  The  situation  should  be  one  that  is  warm  and 
well  sheltered,  and  the  roots  should  be  planted  in  rows  eight  inches 
apart,  and  four  inches  in  the  row,  covering  them  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches.  Nothing  more  is  wanted  than  keeping  them  fi-ee  from  weeds, 
till  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  when  they    shoidd   be  taken  up,  and 
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heated  as  before.  At  the  second  year's  planting,  the  largest  bulbs 
should  be  selected,  and  planted  on  a  separate  bed,  as  many  of  them 
will  flower  the  third  year. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  have  them  to  flower  early  in  the  spring,  it 
may  be  done  by  planting  them  in  potis,  and  placing  them  in  a  vinery, 
or  cucumber- frame,  about  the  beginning  of  February. 

The  soil  should  be  composed  of  one-sixth  of  rotten  dung,  one-sixth 
of  leaf  mould,  one-third  of  fresh  light  loam,  and  one-third  of  tine  whit« 
or  red  sand,  but  not  river  sand. 

61 


The  accompanying  figure  of  the  Tiyridiu  Pat'o/tia,  [tig.  HA,]  may 
perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

I  remain, 

Yours,  mo.st  n^:^pectfidly, 

PemvortlHiiii,  Jan.  14,  18-VJ.  J.  M . 


Voi„  1,  N()>  y. 
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PART    IT. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 
REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Article  I — Reviews  of,   and   Extracts  from.    Works  on 
Horticulture,  8fc. 

1. — Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  SocrETV. 
Vol.  1,    Part  II.     Second  Series. 

A  Report  on  the  J'arieties  of  the  Pine-Apple,  cultivated  in  the  Societi/'ii  Garden. 
By  Mr.  Donald  Munro,  F.L.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Societj'.  Read,  De- 
cember 7th  &  21st,  1830,  and  January  4th,  1831. 

After  a  few  preliminary  observations,  Mr,  Munro  proceeds  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing classification  of  them: — 

Species  I. —  Ananassa  bracteata. 
1  Scarlet. 

II. — Ananassa  debilis. 
2  Wave- leaved. 

111. — Ananassa  lucida. 
3  King.         4  Fishevvvick  Striped  Globe. 

IV. — Ananassa  sativa. 

*    Leaves  spineless.         a   Flowers  pur /tie. 

5  Havannah.     6  Smooth  Havannah. 

b  Flowers  lilac,  nearly  white.         Fruit  globular. 

7    Green  Antigua. 

Fruit  pyramidal. 

'  8  Striped  Smooth-leaved  Sugar-loaf. 

**    Leaves  with  minute  spines,    {al/oui  1 1  in  an  inch  on  an  overage.) 

a  Flowers  purple.      Fruit  oval. 

9  White  Providence.     10  Green  Java.     1 1  Black  Jamaica. 

Fruit  cylindrical, 

12  Orange  Sugar-loaf.     13  Downton  Havannah. 

Fruit  pyramidal. 

14  New  Jamaica. 

b  Flowers  lilac. 
15  New  Demerara.     16  Striped  Surinam. 
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*♦*  Leaves  with  middle-sized  spiiiea,  (a/juiif  6  or  7  ///  an  iii.rh  mi  an  average.) 

a   Flowers  purplf.         Fruit  ci/tiiidrical. 

17  Sierra-Leone.     18  Anson's.      19  Montserrat.     20  Trooper's  Helmet. 

Fruit  pyramidal. 

21  Green  Providence,      22  St.  Vincent. 

b  Floivers  liluc.        Fruit  cylindricul. 

23  Globe.       24  Lemon  Queen.       25  Otaheite.       26  Surinam. 

27  Buck's  Seedling  Globe. 

Fruit  Pyramidal. 

28  Brown-leav'dSugar-lf.  29  B; own  Sugar-loaf.       ;jO  Mealy-leav'd  Sugar-lf. 

31  Black  Sugar-loaf.  32  Strip'd-leaved  Sugar-lf.  33  Trinidad. 

34  Buck's  Seedling.  33  Enville.  36  New  Enville. 

37  Spring-Grove  Enville.  38  Lord  Bagot's  Seedling.     39  Blythfield  Orange. 

****  Leaves  with  large  rigid  spines,  (iibout  4  in  an  inch  on  an  average) 

a    Flo wers  purple. 

40  Black  Antigua.      41  Welbeck  Seedling.      42  Ripley. 

b  Flowers  lilac .     Fruit  globular. 

43  Russian  Globe.       44  Russian  Cock's-comb, 

Fri/it  cylindrical. 

45  Queen.  46  Ripley's  Queen.  47  Green  Queen. 

48  Moscow  Queen.     49  Striped  Queen.  50  Silver-striped  Queen. 

51  Antigua  Queen.      52  Blood  Red. 


2. — Ob.servations  o\  the  Methods  now  in  use  for  the 
Artificial  Growth  of  Mushroom.s,  with  a  full  expla- 
nation OF  an  Improved  Mode  of  Culture.  By  Edward 
Callow.     8vo.     7s.6d.  boards. 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  that  we  noticed  the  forth  coming  of  this 
work  some  time  ago,  and  although  we  are  somewhat  disappointed  with  its 
contents,  we  are  far  from  v.'ishing  that  any  observations  of  ours  may  prevent 
Mr.  Callow  from  being  handsomely  remunerated  for  his  long  practical  expe- 
rience as  a  gardener,  but  as  we  professedly  commenced  the  Horticultural 
Register  with  the  view  of  bringing  before  the  public  a  cheap  miscellany, 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  we  cannot  but  think  had  Mr.  Callow  published 
his  Treatise  at  26'.  6d,  instead  of  7*.  6d.,  he  would  have  been  far  better  remu- 
nerated, because  hundreds  would  have  purchased  his  little  work,  who,  at  the 
present  high  price  will  not.  We  are  borne  out  in  this  opinion,  by  the  very 
limited  circulation  all  dear  works  meet  with.  Mr.  Oldacre's  Treatise  on  the 
German  mode  of  cultivating  the  Mushroom,  published  15  or  16  years  ago,  at 
£1.  Is.  may  illustrate  what  is  here  advanced;  had  it  been  published  at  .'is.  it 
no  doubt  would  have  paid  well,  because,  then  the  circulation  would  have  been 
extensive;  instead  of  which,  ten  or  twelve  gardeners,  in  most  districts,  sub- 
scribed to  buy  the  work,  and  as  soon  as  it  appeared  each  took  a  copy  of  it  iu 
writing.  Mr.  Baldwin's  Treatise  on  the  Pine  Apple  also  shared  the  same  fate, 
Wc  are  sorry  we  cannot  recommend  our  readers  to  purchase  tlie  work,  on 
the  ground  of  value,  for  we  conscientiously  believe  it  ought  to  have  been 
one-third  cheaper.     The  main  feature  of  Mr.  Callow's  improvement  is,   using 
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dung  instead  of  fire  heat.  This  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  will  answer  well. 
Nutiibers  of  gardeners  in  small  places  introduce  a  little  spawn  into  their 
cucumber  and  melon  beds,  and  after  the  cucumbers  and  melons  are  over,  by 
putting  a  little  new  lining,  abundant  crops  of  Mushrooms  are  produced 
throughout  autumn  and  winter. 

Mr.  Callow's  observations  and  descriptions  are  explicit  and  satisfactory: 
he  introduces  the  subject,  by  stating  that  the  Mushroom  has  been  culti- 
vated along  time  with  various  success,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  in 
autumn  the  Mushroom  is  produced  in  greater  abundance  and  vwth  more  cer- 
tainty than  at  any  other  period.  This  he  very  justly  attributes  to  the  humid 
state  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  period.  On  the  system  Mr.  Callow  has  recom- 
mended, we  are  satisfied  excellent  crops  may  be  obtained,  but  we  conceive  the 
expense  will  be  greater  than  on  the  system  of  fire  heat,  as  in  the  first  place, 
there  must  always  be  a  regular  supply  of  hot  dung,  which  is  very  often  diffi- 
cult to  be  met  with;  and  secondly,  the  price  of  dung,  and  the  consequent 
labour  of  turning  &c.  of  the  linings,  will  eventually  be  found  to  over-balance 
the  expense  of  coal,  and  trouble  of  attendance  on  the  fire. 

Mr.  Callow  lays  great  stress  on  the  undue  exhalations  which  beds  heated 
by  fire  are  subject  to.  This  might  be  remedied  by  a  canal  of  water  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  flue,  or  a  simple  hot-water  apparatus  might  be  adjusted, 
and  the  pipes  left  open  in  various  parts,  which  would  keep  the  air  of  the  house 
as  damp  as  would  be  necessary. 

"  The  uncertainty  in  the  produce  from  dung  ridges  made  in  the  open  ground, 
and  front  beds  made  in  cold  sheds,  arises  froju  a  deficiency  of  bottom  heat,  and 
from  damp,  and  from  other  causes;  whilst  the  loss  of  crops,  which  often  occurs  in 
forcing  Mushrooms  in  houses  warmed  by  fire,  may  be  attributed  to  the  arid  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  the  fire  necessarily  creates,  and  this  being  uncongenial 
to  the  habits  of  the  vegetable,  it  consequently  does  not  flourish  in  such  situations. 
The  fire-heat  also  causes  too  great  an  evaporation  from  the  bed,  which  renders  it 
so  dry  that  it  soon  ceases  to  produce  ;  and  if  water  should  not  he  supplied  in  the 
most  careful  manner  it  will  destroy  the  spawn.  This  difficulty  often  occurs,  and 
from  it,  with  a  fire  heat,  there  is  no  possibility  of  escape  Nor  is  to  be  denied, 
that  Mushrooms,  forced  with  the  aid  of  fire  are  nuich  tougher,  and  also  less  juicy, 
than  those  which  are  produced  on  ridges  of  very  warm  dung." 

"  The  atmosphere,  which,  at  first  view  may  notseem  to  he  of  much  consequence, 
and  has  escaped  the  notice  of  vpriters  who  have  treated  on  the  subject  of  Mushroom 
growing,  is  nevertheless  of  the  first  importance ',  and  a  damp,  heated  air,  seems 
in  fact,  to  he  the  desideratum  so  long  required  to  insure  luxuriant  crops  through- 
out the  year  ;  for  while  this  moist  air  is  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  plants,  so 
at  the  same  lime  it  remedies  the  evil  of  undue  evaporation,  from  tiie  bed  on  which 
they  grow." 

"When  a  large  supply  of  Mushrooms  is  required,  two  houses  at  least  are  neces- 
sary. These  should  he  so  situated  that  the  one  for  sunnner  use,  should  slope 
towards  the  north,  or  north-east ;  and  the  other  for  winter  use,  should  slope 
towards  the  south,  or  south-west.  If  the  ground  on  vphich  the  houses  are  built  be 
wet  or  damp,  the  earth  uiust  be  removed  two  feet  deep,  and  the  space  filled  up  with 
loose  stones  or  rubbish,  [fig.  65  &  66,  iy]  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
floor  of  the  bed  should  be  dry.  The  back,  and  end  walls,  {Jj)  are  built  of  stone 
or  brick.  The  front  (')  is  to  be  hoarded  up  with  inch  boards,  and  plastered  on 
the  inside  with  a  thin  coat  of  mortar.  The  roof  (^)  shoidd  be  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  thatch.      An   aperture  with  a  door  i?  to   he    left  at  each  end  of  ihe  house, 
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for  tlie  adiuission  of  air,  when  necessary.      In  the  upper   part  of  the   roof,   there 

should   be  tvTo  or   more  windows  of  a  small  size,  with   sliding   hoards   to   exclude 

the   light    when    not  wanted.  (j5 

The  door-way  should  be  of  a 

small  size,    and  if  the  bouse  is 

from  tliirty  to  forty  feet  long', 

it   should  he  placed  about  the 

middle  of  the   front  side,    ('') 

and  secured  with  litter  in  cold 

weather.     From  the  door  way 

to  the  back  wall  should  be  a 

trench,   (/)    18  inches  wide, 

and  two  feet  deep,  to  be  filled 

with  hot  dung-,   to  secure  the 

heat  of  the  house.    Shelves  (g)^^ 

two  feet  broad,    may  be  set  up 

aoainst  the  back  and  end  walls 


A' 
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It  will  also  be  necessary  to  lay  flues  in,  2  feet  deep  and  18  inches  wide,  formed 
of  boards  or  flat  stones.  (/;)  Those  which  run  ag'ainst  the  walls  can  be  made  by 
simply  placing  in  an  inclined  position  boards  or  flat  stones  against  the 
wall,  (j)  The  bed  is  made  entirely  of  dung",  prepared  by  turning  for 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The  beds  are  to  be  made  about  14  inches 
thick,  and  as  close  and  compact  as  treading  and  ramming  can  make  them. 
VV'hen  they  have  settled  two  or  three  days,  again  beat  and  tread  them,  until  redu- 
ced to  10,  and  not  more  than  12  inches  thick.  The  beds  on  the  shelves  must  be 
(after  they  are  well  beaten  down)  about  five  inches  thick." 

"  Those  who  are  inexperienced  in  the  culture  of  the  Mushroom  should  plunge 
a  thermometer  into  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  if  a  higher  temperature  is  indicated 
than  80  or  85  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  bed  must  be  suffered  to  remain  until  the 
heal  has  subsided  to  that  point,  which  is  the  best  temperature  for  spawning.  If, 
however  the  heat  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  be  less  than  80,  which  is  not  very 
likely  to  happen,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  little  more  fresh  dung  to  the  surface, 
which  must  be  finished  ofi'as  before." 

"  For  earthing  the  bed,  equal  parts  of  strong  loam,and  rotten  dung  should  be 
used.  It  should  be  laid  in  a  heap,  and  by  frequent  turnings  be  thoroughly  incor- 
porated. Before  using  the  compost,  a  sixth  or  eighth  part  of  leaf  mould  may  be 
added,  and  the  whole  [);issed  through  a  fine  sieve." 
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•'Tlio  eaith  should  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half,  nor  be  less  than  an  inch  in 
thickness,  after  it  ha*  been  fully  pressed  down ;  it  should  be  just  moist  enongh  to 
remain  fixed,  but  not  so  moist  as  to  stick  to  the  hands.'' 

"As  the  moisture  of  the  linings  will  enter  the  interior  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
and  condense  ag-ainst  the  roof,  the  beds  must  be  protected  from  the  droppings  of 
wet  which  in  this  way  will  be  produced.  Mats  must  therefore  be  provided,  and 
a  stage  for  walking  over  the  bed  must  be  constructed.  For  this  piir|)ose  let  pieces 
of  wood  be  fastened  to  the  back  wall  and  the  front  boarding;  upon  these  lay  other 
cross  pieces  at  intervals,  sufficiently  close  to  support  the  mats,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  allow  of  walking  npon.  These  cross  pieces  should  not  touch  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  by  about  four  inolies.  In  three  weeks  after  spawning,  the  Mush- 
rooms will  sometimes  appear.  The  mats  must  then  be  spread  over  the  stage,  so  a.s 
to  entirely  cover  the  bed;  these  mats  may  be  doubled  in  severe  weather,  with  ad- 
vantage. This  covering  will  be  found  useful,  not  only  by  protecting  the  bed  from 
the  droppings  of  wet  which  fall  from  the  roof,  but  it  also  serves  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  Mushrooms,  keeping  np  a  more  uniform  heat  and  moisture,  and 
preventing  undue  exhalation  from  the  bed.  The  success  of  the  crop  now  depends 
upon  a  heat  of  between  55  and  65  degrees,  or  when  in  full  bearing,  of  70  degrees, 
being  kept  np  in  the  bouse,  and  by  preventing  the  bed  from  becoming  too  dry." 

The  management  of  the  house  during  the  period  of  gathering  the  crop,  con- 
sists in  keeping  up  a  uniform  temperature,  by  occasionally  adding  fresh  dung, 
leaves  or  grass,  to  the  linings; — these  should  be  turned  and  watered  whenever  they 
become  too  dry  to  produce  the  requisite  heat;  taking  up  decayed  Mushrooms,  re- 
moving mouldy  or  damp  parts  of  the  bed,  paring  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  those  parts 
of  the  surface  where  the  Mushrooms  have  been  cut,  laying  en  a  little  fine  dry 
mould,  and  filling  up  the  cracks  as  soon  as  they  appear. 


3. — British  Farmer's  Magazix!^. 

For  November,  1831,  contains 

A  few  Practical  Hints  on  Pruning  Forest  and  Hedge-row  Timber  Trecsy  addres- 
sed to  Mr.  Cokeys  Tenants,  on  the  Holkham  Audit-day,  July  12,  1831.  By 
Mr.  Blaikie. 

"When  side-branches  of  thriving  timber  trees,  not  being  of  the  Fir  tribe,  are 
cut  off  close  to  their  stems,  the  bark  soon  closes  over  the  wounds,  and  too  frequent- 
ly misleads  injudicious  pruners,  who  vainly  iniagine  the  stems  or  boles  of  such 
trees  become  perfect,  and  remain  sound,  after  having  been  subjected  to  such 
barbarous  treatment.  Whereas,  trees  so  mangled  are  in  general  totally  spoiled, 
for  the  stumps  of  the  close  pruned  branches,  after  being  covered  over  with  new 
bark  and  sap  wood,  or  as  it  has  been  called  by  the  advocates  of  the  measure, 
'sealed  up,'  invariably  rot  in  a  few  years  after  the  pruning  operation,  and  com- 
municate  the  disease  to  the  hearts  of  the  trees.  The  marks  of  the  saw,  and  cut 
of  the  bill-hook,  are  distinctly  seen  on  the  ends  of  the  rotten  stumps,  and  clearly 
prove  that  the  trees  from  which  these  specimens  were  taken,  had  been  pruned 
artificially. 

"No  union  or  adiiesion  takes  place  between  the  stumps  of  pruned  branches  and 
the  new  wood  which  grows  ovnr  them,  at  least,  none  such  has  been  observed  in 
any  of  the  numerous  specimens  which  have  been  inspected  at  Holkham. 

"Forest  and  hedge-row  timber  trees  should  not  be  pruned,  in  any  case,  where 
that  practice  can  be  lieneficially  dispensed  willi.     Natural  pruning  is   much   pre- 
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feriible  to  artificial ;  as  the  upper  side-branches  of  trees  extend  themselves  over  the 
lower  ones,  the  latter  dwiudle  tivvay,  and  drop  oft' frum  the  boles  of  the  trees, 
licnce  the  term   *  natural  pruning',' 

"  The  stems  of  forest  trees  seldom  sustain  any  injury  from  the  side-branches 
decaying,  and  dropping  off  in  the  natural  way.  In  these  cases.  Nature  provides 
antidotes  for  the  seeming  defects;  the  branches  decay  gradually,  and  the  stems  of 
the  trees  increase  in  size  proportionably.  The  decayed  branches  are  ultimately 
pushed  out,  or  pinched  off  by  the  increase  of  sound  timber.  The  stems  of  the 
trees  are  then  perfect  in  reality,  and  not  deceptively  so,  as  in  artificial  close 
pruning." 

"Trees  which  do  not  grow  from  stubs,  and  have  not  been  pruned  and  mangled, 
are  called  *  maiden  trees,'  in  (he  timber  trade,  and  are  in  high  estimation  with 
timber  merchants,  who  reject  close  pruiied  trees. 

"The  only  rational  excuse  for  pruning  forest  or  hedge-row  timber  trees  is, 
where  they  have  over-luxuriant  side-branches,  which  draw  too  much  sap  or  nou- 
rishment from  the  stems,  and  do  injury  to  the  underwood  in  copses,  and  to  bushes 
in  hedge  rows,  and  corn  crops  adjoining  thereto.  Such  trees  do  sometimes  require 
to  be  pruned,  and  that  operation  may  be  performed,  and  the  desired  effect  obtained, 
without  damaging  the  timber,  or  injuring  the  trees  in  any  way,  by  the  process 
called  <  fore-shortening,'  that  is,  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  over  luxuriant  branches 
immediately  above  where  lateral  shoots  spring  from  them. 

"  By  this  method  of  pruning,  the  currents  of  sap  are  checked  and  diverted  from' 
the  strong  side-branches  into  more  profitable  channels — the  boles  of  trees  j  these 
increase  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  extra  quantity  of  sap  thrown  into  them  by 
pruning  operations.  The  upper  branches  of  the  trees  then  expand  wide,  and 
overtop  the  lower  branches,  which  have  been  shortened;  these  dwindle  and  decay 
gradually,  until  they  are  ultimately  pushed  out  of  the  stems,  and  pinched  oft",  as 
before  described  in  the  operation  of  natural  pruning. 

"  The  branches  should  be  shortened  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  stems 
in  proportion  to  the  size;  a  due  proportion  of  live  branches  should  be  left  upon 
the  stumps,  sufficient  to  draw  sap  or  nourishment  in  that  direction,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  stumps  from  premature  decay,  and  causing  rot  in  the  hearts  of  th* 
trees." 


4. — The  Cottager's  Friendly  Guide  in  Domestic  Economy. 
Compiled  for  the  use  of  the  industrious  poor,  by  An  Economist. 
Price  6d.,  or  5s.  per  doz.  for  general  distribution. 

Pbehaps  at  no  age  were  the  calls  for  benevolent  and  charitable  exertions  more 
loud  than  in  the  present  day;  so  great,  in  many  districts,  is  the  depression  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  of  society,  that  many  an  industrious  man  can  scarcely,  with 
all  the  economy  he  is  master  of,  make  both  ends  meet,  or  even  in  some  cases,  es- 
cape from  real  distress.  Epidemic  diseases  rage  around,  and  threaten  at  once, 
to  sweep  off  the  father  or  mother,  or  both,  from  the  bosom  of  an  infant  family; 
and  only  by  the  intervention  of  Divine  Providence  in  their  behalf,  through  the 
means  of  the  benevolent  exertions  of  individuals,  can  the  fatal  effects  be  in  any 
measure  mitigated.  With  something  of  a  view  like  this,  we  conceive,  the  author 
of  this  little  work  has  taken  up  the  matter,  and  brought  together  a  fund  of  useful 
knowledge,  on  almost  every  thing  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  poor. 
And  if  all  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  would  give  this  little  book,  and  as  far 
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as  possible,  promote  the  ineuns  necessary  for  a   practical   use  of  its   contents,   tb« 
beneficial  results  would  soon  become  visible. 

After  tlie  author  has  given  a  few  plain,  practical  remarks  concerning'  cows, 
pig's,  &c.  &c.,  be  proceeds  to  lay  down  some  directions  for  tbe  management  of  a 
cottager's  garden,  of  25  rods  of  ground  ;  tbis  he  divides  into  2|  rods  for  early 
potatoes,  5:j  late  potatoes,  2^  early  cabbages,  2§  late  cabbages,  l^;  savoys,  2^ 
g-reens,  2^  leeks  and  onions,  2^  peas,  \\  beans,  ^  carrots,  |  early  turnips,  1  late 
turnips.  He  says,  "  no  vegetable  answers  better  to  the  cottager  than  good  pota- 
toes, and  one  great  reason  why  people  have  bad  potatoes,  is,  because  they  take 
their  sets  from  tbe  small  potatoes,  tliinking  they  will  do  as  well  to  set;  but  to 
have  fine  crops  of  potatoes,  you  should  always  take  the  eye  from  the  middle  of  the 
best  and  finest  potatoes." 

We  conceive  the  failure  originates,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  sets  taken  from 
small  potatoes  not  being  allowed  a  sufficient  body  to  support  the  eyes  during  the  va- 
rious changes  of  wet  and  drought,'until  they  become  established.  To  remedy  this, 
take  out  all  the  inferior  eyes  from  the  small  potatoes,  and  plant  them  whole,  for  we 
have  found  from  repeated  experience,  that  a  perfect  eye  from  a  small  potatoe,  if  it 
has  a  sufBcient  body,  and  is  not  planted  too  deep,  will  grow  equally  as  good  a  crop 
as  from  a  large  one.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  planting  a  considerable  quan- 
tity for  a  number  of  years,  and  never  yet  failed  of  a  good  crop;  and  we  have 
found  that  a  little  quick  lime,  dug  or  [dougbed  into  the  land,  will  always  insure 
them  of  a  good  quality, 

"  With  respect  to  laying  up  potatoes,  the  following  method  has  been  found  to 
answer  well  : — As  early  in  October  as  they  are  ripe,  dig-  them  up  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble, and  lay  them  in  a  heap,  ridged  up  and  covered  with  stubble  or  straw,  and 
then  again  cover  it  with  earth." 

If  they  are  covered  a  good  thickness  with  soil,  and  in  very  severe  frost,  a  quan- 
tity of  litter,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind  is  laid  over  the  hill,  to  prevent  the  frost  pene- 
trating, the  second  thatching  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

"The  following  are  good  sorts  of  potatoes: — (oy  first  early.  Fox's  Seedling, 
and  Early  Manly;  for  Aycoy/(^earZ_i/,  Nonsuch,  and  Early  Champion,  particularly 
the  last.  Perhaps  the  best  sort  of  all  is  a  new  one,  called  the  Bread-fruit  potatoe, 
with  which  Heligoland  beans  may  be  profitably  cultivated,  by  sowing  them  in  the 
channels  with  the  potatoes  ;  they  ripen  at  the  same  time  without  injuring  the  crop 
of  potatoes.  While  potatoe  plants  are  small,  any  quick  growing  crop  may  be 
planted  in  the  spaces  they  will  occupy  when  full  grown;  Early  potatoes  should 
be  planted  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  March.  Some  late  potatoes  should  be 
planted  at  the  same  time,  and  the  rest  in  April." 

We  conceive  Early  Kidneys  would  be  among  the  best  for  early  planting,  and  to 
succeed  them.  Champions  and  Bread-fruits;  and  if  the  winter  crops  should  not  be 
got  in  till  the  middle  of  May,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  crop  if  properly  managed 
We  conceive,  the  directions  for  sowing  and  planting,   which  follow,  are  upon  the 
whole  very  good. 

The  sorts  of  Apples  recommended  are  "  Hawthorndeau,  Royal  Codlin,  Pear- 
main,  Grey  Russet,  and  Ribstone  Pippin."  This  last,  though  an  excellent  fruit, 
we  have  found  in  many  soils  and  situations,  to  be  a  very  shy  bearei  ;  we  should 
ratjjer  recommend  either  the  Keswick  Codlin,  Fearne's  Pippin,  or  Minshul  Crab 
instead  The  former  of  these,  though  no  keeper,  will  yet  bear  very  heavy  crops, 
itnd  the  two  latter  are  not  bad  keepers,  and    bear   well   in   any  situation. 

Many  useful  recipes  of  different  kinds  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  work,  and 
reader  it  a  very  useful  tract  for  general  distribution. 
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5'. — Flora  and  Pomona.     By  C.  Mc.Intosh,  C.M.H.S.,  &c.  8vo. 
coloured,  Is.Srf. 

Part  28j  Por  February,  contains 

Isoiuma  AxHldris,  Aiillary-ftowered  Isofoma.— (Lobefi^ceae.)— This  is  a  very 
pretty  greenhouse  annual,  with  purple  flowers,  a  native  of  iSlew  Holland. 
Bigno/iia  grandiflora,  Large-flowering'  Trumpet-flower. — (Bignoniacese.) — 
This  handsome  plant  was  introduced  from  China,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1800. 
It  requires  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse,  although  Mr.  Mc.Intosh  conceives  it 
might  do  in  the  open  air  trained  to  a  wall,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  if  a  little 
protection  was  afforded  it  in  severe  weather. 

Mr.  Mc.Intosh  next  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  having  determined  to  com- 
plete the  Flora  and  Pomona,  in  its  present  form,  he  presumes  he  could  not 
better  close  his  labours  than  by  offering  a  list  of  choice  or  rare  plants;  which 
selection,  added  to  those  already  recommended  in  his  work,  will,  if  properly 
managed,  produce  a  succession  of  bloom  throughout  the  whole  year.  There 
is  also  an  index  to  the  plants  already  figured  and  described  in  the  work. 


Article  II. — Reviews  oJ\  and  Extracts  from^   JVorks  on 
Botany,  S^c. 

1. — Ed\vakd.<?'s  Botanical  Register,    {l^aw  Series)     By  JohiV 
LiNDLEY.  F.R.S.,  &c.     Monthly.     8vo.  4s.  coloured. 

For  February, 
CoNrAiNS  the  Index  to  the  present  volume,  being  the  4th  of  the  New  series, 
and  the  17th  of  the  whole  work;  also  figures  of  the  StemOdia  Chilensisy  Chi- 
lian Stemodia. — (Scrophularinea?) — A  perennial  with  purple  flowers,  a  native 
of  Chili,  where  it  was  gathered  by  the  late  Mr.  M' Rae.  Rlbes  inebrians.  In- 
toxicating Red  Currant. — (Grossul^ceae.) — This  v/d^s  sent  from  New  York,  by 
Messrs.  Floy,  under  the  above  name,  without  any  account  of  its  quality.  Mr. 
Lindley  supposes  its  berries  to  possess  some  narcotic  property.  Broumlowia 
eluta,  Lofty  Brownlowia. — (Tiliacese.) — A  yellow-flov/ering  stove  plant,  with 
fine  showy  broad  leaves.  Percskia  Blco,  Rose-coloured  Pereskia. — (Cac- 
teee.) — A  very  handsome  stove  plant,  with  deep  rose-coloured  flowers;  a 
native  of  the  hottest  parts  of  America.  Gompholobium  tomentdsum.  Downy 
Gompholobium. — (Leguminosse.) — A  little  slender-growing  greenhouse  plant, 
with  pale  yellow  flowers,  a  native  of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Osbeckia  Nepa- 
ievsis,  var.  alblflora.  White-flowered  Nipal  Osbeckia. — (Melastomacese.) — This 
variety  was  raised  by  Messrs  Whitley  and  Co.,  of  Fulham,  and  flowered  with 
them  for  the  first  time,  in  August  last.  Calceolaria  Chiloeusis,  the  Chiloe 

Slipper-flower. — (Scrophularineae.) — This  fine  yellow-flowering  Calceolaria, 
Mr.Lindley  remarks,  will  probably  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  species  in 
our  gardens,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  because  of  its 
being  more  hardy  than  others  of  the  half-shrubby  kind. 
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2. — Botanical  Cabinet.    By  Messrs.  Loddiges.    Monthly.   4to. 
coloured,  o.v.  ;  8yo.  partly  coloured,  2s.6d. 

Part  178,  Foa  Fbbkoary,  coktains 

Habrdnfhu^  pumUiis,  Dwarf  Habran  thus. — (AmaryllideEe.) — Thia  species  grows 
but  to  about  the  height  of  six  inches,  and  produces  bright  red  flowers;  it  was 
lately  introduced  from  Chili.  Escallonia  Jlorib^nda,  Flowery  Escallonia. — 
Escalloniese.) — A  white  flowering  evergreen  shrub,  nearly,  or  quite  hardy, 
introduced  from  Monte  Video,  in  1827.  PolygAla  micrdntha,  [Murdltin  mi- 

erdntha,)  Small-flowered  Milkwort. — (PolygalesE.) — A  well-known  delicate 
greenhouse  plant,  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1800.  Caralliima 
cranulata.  Round-notched  Caralluma. — (Asclepiideas.) — This  is  a  very  hand- 
some species;  the  flowers  have  velvetty-brown  streaks,  on  a  yellow  ground. 
It  was  discovered  on  sandy  mountains,  on  the  right  of  the  Irawaddi  river,  by 
Dr  Wallich;  it  grows  about  six  inches  high,  and  requires  the  stove  heat. 
Aceras  anthropoplwra,  Man-bearing  Aceras. — (OrchideEe.) — This  plant  is  found 
in  England,  in  old  chalk  pits,  or  dry  pastures;  it  is  called  Man  Orchis,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  labellum  to  the  human  arms  and  legs.  Zygopetalon 
maxilldris,  Maxillaria-like  Zygopetalon, — (Orchideae.) — This  beautiful  stove 
plant  was  received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Mr.  F.  Warren,  in  1829 ;  it  is  a 
native  of  Rio  Janiero.  The  flowers  richly  display  the  colours  of  yellow 
purple,  and  velvetty  brown.  Erica  Celsidna,  Cels's  Erica. — (Ericeas.)— An 
old  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses,  being  introduced  about  the  year  1810,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Mr.  Rollisson.  Erica   Limicedna,  superba. — 

This  delicate  variety  was  raised  about  1806,  from  Linnaeus's  Heath;  it  is  now 
pretty   generally  cultivated.  Hunnemdnia  fumariafolia,    Fumaria-leaved 

Hunneraania.  — (Papaveracese.) — This  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  in 
1827,  by  the  late  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  It  has  splendid  yellow  flowers,  and 
flourishes  best  in  the  greenhouse.  Oxdlis  Mauriiidfia.— This  purple  flow- 
ering species,  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  was  introduced  in 
1810;  aod  although  hitlierto  it  has  been  commonly  considered  a  stove  plant, 
Messrs.  Loddiges  have  ascertained  that  it  does  equally  as  well  in  the 
green -house. 

3. — CuRTis'.s  Botanical  Magazine,  &c.    (New  Series)    Edited  by 
Dr.  Hooker.     S.s.bW.  coloured  ;  35.  plain. 

No.  62,  FOR  February,  contains 

Coccoloba  nvifera.  Round-leaved  Sea-side  Grape.— (Polygoneae.) — This  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  grows  to  a  tree  20  feet  or  more  in  height; 
its  flowers  are  fragrant,  the  fruit  pear-shaped,  and  of  a  purple  reddish  colour, 
have  a  sweetish  acid  taste,  and  are  not  much  esteemed,  Geitoiioplesium 
cymomm,  Cymose  Geitonoplesium. — (Asphodeleae.) — A  yellowish  green  flow- 
ering plant,  introduced  from  New  Holland.  Piper  Bete!,  Betel  Pepper. — 
(Piperaceje.) — A  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1804. 
To  the  description  is  appended  an  interesting  account  of  the  uses  made  of  it^ 
by  the  natives.  Grevilleacaleifi,  Blecbnum-leaved?Grevillea. — (Proteacese.) 
— A  red-flowering  greenhouse  plant;  the  young  foliage  and  young  branches 
are  also  beautifully  tinged,    which   gives   the  plant  a  peculiar   richness  of 
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colour.  Grati'jia  tetragona.  Four-sided  Hedge-Hyssop. — (Scrophulariniae,") 
— A  blue  floweriDg  stove  plant,  newly  introduced  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
Sdluia  strktiflora,  Erect-flowered  Sage. — (Labiatje.) — A  red  flowering  stove 
plant,  found  in  Peru,  by  Mr.  Cruckshanks.  Stylidium  scdndem.  Climbing 
Stylidium. — (Stylides.) — A  greenhouse  plant,  with  lilac-coloured  flowers. 


4. — The  British  Flower  Garden.     By  Robert  Swekt,  F.Ti.S. 
8vo,     Monthly.     3s.  coloured  ;  2.v.3o(.  plain. 

No.  34,  FOB  February,  contains 

Lachenalia  mutdlUia,  Changeable-coloured  Lachenalia, — (Asphodelene.)— A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  imported  by  Mr.  Synnot.  Calceolaria 

fVheelcri,  Wheeler's  Hybrid  Slipperwort. — (Scrophularineae.) — A  very  hand- 
some plant,  bearing  flowers  of  a  crimson-velvet  colour  j  it  was  raised  by  Mr. 
G.  Wheeler,  nurseryman,  at  Warminster,  from  the  seed  of  a  hybrid,  produced 
from  C.  purpurea,  fertilized  with  C.  Corymbosa;  this  was  again  fertilized  by 
C.  purpurea.  Spardxis  lineata,  Red-lined  Sparaxis, — (Iridese.) — This  is  a 

very  pretty  species;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  marked  with  pink.  The  Editor 
says  that  he  has  found  all  the  Cape,  Mexican,  and  Chilian  bulbs,  succeed  quite 
well  in  a  warm  dry  border,  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  to  be 
covered  with  a  mat  in  very  wet  or  sharp  frosty  weather.  Narcissus  $tel- 
Idris,  Starry  Narcissus. — (Amaryllidese.) — A  delicate  white  fiowering"specie« 
having  the  crown  margined  with  bright  scarlet. 


5. — The  Botanic  Garden,  &c.    By  B.  Mauxd,  F.L.S.    Monthly. 
Large  paper,  Is.Sd.;    Snwill,  Is. 

No.  86,  FOR  Febrcary,  contains 

ErythrtE'a  aggregita,  Aggregate  Erythrea. — (Gentianeae.) — This  is  a  very 
pretty  plant,  either  for  rock  work  or  pot  culture  ;  it  requires  a  little  protec- 
tion during  very  severe  weather — its  flowers  are  bright  rose-colour.  Erpe- 
Hon  ren/formis,  Spurless  Violet. — (Violarieae.) — A  little  perennial,  introduced 
from  New  Holland,  in  1825.  Anagdllis  IVebhidna,  Webb's  Pimpernel. — 

(Primulacea.) — This  is  a  very  neat  purple  flowering  species,  becoming  pretty 
general  in  most  gardens ;  it  was  discovered  by  P.B.  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  in  1828.  Claytdnia  Sibirica,  Siberian  Claytonia. — (Portulacese.) 
— This  little  white-flowering  plant  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  this  country,  being 
introduced  in  176S. 
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PART   III. NATURAL    HISTORY. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — On  the  Management  of  the  Silk-Worm;  and 
on  growing  Silk,  as  a  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes.    By  A  Horticulturist, 

Gentlemen, 

As  you  dedicate  a  few  pages  of  the  Horticultural  Register 
to  Natural  History,  perhaps  a  short  account  of  the  rearing  of  the  Silk- 
Worm,  with  a,  few  observations  respecting  the  growth  of  Silk  in  this 
country,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  repeated  trials  that  have  taken  place  in  this  country,  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  the  growth  of  silk  as  a  source  of  profit,  ^d 
more  particularly  the  failure  of  the  British,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk 
Company,  of  late  years,  might  silence  any  attempt  to  prosecute  any 
scheme  of  the  like,  again.  Although  I  am  aware  of  these  failures,  still 
I  am  confident  (as  I  have  had  some  experience  in  rearing  the  Silk- 
worm in  this  country)  that  they  will  ultimately  be  successful,  if  prose- 
cuted in  the  way  I  shall  point  out.  I  have  no  idea  that  it  would  yield 
a  profit  to  any  company,  however  persevering,  whose  establishments 
must  necessarily  be  expensive  :  but  it  might  yield  a  profit  to  the  la- 
bourer, who  could  not  meet  with  labour  otherwise. 

It  has  rarely  happened  of  late  years,  that  the  labourer  and  all  his 
family  have  been  in  constant  employ.  It  is  with  a  view  of  employing 
the  unemployed,  tliat  I  venture  to  lay  this  before  you,  that  it  may  in- 
duce the  landed  proprietor  to  find  Mulberry  plants  to  produce  food 
for  the  labourer's  Silk-worms,  and  the  labourer's  unemployed  family 
might  find  labour  at  their  own  risk  of  remuneration,  according  to 
their  success  in  the  rearing  of  the  Silk- worm. 

Before  the  pei'iod  for  hatching  the  Silkworm  arrives,  the  cottager 
should  erect  stages  around  the  apartment  intended  for  the  Silk-worms. 
Few  cottagers  have  much  spare  room,  but  they  must  put  themselves 
to  a  little  inconvenience  for  about  a  month,  when  they  have  a  prospect 
of  being  repaid  for  it.  High  posts  of  wood  should  be  fixed  round  the 
apartment,  about  three  feet  apart,  with  others  exactly  opposite,  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  wall ;  across  these  should  be  nailed 
pieces  of  wood,  about  twenty  inches,  or  two  feet  apart.  These  are 
intended  to  support  the  trays — they  are  made   as  follows  :  Nail  four 
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pieces  of  board  together,  to  form  an  oblong  square,  three  feet  by  two 
and  a  half,  and  three  inches  deep  ;  across  the  bottom,  nail  small  reeds, 
or  thin  laths,  about  an  inch  apart.  These  trays  are  to  be  covered 
with  cartridge  paper,  \v'hen  wanted  for  the  Silk-worm.  A  small  ther- 
mometer is  also  necessary  to  regulate  the  heat. 

The  method  herein  detailed  in  rearing  the  Silk-worm,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  recommended  by  Count  Dandolo,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
that  subject,  and  is  proved  by  experience. 

Previous  to  the  hatching  of  the  Silk-worms,  the  eggs  should  be  de- 
tached fi'om  the  linen  cloth,  or  paper,  upon  which  they  were  deposited. 
The  cloth,  or  paper,  should  be  put  in  a  pail  of  cold  water,  and  remain 
for  six  or  eight  minutes,  to  dissolve  the  gummy  substance  by  which 
the  eggs  are  stuck  to  the  cloth.  They  are  then  taken  out,  held  up  to 
drain  a  little,  and  then  spread  on  a  table.  The  eggs  are  scraped  off 
with  a  table-laiife,  with  great  care,  otherwise  you  may  injure  them. 
Put  them  in  a  basin  with  cold  water,  stir  them  about  to  wash  off  any 
of  the  matter  remaining  deposited  by  the  Moths,  pour  off  the  water, 
and  spread  the  eggs  on  a  cloth  to  dry.  Observe  to  skim  off  the  eggs 
that  swim  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  throw  them  awa)',  as  they  are 
not  good.  After  the  eggs  are  perfectly  dry,  spread  thera  on  a  plate, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  place  them  in  a  dry,  cold,  airy  place, 
until  the  time  you  wish  to  hatch  them,  arrives.  You  must  stir  them 
about  occasionally.  They  may  be  hatched  without  taking  them  off 
the  cloth,  but  the  above  method  is  preferable. 

The  greatest  obstacle  we  have  to  contend  with  in  this  country  is  our 
variable  climate,  in  its  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold;  and  the  gi-eat 
danger  is,  that  the  Worms  hatch  before  there  is  a  proper  supply  of 
food  for  them.  To  guard  against  that,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ; 
they  ought  to  be  kept  in  as  cold  a  place  as  possible,  and  free  from  damp, 
as  it  is  very  pernicious,  and  not  brought  into  the  warmth  to  hatch  be- 
fore the  middle  of  June, — the  weather  then,  is  generally  more  settled, 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  for 
them. 

About  half-an-ounce  of  eggi^,  which  will  produce  nearly  20000,  will 
be  as  many  as  any  cottager  can  have  conveniency  for  rearing.  The 
above  quantity  should  be  put  on  a  paper  tray,  (a  piece  of  paper  folded 
up  at  the  sides)  about  five  inches  square ;  the  heat  required  for  hatch- 
ing them  is  about  70  degrees. — It  is  impossible  to  say  the  exact  time 
that  will  be  required  in  the  hatching  of  them,  as  that  depends  on  the 
•degree  of  temperature  they  have  been  kept  in  previously.  The  first 
day's  hatching  should  be  throwTi  away,  as  they  are  generally  h\v  in 
number.  A  piece  of  writing  paper  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  should 
be  })ut  over  the  eggsi,  for  the  Worms  as  they  hatch,  to  crawl  through ; 
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and  on  the  paper,  small  twigs  of  mulberry  with  the  leaves  on,  should  be 
spread.  As  soon  as  the  Worms  get  through  the  holes,  they  immedi- 
ately get  on  the  twigs,  which,  when  covered,  remove  to  another  paper 
tray,  about  fifteen  inches  square;  more  twigs  should  be  placed  over 
the  egg's,  and  removed  as  soon  as  loaded  with  Worms,  all  the  time  they 
continue  to  hatch  for  the  day: — the  time  of  hatching  is  generally  from 
5  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  about  three  days,  the  principal  part 
of  the  eggs  will  be  hatched,  and  each  day's  hatching  should  be  placed 
on  a  separate  tray,  observing  to  place  them  in  the  middle  of  the  tray 
so  as  to  occupy  about  one-fourth ;  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  they 
were  hatched,  should  be  noted  down,  so  as  to  prevent  confusion 
afterwards. 

As  soon  as  the  Worms  have  done  coming  forth  for  the  day,  and  are 
removed,  they  should  have  a  little  food  given  them,  viz. — a  few  young 
leaves  chopped  very  fine,  and  sprinkled  over  them, — it  must  be  given 
to  them  in  very  small  quantities.  They  ought  to  be  fed  at  least  four 
times  a  day, — the  first  meal,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  then  at 
nine,  again  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  lastly,  at  nine  in  the  evening; 
between  these  times  of  feeding,  a  sprinkling  may  be  given;  as  a  little 
at  once,  and  often,  is  the  best  way  of  feeding  the  Silk-worm. 

If  I  were  to  enter  minutely  into  the  subject,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
state  the  quantity  of  leaves  required  for  each  day's  consumption,  but 
that  would  swell  this  paper  to  a  greater  length  than  is  necessary;  suf- 
fice it  to  say, — the  quantity  of  leaves  given,  should  increase  at  every 
feed,  up  to  the  fifth  day,  and  the  chopped  leaves  should  be  spread  a 
little  wider  every  time  they  are  fed,  so  that  as  the  Worms  increase  in 
size,  they  may  have  more  room  to  feed ;  on  the  sixth,  a  less  quantity  of 
food  should  be  given  them ;  on  the  seventh,  little  will  be  required ;  and 
on  the  eighth,  they  will  become  torp-d,  and  cast  their  skins ;  probably, 
it  will  be  the  next  day  before  they  are  fit  to  remove  to  another  tray. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  giving  them  dry  leaves, — they  ought  to  be 
gathered  some  hours  before  they  are  used. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  the  time  of  moulting  or  casting  their  skins, 
depends  entirely  on  the  temperature  in  which  they  have  been  kept ;  in 
the  above  time,  the  thermometer  should  range  between  68  and  72 
degrees ;  but  if  kept  up  to  75  degrees,  they  would  cast  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day,  in  fact  the  hotter  they  are  kept,  the  more  vapid  their 
growth,  and  they  consequently  go  through  their  changes  more  quickly; 
but  the  risk  is  greater. 

The  time  taken,  as  stated  above,  will  nearly  correspond  with  the 
degree  of  heat  that  the  cottager  may  command  in  this  uncertain 
climate,  and  as  low  as  they  can,  be  reared  in  with  any  degi'ce  of 
success. 
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The  Second  Age,— the  dth  day  of  rearing. 
On  the  morning  of  this  day  they  will  have  cast  their  skins,  and  re- 
quire food.  As  on  the  beginning  of  the  former  age,  twigs  should  be 
laid  over  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  loaded  with  Worms  remove 
them  to  clean  paper  trays  ready  prepared  for  them.  In  this  age  they 
will  require  double  the  space  to  grow  in,  as  they  increase  so  much 
more  in  size;  they  must  be  laid  in  squares,  about  one-fourth  the  space 
they  will  till  during  this  age;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  enlarge  the 
squares  every  time  they  are  fed.  Due  attention  must  be  paid  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  food  given,  up  to  the  fourth  day;  on  the  fifth  day  they 
will  require  but  little,  and  on  the  sixth  little  or  none,  as  they  will  be- 
come torpid:  in  this  age  the  leaves  need  not  be  cut  quite  so  fine. — 
They  will  consume  double  the  quantity,  and  in  less  time.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  apartment  should  be  kept  as  regular  as  possible,  and  it 
must  be  well  ventilated,  but  no  strong  ciiiTent  of  air  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  over  the  Worms;  and  when  the  sun  shines,  a  blind  should  be 
hung  up  against  the  window,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  very  hurtful 
to  them. 

The  Third  Age, — the  loth  day  of  rearing. 
In  this  age,  the  Worms  increase  so  ftiuch  in  size,  that  more  than  dou- 
ble the  space  will  be  required  to  what  they  had  last  age,  and  four 
times  the  quantity  of  food.  As  soon  as  the  Worms  are  revived,  re- 
move them  to  clean  trays,  as  explained  in  former  ages :  increase  their 
food  up  to  the  fifth  day.  The  sixth  day,  half  the  quantity  will  suffice 
as  given  last  day;  and  on  the  seventh  little  none,  as  they  will  be- 
gin to  cast  their  skins,  and  enter  upon  theirtr,  urth  age. 

The  Fourth  Age, — the  21st  day  of  rearing. 
In  this  age  they  v^'ill  consume  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  leaves 
as  given  last  age ;  they  should  be  older,  and  not  cut  so  fine,  and  will 
require  rather  more  than  double  the  extent  of  tray.  Remove  them  as 
in  the  last  ages,  on  clean  trays,  and  every  time  they  are  fed  increase 
the  quantity  of  food  up  to  the  fifth  day.  The  sixth  day,  about  half 
the  quantity,  and  on  the  seventh  day  little  or  none,  as  they  go  through 
their  last  moulting,  and  enter  upon  their  last  and  most  precarious  stage 
as  Silk-worms. 

If  the  weather  be  cold,  a  fire  should  be  kept  up ;  but  be  careful  of 
smoke,  as  it  is  very  hurtful.  If  the  weather  be  favourable,  blazes  of 
wood  shavings,  or  light  wood,  should  occasionally  be  had  recourse  to, 
to  agitate  and  renew  the  air  within,  and  to  check  any  bad  unpleasant 
smell,  and  carry  off  any  damp. 
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The  Fifth  Age, — the  27th  dag  of  rearing. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  the  longest  and  most  dangerous  age  of 
the  Silk-worm,  and  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  not  only  to  the 
feeding,  but  to  the  ventilating,  to  keep  up  a  regular  temperature,  and 
prevent  dampness  and  noxious  air.  Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to 
clean  the  trays  of  the  excrement  of  the  Worm  and  the  refuse  leaves 
every  morning;   for  cleanliness  is  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

The  thermometer  should  be  kept  up  to  68  degrees,  or  perhaps  va- 
rying from  65  to  75  degrees,  but  not  under  65  if  possible.  A  Hy  • 
grometer  is  a  most  useful  instrument  to  measure  the  humidity  of  the 
apartment,  as  a  dry  atmosphere  is  of  great  importance,  and  dampness 
may  be  considered  the  greatest  bar  to  success  in  rearing  the  Silk-worm 
in  this  country.  If  a  hygrometer  cannot  be  had,  a  little  salt  placed  in 
a  dish  will  show  when  there  is  any  appearance  of  dampness  ;  when  there 
is  the  least  indication,  blazes  of  wood-shavings,  or  small  wood,  should 
be  had  recourse  to,  until  the  dampness  disappears  ;  or  if  a  fire  is  requi- 
red to  maintain  a  heat  as  well,  billets  of  wood,  or  coal,  must  be  used. 
If  ventilating  and  blazing  fires  are  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  noxious 
air  arising  from  diseased  Worms  or  other  causes,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  kill  it,  which  may  be  done  with  the  following  ingredients:  with  2  oz. 
of  salt,  mix  1  oz.  of  powder  of  black  oxyde  of  manganese  ;  put  this  mix- 
ture in  a  wine  bottle,  with  2  oz.  of  water,  stir  it  about,  then  cork  it  well, 
until  you  want  to  use  it;  procure  also  about  half-a-pound  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  it  near  the  fire.  When  it  is 
required  to  kill  the  noxious  air,  pour  a  little  of  the  sulphuric  acid, — say 
about  a  tea-spoonful,  into  the  bottle  containing  the  mixture  of  black 
oxyde  of  manganese ;  a  light  vapour  will  issue  from  it.  The  bottle 
should  be  moved  up  and  down  the  apartment :  this  should  be  repeated 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  bottle  must  be  well  corked  when 
not  in  use.  Always  when  the  cork  is  drawn,  hold  it  as  far  from  you  as 
you  can,  as  the  vapour  is  very  searching,  and  rather  dangerous:  when 
you  fumigate,  add  a  little  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  so  much  as  at 
first.  Should  the  substance  in  the  bottle  harden,  add  a  little  water,  and 
stir  it  about. 

In  this  last  age,  the  Silk-worms  should  be  fed  with  full  grown  leaves, 
and  given  whole  ;  the  quantity  they  will  require,  if  they  succeed  well, 
will  be  about  four  times  what  they  consumed  the  last  four  ages.  They 
must  be  given  perfectly  dry,  and  a  stock  of  leaves  should  be  kept  always 
on  hand,  in  case  of  wet  weather.  If  they  are  two  days  old  they  will 
answer  very  well,  but  must  be  kept  dry,  a  little  spread  out,  and  turned 
occasionally,  to  prevent  them  from  sweating,  and  the  top  leaves  from 
shrivelling.  Up  to  the  sixth  day  they  will  consume  an  immense  quantity 
of  leaves,  increasing  the  quantity  every  time  you  feed.     On  the  morning 
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of  every  day  they  should  be  removed  to  clean  trays:  the  best  time  to 
remove  them  is  immediately  after  the  first  feed.  As  soon  as  they  get 
upon  the  leaves  or  twigs,  remove  them  to  the  clean  trays — it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  a  few  of  the  large  worms  with  the  hand,  or  it  is 
better  to  take  them  up  with  a  quill,  as  the  less  you  touch  them  the 
better,  our  hands  being  so  much  warmer  than  their  bodies,  are  very 
hurtful  to  them. — The  paper  trays  used  the  first  day,  will  answer  for 
the  third,  and  so  on.  For  the  seventh  day,  a  less  quantity  of  leaves  will 
be  required  than  on  the  former  day,  and  the  eighth  day,  still  less  ;  the 
ninth  day  very  few  will  be  required,  but  observe  to  give  them  as  much 
as  they  will  consume  at  all  times,  now  in  particular  :  on  the  tenth  day 
a  sprinkling  of  leaves  may  be  given.  On  this  day  most  of  the  Worms 
will  shew  symptoms  of  rising ;  they  become  of  a  transparent  colour, 
restless,  move  about  without  eating,  rearing  their  heads,  as  if  looking  out 
for  something,  and  get  along  the  sides  of  the  trays.  When  such  is  the 
case,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  going  to  prepare  to  spin  their  silk. 
As  soon  as  they  show  the  above  signs,  small  twigs  of  birch,  or  bunches 
of  heath,  should  be  got  in  readiness,  and  stuck  round  the  sides  and 
backs  of  the  trays,  meeting  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  an  alcove :  the  front 
should  be  left  open  that  you  can  sweep  up  the  litter,  and  assist  some  of 
the  Worms  to  rise ;  but  most  of  them  will  get  upon  the  branches  with- 
out any  assistance.  Some  of  the  Worms  may  be  two  or  three  days 
later  than  the  others  in  rising :  if  any  remain  after  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  they  should  be  collected  and  put  on  a  tray  by  themselves,  or  other- 
wise thrown  away.  From  the  hatching  of  the  Silk-worm  to  the  time 
they  rise,  will  occupy  about  thirty-six  days. 

Various  are  the  diseases  incident  to  the  Silk-worm,  through  bad  ma- 
nagement, but  I  cannot  go  into  particulars,  as  it  woild  take  up  too  much 
space.  As  soon  as  any  diseased  Worms  appear,  they  should  be  picked 
out  immediately  and  thrown  away. 

Tlie  sixth  atje  of  the  Silk- worm. 
About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  alter  the  Worms  begin  to  spin,  the  cocoons 
may  be  gathered.  The  bunches  of  birch  or  heath,  should  be  taken 
down,  and  tlie  cocoons  picked  off  and  put  in  a  basket :  at  this  time  also 
the  floss,  or  loose  silk,  that  attaches  the  cocoon  to  the  branches  should 
be  picked  off.  The  cocoon  should  be  sold,  or  the  silk  immediately 
wound  off ;  or  if  they  are  to  be  kept  some  time,  they  should  be  steamed, 
to  kill  the  chrysalis,  otherwise  on  becoming  a  moth  it  will  eat  through 
the  silk,  and  of  course  spoil  it.  Before  the  cocoons  are  steamed,  a  few 
of  the  best  should  be  picked  out  for  seed.  There  is  no  sure  sign  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  cocoon  that  contains  the  male  from  the  female  moth  : 
the  only  way  is  to  pick  out  the  most  compact  and  well  formed.  It  takes 
nearly  200  moths,  male  and  female,  to  produce  one  ounce  of  eggs. 
Vol.  I,  No.  9.  3  P 
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About  10  or  12  days  after  gathering  the  cocoons,  if  the  thermometer 
stands  about  70  degrees,  the  moth  will  appear.  The  male  and  female 
will  immediately  couple.  The  next  day  the  female  should  be  placed  on 
linen  (it  is  preferable  to  paper)  to  deposit  her  eggs.  In  about  four  or 
five  days  she  will  have  finished  her  work,  and  terminated  her  short  but 
eventful  life.  The  linen  with  the  eggs  should  remain  in  a  dry  airy  place, 
for  about  a  fortnight ;  and  then  be  folded  up  and  put  away  in  as  dry 
and  cold  a  place  as  possible,  but  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 

The  following  is  the  most  simple  method  of  steaming  the  cocoons  : — 
Take  a  tin  saucepan  al'out  18  inches  deep,  and  10  in  diameter,  and  fill 
the  same  with  water,  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  inches  ;  over  that  should  be 
hung,  to  reach  within  about  five  inches  of  the  water,  a  division  of  tin, 
perforated  with  numerous  holes,  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape  above, 
wherein  a  basket  made  to  fit  the  upper  division,  should  be  placed,  filled 
with  cocoons  ;  it  should  be  covered  over  with  a  lid,  made  to  fit  tight,  so 
that  little  or  no  steam  should  escape.  The  water  should  be  made  to  boil 
before  you  place  the  basket  of  cocoons  in  it;  it  should  remain  about  eight 
minutes,  the  water  kept  boiling  all  the  time,  but  not  violently.  Ano- 
ther basket-ful  should  be  in  readiness  to  replace  the  one  taken  out,  and 
so  on  till  you  complete  the  whole.  After  remaining  a  few  minutes  in 
the  basket  they  should  be  spread  out  to  dry,  and  in  about  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  they  will  be  sufficiently  dry  to  put  away. 

The  space  that  will  be  required  for  the  rearing  of  the  produce  of  an 
ounce  of  eggs,  will  be, — 

For  the  First  age, about  7  square  feet. 

Second  age, 14       

Third  age, 50       

Fourth  age, 120       

Fifth  age, 360       

The  quantity  of  leaves  which  will  be  required,  is — 

For  the  First  age, about  6  pounds  weight. 

Second  age, 12       

Third  age, 50       

Fourth  age, 150       

Fifth  age....... 1000       

As  this  is  intended  for  the  cottager  {  give  it  in  as  plain  and  economi- 
cal a  way  as  possible,  so  that  every  article  used,  may  be  wilhin  the  reach 
of  the  most  humble. 

I  now  come  to  make  a  few  observations  with  respect  to  the  supply  of 
food  to  be  obtained,  to  rear  this  singular  and  most  useful  insect,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  can  be  very  easily  accomplished. 

Many  have  been  the  experiments  to  find  out  a  substitute  for  the  Mul- 
berry, but  none  as  yet  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  We 
must  therefore  look  to  the  Black  Mulberry,  {Morus  niyrn,)  or  the 
White  Mulberry.   {Morvs  alba,)   as  the  only   trees  likely  to  answer. 
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The  Black  Mulberry  is  well  known  to  be  but  of  slow  growth,  (most  of 
the  large  Mulberry  trees  about  London  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  he  attempted  the  growth  of  silk  in  this 
country,)  and  indeed,  cultivated  in  very  few  countries,  for  the  sake  of 
its  leaves  as  food  of  Silk-worms, — Spain  and  Sicily  excepted. 

The  White  Mulberry  is  much  preferable  to  the  Black,  as  being  of 
much  quicker  growth,  comes  earlier  into  leaf,  and  the  Silk-worms  when 
fed  upon  it,  produce  much  finer  silk.  It  is  therefore  the  White  Mul- 
berry that  we  have  to  look  to  for  a  supply  of  food  for  our  Silk-worms. 

With  respect  to  its  growing  vigorously  in  this  country,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt,  as  various  experiments  have  been  tried  of  late  years,  and 
where  they  have  made  shoots  in  one  season,  in  many  instances,  from 
6  to  8  feet  in  length,  'J'hey  are  of  easy  culture,  and  will  grow  in  any 
dry  loam,  or  light  sandy  soil ;  but  the  richer  the  soil  the  more  vigorous 
their  growth.  They  make  excellent  hedges,  and  in  that  case  I  call  the 
attention  of  landed  proprietors,  that  where  they  plant  hedges,  to  substi- 
tute the  White  Mulberry  in  the  place  of  Quick,  (particularly  in  favour- 
able situations,)  it  will  bear  the  same  treatment,  and  would  yield  a 
supply  of  food  for  the  cottagers'  Silk-worms.  It  may  be  asked.  Where 
can  a  supply  of  White  Mulberry  plants  be  had,  but  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pense ?  In  answer,  they  can  he  supplied  at  a  price  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  Quick.  Suppose  a  landed  proprietor  should  procure  a 
quantity  of  one,  or  two-year-old  seedlings  from  France,  where  they  can 
be  purchased  for  about  the  price  of  Quick  in  this  country.  The  carriage 
would  !  e  the  principal  difference,  and  that  would  be  no  great  sum. 
The  strongest  might  be  planted  at  once,  in  the  same  manner  as  Quick, 
and  the  smaller  bedded  out  in  the  nursery  for  a  year  or  two  ;  also  seed 
might  be  had  and  sown  in  the  natural  ground,  or  in  a  slight  hot-bed, 
and  transplanted  ;  by  that  means  a  quantity  of  plants  might  be  obtained 
at  a  cheap  rate.  The  landed  proprietor  might  supply  his  tenants  with 
Mulberry  plants,  to  plant  hedges  where  wanted,  in  favourable  situations, 
and  the  labourer  might  root  out  the  Quick  hedges  that  surround  his  gar- 
den, and  plant  the  White  Mulberry.  There  are  many  improved  varieties 
of  the  White  Mulberry  cultivated  in  France  and  Italy,  that  produce  very 
large  leaves,  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  their  merits,  as 
they  would  not  suit  this  climate  so  well  as^  the  common  seedling  White 
Mulberry. 

I  therefore  conclude,  that  I  sincerely  hope  some  spirited  land-holder 
will  try  the  experiment,  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  much  good  to  be  done 
at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and  of  opening  a  new  road  to  industry  among 
the  labouring  classes  of  this  country. 

A    HoRTICULTUniST. 
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Article  II. — On  the  Study  of  Entomology,  as  suitable  for 
young  Gardeners.     By  RusTlcus. 

Continned  from'  page  374. 

Family  II. — Brachinidce. — This  family  contains  9  genera,  di\'ide(l 
into  34  different  f^[)ecies.  The  most  remarkable,  is  the  Bombardier, 
Brachinus  crepitans,    [fig.  6*7]    It  is  known  by  its  head  67 

and  thorax,  (fore-part  of  its  body)  being  brick-red, 
and  the  rest  part  of  the  body,  of  a  deep  blackish- 
blue.  When  any  person  attempts  to  calch  it,  a  dis- 
charge is  given,  resembling  the  sound  of  a  pop-gun 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  smoke,  of  which  it  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  bladder  containing  sufficient  (accordinor  to 
Rolander)  to  fire  off  as  many  as  20  shots  successively ; 
and  when  pursued  by  its  deadly  enemy,  the  Calosomn  a.c.  sc. 

inquisitor,  so  much  its  superior  both  in  size  and  strength,  it  uses  this, 
as  the  only  means  in  its  power,  to  escape  from  its  destroyer. — If  this 
smoke  gets  into  a  person's  eyes  it  makes  them  smart  as  if  bathed  with 
brandy.  The  B.  displesor,  can  direct  its  smoke,  according  to  M. 
Dufour,  to  any  particular  point,  by  bending  itself  in  the  required  direc- 
tion. M.  Dufour  also  informs  us,  in  bis  "Annales  de  Museum,"  18, 
page  70,  that  the  smoke  has  a  pungent  odour,  similar  to  nitric  acid, 
that  it  is  caustic,  and  reddens  white  paper. 

Family  III. — Sca-ritidce. — Contains  5  genera. 
They  ai-e  to  be  found  in  various  situations,  some* 
of  them  burrowing  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the 
ground,  and  others  getting  under  rubbish,  &c. 
The  DyscTiiritis  inermis,  (Curtis)  [fig.  68]  is 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with :  Mr.  Curtis  has  no  re- 
collection where  he  obtained  his  specimen. — British 
Entomology,  vol.  8,  page  35-1. 

Family  IV. — Carahid^. — Characterised  by  ce- 
taceous or  bristly  antennae  or  horns,  and  by  the  shape 
of  the  thorax,  which  resembles  a  heart  with  the  point  *-^-  '"^• 

cut  off,  and  margined. — Syst.  Nat.  page  668.  Their  eggs  are  depo- 
sited under  ground  and  in  decayed  trees,  whei-e  the  larvae  reside  until 
they  are  metamorphosed ;  they  are  prejudicial  to  gardens,  durino-  the 
caterpillar  state;  feeding  on  the  roots  of  different  sorts  of  vegetation. 
The  perfect  beetles  of  several  species  of  Carabtis,  may  be  occasionally 
met  with  in  celery  trenches.  They  are  subject  to  change  colour,  par- 
ticularly the  C.  arvensis,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  of  a  copper 
colour,  at  others,  resembling  brass,  at  others  green  or  blue,  and   even 
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sometimes  black.  The  insect?  of  this  family,  like  their  predece'^sors, 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  vegetables,  but  destroy  and  eat  all 
kinds  of  insects  they  can  overcome;  and  the  C.  auratus,  is  sup- 
posed to  destroy  more  Cockchaft'ers,  (^Melolontha  vulrjaris)  than  all  its 
other  enemies  put  together;  it  attacks  and  kills  the  females  at  the  time 
of  oviposition,  or  egg-laying, — thus  preventing  the  birth  of  thousands 
of  young  grubs.  The  C.  nitreus,  chiefly  inhabits  heath.  This  fa- 
mily contains  8  genera,  all  of  similar  rapacious  habits,  amongst  which 
are  the  famous  Calosoma  sycophanta,  and  inquisUor,  [figs.  69  &  70] 
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70 
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The  larv'fe  of  the  former,  not  only  devour — to  a  degree  of  gluttony, 
other  insects  that  fall  in  their  way,  but  likewise  show  a  disposition  to 
eat  one  another,  and  when  their  appetites  are  satisfied,  to  wantonly 
destroy  each  other ;  they  are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  vora- 
cious grubs  upon  record ;  and  the  latter  one,  is  most  remarkable  for 
its  determined  manner  of  hunting  its  prey,  (particularly  the  little 
Bombardier,  (^BrachinjtrS  crepitans,)  when  in  the  perfect,  or  beetle 
state. 

Family  V. — Harpalidce.  (Imps,  Sun-shiners,  &c.) — This  family 
contains  40  genera.  The  species  that  has  created  the  most  alarm 
amongst  agriculturists,  is  the  Zahrus  gibhus, 
[fig.  71]  which  was  supposed,  both  when  in  its 
grub  and  perfect  state,  to  be  a  great  destroj'er 
of  corn. — In  1813,  no  less  than  230  acres  of 
young  wheat  were  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  it.  It  was  also  supposed  to  be  the  same 
insect  which  caused  such  great  destruction 
amongst  the  corn  in  Italy,  in  1776.  Mr. 
Stephens,  howevei-,  in  his  Illustrations,  Vol.  1, 
jtages    4   and    140,   thinks  it   unjustly  blamed, 
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and  in  its  vindication  proA'es  it  to  be  a  cannibal  or  insect-eater,  and 
therefore  conceived  it  probable  that  it  fed  on  the  real  destroyer,  which 
is  a  Chafer,  Melolontlm  ruficoanis,  a  considerable  number  of  which, 
were  found  to  infest  the  corn  fields,  in  company  with  the  Zabrvs, 
the  latter  of  which,  Mr.  Stephens  thinks,  instead  of  being  depreda- 
tors, actually  prevented  the  Chafer  from  becoming  more  numerous, 
and  consequently  more  destructive.  Another  interesting  insect  in  this 
family  is  the  Ancliomenus  prminer,vAi\ch.,  like  the  Bombardier,  com- 
bats its  enemies  with  both  smoke  and  noise. 

Family  VI. — BembiidiciT. — Contains  10  genera.  The  genus 
Bemhidium,  may  be  found  in  humid  places,  as  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  ponds. 

Familv  VII. — ElaphridfE. — Contains  3  genera.  The  Blethiza 
muhipunctata,  or  Many-Spotted  Blethiza,  may  be  met  with  in  mo- 
rasses. 

.  (^To  be  Continued.') 


Article  III. — On  the  Causes  of  Sterility  in  some  species  of 
Cherry.     Communicated  by  Professor  Rennie. 

M.  DuTROCHET,  presented  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  of  Paris, 
Reflections  on  the  cause  which  occasions  barrenness  in  certain  species 
of  Cherry.  "These  species,"  says  M.  Dutrochet,  "are  true  hy- 
brids, which  issue  from  the  Common  Cherrj',  (Prunus  cerasus,)  and 
the  Black-heart  Cherry,  or  Mazard,  (Prunus  Avium,)  and  in  all  hy- 
brids there  is  in  general  a  tendency  to  sterility.  This  is  not  less  true 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  in  the  animal  kingdom,  although  the 
fact  is  not  so  generally  known."  M.  Dutrochet  has  been  occupied  in 
searching  into  the  immediate  causes  of  this  sterility  in  Cherry  trees, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  subject  to  fall  off,  and  has  discovered,  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  flowers  of  these  ti'ees  have  stamina  unprovided  with 
pollen, — that  their  antheree  form  a  compact  and  clammy  mass,  which 
doies  not  pulverize  into  a  fertilizing  dust,  as  is  the  case  in  productive 
species. — Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 

J.  R. 
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REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


]. — British  Entomology.  Rv  Jtuix  CrnTis,  F.L.S.  MontLly. 
8vo.      4.s\0f/.  coloured. 

For  February,  1832,  contains 
CEilemera  san»uiiuc6llis, — Order,  Coleoptera ;  Family,  Canthdridce.—'Yhis  hand- 
some insect  is  found  in  the  blossoms  of  the  white-thorn;  the  thorax  is  of  a 
deep-orange  colour,  and  the  elytra  or  wing-cases,  are  of  a  dull  olive-green. 
Damophilu  trifolii.  Trefoil  Thick-horned  Tinea. — Older,  Lejiido/i/cni;  Family, 
Tineida-. — This  is  of  a  shining  metallic  golden-green.  Mr.  Curtis  conceives  it 
to  be  indentical  with  Mr.  Stephens's  D.  trifolii,  but  does  not  appear  certain. 
Cicada  ungUca. — Order , Ho7)idptcra;  Family,  Cicddiidce, — The  Cicado'y  observes 
Mr.  Curtis,  are  very  interesting,  from  their  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
most  celebrated  ancient  poets  and  writers;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that 
whilst  the  Greeks  loved  and  extolled  them  for  their  song,  Virgil  (as  well  as 
more  modern  writers)  execrated  them  for  their  noise.  The  species  of  this 
genus,  are  distributed  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  globe,  from  Europe  to  Brazil, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Holland,  China,  and  the  intermediate  countries. 
Mr.  Curtis  believes  that  no  other  species  has  been  found  so  far  north,  as  the 
C.  diiglica.  He  suspects  the  larvae  to  feed  on  the  roots  of  fern,  and  supposes  the 
perfect  insect  to  be  without  song.  Phyfumyza   luterciUs, — Order,  Diptera ; 

Family,  MiUcidce, — The  larvae  and  pupaa  of  this  insect  were  discovered  in  the 
flower  of  the  Corn  Feverfew,  {Pyrutliruin  iiwd&nnn,)  by  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Harris. 
The  flies  were  produced,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  October, 

2. — -Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.  By  Robert 
Jameson,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Lecturer  on 
Mineralogy,  &c.     Quarterly.     8vo.  Is.GJ. 

T'ast  Extent  of  the  Earthquake,  in  1827. 
On  the  16th  of  November,  1827,  a  violent  earthquake  was  felt  at  Santa-F6- 
de-Bcgota,  in  Colombia,  and  on  the  same  day  at  Ochotsk,  in  Siberia. — It  is 
stated  November  17th,  in  Siberia,  which  however,  considering  the  relative 
geographical  situation,  is  the  same  day  as  at  Santa-Fe-de-Bogota.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  the  direction  of  the  earthquake,  in  Colombia,  was  from 
SE.  to  NW,,  and  that  this  direction  points  towards  Siberia.  Not  less  inter- 
esting is  the  circumstance,  that  the  line  from  Colombia  to  Siberia,  strikes  the 
most  remarkable  volcanic  region  in  Mexico,  and  is  parallel  to  the  principal 
range  of  American  mountains. 

This  may  be  viewed  as  a  proof  that  the  operation  of  earthquakes  is  propagated 
in  a  linear  direction  ;  it  may  be  in  great  rents,  or  according  to  the  arrangement' 
of  chains  of  mountains,  strata,  or  rocks.     It  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the 
great  depth  at  which  the  process  which  gives  rise  to  earthquakes,  is  carried  on. 
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PART    V. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL -HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


Annual  List  op  Fkuit-Tbebs  and  Flowers. — Gen  tlemen,  observing  in  your 
last  number  of  the  Horticultural  Peg-ister,  in  answer  to  a  question  there  askeu, 
that  the  I2tb  number  would  coini>lete  the  First  Volume,  and  contain  the  index  ; 
and  finding  on  reference  to  the  introduction  in  No.  1,  pag-e  3,  that  you  propo.se 
'*  furnishing  your  readers,  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  with  a  list  of  all  fruils  and 
flowers  which  have  been  previously  named  in  it,  and  which  you  consider  most 
worthy  of  attention,  in  addition  to  which,  you  propose  giving  a  general  list  of  ull 
the  best  fruits  and  vegetables  in  cultivation;"  and  I  hope  you  will  include  liow- 
ers  whether  old  or  new,  as  well  annuals  as  others,  "so  that  any  one  wishing  to 
make  a  selection  for  a  small  or  large  garden,  will  see  at  once  which  are  consi- 
dered most  desirable."  I  certainly  think  with  you,  an  annual  list  of  this  kind, 
will  be  a  great  acquisition,  particularly  to  amateurs,  and  those  who  keep  the 
management  of  their  little  spot  of  garden-ground  in  their  own  hands,  like  luyself ; 
but  as  a  subscriber  to  your  Register  from  its  commencement,  and  intending  to  con- 
tinue so,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  think  the  time  the  lists  &c.  will  come  out  with 
the  12th  number,  in  June,  this  year,  and  consequently  the  same  every  year,  (as  I 
suppose  each  volume  will  be  of  the  same  size,  12  numbers,)  a  most  inconvenient 
one,  as  most  seeds  will  be  provided  and  in  the  ground  before  that  time;  it  will 
throw  any  person,  wishing  to  make  a  selection  from  your  lists,  a  season  back, 
when  he  would  wish  to  reap  the  earliest  possible  advantage  from  the  lists.  Now 
give  nie  leave  to  suggest,  that  I  think  the  December  n\imber  would  be  much  pre- 
ferable for  completing  the  volume,  and  containing  the  list,  &c.,  as  we  should 
then  be  enabled  to  make  a  selection,  and  provide  seeds,  plants,  &c.,  in  good  time 
before  the  season  commenced,  when  they  would  be  required.  If  you  could  there- 
fore manage  to  give  the  promised  lists,  &c.,  and  index  for  the  first  6  numbers  to 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  your  next  month's  Register,  or  if  the  time  would 
not  permit,  even  in  the  one  for  April,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  many, 
and  no  inconvenience  to  any  one,  as  the  first  six  numbers  might  be  bound  up  in  a 
thin  volume,  or  the  lists  and  selections  might  be  given  in  either  of  these  two  num- 
bers, and  the  general  index  deferred  till  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
whole  18  numbers  bound  up  as  one  volume,  wliich  would  not  be  an  inconve- 
nient size,  being  very  little  thicker  than  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine.  In 
giving  the  lists  of  flowers,  or  the  selection  of  the  most  desirable,  (particularly 
annuals,)  I  suggest  it  would  be  an  improvement,  (if  not  your  present  intention  of 
doing  so,  and  not  causing  you  much  extra  trouble,)  to  give  the  height,  time  of 
blowing,  continuance  in  bloom,  colour  of  the  flower,  and  whether  hardy  or  tender, 
annual  or  perennial,  and  bow  raised  ;  this  I  think  might  be  easily  done,  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants. 
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As  a  correspondent,  I.  C.  K.,  lias  siig-o-ested  jour  eiuieavoiiring  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  your  suhscribers  in  respect  of  g-ivin^  portraits,  I  beg' 
to  sny,  I  anj  one  of  those  vvho  woulJ  prefer  seeing-  a  coloured  fig-ure  now  and 
then  (if  it  could  he  compassed  by  so  cheap  a  publication  as  yours,)  of  some  fine 
plant,  or  a  plate  of  Florists'  flowers,  like  the  one  in  Loudon's  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine, No.  11.  page  332,  or  if  more  economical^  two  or  three  flowers  g'rouped 
together,  to  that  of  portrails. 

I  think  the  idea  of  your  correspondents,  C,  B.  &.  B.,  on  kreping  eacli  subject 
di-stinct,  (even  if  bound  up  in  one  volume,)  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  a  good 
one.  I  think  it  would  also  be  an  acquisition  to  many,  if,  in  your  reviews  of  Bo- 
tanical works,  the  continuance  in  bloom  of  those  flowers  you  would  recommend  as 
showy  and  ornameutul,  was  given,  as  persons  having  only  small  collections,  are 
anxious  to  have  those  that  continue  longest  in  bloom  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a 
little  improvement  if  the  month  was  printed  at  the  top  of  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
Naturalist's  and  Horticultural  Calendars,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning-  of  these  ar- 
ticles, for  easier  reference  when  hound  up. 

Merely  throwing-  hastily  together  the  above  hints,  as  points  for  the  considera- 
tion of  your  superior  judgment,  and  with  every  wish  for  the  success  of  your  work, 

I  am  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
Februunj  9.  1832.  G.   W.  E. 

Remarks. — Gentlexeii,  as  in  yo\ir  introduction,  you  invite  communications,  I 
proceed  without  further  ceremony  to  state  what  occurs  to  me  on  a  regular  perusal 
of  your  work.  I  take  No.  1,  coiilmencing- at  page  22,  I  find  little  more  than  a 
list  of  names, — what  advantage  you  expect  Horticulture  will  derive  from  such  lists, 
without  any  explanation  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  plants  contained  in  them, 
I  know  not. 

In  your  introduction  lo  the  Monthly  Horticultural  Calendar,  you  state  your 
intention  to  give  instructions  where  it  is  found  necessary,  as  to  the  mode  of  per- 
forming the  operations.  To  men  of  your  acquirements,  few  instructions  would  be 
required,  but  to  men  like  myself,  (retired  tradesmen)  instructions  how  to  do  the 
work,  is  as  important  as  the  knowledge  that  the  work  ought  to  be  done. 

Since  I  left  my  shop  in  the  Strand,  gardening  has  been  my  greatest  amusement. 
I  employ  a  gardener  and  two  assistants.  The  gardener  has  been  36  years  in  the 
garden,  and  whenever  I  ask  him  to  raise  anything  that  he  does  not  uuderstand, 
I  am  always  met  with  this  reply, — "The  soil  wo'ut  answer.''  I  took  your  second 
number  in  my  hand,  and  made  one  of  the  assistants  dress  one  of  my  Asparag-us 
beds,  as  directed  at  page  73,  which  gave  the  old  man  great  offence,  but  wc  shall 
see.  Your  obedient  seivant, 

A  Retip.kd  Tradesman. 

Answer. — Our  correspondent  is  aware  that  one  reason  f(jr  giving-  litile  more  than 
the  names  of  plants  in  our  Reviews  of  the  Botanical  Works,  is  to  save  room.  Our 
wish  is,  to  inform  our  readers  of  all  new  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear,  with  the 
colour  of  the  flower,  &c.,  and  whether  they  are  worthy  of  cullivalioii, — which 
were  we  to  do  at  full  length,  such  accounts  would  of  themselves  fill  up  the  numbers. 
With  regard  to  the  Calendar,  any  information  wanted,  we  shall  be  happy  to  com- 
municate through  the  pages  of  our  Register. 

CONDI'CTORS. 

Remarks  on  No.  fi. — Gentlemen,  I  have  got  and  read  the  6th  number  of  your 
Register.  I  do  not  like  it  so  well  as  your  preceding  numbers.  Your  leadino- 
Vol   1,  No.  9.  3  G 
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article  is  a  very  niisle-adiiig-  article,  aud  ought  not  to  be  called  original  communi- 
i-ation  ;  it  is  little  else  than  extracts,  which  I  have  read  and  criticised  long  ago. 
Neither  Mr.  Withers  nor  his  friends  are  at  all  trie. ids  of  mine.  They  are  not  the 
friends  of  science.  So  far  as  concerns  forest  timber,  they  can,  according-  to  their 
own  language,  "believe  and  assert  anylhing.'"  They  believe  that  the  frothy 
Fir,  &c.,  grown  on  the  rich  fields  of  Essex,  kc,  is  as  good  as  the  Highland  or 
Norway  Pine.  They  believe  and  assert,  that  pruning  a  tree  deteriorates  the 
growth  of  the  timber! — as  well  may  they  say  that  the  pruning-  of  fruit  trees 
checks  the  swelling  of  the  fruit. 

Your  correspondents,  Rusticus,  article  2n<l,  and  a  Practical  Gardener,  article 
3rd,  are  veiy  good,  and  the  4th  article,  by  an  Arborist,  is  capital  ;  he  speaks  my 
sentiments  the  same  as  if  I  had  written  the  article  myself.  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
article  Gth ;  but  the  propagating  pot  is  not  to  my  mind — a  slit  from  the  rim  down 
the  side  of  the  pot  is  much  more  convenient  for  laying  in  branches  full  of  leaves. 
Arthur  Fitz-Arthur  is  a  beautiful  writer,  and  speaks  a  deal  of  good  sense  5  he  can 
write  well,  I  think,  on  any  subject. 

The  Letters  from  the  Swan  River,  are  not  very  interesting-  to  me,  having  made 
up  my  mind  never  to  travel  so  far,  and  if  possible  never  again  to  leave  my  own 
dear  little  Island  of  Britain.  Your  Reviews  and  Extracts  are  very  good.  (Pray 
have  you  heard  whether  my  old  friend,  Robert  Sweet,  has  recovered  from  his 
malady  ?)  Your  Spider  and  your  Mole  are  both  poor  sin)ple  creatures,  and  poor 
simple  articles.  Geology,  by  Mc.Gillavray,  is  pretty  well,  but  he  does  not  go  so 
fur  as  I  could  wish  him.  The  best  article  on  geology  was  published  in  the  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History,  '  by  Sir  J.  Byerly,  a  few  months  back.  With  respect  to 
insects,  I  take  no  notice  of  them.  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  most  of  your  queries 
"in  my  next  letter. 

The  Yorkshire  Scientific  Meeting  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Such  meetings 
are  just  what  are  wanted  to  make  England  wise.  Public  meetings  and  the  pub- 
lic press  are  the  only  things  to  raise  a  man  or  a  nation  from  obscurity. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Withers  and  your  correspondent,  G.  I.  T.  I  should  like 
to  give  them  another  p^-uiiinp;,  and  also  a  tii/i-di<7KJ>ingf  or  may  be,  -a  trenching 
afioi/f  fkeir  roots.  They  are  advocates  for  trenching  the  land  for  forest  timber, 
which  I  think  is  not  only  useless,  but  prejudicial.  Does  any  of  our  good  timber 
come  from  land  that  has  been  previously  trenched  ?  What  should  we  think  of 
trenching  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  the  ^mountains  of  Norway,  Russia,  or 
America?  The  whole  of  the  Pine,  or  Fir  tribe,  if  planted  on  trenched  or  ma- 
nured land,  would  not  only  be  worthless  timber,  but  would  actually  be  rotten 
before  it  attained  its  proper  size.  Three  inches  of  poor  soil  is  better  than  three 
feet  of  good  soil,  for  the  fir  tree  ; — I  appeal  to  facts:  I  have  had  many  men  for 
the  last  six  weeks,  stoking  up  trees  for  roads,  &c.,  through  the  plantations.  The 
healthiest  and  largest  of  these  trees  are  those  whose  roots  do  not  run  into  the  soil 
at  all,  but  creep  upon  the  surface  almost  like  the  ivy,  only  covered  with  moss  and 
leaves  of  their  own  dropping.  Such  as  were  planted  deep,  are  nothing  but  under- 
lings, and  chiefly  dead.  Again,  some  years  ago  I  laid  a  quantity  of  soil  about 
some  Larch  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  leveling  the  ground.  The  trees  lived  till  this 
year,  but  made  no  progress.  When  they  were  grubbed  up  they  had  made  some 
fresh  roots  near  the  surface,  but  the  former  roots  were  all  rotten,  as  was  also  a 
great  way  up  the  hearts  of  the  trees. 

I  shall  speak  about  pruning  in  my  next  letter.  Believe  me.  Gentlemen,  with 
great  respect,  yours,  &c  , 

John  Howdbn. 
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Horse-radish — Gentlenien.,  will  joii,  or  any  of  your  eovrespondeuts,  have  the 
goodness  to  state  vvliat  mode  tht'ie  is  (ifany)  of  destroying-  that  noxious  weed. 
Horse-radish?  for  such  I  must  call  it,  notwithstanding  its  cuiinary  virtues.  1  have 
lately  come  into  possession  of  an  old  neglected  garden,  full  of  all  kinds  of  weeds, 
and  araongst  the  rest,  an  old  bed  of  Horse-radish.  I  trenched  the  ground  two 
spades  deep,  and  picked  it,  as  I  thought,  clean,  but  in  a  very  short  time  it  came 
lip  again  as  flourishing  as  ever.  I  then,  as  an  experiment,  dug  six  feet  deep,  and 
found  that  I  had  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots,  and  as  the  snuillesl  bit  left  in 
vegetates,  I  find  this  mode  will  scarcely  avail,  although  I  would  continue  it,  heavy 
as  the  expense  would  be,  if  I  thought  it  would  answer  My  sub-soil  is  a  stifJ'clay, 
some  hundred  feet  deep.     1  have  sunk  300  feet  for  a  well. 

I  hope  Mr.  Stafford  will  have  the  goodness  to  comply  with  the  wishes  expressed 
by  Electricus,  in  your  last  number,  relative  to  the  mode  of  pruning  and  training 
his  Vines  in  pots,     I  remain,  Gentlemen,  a  sincere  admirer  of  your  work, 
Feb.  6,  1832.  M.  E.  S. 


CoLTURE  OF  Plants  in  Rooms. — I  am  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  flowers,  and 
when  the  weather  no  longer  permits  my  having  these  pets  in  the  garden,  1  like 
to  liave  a  few  in  the  house.  You  will  therefore  greatly  oblige  ine,  if  yon  will  in 
your  next  number,  give  a  few  hints  on  the  best  method  of  managing  plants  in  a 
room,  with  regard  to  soil,  watering,  &c.  &c.  as  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts, 
mine  have  a  drawn-up  and  weakly  appearance.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  one  or 
two  works  on  this  subject;  but  they  are  rather  expensive,  and  a  little  of  your  valu- 
able information  on  the  subject  will  very  much  oblige  your  friend  and  subscriber, 
ConktM,  D.jc.  22,  183).  J.  B. 

Note. — Our  correspondent  shall  have  an  Answer  in  our  next. — Cond. 


Substitute  for  Glass — Gentlemen,  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Mag- 
azine recommends  Talc  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  in  greenhouses,  &c.  and  describes 
it  as  answering  every  purpose  of  glass.  No  hail  storm,  nor  even  the  stroke  of  a 
hammer,  can  breiik  it, — fire  has  no  effect  on  it, — that  it  may  be  cut  with  scissors  ; 
and  that  it  is  clieaper  than  glass.  I  shall  fee!  particularly  obliged  by  you,  or  any 
your  correspondents  informing  me,  through  your  valuable  work  where  it  is  to  be 
procured  and  the  price.  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

HasfingSf    February  9 1  1S32.  A  Subscriber. 


Citrons. — I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  informed  by  some  one  of  your  numerous 
correspondents,  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the  genus  Citrus,  more  particularly 
that  part  which  relates  to  pruning;  and  whether  the  first  luxuriant  shoots  gene- 
rally produced  after  receiving  them  from  abroad,  should  be  shortened  the  following 
spring,  in  order  to  bring  the-n  into  bearing.  Yours,   truly, 

Aubanteum. 


Spur-eyes  of  Vines — are  recommended  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  to  be  by 
far  the  most  effectual  method  of  procuring  early  and  strong  vines.  How  are  thcMe 
to  be  selected — and  of  vviiat  age  and  size  should  the  spurs  be  ?  Ought  they  lo  be 
planted  in  small  pots  of  rich  mould,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  hot-bed — as  of  leaves 
and  tan,  or  how  otherwise  should  they  be  treated? 
February  11,   1832.  Electrici's. 
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The  Nat u rill  Kistorj' of  the  Birds  of  Africa,  Titiiishited  from  the  Fie.'ieh  of  F. 
Le  Vailliint,  vvitli  copious  Notes  and  Sjnonymes,  hy  J.  Renisie,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  Nutuviil  History,  King's  College,  London,  will,  we  understand,  sliortly  appear. 
8vo. 

A  Conspectns  of  Butterflies  and  Moths,  with  descriptions  of  all  known  British 
species,  amounting-  to  nearly  2000,  by  the  same  Author  ;  is  also  nearly  ready. 

A  Translation  of  Le  Vaillant's  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  the  Parrot  ;  uniform  with 
Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary,  is  in  preparation. 


in._COLLECTI<)X«  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Abstinence  of  Fish. — If  you  think  the  following  worthy  of  insertion,  I  can 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it : — A  fisherman  caught  two  Chars,  (Saimn  alpiuKS,)  and  a 
Trout,  (i-almofario,)  in  Coniston  Water.  He  put  them  into  a  Minnow-can,  the 
lid  of  which  was  perforated,  and  placing-  it  in  a  Beck,  (one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
lake,)  left  it  there.  The  niofht  proved  wet,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell 
caused  a  very  high  flood.  The  can  was  carried  away,  and  never  seen  again  for 
rather  more  than  a  year.  When  it  was  found,  the  fish  were  in  it,  and  alive  ! 
One  Char  was  much  emaciated,  the  other  and  the  Trout  were  in  tolerable  condi- 
tion. All  the  food  they  could  possibly  have  obtained,  must  have  been  a  few 
insects  or  larvffi,  which  might  have  occasionally  washed  in  through  the  small 
holes  with  which  the  can  was  pierced.  I  ought  to  add  that  there  were  a  few 
Minnows  in  the  can  at  the  time  it  was  lost. 
Conistm,  December  22,  1831.  J.  B. 

The  Date  Tkee. — Phwnix  Ikicfylifira,  (Date  or  Dactyl  Tree,)  is  a  very  dura- 
ble tree  ;  but  if  it  happens  to  be  injured  by  some  instrument  so  as  to  cause  a  decay, 
it  is  cut  down  at  the  root,  and  is  then  burnt  on  the  spot,  and  its  ashes  are  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth  ;  from  the  middle  of  which,  a  new  shoot  soon  arises,  and  be- 
comes strong-  in  a  few  years.  As  the  Greek  word  for  this  Palm,  is  Phcenix,  it  is 
probable  that  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Arabian  bird  of  that  name  reviving-  from 
its  ashes,  is  founded  on  this  circumstance. —  Travels  by  the  Abbe  Mariti.  it  is  re- 
markable, that  where  Date  Trees  g-row,  water  is  always  found  near. 

F.J.G.W. 
HORTICULTURE. 
The  Pink-eyed  Potatoe  of  Wales. — Both  the  early  and  late  are  common  in 
Glamorganshire,  and  better  varieties  of  this  valuable  esculent  do  not  exist.  The 
Earhi  variety  admirably  succeeds  the  Early  Prolific  and  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney ; 
the  Late  variety  should  not  be  used  until  towards  the  return  of  spring  :  they  aie 
excellent  bearers,  are  very  mealy,  and  l-ast  until  June,  when  young  potatoes  take 
their  place. 


IV.— SOCIETIES, 

CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


OXFORD  BOTANICAL  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

Established  August  31st,  1831. 

'•The  nbjict  of  this  Society  is  to  promote  the  Study  of  Natural  History  in  general,  and  more 
particularly,  Botany  and  Horticulture.  This  object  it  will  endeavour  to  accomplish  :  \. — By 
reading  Original  Communications,  or  Extrwts  from  works  of  value  and  utility  on  these  sub- 
jects.   2. — By  occasional  Lectures.    3.—  By  the  purchase  of  periodical  and  other  books  relative 
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ti)  tliese  departnisuts  of  kiiowlfdf^c.  4. — By  flie  formation  of  a  Library,  Hfrbariinn,  &c.  for 
tlie  use  of  the  Mc^nihers.  There  is  a  Meeting  every  W'ediiesilay  evenins;,  at  tlie  Botanical  Gar- 
iliMi,  for  tlie  purpose  of  mutual  instructioii,  either  by  conversation, — by  readin;^  lectures,  or 
papers, — or  by  exhibitiu^^  specimens,  Sec.     The  subscriptioi.  is  one  shilling  per  month." 

Any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Baxter,  the  excellent  and 
indefatii;;able  botanist,  with  whom  the  Society  mainly  origmated,  assisted  by  some  members  of 
the  University,  and  gentlemen  of  the  city.  Tliere  are  aheady  above  sixty  Members,  among 
whom  we  observe  the  names  of  tlie  Professor  of  Cliemistry,  the  Reader  in  Mineralogy  and 
Oeulo'fy,  the  Librarian  of  the  Bodlean  Library,  and  many  other  members  of  the  University  and 
))rofessioual  gentlemen,  as  well  as  practical  gardeners. — There  can,  therefore,  be  do  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  success  of  the  Society,  and  we  think  it  likely  to  become  eminently  useful. 

MEDICO -BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thf;  followini;  Resolutions,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  have  lately  been  circulated  by  order  of 
this  Society: — "At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  of 
l^ondon,  hoklen  on  Friday,  the  6th  day  of  January,  18?2,  Humphrey  Gibbs,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 
Treasurer,  in  the  chair.  It  was  Ri-.solved, — That  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  should  be  of- 
fered tortile  best  Essay  in  the  English,  French,  German,  or  Latin  I^anguage,  on  the  question 
'What  is  the  vegetable  substance  which  could  be  employed  with  the  greatest  success  in  Cholera?' 
And  that  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  should  be  offered  for  the  best  Essay  '  On  the  analysis 
of  any  vegetable  substance,  the  proximate  principle  of  which  may  be  employed  in  the  cure  of 
disease,'  provided  that  such  Essay  possesses  sufhcieut  merit ;  and  that  they  should  be  received 
till  the  close  of  the  year  1H33,  and  that  the  Medals  should  be  bestowed  at  the  Anniversary, 
January  16th,  1834. 

'•And  it  was  fnrtiier  Resolved, — That  as  the  question,  'What  is  the  vegetable  substance  which 
could  be  emplojed  with  success  in  Hydrophobia'!'  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  that  the 
tinie  for  receiving  Essays  on  the  same  be  extended  to  the  last  day  of  Oecember,  1832. 

"That  each  Essay  sluiH  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  paper,  containing  the  names  and  address 
of  the  author,  and  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Essay;  and  that  each  Essay  to  which 
a  Medal  is  not  awarded,  shall,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  author,  be  restored  to  him,  or  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  Council,  in  order  to  its  being  read  at  a  (ieneral  Meeting. 

■' B\  order  of  the  Council,  G.  (i.  Sigmond,  Secretary.'  ' 


v.— CHOICE  OR  BEAUTll'UL  PLAXT8, 

FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  ROUNP  Lt>NI)ON. 


AT  MESSRS.  C.   LODDIGES  Sc  SONS',  HACKNEY. 


Govenia  sup'rba. 
Kimi-hia  Laguneiise. 
Seafiirthia  elegans. 
Ruellia  SabiniAna. 
Oiicidium  bifolium. 
Zamia  pyguaj^a. 

Aciicia  Brrfwnei. 
Eriostenion  cuspid;'ituui. 
Epacris  impressa. 

variabilis. 

I)alud6sa. 


Begonia  semperflorens. 

nlmifoha. 

Brunsfelsia  uniHora 


Acacia  Brownei. 

lun.ita. 

Cliilodia  cheloniiides. 
Dicsnia  crenjita. 
Dillwynia  ericifolia. 
Hemiclidia  Baxt^ri. 
Kennedia  longiracemosa. 


Claytonia  longifolia. 

polyphylla. 

CoryVlalis  bracte.Ua. 
Leucojum  vernum. 


STOVE. 

Epidendruni  veiinstum. 

——~ cochleAtum. 

eloiigatum. 

ellipticuni. 

Cyprep^nlium  veniistuni. 
I'rescottia  plantajii'nea. 

GREKNHOUSE. 

Grev;llea  sulphiVea. 
Hovea  longiflora. 
Borouia  pinnata. 

serrulata. 

Styphelia  longifolia. 


Bletia  vcreci'inda. 
Jasminum  paniculAtuni. 
Justiciaasperula. 
iHi^sa  discolor. 


Cararfllias,  many  kinds 
Acicias,  diito. 

Ericas,  ditto. 


AT  MESSRS.  YOUNG'S,    EPSOM. 


HOT    HOUSE. 

Caliinthe  veratrifolia. 
Dionaj^a  muscipula. 
Plilecti'anthus  carnosus. 

GRKEN-HOUSE. 

Grev:llea  arennria. 

Baueri. 

planifolia. 

rosmarinifolia, 

Lachenalia  pendula.    (2  var.) 

qnadricolor. 

riibida. 

HARDY. 

Crocus  argenteiis. 

batavinus. 

• prit'cox. 

stcUaris, 


Ruellia  brasila. 
Siriningia  Helleri. 


Ulex  proviiicialis 

Ericas,  upwards  of  70  species 
amongst  a  collection  of 
nearly  400  species  and 
varieties. 


Crocus  biflorus  Parkinsoni. 
stigmatosus. 

Iagena=fl6riis. 

pusiMus. 
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VI.— NATURALIST'S  CALENDAR, 

FOR    MARCH. 


BOTANY. 

March  is  a  month  of  promise  ;  vesetatinii  is  almost  universailv  in  nsotion,  and  llie  presence 
of  spring  is  every-where  manifest.  Tlie  he(l>;e»  present  a  cheerful  appearance  witli  tlie  catkins 
of  the  Hazel  and  Willow,  and  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the  Sloe;  the  banks  are  adorned  with 
"  the  sweetest  of  all  flowers,  the  Violet,''  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  with  the  Prinarose 
and  Pilewort ;  the  fields  are  studded  with  the  Oaisy,  and  the  gardens  are  brilliantly  decorated 
with  the  Crocus,  the  Snowdrop,  the  flepatira,  and  the  Arahis. 

The  wild  plants  in  flower  are  too  numerous  to  allow  of  a  complete  list  of  them  bcincr  given 
here;  amona:  them,  however,  may  he  mentioned  the  following:  Marsh  Marij^old  or  Gowan, 
CAUhapalisiris;  Bear's-foot,  Hell'borus  /ae\'idus;  Pilewort,  l^'iaWia  vrrna ,  Hairy  Lady- 
cress,  Cardamine  hirsuta  ;  Yellow  Alpine  U  hitlow.cress,  Drnba  aizbides  ;  Mountain  Dittan- 
Atr,  Hutch'nsia  petris^a  ;  Sweet  Violet,  f^iola  odorrtn  ;  Little  Mouse-ear,  Cerastiuni  semide- 
crindrium  ;  Sloe,  Priinus  spinisa  ;  Barren  Strawberry,  Potentilta  FragaTia,  (Kragraria  sterilis;) 
Coltsfoot,  TvxsUago  FaTf,'''Tf: ;  Spunre  Laurel,  D^'ipkne  Laureola ;  Wood  Spiirge  and  Hed 
Spurg'e,  EvphSrbia  amt/ijdalii/des  and  ChnrilcvJS  ;  several  species  of  Elm.  Ulmus  ;  and  Willow, 
S'Wix  ;  Dwarf  Ixia,  Trickon'^Tna  llidbncddium  ;  Spring  Crocus,  CrJc!/«  t'^rnw.?,— this  plant  now 
presents  a  most  beautiful  appearance  in  the  Meadows,  it  Nottinsjliam  ;  many  acres  being  en. 
tirely  covered  with  it,  and  appearing  to  the  eye  at  a  short  distance,  one  vast  slieet  of  purple. 
The  flowers  are  generally  stronger  and  finer  than  those  a^rown  in  gardens,  and  mostly  of  various 
shades  of  purple  or  white.  Daffodil,  Anrc/sstis  Pse'cdo-nuTchsiis  ;  Two-leaved  .Snuill,  Scilla 
hifulia ;  Butcher's  ISroom,  Khscvs  acvleatiis  ;  Mairy  Wood  Rush,  Litzida  pilha;  Hares- 
tail  Cotton-grass,  Erijphorum  vayinatiim ;  Least  Rent-grass,  CluimaprUlis  minima;  Heath 
Broom-Moss,  Dieranvm  scoprTiuni;  and  Yew-leaved  Broom-Moss,  D.  taxtfCUuin. 

ZOOLOGY. 

INSECTS. — The  Humming-bird  Hawk-Moth,  MacroglJssom  stellai'^um,  may  frequently  be 
found  in  gardens,  and  in  lanes  near  woods.  Its  flig-ht  is  swift  and  remarkable.  The  caterpil- 
lar is  found  on  stellated  plants  (StellatiB)  The  Great  and  Small  Tortoise-shell  Butterflies,  I'a- 
nessa  polt/chldros  and  f/?7iC<iP,  and  the  Red  Admirable,  K.  ataldnfa,  having  lived  through  the 
winter,  now  come  forth.  The  Sprinkled  Wood  Butterfly,  Hippnrcliia  regiria -,  the  Oak 
Beauty  Moth,  Ji/slonprodromdrius  ;  the  March  Moth,  Anis'ipteryi  eBSCvldria  ;  and  the  Orange 
Underwing  Moth,  Br>p/ia  Purth'inias,  may  now  be  met  with.  'Tlie  caterpillars  of  that  scarce 
butterfly,  the  Plantain  Fritillary,  MelUrsa  cinxiii;  leave  their  winter  nests  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  to  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Mouse-ear  Hawkweed,  Plaintain,  and  Grass. 
They  are  blackish,  with  rows  of  spines  alternately  white  and  red. 

The  larva?  of  the  beautiful  Rose  Beetle  or  Chater,  Cetdnia  aurata.  may  now  be  found  among 
the  roots  of  Rose-trees, — they  are  of  a  cream-colour  with  brown  heads  and  f^et. 

"It  is  now  the  proper  time  to  collect  many  species  of  Wild  Bees,  and  Diptera,  not  afterwards 
to  be  met  with ;  and  various  other  insects  begin  now  to  emerge  from  their  winter  quarters,  or 
are  produced  from  the  pupa." — Kirby  8c  SrENCE. 

BIRDS. — The  Woodcock,  Scjlopax  rusiicJla-,  the  Snipe,  S.  GaUin'gn;  and  the  Jack-Snipe, 
iV.  Gallinuh;  leave  their  winter  haunts  for  the  sea-shore,  previous  to  their  departure  for  their 
breeding  places  in  more  northwardly  climates,  though  some  remain  the  whole  year,  and  breed 
in  this  country. 

The  Merlin,  Falco  JEsnIon;  the  Woodcock  Owl,  Str)x  hnchydtus;  the  Hooded  or  Rovston 
Crow,  Curi'vs  Cjrnii;  the  Redwing,  Tiirdvs  iliaciis;  the  Wigeon,  Jllar-ca  fistuMns,  fAnas 
Penelope,  Lin.);  the  Pochard,  Ayrdcaferina,  (A.  ferina,  Lin.);  the  Teal,  Querqu'dulfi  crrcca, 
(A.  crpcca,  Lin.);  and  the  White-Fronted  Goose,  Anser  albifrom ;  also  migrate  northward 

A  few  of  the  summer  birds-of-passage  begin  to  arrive;  the  first  is  the  Wheat-ear,  Saxic'la 
(Endnthe,  which  arrives  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  is  found  generally  on  stone  walls 
on  moors,  or  unfrequented  places.  The  Stone  Curlew,  (FAicn>mvs  crfpitans,  (Charndriiis 
CEdicnemus,  Lin.)  arrives  in  the  southern  counties.  The  Lesser  Pettycliaps,  or  Chiff-chalT, 
Sylvia  Hippolais,  may  towards  the  end  of  the  month  be  heard  in  the  woods  It  takes  its  station 
on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  there  repeats  in  a  deliberate  and  monotonous  manner,  the 
simple  call  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  "chiff'-chafi'  chiff-chaff,"  its  sameness  rendered  more 
remarkable,  by  the  full  choir  of  voices  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Many  birds  are  now  busy  in  buildin?,  or  preparing  for  it,  their  songs  are  every-where  heard, 
and  a  general  bustle  and  activity  seem  to  pervade  their  whole  race 

ftUADRUPEDS. — The  Squirrel,  Sciurus  vulgaris;  and  the  Dormouse,  My'xvsmnscordinvs 
OT  avellaaorius;  awaken  from  their  winter  sleep  and  leave  their  retreats;  though  in  mild  .sea. 
sons  this  sometimes  takes  jilace  earlier. 

REPTILES. — The  Common  Viper,  fipera  communis;  and  the  Toad,  Bi'ifo  cmnvinnis;  re- 
vive from  their  torpidity. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Baroemter— ^lean  Height  29,843.     Highest  30,770.     Lowest  28,870  inches. 

Thermometer  — Mean  'Temperature  43,9  degrees.     Highest  74.    LoM'est  24  degrees. 

Rain. — Mean  quantity  1,440  inches. 

Evaporation. — Mean  quantity  1.483  inches. 

Duffield  Hank,  February.  1832.  O.  J 
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VIT.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR, 

FOU    MARCH. 


I N  this  mouth  a  considerable  increase  of  business  takes  place  in  the  garden,  such  as  sowiug  and 
planting  many  of  the  principal  crops.  The  general  openness  of  the  weather  in  the  past  month 
has  pretty  well  forwarded  all  operations  of  preparing  the  ground,  for  notwithstanding  February 
is  proverbial  for  wet,  it  has  this  year  been  on  the  whole  very  fine.  The  few  sharp  frosty  days 
at  the  latter  end  have  been  of  essential  service  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  sap,  and  pre- 
venting a  premature  opening  of  the  buds.  The  first  crops  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  will,  by 
this  time,  be  ridged  out  in  tlie  frames,  and  will  require  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
and  but  a  thin  covering  at  night,  whilst  the  bed  retains  a  strong  heat,  unless  it  be  a  severe 
frost.  If  the  fruiting  Pines  have  been  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  growing  state  they  will 
now  begin  to  show  fruit  pretty  strong:  those  tliat  came  up  in  Decembfr  and  January  will  now 
begin  to  swell.  The  back  beds  will  also  require  replenishing  with  i.ew  bark.  Tie  up  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  and  take  them  out,  after  which  fork  up  the  old  bed  from  the  bottom,  mix- 
ing with  it  a  sufficient  portion  of  new  tan  ;  then  scrape  off  with  the  fingers  a  little  of  the  old  soil 
from  the  top  of  each  pot,  and  add  a  little  new  rich  mould,  after  which  plunge  them  about  half 
the  depth  of  the  pot,  until  you  see  that  the  bed  does  not  heat  too  violently.  This  is  also  a  pro- 
per time  to  shift  the  successions.  Greenhouse  plants  will  now  require  an  increase  of  both  air 
and  water.  In  fine  weather  if  they  were  syringed  over  the  leaves  about  once  a  week,  it  would 
make  them  stronger,  and  more  healthy. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Finish  Pruning  and  Nailing.— i<ee  Calendar  for  February. 

Protect  ffall  Trees  in  blossom  from  frost,  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots.  This  may  be 
done  best  by  canvas  or  woollen  netting,  which  may  remain  suspended  before  the  trees  until 
the  fruit  is  well  set :  but  if  this  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  mats  or  other  covering 
will  do.  See  page  19.  It  will  however,  be  necessary,  if  mats  are  used,  to  roll  them  up, 
and  expose  the  trees  in  fine  days,  or  the  blossom  will  set  weakly,  and  the  crop  be  endan- 
gered. 

Grnftiny  may  now  be  performed  in  general,  on  .Apjiles,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c.  &c. 

Ra'sfherriei.  If  new  plantations  are  wanted,  and  were  not  planted  last  moiitli,  the  sooner  they 
are  done  the  better. — See  Calendar  for  February. 

Peach  //o«4fS  will  now  require  constant  attention.  Wlien  the  fruit  is  set,  and  swelling  up, 
syringe  the  trees,  and  steam  every  day.  Admit  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  will  per. 
mit,  and  keep  the  temperature  from  60 to  75  by  day,  and  60  to  CJ  by  night.  For  the  suc- 
cession houses  also  use  the  saun- precautions  as  recommended  p.  287,  336,  and  383.  If 
Ants  become  troublesome,  use  with  great  care  the  means  lecommeuded  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Thompson,  Jun.,  Weibeck,  page  17 

Cherry  Houses  .started  in  the  beginning  of  January  will  now  be  in  blossom.  Give  abundance 
of  air;  do  not  allow  the  tliermonieter  to  range  higher  than  65  degrees  by  day,  and  60  bv 
niglit ;  examine  the  ojiening  leaves  as  recommended  last  month,  and  syringe  the  trees  well 
when  the  fruit  sets,  to  wash  otf  all  dead  flowers,  and  keep  the  internal  air  very  moist. 

Vineries.  As  the  "rapes  swell,  thin  them  out  properly,  and  tie  up  the  shouldersof  the  bunches 
to  give  the  fruit  room  to  swell  to  perfection.  Continue  to  syringe  and  sleam  occasionally 
till  the  fniit  begins  to  riiieii ;  keep  the  younsr  branches  carefully  tied  up  .-  stop  all  laterals 
at  one  joint,  and  all  other  shoots  at  two  joints  above  the  fruit,  e,\cept  tliose  intended  for 
leaders.  When  it  is  wished  to  avow  them  m  pots,  see  p.  6  and  18o,  and  for  growing  them 
in  houses,  frames,  &c.,  p.  193,  309,  337  to  347,  and  399;  also  for  blotching  of  the  berries 
see  page  '.iSO. 

Strav'bcrrics  m  pots.     For  forcing,  as  recommended  last  month,  see  page  395. 

Fiff  Houses,  and  Fig  trees  on  the  open  wall,  see  page  38.5. 

Pine  stoves.- — See  page  36i. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

/?aA/ia  roo<s  should  now  be  potted  or  plunged  in  a  little  old   tan  in   the  stove,  or  a  frame,  to 

forward  tliem  lor  planting  out  at  the  end  of  May. — See  p.  145  to  147. 
Mignonette  und  Ten  ll'eeks'  SInck. — Those  sown  last  month  must  have  as  much  exposure  to  the 

air  as  the  weather  will  allow,  and  suptrfluous  plants  thinned  out,  of  the  former  to  about  12 

in  a  pot,  and  the  latter  about  6. 
.Auriculas  will  now  begin  to  show  their  flower  buds.     I  et  them  have  plenty  of  air  during  the 

day,  but  shut  thein  closely  down  at  night. — See  p.  56. 
Polyanthus  seei!,  if  not  sown  last  month  should  be  doue  as  early  in  this  as  possible,  and  tlie  old 

plants  top-dresscu  as  recommended  last  moutli. 
Piinunculuses  should  be  planted  eaily  in  the  month. — See  nage  196. 
Carnations.     About  the  end  of  the  month  plant  the  last  year's  layers  into  large  pots  to  bloom. 

See  paiife  199. 
Tigridia  Paionia.     Sow  the  seed  at  the  end  of  the  month,  in  potsi  or  boxes. — Pee  p.  400.    Also 

the  old  bulbs  raav  be  planted  in  warm  situations  at  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  is 

fine  — See  pa.ge  187 
Triverania  coccineJ  will  now  require  attention — See  page  50. 
Tulips  will  now  be  tip,  examine  them  to  see  if  any  are  cankered. — See  page  104. 
Pelargonium  Cutt'ings  should  now  be  put  in. — See  page  102. 
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Hanlij  Annnals.  If  tlie  «eatlipr  Ne  very  finr,  rommenop  sowini-' for  the  fieticral  blow,  at  the 
eml  of  till'  month  ;    but  if  tlie  weather  is  cold  or  weU  defer  it  until  April. 

Tender  Anntials.  Coinnienre  sowiiiu;  in  pots,  and  plui-e  then  in  a  frame  on  a  sli;;ht  hot-bed;  or 
on  the  thies  of  the  vinery,  for  Cockscombs  and  Balsams. — See  pages  fi9  and  7(». 

Forcing.  Continue  to  take  into  the  stove,  Roses,  (see  page  245  to  25'3)  I'iuks,  Carnations,  &e. 
for  the  final  bloom,  previous  to  the  succession  in  the  open  air. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMExNT. 

Pern,  of  all  kiiid.s,  may  now  he  sown,  at  dilfereut  times ;  tliat  ilit  cioi)S  may  succeed  each  other ' 
(see  Calendir  for  February)  As  soon  as  the  last  sowing'  appears  above  ground,  sovv  asain- 
Those  sown  in  boxes  last  month,  should  be  planted  out  in  the  beginning  of  this,  if  the 
weather  is  favonrahle,  in  a  warm  situation,  for  a  first  crop. 

Beans.  Plant  full  crops  of  Long-pods,  Windsors,  &c.  twice  dinini:  the  month;  also,  plant  in 
a  warm  situation,  those  sown  in  boxes  last  month,  for  the  first  crop 

Carrots.  Orange  and  Altringham  Carrots,  should  now  be  sown  for  the  main  crop.  They  thrive 
best  in  a  deep  rich  light  earth  j — the  best  way  of  sowing  them,  is  in  shallow  drills  about 
nine  inches  apart. 

Parsnips  for  the  main  crmi,  should  now  be  sown,  (if  not  done  last  month)  in  the  same  way 
as  recommended  lor  Carrots.  , 

Spinach  sown  last  month,  will  now  begin  to  appear;  as  soon  as  this  is  observed,  .sow  another 
crop  to  succeed,  and  continue  to  sow  about  every  fortni;;ht  afterwards. 

Cabbc,gf,S;c.  Plant  out  from  the  winter  beds,  all  the  stronsf  Cabbage  plants,  to  come  into  u.se 
in  June;  and  sow  seed  of  the  Early  York,  and  Van  Ack,  &c.  to  come  in  for  autunu>. 
Red-Calihaye  pUints  should  now  be  planted  out,  if  not  done  before;  and  seed  sown  in 
the  bej;inninfr  of  the  month,  fur  autumn  and  Vi^inter  use.  .Sow  a  pretty  u'ood  supply  of 
Brocoli,  Savoy,  Borecole,  iitc.  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  for  use  in  winter  and 
sprins;. 

Caulijlower  plants,  wintered  in  frames,  should  be  planted  out  on  the  quarters  intended  for 
them,  at  about  the  di.stance  of  two  foot  .six  inches  apart.  Also,  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  racmth,  sow  some  seed  for  a  crop  to  succeed  those  sown  last  mouth. 

Celery  sown  last  month,  if  large  enoug-h,  |>rick  out  towards  the  end  of  this  month  on  abed  of 
rich  soil,  (see  pag'es  28y  to  21)1)  or  on  a  slight  hot. bed;  and  sow  more  seed  in  a  warm 
situation. 

Lettuce  plants  that  have  been  sheltered  in  frames,  sliould  now  he  planted  out  about  a  foot  apart, 
and  seed  of  the  ditl'irent  kinds  sown  twice  durin;;  the  inontli. 

Radishes.  In  the  beginniii!^  of  the  month  sow  full  crops  of  tlie  Scarlet,  Short  Top,  &c.  and 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end,  a  few  White  and  (led  Turnip  ilalishes. 

Parsley.    Sow  about  the  end  of  the  month,  for  the  principal  supply,  chiefly  in  drills. 

Scorzonera.  Halsafy.  Sfc.  Sow  iu  shallow  drills  about  ten  inches  apart,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  month,  for  the  main  crop. 

Leeks.     Sow  a  good  crop  in  the  beginning:  of  the  month. 

Onions.  Sow  the  main  crop  early  in  this  month,  if  not  done  in  the  last. — For  directions,  see 
Calendar  for  February 

Potutops.     Begin  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to  plant  out  the  principal  early  crops. 

Sweet  Bazil  and  Sweet  Marjoram.,  should  now  be  sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  or  on  a  bed  of  rich 
light  earth,  in  a  warm  situation. 

Mustard  and  Cress.  Continue  to  sow  in  boxes.  Sic.  as  recommended  last  month,  and  towards 
the  end  sow  in  a  warm  situation  out  of  donV-s. 

Jerusalem  Arlichnlies.    Make  new  |>!autalions  of  them  In  suitable  situatinns.if  not  done  before. 

Turnips.  Sow  a  few  Early  Dutch,  about  the  2llth  of  tiie  month,  and  a  larger  (piantity  at  the 
end,  to  succeed  them. 

Beet.  Sow  the  main  crop,  of  the  Red,  for  its  roofs;  and  a  small  (juantity  of  Wliite  and  Green 
for  the  leaves. 

Kidney.heans      Continue  to  sow  fin'  forcing,  as  recommended  hist  month. 

Artichokes.  Give  the  proper  spring-dressing  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  dig  and  level 
the  ground  between  the  plants. 

Asparagus,  for  forcing,  continue  to  plant  for  the  final  crop,  (see  page  240)  Ahaut  the  end  of 
the  month,  fork  and  s,iring-dress  the  productive  beds  This  too,  is  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ing new  beds  ; — select  a  piece  of  good  mellow  ground  for  the  imrpose,  dung  it  well,  and 
trench  it  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet ;  tlien  form  beds  of  four  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  and  make  in  them  four  narrow  trenches  or  drills,  six  inches  dee, i,  and  lengthways 
of  the  hed,  with  a  spade,  which  will  leave  one  side  of  the  trench  or  drill  upright;  ajaitist 
this  upright  side  insert  one-year-old  plants,  eight  inches  apart,  and  .so  deep  that  the  crown 
of  the  root  will  be  about  two  inciies  below  the  surface  of  the  b  d;  cover  in  each  drill  cure- 
fully,  and  then  rake  the  b  d  slightly  over  to  level  it.  If  a  light  crop  of  Onions  were  sown 
on  the  beds  the  first  year,  they  would  not  injure  the  Asparagus  plants. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  will  now  feqiiire  considerable  attention  in  giving  air  and  water,  and  in 
earthing-up,  as  may  he  reqiiisile. 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  have  their  spring-dressing,  and  if  now  plantations  are  wanted,  this 
is  the  best  time  to  make  them, — take  oi^'  the  stroiu'est  runners  nearest  tie  jiarent,  (see 
page  329)  and  plant  them  on  the  beds  or  borders  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  rows  about 
twelve  inches  apart,  and  six  inches  from  plant  to  jdant  in  the  rows, 

Mint.  New  beds  may  be  planted  by  drawing  up  tl'.e  young  si)ring  siioots  for  the^nirpose,  and 
planting  them  in  beds  six  inches  apart. 

Garlic  end  Shalots  should  be  planted  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  in  drills  six  inches  apart, 
and  abo\it  two  inches  deep. 


(i.  Jfnitt,  ri-intcr,  DullitM.  i;e.ir  Dci'oy. 
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PART  I. HORTICULTURE,  &c. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — On  the  Cnltivation  of  Celery.     By  Joseph 
Harrison,  one  of  the  Conductors  of  this  Magazine. 

Celery,  in  its  wild  state,  is  found  growing  in  marshy  ground.  When 
found  in  stagnant  wet  situations,  the  !?oil  being  sour,  is  less  favourable 
to  its  growth ;  but  where  there  is  a  frequent  renewal  of  fresh  water, 
it  grows  proportionably  more  vigorous. 

In  its  cultivated  state  I  have  observed,  that  when  planted  in  a 
strong  soil,  retentive  of  moisture,  ("but  upon  an  open  sub-soil,") 
and  the  soil  kept  moist  by  fresh  water,  it  always  grows  much  more 
vigorously  than  when  planted  in  a  situation  where  the  sub-soil  is  very 
wet,  although  the  trenches  in  which  it  is  planted  are  pi-epared  alike, 
as  to  soil,  in  both  situations.  Where  there  is  the  advantage  of  a 
strong  loam,  as  described,  upon  a  favourable  sub-soil,  and  the  trenches 
are  prepared  as  hereafter  directed,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the  man- 
ner stated.  Celery  may  be  grown  so  as  to  have  the  heads  weighing 
from  ten  to  twelve  i)ounds  each. 

To  have  successive  crops,  it  of  course  requires  seed  to  be  sown  at 
different  periods.  For  a  crop  to  use  from  August,  sow  the  first  week 
in  February ;  and  for  a  crop  to  use  from  November,  sow  the  first 
week  in  March.  It  however  often  happens  that  the  siiiullest  plants 
of  the  tirst-sown  crop  will  answer  instead  of  the  IVIarch  sowing. 

The  method  I  pursue  in  raising  the  plants,  and  in  their  subsequent 
culture,  is  as  follows: — 

The  seeds  are  sown  in  a  box  filled  with  light  rich  loam,  the  top  soil 
very  finely  sifted,  for  the  seeds  readily  to  strike  root  into.  After  the 
seed  is  sown,  the  box  is  placed  in  a  viueiy,  or  pine- stove,  kept  at 
Vol.  I,  No.  9.  3h 
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iVoni  65  to  70  ilegrees  of  heat.  In  so  warm  a  situation,  the  soil  at 
its  surfacfi  is  very  liable  to  dry,  and  when  the  seeds  have  vegetated  in 
part,  drought  destroys  them ;  to  prevent  which  it  is  necessary  once  or 
twice,  or  more,  each  day,  to  sprinkle  the  surface  with  water  of  the 
temperature  of  the  house,  until  the  plants  are  up. 

When  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  high,  the  box  is  removed  to  a 
peacli  or  green-house ;  and  when  two  inches  high,  they  are  pricked 
out  into  a  frame,  placed  upon  a  slight  hot-bed,  which  had  been  made 
a  week  or  ten  days  previous.  I'he  day  before  the  plants  are  to  be 
pricked  out  upon  the  bed,  the  surface  is  made  even,  and  some  hard 
turf  about  an  inch  thick  is  laid  over  the  bed,  the  grass-side  under- 
most, and  beaten  as  firm  as  possible.  This  prepared  sub-stratum 
prevents  the  roots  from  entering  much  into  it,  and  thereby  causes 
the  plants  to  niake  tufts  of  fibres,  which  are  very  essential  to  the 
future  progress  of  the  plants.  The  tap-root  is  also  checked,  and 
generally  prevents  the  plants  from  running  whilst  in  that  situation. 
Upon  this  prepared  sub-stratum,  two  inches  deep  of  well-rotted  dung 
is  spi-ead,  and  the  surface  smootheiied;  then  about  an  inch  deep  of 
finely-sifted  rich  soil  is  laid  on,  and  the  plants  are  pricked  out  at  about 
four  inches  apart,  x\ll  possible  air  is  admitted  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn. 

T  have  observed  that  when  the  prepared  compost  of  dung  and  soil, 
which  is  laid  upon  the  turf,  is  much  deeper  than  above  stated,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  plants  run,  but  they  rarely  do  so,  when  the  manure 
is  good  and  as  deep  as  stated,  provided  plenty  of  air  and  water  be 
given. 

When  the  plants  are  six  or  eight  inches  high,  a  piece  of  ground  is 
prepared  upon  a  border  in  a  sunny  situation ;  the  soil  is  thrown  out 
four  inches  deep,  and  turf  is  laid  over  the  interior  of  the  excavation, 
and  prepared  in  other  respects  as  directed  for  the  hot-bed.  When 
the  dung  is  properly  levelled,  the  plants  are  taken  up,  dividing  thie  soil 
and  maniu'e  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  have  a  square  ball  with  each  plant : 
Ihey  are  then  placed  upon  the  dung  at  about  eight  inches  apart.  The 
spaces  between  the  balls  are  filled  rsp  vi'ith  rich  soil.  The  plants  are 
then  well  watered,  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots. 

\^Tien  they  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  they  are  re- 
moved with  entire  balls  into  the  trenches,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner :  the  trenches  are  marked  out  five  feet  apart,  centre  from  cen- 
tre, and  the  soil  is  thrown  out  eight  inches  deep  and  twenty  wide. 
The  trenches  are  then  filled  up  with  the  followlrsg  compost:  two  parts  of 
good  rotten  dung,  and  one  part  of  stiff  bog  soil,  with  bone  dust  sprinkled 
amongst  it  iu'  a  small  proportion.  The  plants  are  then  carefully 
removed,  with  ball.-;  entire,  and  jdaced  in  rows  at   eight   inches   apart, 
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upon  the  compost.  After  the  plants  are  i)laceci,  they  are  made  tirin  in 
their  places,  by  earthing-  them  up  with  equal  j)ro]iortions  of  s-oil  and 
manure. 

The  method  of  planting  the  Celery  as  high  as  directed,  i.s  very  far 
preferable  to  the  plan  in  general  use,  viz.,  of  digcring  out  a  deep  trencli, 
and  then  after  laying  in  manure,  to  dig  it  in  with  the  sub-soil  of  the 
trench, — such  soil  in  general  being  ]joor  and  cankery,  and  very  unfit 
for  the  growth  of  anything.  But  not  only  have  the  roots,  in  the 
method  I  practise,  the  advantage  of  extending  through  the  ])repared 
compost  in  the  trenches,  but  of  ])roceeding  forward  into  the  feitile 
soil  of  the  surface  of  the  garden. 

The  Celery  is  earthed  up  very  frecpientlv,  doing  a  little  at  each 
tnne.  The  leaves  of  the  plants  aie  folded  together,  and  soil  drawn 
by  the  hand  round  each  j)lant,  to  prevent  it  getting  to  the  hearts, 
which  if  allowed  to  do,  ■\\'0uH  prevent  the  leaves  in  the  centre  growing 
straight  and  free. 

At  the  final  earthing,  the  soil  is  brought  to  a  point  at  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  and  beat  closely  together,  in  order  to  shoot  oif  wet  as  much  as 
possible.  This  is  more  particularly  requisite  with  crops  to  stand 
tlie  winter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ])lants  from  rotting. 

When  Celery  of  the  largest  size  is  desired,  I  find  that  to  take 
ground-bones,  bone-dust,  or  horn-shavings,  and  boil  them,  and  pour 
the  water  to  the  roots  of  the  jilants,  increases  the  size  very  much. 
In  order  to  get  the  water  to  the  roots,  holes  are  made  along  the  sides 
of  the  ridges  with  a])ointed  stake,  at  a  foct  apart.  Water  from  the 
drainings  of  a  dunghill  applied  in  the  same  manner,  also  materially 
assists  the  growth  of  Celery. 

If  the  water,  either  from  the  bones  or  manure,  is  applied  by  pour- 
ing it  down  the  stems  of  the  plants,  it  often  injures  the  foliage  and 
checks  its  growth. 

The  sort  of  Celery  I  find  the  best  both  for  size  and  tlavour,  is 
Bailey's  Solid  Red  Gigantic  ;  next,  the  Large  Solid  Red. 

The  distance  at  which  the  Celery  is  planted  apart,  and  the  trouble 
in  preparing  and  planting  the  plants,  is  far  more  than  compensated 
by  the  increased  size  of  the  heads ;  and  the  v,'eight  of  useable  Celery 
in  the  mode  I  practise,  is  much  greater  upon  the  same  extent  of 
ground  than  can  be  produced  in  the  customary  manner. 

.TnSKI'H     H,\KRISON. 


4.3(>  On  Training  the  Fiichsui. 

Article  II. — On  a  New  Method  of  Training  the  Fuchsia. 
By  G.  A.  L. 

Gentlemex, 

It  is  not  my  object  in  this  paper,  to  write  a  panegyric  on 
the  Fuchsia,  or  to  give  directions  for  its  general  treatment,  both  being 
too  well  known  to  require  any  comment ;  but  I  wish  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  your  readers  to  the  advantages  of  training  these  plants  with 
a  single,  straight,  and  naked  stem,  to  the  height  of  three,  four,  or  five 
feet,  according  to  circumstances  and  taste,  and  then  allowing  them  to 
form  a  bushy  and  pyramidal  head ;  because,  as  the  coral  flowers  of 
the  Fuchsia  are  produced  at  the  points  of  the  branches,  these  are 
bent  into  a  graceful  and  elegant  arch  by  the  weight  of  the  flowers  ; 
thus  giving  the  plants,  when  in  flower,  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
effect,  far  suqjassing  the  loose  and  rambling  ones  we  often  see  in  our 
green-houses  and  conser^^atories.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  lay 
the  least  claim  to  originality  or  novelty  for  what  I  have  here  recom- 
mended, for  this  training  of  the  Fuchsia  has  been  in  practice  for  some 
years,  but  not  to  the  extent  I  think  it  deserves.  I  recollect  seeing, 
about  three  years  ago,  in  the  splendid  domical  conservatory  of  Mr. 
Knight,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  two  splendid  specimens  of 
the  Fuchsia  gracilis  trained  in  this  manner,  and  judging  from  the  thick- 
ness of  their  stems,  and  from  the  size  of  the  tubs  in  which  they  were 
planted,  they  must  have  been  many  years  old. 

It  were  idle  to  give  directions  for  the  training  of  a  plant,  that  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  gardener,  hut  I  must  be  allowed 
to  observe  that,  during  the  progress  of  training,  one  third  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  stem,  must  be  covered  with  branches,  and  conse- 
quently with  leaves,  and  as  the  plant  gradually  increases  in  height, 
so,  in  exact  proportion,  gradually  remove  the  lower  branches,  by  cut- 
ting them  off  close  to  the  stem. 

The  more  scientific  of  your  readers  will  readily  see  the  reason  of 
this  caution,  for  the  leaves  being,  as  it  were,  the  lungs  of  the  vegeta- 
bles, when  too  great  a  number  of  these  are  removed,  the  whole 
economy  of  respiration  is  interrupted,  and  if  the  plant  be  not  allowed 
to  recover,  (which  it  will  strive  to  do,)  and  preserve  the  quantity  of 
leaves  necessary  to  carry  on  the  vital  functions,  it  soon  dies.  For 
instance,  I  have  so  trained  the  Fuchsia,  that  in  three  or  four  feet  of 
stem  there  has  not  been  a  single  branch,  and  only  a  few  leaves  at 
the  top  of  the  stem :  the  plant  tried  to  recover  the  requisite  supply  of 
air,  by  throwing  out  fresh  shools  and  leaves — these  I  had  constantly 
removed ;  and  at  length,  after  a  vain  struggle,  nature  yielded, — the 
plant  withered  and  died — I  may  literally  say,  with  the  vulgar  expres- 
sion, "for  want  of  breath." 
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The  F.  c/rdcilis  and  F.  virgdta  are  more  suitable  for  trainmg,  than 
some  of  the  other  species.  I  would  particularly  recommend  the 
F.  virgdta  to  the  notice  of  your  country  readers ;  it  is  now  well  known 
about  London,  and  far  surpasses,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  other  species; 
excepting  one,  the  flowers  of  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  last  sum- 
mer.—! have  no  reason  to  think  it  a  very  new  one,  but  understand 
it  is  difficult  to  propagate. — It  was  shown  to  me  by  the  name  of 
F.  tenella,  but  I  rather  think  that  this  name  if5  incorrect,  the  real 
F.  tenella,  being  another  species. 

The  F,  microphylla,  when  ti-ained  with  a  naked  stem  for  eight  or 
ten  inches,  has  also  a  very  pretty  effect. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add,  that  the  F.  (jrdcilis,  F.  virgdta,  and  some 
others,  stand  the  winter  well  in  the  open  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London, — dying  to  the  root  in  winter,  and  shooting  up  again  in 
spi-ing,  thus  forming  a  beautiful  addition  by  their  pendant  scarlet  blos- 
soms, to  the  flower  garden,  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
through  the  autumn.  If  the  frost  is  particularly  severe  in  the  winter, 
it  would  be  well  to  put  a  good  sized  flower-pot  over  the  spot  in  which 
they  are  planted. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

A  Young  Amateur, 
February  14,  1832.  G.  A.  L. 


Article  III. — On  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  the 
Salvia  Splendens.     By  Sage. 

Gentlemen, 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  your  valuable  Horticultural 
Register,  I  find  no  mention  made  of  a  most  beautiful  plant,  producing 
in  rich  profusion  its  elegant  scarlet  blossoms,  in  spikes  from  6  to  8 
inches  long,  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  and 
growing  from  4  to  8  feet  high — I  mean  the  Salvia  Splendens. 

I  hope  you  will  insert  in  an  early  number,  the  following  method,  by 
which  I  have  succeeded  in  growing  this  beautiful  production  of  the 
Mexican  clime  to  great  perfection.     The  compost  should  be  composed  of 

One  barrowful  of  fresh  loam, 

One      ditto       of  sandy  peat. 

One      ditto       of  rotten  dung. 
The  above  ingredients  should  be  well  ameliorated  with   the  frost, 
broken  to  pieces,  then  sifted  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  well  incorporated 
together,  which  will  form  what  florists  term  a  light  rich  loam. 
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Propagatjon. — In  the  middle  of  March,  take  some  of  the  yoiing 
shoots  of  your  old  plants  off,  at  a  joint,  put  them  into  pots  filled  with  the 
above  compost,  and  make  them  quite  firm;  give  them  a  gentle  watering, 
and  place  them  in  a  strong  hot-bed. 

Cultivation. — After  your  cuttings  have  taken  root,  and  begin  to 
grow,  bring  them  into  the  hot-house  for  a  few  days,  to  harden  their 
wood,  and  then  pot  them  off  singly,  always  using  the  above  compost; 
give  them  a  good  watering,  and  replace  them  in  the  back  of  your  frame, 
shading  them  for  the  first  week.  If  the  sun  is  powerful,  let  them  re- 
main there  till  they  have  grown  nearly  to  the  glass,  when  they  must  be 
taken  back  to  the  hot-house,  and  be  grown  as  fast  as  possible,  giving 
at  all  times,  plentiful  supplies  of  water.  They  must  be  re-potted  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  July,  and  September,  or  else  they  will  1)6 
stunted  in  their  growth. 

As  the  Salvia  is  frequently,  nay  always,  attacked  by  the  Red  Spider, 
fAcarus,)  and  as  this  destructive  insect  disfigures  the  plants  to  a  great 
degree,  by  causing  the  leaves  to  be  spotted  and  discoloured,  I  would 
advise  them  to  be  well  syringed  four  times  a  week,  after  thtir  being 
re-taken  to  the  hot-house. 

If  any  gardener  were  to  follow  the  above  method,  he  would  find  his 
endeavours  crowned  with  success. 

I  could  furnish  the  Register  with  some  more  met'iods  for  cultivating 
other  exotics,  if  they  would  be  thought  worthy  of  receiving.* 

The  Conductors  of  the  Register,  or  any  of  their  numerous  readers, 
would  much  improve  the  work  by  inserting  plans  of  metallic  hothouses, 
of  houses  worked  by  steam  or  hot  water,  and  also  of  flower  gardens  and 
])leasure  grounds. 

Wishing  success  to  your  undertaking, 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &C.5 
Feirwar?/ 6,  1832.  Sage. 

P.  S. — Will  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  how  the  Glo- 
riosa  superba  should  be  treated,  to  cause  it  to  flower  } 


Article  IV. — Method  of  Destroyinf/ the  WJiite  Bliglit,  or 
American  Bug.    By  A  Practical  Gardener. 

Gentlemen, 

Notw^ithstanding  the  "thousand  and  one"  recipes  for 
the  destruction  of  what  is  called  the  "White,"  or  "American  Blight," 
[Aphis  lanata,)   I  am  persuaded  (he  injury  to' apple  trees  caused  I)y  this 
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noxious  insect  becomes  more  serious  and  extensive  in  each  succeediniij 
year. 

Now  as  the  very  number  of  cures  for  this  mischief  is  quite  sufficient 
to  perplex  the  inexperienced,  it  will  be  expedient  to  give  more  exten- 
sive publicity  through  the  medium  of  your  popular  Register,  to  remedial 
measures  already  published,  and  practis'^d  in  Gloucestershire  with  great 
success,  rather  than  add  to  the  list  of  recipes  extant. 

In  funherance  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  because  spring  is  the 
season  recommended  for  commencing  tiie  operation  of  destroying  Blight, 
I  now  Cjuote  the  following,  from  the  most  interr-sting  work  on  rural 
subjects  that  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  White's  Natural 
History  of  Selborne. 

"Many  remedies,"  says  our  accomplished  author,  "have  been  pro- 
posed for  removing  this  evil,  efficaciotjs  perhaps  in  some  cases  upon  a 
,  small  scale ;  but  when  the  injury  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  extended 
its  influence  over  the  parts  of  a  large  tree,  I  apprehend  it  will  take  its 
course,  and  the  tree  die.  Upon  young  plants,  and  in  places  where  a 
brush  can  be  applied,  any  substance  that  can  be  used  in  a  liquid  state, 
to  harden  into  a  coat,  insoluMe  by  rain,  will  assuredly  confine  the  ra- 
vages of  the  creature,  and  smother  it.  Hard  rubbing  with  a  dry  brush 
crushes  many,  but  there  are  crevices  into  which  the  bristles  cannot  enter: 
thus  some  escape,  and  propagation  continues.  I  have  very  successfully 
removed  this  Blight  from  young  trees,  and  from  recently  attacked  places 
in  those  more  advanced,  by  an  easy  application.  Melt  about  three 
ounces  of  rosin  in  an  open  pipkin  ;  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  pour  into 
it  about  three  ounces  of  fresh  oil ;  the  ingredients  perfectly  unite,  and 
when  cold,  acquire  the  consistence  of  honey.  A  slight  degree  of  heat 
will  liquify  it,  and  in  this  state  paint  over  every  node  or  infected  part  in 
your  tree,  using  a  common  painter's  brush.  This  I  prefer  doing  in 
spring,  or  as  soon  as  the  hoariness  appears.  The  substance  soon 
hardens,  and  forms  a  varnish,  which  prevents  any  escape,  and  stifles 
the  individuals.  After  tiiis  first  dressing,  should  any  cottony  matter 
appear  round  the  margin  of  the  varnish,  a  second  appHcation  to  these 
parts  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  effect  a  perfect  cure, 

"The  prevalence  of  this  insect,"  adds  our  author,  "gives  some  of 
our  orchards  here  the  appearance  of  numerous  white  posts  in  an  ex:ten- 
sive  drying  ground,  being  washed  with  lime  from  root  to  branch  ; — a 
practice,  I  apprehend,  attended  with  little  benefit :  a  few  creatures  may 
be  destroyed  by  accident,  but  as  the  animal  does  not  retire  to  the  earth, 
but  winters  in  the  clefts  of  the  boughs,  far  beyond  the  influence  of  this 
wash,  it  remains  uninjured,  to  commence  its  ravages  again  when  spring 
returns." — Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  page  352, 

On  the  last  paragraph,  however,  I  must  observe,  but  with  great 
deference  for  the  writer's  opinion,  that  the  eflicacy  of  the  lime-wash. 
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which  he  doubts,  and  the  statement  "that  the  animal  does  not  retire  to 
the  earth,"  are,  at  least  in  my  estimation,  moot  points,  and  worthy  of 
further  investigation.  Certainly,  on  transplanting  young  apple  trees  in 
spring,  I  have  observed  the  roots  of  a  few  of  them  infested  with  this 
destructive  insect. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  work  above  quoted,  that  these  insects  "give  a 
preference  to  certain  sorts,  but  not  always  to  the  most  rich  fruits  ;  as  cyder 
apples,  and  wildings,  are  greatly  infested  by  them,  and  from  some  un- 
known cause,  other  varieties  seem  to  be  exempted  from  their  depreda- 
tions. The  Wheeler's  Russet,  and  Crofton  Pippin,"  says  the  author, 
"I  tiave  never  observed  to  be  injured  by  them." 
I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Newport,  Isle  of  IVifjht,  A  Practical  Gardener. 

Jan.  30,  1832.  " 


Article  V. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Leek.     By  One 
OF  TRE  Unpolished. 

Gentlemen, 

I  AM  happy  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  widely 
circulated,  and  justly  esteemed  periodical,  and  should  you  consider  my 
trivial  communication,  on  the  Culture  of  the  Leek,  worthy  of  a  small 
space  in  your  Magazine,  1  shall  feel  happy  in  its  insertion,  convinced 
from  the  seeming  neglect  paid  to  this  vej^etable,  that  a  few  hints  on  my 
successful  mode  of  its  treatment,  may  at  least  not  be  lost  on  some  of 
your  readers. 

Sow  the  seed  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
on  a  warm  open  border  to  the  south.  When  the  plants  have  attained 
the  height  of  about  six  or  eight  inches,  lake  them  up  carefully  with  a 
trowel,  or  other  suitable  instrument.  Having  cut  or  cropped  a  portion 
of  their  straggling  roots  and  tops,  make  a  puddle,  which  may  be  done 
by  taking  some  of  the  drainings  of  a  dunghill,  and  stirring  it  up  with 
some  of  the  soil  of  the  quarter  where  the  Leeks  are  about  to  be  planted, 
until  it  has  the  consistence  of  mortar  ;  draw  the  roots  through  the  pud- 
dle, and  having  the  ground  previously  prepared  by  digging  in  plenty  of 
well-rotted  dung,  (this  is  an  essential  requisite  to  the  Leek,)  draw  out 
drills  with  the  garden  hoe  to  the  line,  3  inches  deep,  and  15  inches 
between  the  rows.  Having  drawn  the  drills,  make  holes  with  the  dibble 
to  the  depth  of  3  inches,  and  6  or  8  inches  apart  in  the  drill  :  put  in 
the  plants  at  the  same  time  as  proceeding  with  the  dibble,  leaving  the 
holes  open. 
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By  this  method,  and  always  planting  out  on  the  sarae  piece  of  ground 
for  a  number  of  years,  I  never  fail  to  obtain  Leeks,  regularly  measuring 
nine  or  ten  inches  round  the  white  or  blanched  part. 
I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 
Hereford,  Feb.  7,  1832.  One  of  the  Unpolished. 


Article  VI. — On  the  Cult m-e  of  Potatoes.  By  The  Au- 
thor OF  "The  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual," 
a  Corresponding  Mem])cr  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Gentlemen, 

YouH  correspondent,  Viyorniensis,  has  intimated  a  wish  to 
be  informed  of  Mr.  Knight's  method  of  planting  Potatoes  ;  and  you,  in 
in  a  note,  have  stated  your  intention  shortly  to  furnish  the  desired  infor- 
mation. I  am  far  from  wishing  to  trespass  on  your  province,  or  to 
deprive  your  readers  of  that  instruction  which  cannot  fail  to  be  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  papers  written  by  Horticulluralists  of  your  high  prac- 
tical attainments.  But  as  I  have  long  since  apprised  you  of  my  intention 
to  send  you  a  paper  on  the  culture  of  Potatoes,  at  a  proper  period ; — 
as  that  period  is  now  at  hand, — and  particularly,  as  my  correspondence 
with  our  enlightened  President,  Mr.  Knight,  has  placed  me  in  possession 
of  directions  for  planting  that  noble  root,  in  his  own  hand-writing  ; — for 
these  reasons,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  will  permit  your  friend  to 
become  your  substitute  on  the  present  occasion,  and  to  place  before  your 
readers  a  faithful  and  verbatim  extract  from  Mr.  Knight's  letter.  The 
object  of  that  illustrious  man  has  always  been,  to  give  publicity  to  every 
species  of  really  useful  information,  and  therefore  I  do  but  further  his 
views,  when  I  give  extent  to  those  directions  with  which  he  personally 
honoured  me  ;  and  you.  Gentlemen,  are  doubtless  in  possession  of  facts 
whereby  to  substantiate  that  which  1  now  adduce. 

Mr.  Knight's  general  rules,  as  I  find  them  in  a  letter  now  lefore  me, 
are  these : — 

He  first  observes,  "  I  obtained  from  the  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  last 
season,  (a  bad  one,  1830,)  a  produce  equal  to  670  bushels,  of  80  tb 
each,  #"  statute  acre  ;  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  having  as  many  this 
year.  To  obtain  these  vast  crops  of  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  I  always 
plant  whole  Potatoes,  selecting  the  largest  1  can  raise ;  and  for  a  very 
early  crop,  those  ripened  early  in  the  preceding  summer,  and  kept  dry. 
1  usually  plant  them  on  iheir  ends,  to  stand  with  the  crown-end  upward, 
and  place  them  at  four  inches  distance,  from  centre  to  centre,  in  the 
rows, — the  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  always  pointing  north  and  south." 
Vol.  J,  No.  10.  3  I 
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"  I  plant  my  large  Potatoes  much  in  the  same  way,  but  with  wider 
intervals,  according  to  the  height  which  the  stems  attain  ;  thus,  one 
which  grows  a  yard  high,  at  six  inches  distance  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  three  feet  six  inches,  or  four  feet  between  the  rows,  never  cutting 
any  Potatoe;  nor  planting  one  of  less  weight  than  a  quarter,  but  gene- 
rally half  a  pound.  By  using  such  large  sets,  I  get  very  strong  and  large 
plants,  with  widely  extended  roots,  very  early  in  the  summer. 

"  The  blossoms  take  away  a  good  deal  of  sap,  which  may  be  better 
employed  in  forming  Potatoes ;  and  whenever  a  Potatoe  affords  seeds 
freely,  I  think  it  almost  an  insuperable  objection  to  it.  As  a  general 
rule,  I  think  Potatoes  ought  to  be  planted  in  rows,  distant  from  each 
other  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  stems.  The  height  of  the  stems 
being  full  three  feet,  the  rows  ought  to  be  about  four  feet  apart ;  and  the 
sets  of  the  very  largest  varieties  planted  whole,  never  to  be  more  distant 
from  centre  to  centre  than  six  inches.  By  such  mode  of  planting,  the 
greatest  possible  quantities  of  leaf  (the  organ,  by  which  alone,  blood  is 
made)  are  exposed  to  the  light." 

The  philosophy  of  these  able  and  simple  directions  may  be  shortly 
explained:  it  consists  in  the  exposure  of  the  utmost  possible  surface  of 
the  respiratory  organs  (the  leaves)  to  the  agency  of  the  electrising  prin- 
ciple of  the  solar  light, — -and  of  corresponding  breadths  of  soil,  to  the 
influences  of  air  and  heat ;  so  that  the  roots  may  be  enabled  to  extend 
right  and  left,  to  a  distance  somewhat  exceeding  that  of  the  height  of  the 
stems  and  foliage. 

That  astonishing  crops  have  been  produced  under  such  a  method  of 
planting,  has  been  ascertained  by  many.  I  too,  have  experienced  its 
efficacy,  as  the  following  results  will  testify. 

The  Potatoe,  called  the  Early  Champion,  was  that  with  which  I  be- 
gan my  experiments,  early  in  March,  1831.  The  soil  was  that  of  a 
pasture — a  deep  brown  sandy  loam,  upon  a  chalky  sub-soil,  approach- 
ing to  marl.  This  soil  had  been  trenched  in  the  autumn  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  and  the  turf  was  inverted  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench.  About 
80  Hj  of  these  Potatoes  were  planted  whole,  in  rows  two  feet  asunder, 
running  north  and  south,  the  sets  about  six  inches  apart  crown  from 
crown  ;  but  as  I  could  not  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  the  variety  at  the  time, 
I  was  constrained  to  employ  such  as  I  had,  and  therefore  the  size  of  the 
potatoes  was  not  attended  to.  The  rows  were  weeded  early,  and  the 
stems  advanced  regularly  till  the  fatally  destructive  6th  of  May,  when 
the  frost  destroyed  and  blackened  every  leaf  that  had  fairly  emerged  from 
the  surface.  Thus  I  lost  all  the  benefit  that  would  have  been  otherwise 
derived  from  the  early  developed  leaves ;  and  consequently,  a  consider- 
able weight  of  the  advancing  crop.  In  a  week  or  ten  days,  however, 
fresh  shoots  were  protruded;  and  as  the  stems  advanced  they  were  deeply 
earthed  up,  that  is,  till  the  whole  piece  of  ground  had  the  appearance  of 
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so  many  ranks  of  ridges,  the  intervening  spaces  being  12  inches  deep  in 
the  centre.  This  one  eftectual  earthing-np  sufficed ;  and  the  crop  at- 
tained perfect  maturity  in  due  time.  The  total  yield  of  potatoes  (which 
were,  for  the  greatest  part,  of  a  fair  average  size,  and  of  most  excellent 
quality,  mealy,  and  tine  in  flavour)   was  .57G  ft.  - 

The  Early  Frame  Potatoe,  planted  iiie  first  week  in  March,  was  the 
subject  of  the  second  experiment.  I  had  procured  one  peck,  weighing 
14115.  and  the  tubers  were  cut  into  small  sets,  with  from  one  to  three 
eyes  each.  The  sets  were  planted  in  rows,  pointing  north  and  south, 
two  feet  asunder,  the  sets  being  four  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  sit? 
was  a  garden-plot,  four  yards  by  seven  yards  and  a  half,  i.e.  30  sq.  yards. 
The  sub-soil  was  a  strong  stiff  loam,  and  this  was  brought  to  the  surface 
by  deep  trenching,  just  before  it  was  cropped.  This  plot  suffered  also 
from  the  frost  above  alluded  to.  The  final  yield  was  very  great,  (25911)) 
but  the  Potatoes  were  far  from  being  regular  as  to  size  :  a  great  portion 
were  small,  weighing  little  more  than  one  or  two  ounces  each,  occasioned 
I  doubt  not,  by  cutting  the  tubers  into  small  sets. 

The  third  experiment  commenced  on  the  25th  of  March,  when  I  was 
enabled  to  procure  a  small  supply  of  a  variety  styled  Early  Champions, 
but  which  was  evidently  far  from  true  to  its  kind.  The  Potatoes  were 
planted  by  the  side  of  the  first  plot  of  Champions,  in  rows,  two  feet  six 
inches  asunder ;  the  sets  six  inches  apart,  crown  from  crown.  The 
total  yield,  digged  up  between  August  25,  and  September  18,  1831, 
was  1029ft.  * 

General  deductions  from  facts: — First,  I  find  that  little  or  nothing  is 
gained  by  planting  before  the  middle  of  March  ;  for  if  a  frost  destroys  the 
leaves  as  it  did  those  of  my  first-sown  Champions,  a  great  loss  in  the 
product  of  the  tubers  must  inevitably  be  experienced.  Second,  early 
ripened  Potatoes  will  yield  an  earlier  crop  than  others  of  the  same  variety, 
which  have  come  to  maturity  at  a  later  period  of  the  preceding  season. 
My  first  Champions  were  produced  by  myself,  from  a  few  roots  given  to 
me  by  a  neighbour,  in  June,  1830,  when  I  obtained  possession  of  the 
property  that  I  now  occupy.  The  land  required  to  be  trenched,  and 
therefore  the  Potatoes  were  not  in  the  ground  until  the  last  week  of  the 
month ;  hence  they  scarcely  ripened  before  the  frosts  set  in.  The  84ft 
planted  in  April  had  been  produced  at  the  usual  season  by  a  farmer; 
and  they  came  in  very  early,  and  yielded  almost  double  the  quantity  of 
those  first  planted.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  state  that  we  commenced 
digging  the  latter  as  early  young  Potatoes,  in  July ;  and  therefore, 
scarcely  two-thirds  of  the  crop  remained  to  attain  perfect  maturity. 
Third,  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  above  all  others,  require  to  be  planted 
whole.  If  they  are  not,  many  of  them  may  never  germinate  at  all.  I 
tried  an  experiment  during  last  year,  and  it  was  decisive  in  its  result. 

•  The  blossoms  of  evpiy  sort  whicli  imiduced  any-  "fff  mostly  piiuhcd  oft' as  tliey  ajipfared. 
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Henceforward  I  never  intend  to  plant  a  cut  set  of  this  Potatoe,  nor  a 
whole  one  of  very  small  size.  I  trust  that  my  experiments  on  each  va- 
riety that  I  plant,  during  the  current  season,  will  be  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  precision  and  exactitude  that  may  enable  me,  on  a  future 
occasion,  to  announce  their  particular  routine  and  final  results  in  a  way 
that  shall  leave  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  culture. 
With  all  2;ood  wishes, 

Believe  me.  Gentlemen, 

Your  sincere  Friend, 
February  \\),  1832.  G.  I.  T. 


Article  VII. — On  the  '"'' Bygrave  Slug-Preventer ^ — the 
'"''Bygrare  Pink-Hoop;'''' — on  Supporting  Dahlias; — and 
on  Bone  Manure.    By  A  Practical  Gardener. 

Gentlemen, 

Refering  to  a  former  communication  of  mine,  on  the 
subject  of  the  "Bygrave  Plant  Preserver,"  (page  150)  I  have  now  the 
satisfaction  of  informing  you,  that  by  a  new  application  of  the  principle 
of  that  invention,  Miss  Louisa  Bygrave  has  rendered  the  protection  of 
whole  beds  of  plants,  fi-om  slugs  and  snails,  a  matter  of  easy  accom- 
plishment, at  a  moderate  expense.  Models  of  corner  and  side-parts 
of  the  contrivance,  accompany  this  letter,  in  the  hope,  that  with  your 
usual  liberality,  you  will  give  an  engraving  of  them  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Register. 

By  way  of  distinction  from  the  i'urmer  invention,  this  has  been  named 
the  "Bygrave  Slug  Preventer,"  [fig.  71,  o]  and  may  be  described  in 
words,  as  a  leaden  gutter  (h)  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  having  a 
keel  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  made  in  pieces  of  any  desired  length ; 
M'hich  when  set  completely  round  the  edges  of  a  bed,  and  -staunched 
at  the  joints  with  soft-solder  or  putty,  and  filled  with  salt,  forms  a 
barrier  impassable  by  slugs  or  snails. 

When  the  article  is  used,  either  slices  of  turnip,  peas-haulm,  cab- 
bao'e-leaves,  or  pieces  of  board,  tile,  or  slate,  should  at  the  same  time 
be  placed  here  and  there  on  the  ground  inclosed,  for  the  vermin  to 
harbour  under, — from  whence,  they  ought  every  morning  to  be  hand- 
picked,  or  destroyed  by  sprinkling  a  little  powdered  quick-lime  over 
them.  Persevering  thus  for  a  very  few  days,  would  completely  clear 
the  space  within  the  boundary  of  salt,  of  those  mischievous  creatures, 
and  leave  it  secure  from  fresh  incursions.  Of  course,  these  means 
should  when  practicable  be  pursued  previous  to  sowing  seed,  or  put- 
ling  in  young  plants. 
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The  value  of  this  invention,  I  imagine  will,  after  a  fair  trial,  be 
a})preciated  by  every  description  of  gardener,  from  the  amateur  who 
carefully  watches  his  favourite  ranunculus  or  carnation  bed,  to  the 
market-gaidener,  whose  profits  are  affected  by  the  success  of  hiu  let- 
tuce or  cabbage  plants. 

71 


The  "Bygrave  Slug  Preventer,"  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Forster, 
plumber,  Newport,  Isle-of- Wight.  Any  considerable  number  of  feet 
could  be  made  at  about  three-pence  half-penny  per  foot;  for  a  small 
order,  probably  a  half-penny  a  foot  more  might  be  charged,  but  I  may 
observe  that  the  thing  will  last  for  an  age. 

To  the  talented  young  lady  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  above, 
florists  are  also  indebted  for  the  invention  of  a  new  support  for  the 
blossoms  of  plants,  which  is  particularly  well  calculated  to  display 
pinks  to  advantage,  but  would  answer  for  numerous  other  flowers.  It 
consists  of  a  ring  of  wire  six  inches  in  diameter,  run  through  the  tops 
of  two  strips  of  wood,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
little  finger,  which  are  placed  in  opposite  positions  on  the  ring,  for  legs. 
Fifty  of  these  wires  cost  half-a-crown,  and  the  little  strips  or  sticks 
for  that  number,  and  painting  of  them  green,  might  come  to  another 

Note. — The  plants  introduced  into  the  engraving,  are — 
c  Sparnxis  llneata. — A  bulbous  plant,  requiring  a  pit  or  a  warm  border  of  sandy  loam  and 
peat.    The  flower  is  white,  with  a  yellow  throat  marked  with  brown;  each  petal  marked 
with  a  red  line. 
d  Vieussei'ixia  jiaucijpis — See  pages  266  and  279.  CoNDucreRs. 
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shilling,  making  the  cost  altogether  three  shillings  and  six-pence  for 
a  half  hundred; — an  expense  very  trifling,  when  the  convenience  and 
exceeding  neat  appearance  of  the  "Bygrave  Pink  Hoop,"  is  taken  into 
account. 

For  supporting  the  Dahlia,  the  best  way  I  have  seen,  is  driving 
into  the  gi-ound  close  by  it,  a  stout  stake,  having  three  or  four  sticks 
put  transversely  through  holes  bored  at  the  upper  end,  six  or  eight  in- 
ches apart,  in  the  manner  of  a  cock-a-too  or  parrot's  perch.  x\s  the 
plant  advances  in  growth,  the  stem  and  branches  are  tied  with  mop- 
yam  to  this  stake  and  its  cross-sticks,  which  are  soon  hidden  by  the 
leaves,  and  the  whole  remains  secure  from  injury  by  the  wind. 

Allow  me  here  to  enquire  of  your  correspondents,  whether  any  of 
them  have  used  Bone-dust  as  a  manure  for  fruit-trees;  and,  if  they 
have, — how,  and  with  what  success  ?  I  have  incidentally  heard  that 
the  result  of  an  experiment  of  the  sort,  made  by  a  gentleman  in  this 
neighbourhood,  was  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  The  mode  of  appli- 
cation, as  stated  to  me,  was  this : — the  roots  to  some  distance  round 
the  tree  were  bared,  sprinkled  with  the  bone  manure,  and  then  covered 
over  again  by  re-placing  the  mould. 

T  beg  to  forward  you,  a  parcel  of  seeds,  which  were  sent  to 
Engand,  from  Candy,  by  Captain  Firebrace,  of  His  Majesty's  58th 
regiment. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Practical  Gardener. 
Newport,  Isle-of- Wight, 
Dec.  23,  1831. 


Article  VIII. — On  an  efficacious  mode  of  Destroying  the 
Turtle  Insect.  (Coccus  lanigera.)  By  Mr.  Wm.  Brown, 
Prestwold  Gardens. 

Gentlemen. 

I  HAVE  perused  with  pleasure  your  entertaining  numbers  on 
Horticulture,  &c.  and  observing  on  your  cover,  that  you  request  com- 
munications, however  trifling,  I  have  ventured  to  send  you  the  present, 
which  if  you  think  worth  notice,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  giving  it 
insertion  in  your  very  useful  work. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  1828,  slight  fires  were  made  to  heat 
the  back-wall  of  a  fruiting  pinery,  on  which  vines  were  trained,  they 
were  well  established,  and  annually  bore  excellent  crops  of  grapes. 
Towards  the  end  of  Februaiy  or  beginning  of  March,  there  appeared 
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several  substances  of  the  Turtle  Insect,  {Coccus  lanigera)  and  they 
kept  Increasing  daily,  both  on  the  new  and  old  wood,  harbouring  be- 
neath the  foliage.  We  occasionally  destroyed  them,  but  they  kept 
constantly  increasing  as  the  temperature  of  the  house  was  augmented ; 
until  their  numbers  became  very  great,  and  the  vines  began  evidently 
to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  glutinous  honey-dew  with  which  the 
leaves  were  covered.  We  used  sulphur  and  water,  and  every  means 
that  our  imaginations  could  suggest,  but  to  no  purpose;  for  their  num- 
bers increased  daily,  imtil  both  fruit  and  leaves  became  mostly  covered. 
The  honey-dew  hung  in  drops  at  the  extremity  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
fruit  appeared  as  if  had  been  dipped  in  a  glue-pan ;  and  on  being 
touched,  it  adhered  to  the  hands  in  the  same  manner  as  glue.  Al- 
though I  washed  it  off  continually,  every  succeeding  morning  it  had 
again  assumed  the  same  appearance.  Very  few  bunches  fit  for  table, 
were  gathered  that  season. 

I  should  here  remark,  that  the  wall,  previous  to  its  being  white- 
washed in  autumn,  was  almost  as  black  as  a  coal,  from  one  end  to 
the  other;  and  we  were  obliged  to  have  it  new  drawn. 

We  could  scarcely  account  for  the  disaster, — we  never  before  had 
perceived  anything  of  the  kind ;  the  Red  Spider,  [Acdrus  teUurius) 
had  often  been  very  troublesome.  We  hardly  knew  what  course  to 
take,  but  resolved  to  adopt  some  effectual  means  either  to  kill  or  cure; 
and  for  this  purpose,  we  made  a  mixture  of — 

Two  pounds  of  sulphur, 

One  pound  of  soft-soap, 

One  quart  of  strong  tobacco  water, 

One  pint  of  water  of  quicksilver. 
These  we  mixed  well  together,  and  when  we  had  pruned  the  vines,  we 
dressed  both  old  young  wood  with  it;  (having  previously  brushed  them 
well  with  clear  water)  this  we  found  a  most  effectual  remedy,  not  only 
against  the  Turtle  Insect,  but  also  against  the  Red  Spider,  or  anything 
else.  We  have  anointed  our  vines  with  it  every  year  since,  and  have 
been  entirely  free  from  any  insects ;  and  so  far  from  it  being  injurious 
to  the  vines,  they  grow  exceedingly  luxuriant,  and  are  very  prolific. 

It  is  well  known,  that  vines  in  vineries  are  less  annoyed  by  insects, 
than  those  either  in  succession  or  fruiting  pineries ; — this  may  arise 
in  some  measure,  from  the  air  in  the  vinery  being  altered  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  whilst  in  the  latter,  the  pines  being  the  chief  con- 
sideration, the  temperature  is  regulated  so  as  to  be  most  suitable  for 
them. 

Wishing  every  success  to  the  Horticultural  Register, 

I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 
Prestwold  Gardens,  W.  Brown,  Jun. 

Dec.  10,  1831. 
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Article  IX. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Polyanthus.     By 
Mr.  John  Revell,  of  Pitsmoor,  near  Sheffield. 

Gentlemen, 

Seeing  by  your  cover  that  you  intend  inserting  papers  on 
the  culture  of  the  Polyanthus,  I  have  forwarded  you  my  opinion  on 
that  plant. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  SheSield,  we  gi'ow  it  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfection.  The  compost  made  use  of  is  a  light  maiden-soil,  mixei 
with  a  little  new  horse-dung.  About  the  latter  end  of  May  is  the 
pothng  season, — be  careful  to  examine  the  roots  and  break  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  carrot-stump,  leaving  no  more  than  that  which 
contains  plenty  of  young  fibres.  Crop  the  outside  of  the  leaves,  but 
leave  the  heart  of  the  plant  untouched.  In  November,  they  should  bo 
placed  for  protection  in  a  pit; — the  best  sort  for  the  piupose,  is  one 
built  of  brick,  and  instead  of  glass-lights  to  cover  them,  use  wooden 
doors,  set  them  open  during  fine  weather,  but  shut  them  ilose  down 
at  night  during  frosty  weather,  to  prevent  them  being  injured.  Allow 
them  to  receive  the  benefit  of  gentle  rains  now  and  then,  throughout 
Februaiy  and  March. 

When  the  trusses  of  flowers  are  formed,  which  will  be  about  the 
end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  thin  out  all  the  inferior  and  mid- 
dle buds,  after  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  Auriculas,  p.  5(i 
of  your  Register.  At  this  time,  great  care  will  be  requisite,  to  protect 
them  fi-om  slugs,  &c.  The  system  I  have  generally  followed  with 
success,  is,  laying  a  good  floor  of  ashes  from  the  smithy,  for  the  pots 
to  stand  upon;  but  I  should  recommend  "The  Bygrave  Plant  Pre- 
server," described  in  your  Register,  page  151,  as  far  preferable,  both 
for  a  neat,  simple,  and  efficacious  means  of  preserving  them. 

About  the  latter  end  of  April,  they  will  be  in  full  blow,  and  must 
be  carefully  sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays  ;  for  if  exposed  to  them,  the 
colour  of  the  flower  will  be  damaged,  if  not  totally  spoiled.  Shade 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  I  recommended  for  the  x\uricula. 

The  properties  of  a  good  flower,  are,  having  bright  and  rich  colours ; 
the  eye  must  be  perfectly  round,  and  the  markings  on  the  edge  of  the 
petals,  of  a  bright  lemon  colour,  and  the  tints  or  shades  of  a  very  dark 
crimson  or  scarlet,  which  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  pips;  and  the 
whole  flower  must  be  a  complete  circle,  as  Walerhouse' s  Gewye  the 
Fourth,  &c.  The  sorts  most  esteemed  as  possessing  the  best  pro- 
perties, are, — Waterhouse' s  George  the  Fourth, — Pearson's  Alexan- 
der,— Crawshaw's  Invincible, — Cox's  Prince  Regent, — liiUington's 
Beauty  of  Orer, — Park's  Lord  Nelson, —  Turner's  Fmperor  Buona- 
parte,—-Turner's  England's  Defiance, — Buck's  George  the  Fourth, — 
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C/rawshaws  Countess, —  Turner's  Princess  of  WaleSy — Hattersley  s 
Invincible,   S^'C. 

When  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  they  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  frames  and  set  upon  the  borders,  that  the  seed  may  be  able  to 
ripen;  which  it  will  do  in  June  or  July.  As  soon  as  the  seed-pods 
begin  to  change  colour,  and  open  at  the  top,  be  careful  to  cut  them  off 
directly,  or  you  will  be  liable  to  lose  the  seed. 

The  seed  should  generally  be  selected  from  the  most  compact  and  best 
kinds,  as  Park's  Lord  JVelson,  &c.  It  should  be  sown  in  the  February 
following,  in  a  box  or  pan,  filled  with  light  new  mould  ;  covering  the 
seed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  five 
weeks,  they  will  be  up,  and  will  require  a  little  water  occasionally  in  a 
morning;  covering  them  down  closely  with  a  bell  or  hand  glass  in  the 
evening. 

In  May,  they  will  be  suflficienlly  strong  to  transplant  into  small  pots, 
or  upon  a  warm  border,  to  remain  for  flowering  the  following  spring. 
When  they  are  in  flower,  you  may  select  such  as  are  valuable  flowers. 
Pin-eijcs,  (or  those  that  show  the  pistillum)  may  be  thrown  away,  or 
else  planted  in  the  borders,  for  although  they  are  gen  erally  the  brightest 
colours,  they  are  considered  to  be  worth  little.  Those  called  by  florists 
Moss-eyes,  having  a  fine  yellow  edge  and  good  ground  colours,  are  es- 
teemed the  best. 

We  have  a  very  choice  collection  of  fine  seedlings,  raised  after  this 
manner;  and  last  year  I  raised  above  four  hundred, — many  of  which,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  produce  excellent  flowers. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

John  Revell. 
Pitsmoor,  Dcceviber,  1831. 


Article  X. — On  the  Management  of  Plum  Trees  trained 
against  a  Wall.     By  Mr.  J.  Mearns,  of  Presteigne. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  for  many  years  adopted  the  method  of  training  all  my 
wall-plum  trees  exactly  as  I  do  my  Peaches,  &c.,  i.  e.  by  a  judicious 
and  regular  succession  of  young  wood ;  upon  which  they  form  blossom- 
buds  as  freely  as  the  young  wood  of  those  trees  which  we  are  all  in 
the  habit  of  training  by  a  regular  succession  of  young  wood.  The  Plum 
tree,  by  this  method,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  unsightly  on  the 
wall,  certainly  becomes  one  of  the  finest  and  handsomest  trees,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  important,  in  the  garden.  It  can  be  trained  in  the 
fan  form,  (the  best  method  for  the  young-wood  system)  to  a  greater 
Vol,  r,  No,  10.  3  k 
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successful  extent  (the  Pear  excepted,)  than  any  other  fruit  tree ;  and 
if  the  soil  is  loamy,  fresh,  and  good,  it  will  reach  its  destination  in 
much  less  time  than  that  of  any  other  tree ;  and  by  an  ordinary  course 
of  judicious  management,  a  very  regular  supply  of  fine  young  fruc- 
tiferous wood  may  be  retained  in  every  part,  but  which  it  is  often 
difficult  to  do  with  the  Peach  tree.  There  is  another  very  great  con- 
venience attending  the  Plum  tree,  from  the  circumstance  (which  is  too 
much  appealed  to,  as  it  fails  of  success)  of  its  free  production  of  fruit- 
spurs  upon  the  older  wood: — where  a  young  shoot  is  not  conveniently 
at  hand,  the  spurs  are  not  formed  far  off,  so  that  there  is  always  the  easy 
means  of  having  a  very  regular  supply  of  blossoms  over  every  part  of  the 
tree ;  but  upon  no  account,  suffer  the  incumbrance  of  spurs  to  remain 
where  the  young  shoots  are  sufficient.  Those  that  are  found  necessary 
to  be  retained  ought  only  to  be  upon  the  sides  of  the  branches,  so  as  to 
bring  the  blossom  and  fruit  into  contact  with  the  wall,  and  to  receive  all 
the  benefit  of  it ;  but,  for  neatness'  sake,  and  to  do  away  with  an  incum- 
brance, the  retained  spurs  must  be  kept  as  short  as  possible.  Upon 
some  of  the  two,  three,  and  four-year-old  wood,  it  is  often  found  neces- 
sary, in  some  parts  of  the  tree,  to  retain  some  of  the  front  spurs  ;  but  if 
so,  let  those  be  as  close  to  the  shoot  as  possibly  can  be  done,  so  as  to 
bring  the  blossom  and  fruit  to  the  wall,  as  upon  that  very  circumstance 
depends  the  success  of  wall-training,  as  much  as  all  others.  Too  fre- 
quently we  see  the  Plum-tree  after  being  finely  clothed  with  blossoms, 
and  trained  upon  a  favourable  aspect,  in  the  usual  spurring  manner, 
with  but  very  little  fruit  set; — or  if  set,  it  either  drops  off  prematurely, 
or  else  is  small,  stunted,  or  ill-shapen.  By  the  young  wood  method, 
where  the  tree  is  neither  over-burthened  by  too  much  useless  wood,  nor 
too  heavy  a  load  of  blossoms  and  young  fruit, — where  the  blossoms  and 
fruit  have  the  advantage  of  the  wall, — I  have  rarely  failed  having  abun- 
dant crops  of  Green  Gages  and  Mirabelles,  upon  a  north  aspect,  with  a 
very  low  and  wet  cold  border;  and  to  have  the  fruit  well  ripened,  par- 
ticularly fine,  and  of  good  flavour. 

Trees  trained  upon  the  old  spur  method,  are  readily  and  without  loss 
of  time,  reduced  to  the  successional  young  wood  system ;  and  while  they 
are  forming,  the  act  of  so  doing,  renders  them  much  more  productive 
than  they  were  previously  ;  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation  till  the  system  is  complete. 

In  the  commencement,  numbers  of  the  incumbering  fore-right  branches 
of  long  spurs,  must  be  cut  away,  and  only  such  are  to  be  retained  as 
will  ply  up  to  the  wall, — all  others  to  be  cut  clear  out ;  and  those  that 
are  left  must  be  considerably  reduced  in  their  spurs,  and  none  left  unless 
they  be  close  to  the  wall.  By  such  a  reduction  of  incumbrance,  and 
the  remaining  fructiferous  wood  laid  in  so  as  to  receive  every  advantage 
from  the  wall,  there  will  be  plenty  of  fine  fruit  thejirst  season,  and  the 
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fairest  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  it.  Plenty  of  fine  young  wood  will 
soon  break  forth  in  all  parts  of  the  tree,  so  that  in  about  three  or  four 
years,  if  judiciously  attended  to,  (cutting  out  the  spur  as  a  well  placed 
shoot  is  produced  to  take  its  place)  but  few  persons  could  tell  that  the 
tree  had  ever  been  spur-trained. 

Trees  so  managed,  are  pictures  which  every  one  who  is  fond  of  seeing 
well-trained  trees,  would  delight  in ;  and  from  their  vigorous  growth, 
and  being  less  liable  to  casualties  and  disease,  that  any  other  of  our  fruit 
trees,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  manage  them,  and  they  are  soon  x\\zA&  ■perma- 
nently fine  and  most  useful  trees. 

It  is  but  doing  justice,  to  state  here,  that  I  received  die  first  suggestion 
of  my  favorite  method,  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  the  very  amiable  and  able 
President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  about  twenty  years  ago. 
He  has  confined  himself  much  more  to  the  short  spurring ;  whilst  I  have 
taken  more  to  the  young  wood  system  ; — as,  by  that  method,  I  find  I  can 
produce  a  larger  and  a  handsomer  tree. 

If  it  is  not  trespassing  too  much  on  the  pages  of  your  very  useful  Re- 
gister, by  so  long  a  communication,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  inserted 
in  one  of  your  earliest  numbers ;  as  I  flatter  myself,  that  to  young  gar- 
deners, it  will  not  be  a  subject  of  the  least  importance  which  you  have 
published. 

Wishing  the  Register  every  success, 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

John  Mearns. 
Presteigne,  Jan.  29,   1832. 


Article  XI. — Oit  the  Cultivation  of  the  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke, (Helianthus  tubeiosus)  as  a  Food  for  Pheasants. 
By  Mr.  George  Stafford,  Gardener  to  Richard 
Arkwright,  Esq.,  Willersley  -  Castle,  near  Cromford, 
Derbyshire. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  long  been  aware  that  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke, 
might  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  as  a  winter  food  for  pheasants ; 
having  once  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  effects  in  drawing 
these  desirable  birds  to  a  suitable  situation,  where  I  had  left  the  roots 
in  the  ground  for  the  winter,  as  is  mostly  the  case. 

The  premises  where  these  roots  were  grown,  were  so  destitute  of 
pheasants,  that  the  spring  previous  to  this  occurrence,  a  few  birds 
were  procured,  to  turn  out  for  breeding.     Towards  the  approach  of 
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winter,  I  observed  them  feeding  or  the  roots  of  the  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke ;  and  as  the  severe  weather  advanced,  the  number  of  visitors 
greatly  increased.  A  neighbouring  gentleman  had  abundance  of  them 
on  his  grounds,  and  although  he  took  every  precaution  to  feed  them 
regularly  with  buck-wheat  and  other  grain,  I  have  great  reason  to 
believe,  that  his  birds  were  greatly  attracted  by  the  roots  of  the 
Artichoke.  I  had  but  little  opportunity  of  observing  the  birds  during 
summer ;  but  as  the  winter  drew  near,  T  found  they  re-visited  the  spot 
where  the  roots  grew. — And  so  numerous  had  they  become,  that  two 
o-entlemen  going  out  shooting  one  morning,  killed  no  less  than  eigh- 
teen brace  close  to  the  habitation.  Since  then,  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  scarcity  of  birds. 

The  root  in  question,  is  perhaps  better  adapted  as  food  for  these 
birds,  than  any  other  article  that  can  be  grown,  as  scarcely  any  bird 
or  quadruped  feeds  upon  it.  And  the  pheasant  being  a  very  handsome 
bird,  and  ever  resorting  where  it  can  find  protection,  might,  I  think, 
be  so  accommodated  with  this  food  in  woods  and  plantations,  that  the 
poacher  would  scarcely  ever  be  able  to  find  it.  Whereas,  if  fed  on 
grain,  they  congregate  together  and  roost  for  the  night,  and  so  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  poacher's  gun. 

By  a  little  careful  attention,  the  whole  of  a  gentleman's  estate  might 
be  planted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  to  secure  a  winter  stock  for  al- 
most any  number  of  birds.  When  once  planted,  they  would  require 
no  renewal,  but  would  increase  to  a  very  great  degree,  in  almost  any 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  roots  are  always  pretty  well 
secured  from  frost  by  their  own  leaves : — so  much  so,  that  I  have  ob- 
served even  in  the  most  severe  winters,  when  the  instinct  of  the  birds 
led  them  to  displace  the  dead  leaves,  they  were  able  to  feed  equally 
as  well,  to  all  appearance,  as  in  open  weather.  This  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  cultivating  them  for  the  above  purpose,  would  be  of  decided 
advantage. 

I  am  aware  that  considerable  pains  are  taken  to  grow  buck-wheat, 
and  other  kinds  of  grain,  &c.,  for  them ;  but  when  this  is  done,  a 
large  portion  of  it  falls  to  the  share  of  other  birds :  and  unless  the 
keepers  pay  very  great  attention  to  feeding  them  during  the  spring 
months,  the  birds  are  almost  sure  to  stray  from  the  premises  in  search 
of  food,  and  generally  meet  with  their  destruction. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  pheasants  in  their  native  wild  state,  feed 
upon  roots  in  winter;  indeed  it  has  been  often  observed,  that  they 
prefer  the  roots  of  the  Bulbous  Crowfoot,  (Ranunculus  bulbosus,) 
to  grain. 

I  have  had  correspondence  with  several  of  my  friends,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  introducing  Jerusalem  Arti 
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choke?,  as  a  food  for  these  birds:  they  all  agree,  that  the  birds  are 
without  doubt  very  fond  of  them,  and  they  appear  to  be  unanimous  as 
to  the  practicability  of  planting  them  for  this  purpose, — and  some  have 
within  these  few  years,  been  the  means  of  their  introduction  into  the 
woods  and  plantations  of  several  gentlemen.  I  conceive  that  scarcely 
any  root  will  be  found  more  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the  phea- 
sant, as  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  saccharine  matter.  And 
I  also  think,  that  on  trial  it  would  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  food 
for  poultry  generally, — equal,  if  not  superior,  to  grain. 
I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

George  Stafford. 
IVillersley,  February,  1832. 


Article  XII. — On  the  Culture  of  tlte  Passijlora.    By  P.D. 
of  Chelsea. 

Gentlemen, 

Youu  correspondent,  T.  H.,  (at  page  230  of  your  Register)  is 
desirous  of  a  paper  on  the  Culture  of  the  Passiflora ;  and  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  cultivation  of  that  genus  of  plants,  I  will  endeavour  to 
answer  that  enquiry,  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

This  genus  is  pretty  extensive,  there  being  upwards  of  70  true  species, 
besides  a  many  hybrids,  some  of  which  I  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of. 
Most  of  the  species  require  stove-heat.  The  P.  quadranguldris,  in  par- 
ticular, will  thrive  best  if  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  bark-bed  : — form  a 
little  partition  with  bricks,  a  foot  square,  and  2  or  3  feet  deep,  in  which 
place  the  plant ;  and  every  succeeding  autumn  if  the  roots  be  reduced 
and  new  soil  added,  and  the  plant  cut  down  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of 
cutting  the  vine,  it  will  grow  vigorously  and  fruit  abundantly.  All  the 
species  grown  in  stoves,  appear  to  require  plenty  of  room  for  their  roots, 
as  well  as  branches.  Some  of  them,  as  the  P.  vespertilidnis,  &c.  do  well 
in  large  pots  ; — others,  thrive  best  when  planted  out  in  the  pit,  and 
trained  against  the  back-wall  or  end  lights,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room.  They  will  grow  very  well  under  the  path-way,  if  good  soil  be 
placed  under  the  stone,  and  a  hole  cut  sufficient  to  allow  the  stem  room 
to  strengthen  without  injury.  I  should  recommend  cutting  them  in, 
every  autumn;  as  I  have  found  by  experience  that  they  grow  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  look  much  better  than  long  naked  stems,  seven 
or  eight  years  old. 
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They  appear  to  me,  to  prosper  best  in  a  good  rich  loam  mixed  with 
one-half  leaf-mould.  They  require  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
whilst  in  a  growing  state ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  training  the 
branches  as  they  grow,  or  they  soon  become  entangled,  and  in  loosening 
them,  not  unfrequently  either  tendrils  or  branches  are  broken. 

There  are  not  many  green-house  species,  although  the  P.  incarndta, 
P.  palmdta,  P.  idulis,  P.  maculdta, .  and  P.  Chinensis,  will  do  very 
well  in  it ;  as  also  some  excellent  hybrids,  which  are  very  free  flowerers, 
as  P.  rilbra.  P.  cosrilleo-racemdsa,  P.  angustifolia,  and  P.  Colvilliij, 
all  of  which,  are  of  easy  culture,  and  highly  ornamental  in  a  conserva- 
tory ;  and  if  they  have  plenty  of  room,  they  will  flower  nearly  all  the 
year  round. 

If  they  are  to  be  grown  in  a  common  green-house,  I  would  plant 
them  for  the  roots  to  grow  under  the  path-way,  as  I  recommended  for 
those  in  the  stove.  I  conceive,  a  gardener  cannot  introduce  a  better 
plant  for  climbing  up  small  painted  ^ires. 

Some  of  the  more  hardy-growing  sorts  would  do  for  a  vinery,  and 
when  the  lights  were  taken  off  in  the  winter,  the  branches  might  be  cut 
in,  and  the  whole  plants  matted  up  until  the  commencement  of  forcing 
again. 

If  none  of  your  more  able  correpon  dents  take  up  the  matter,  I  will 
try  to  comply  with  the  request  of  T.  H.,  respecting  the  culture  of  greenr 
house  plants.  ♦ 

Should  these  hasty  lines  be  thought  worthy  of  notice,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  their  insertion. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully, 

P.  D 

Chelsea,  Jan.  20,  1832. 


*  We  shall  be  veiy  happy  to  receive  any  coniruunication  on  this,  or  any  other 
subject,  which  our  correspondent  may  favour  us  with. 


Conductors. 
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PART   II. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 
REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Article   I. — Remews  of,   and  Extracts  from,    Works  on 
Gardening,   Sfc. 

1. A  TREATrSE  ON  THE  PROPAGATION,  CULTIVATION,  AND  GeNE- 

KAi.  Treatment  of  Cape  Heaths.  By  W.  McNar,  C.M.H.S. 
Superintendant  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 
2s.6d.,  with  a  coloured  engraving. 

We  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  recommending  tliis  little  pamphlet  to  all 
gardeners,  and  other  persons,  who  are  admirers  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of 
plants;  and  although  we  are  apt  to  be  sanguine,  we  cannot  avoid  conceiving 
that  the  perusal  of  it  will  be  a  great  means  of  stimulating  many  persons  to 
cultivate  Heaths,  who  have  hitherto  been  afraid  to  venture,  on  account  of  a 
multitude  of  apparent  difficulties  in  their  propagation  and  culture:  all  these 
difficulties  Mr.  Mc.  Nab  has,  in  this  pamphlet,  proved  to  be  merely  imaginery, 
and  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  Ericas  may  be  grown  to  perfection  with  as 
little,  if  not  less  difficulty  than  any  other  Cape  plants  inhabiting  our  green- 
houses. 

The  excellent  practical  experience  of  the  author  is  so  well  known,  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  introduce  this  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  work.  It 
contains  43  pages  of  plain  directions, — on  the  propagation  of  Heaths,  and  the 
treatment  of  them  while  young, — the  soil  best  suited  for  their  growth, — the 
different  shiftings  necessary, — and  the  general  treatment  when  in  the  house 
or  out  of  doors. 

We  cannot  forbear  extracting  from  some  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  its 
contents; — this  we  do,  to  show  our  readers  something  of  its  excellence;  but 
all  who  can  conveniently  spare  the  money  to  purchase  it,  may  sit  down  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  a  half-crown  well  spent.  We  are  also  very  anxious 
to  give  the  greatest  publicity  to  Mr.  Mc.  Nab's  xecellent  directions,  for  we 
believe  them  to  be  undoubtedly  the  best  that  have  ever  yet  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  Heaths. 

"The  general  mode  (and,  indeed  the  best  mode)  of  propagating  Cape  Heaths 
in  this  country,  is  by  cuttings:  the  greater  portion  strike  root  freely  when  the 
young  wood  is  taken,  after  it  has  become  siifBciently  firm  so  as  to  prerentits  damp- 
ing off.  The  pots  for  their  reception  should  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  mouths;  fill  them  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  top,  with  broken 
pot,  or  coarse  ashes,  the  upper  part  of  which  should  be  of  a  smaller  size  than  those 
below  ;  over  which  should  be  placed  a  thin  layer  of  Fog,  [Hypman)  a  moss  so 
called,   to  prevent  the  sand  from  working  down  amongst  the  draining,  then  the 
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remainder  of  the  pot  slioultl  be  filled  with  fine  sifted  pit-sand,  as  free  as  possible 
from  earthy  or  irony  matter,  to  the  level  of  the  edg-e,  and  the  sand  pressed  down 
very  firm.  After  being;  well  watered,  the  pot  is  then  fit  to  receive  the  cuttings, 
the  length  of  which  must  depend  on  the  habit  of  the  species.  Some  of  the  free 
growing  sorts  may  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  ;  and  others  that  are  of  a 
more  stunted  growth,  may  not  exceed  half  an  inch  :  in  both  cases  they  should  be 
taken  from  the  plant  at  the  part  where  the  young  cutting  sets  off  from  the  older 
wood.  The  leaves  should  be  stripped  off  about  half  the  length  of  the  cutting,  and 
the  end  should  be  cut  clean  with  a  sharp  knife  or  scissors;  the  cutting  is  then 
fit  to  be  inserted.  Let  the  kinds  selected  for  the  same  pot  be  as  near  of  the  same 
habit  as  can  be  judged,  for  instance,  plant  E.  jnelastoimi,  Petiveriuiut,  Pctivcria, 
Scbdiuiy  penicilluta,  &fc.  in  one  pot,  and  E.  pinea,  pinifolia,  vestita,  gmndifioj  a, 
purptcrea,  &^c.  in  anotber  pot;  E.  ventricosa, pragnatis,  LinrKednn,  Linmeoides, 
colordns,  SfC,  in  another  ;  and  E.  Aitoni(\na,jasmitiifldra,ampuUdcea,  Irbydna, 
iitflala,  S,-c.,  in  another;  for  unless  this  be  attended  to,  one  sort  will  strike  root  in 
a  much  shorter  time  than  others  in  the  same  pot,  which  makes  it  very  inconve- 
nient Vrhen  potting-  tliem  out.  Wli.ui  the  pol  is  filled  with  cuttings  it  should  be 
well  watered  with  a  fine  rose-watering  pot,  and  placed  in  a  close  shady  part  of 
the  stove,  admitting  as  little  air  as  possible  near  to  where  the  cutting-pots  are 
placed,  and  taking  care  to  water  them  every  day.  Bell  glasses  are  not  necessary 
for  Heaths  in  general ;  some  species,  as  E.glakcn,  uUrea,  lujcifuliay  and  a  few 
other  species  more  difficult  to  strike,  may  be  put  under  bell  glasses,  and  placed 
in  the  stove  beside  the  others.  Where  no  stove  is  at  hand  to  put  the  cutting-pots 
in,  and  where  the  situation  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  has  much  air,  then 
bell-glasses  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  glasses  will  require  to  be  wiped  occa- 
sionally, to  prevent  any  damp  from  injuring  the  cuttings;  and  when  they  have 
struck  root  the  glasses  should  be  removed  gradually,  some  time  before  the  cuttings 
are  potted  out.  Cuttings  of  Heaths  will  strike  root  when  put  in  at -any  season,  if 
the  cuttiugs  are  in  a  proper  state  ;  early  in  the  spring,  however,  is  the  best  time 
lor  them.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  into  the  smallest 
sized  pots,  and  kept  for  ten  daj's  or  a  fortnight,  in  a  close  shaded  place;  then 
expose  them  gradually  to  a  more  airy  part  of  the  house,  shading  them  from  the 
sun  till  they  are  able  to  bear  it.  The  soil  for  the  first  potting  should  be  one-half 
peat  and  one-half  sand  :  drain  the  pots  well  with  broken  pots  or  cinders.  The 
second  potting  must  depend  much  on  the  season  of  the  year  ;  if  the  first  potting 
be  done  in  spring,  the  second  should  be  as  soon  as  the  young  roots  appear  round 
the  insidcs  of  the  pots  ;  but  if  the  first  potting  be  done  in  summer,  then  the  second 
will  not  be  necessary  until  the  following  spring.  The  soil  for  the  .second  polling 
should  be  about  two-thirds  peat  and  one-third  sand;  and  in  all  the  pottings  the 
soil  should  be  a  black  peat,  taken  from  a  dry  heatb  or  common,  which  is  never 
overflowed  with  water.  In  general,  it  should  not  be  taken  more  than  five  or  six 
inches  deep  ;  and  where  sand  is  not  intermixed  with  the  soil  in  its  original  state, 
about  one-fifth  of  coarse  white  sand,  free  from  irony  matter,  should  be  mixed  with 
it.  In  shifting  Heaths  from  one  pot  or  tub  to  another,  any  tin)e  from  March  till 
August  may  be  taken,  as  opportunity  permits,  or  the  state  of  the  plants  requite. 
Before  beginning  to  shift  I  have  a  quantity  of  the  soil  alieady  mentioned,  riddled 
through  a  very  coarse  or  wide  meshed  riddle, — if  the  plants  are  small,  of  course 
the  riddle  should  be  smaller.  Either  broken  pot  or  cinders,  may  be  used  for 
draining,  whichever  is  most  convenient :  there  is  scarcely  any  danger  of  giving 
too  much  draining.  The  plant  should  be  raised  a  little  higher  in  the  pot  at  each 
shifting  than  it  had  been  before,  so  that  after  two  or  three  shiftings  the  old  bait 
about  tlie  stem  of  the  plant  should  be  raised  two  or  three  inches   above  the   level 
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of  the  eJge  of  llie  pot  or  the  till),  keeping- siiiHcieiit  ilepxh  l)et\vecii  the  old  ball 
of  earth  and  the  edge  of  the  pot  or  tub,  to  lioltl  water.  Besides  the  compost  and 
draining,  a  quantity  of  coarse  soft  freestone,  broken  into  pieces,  of  from  one  inch 
to  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  is  introduced  amongst  the  fresh  earth  in  the 
pot  or  tub,  and  pressed  down  amongst  the  soil  round  the  ball.  The  fiuunlity  of 
the  stone  used  to  a  large  sized  Heath  in  shifting,  would,  if  broken  down  to  sand, 
and  added  to  the  sand  previously  in  the  soil,  form  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
mass.  When  stones  are  introduced  among  the  earth  in  this  way.  Heaths  will 
never  suffer  so  much  in  the  summer  from  occasional  neglect  in  watering  tluim,asthey 
would  do  if  the  stones  were  not  introduced,  because  these  stones  retain  the 
moisture  longer  than  the  earth  ;  and  in  the  winter  they  allow  a  more  free  circu- 
lation of  any  super-abundant  moisture  which  may  be  given  through  the  mass. 

"  When  I  mention  the  treatment  Heaths  should  have  when  in  house,  I  must  be 
understood,  that  if  I  have  sufficient  accommodation  under  glass,  I  never  would 
lake  Ifeaths  out  of  doors,  unless  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  shifting,  or  taking 
them  from  one  house  to  another.  My  practice  would  be,  to  keep  them  in  the 
house  in  the  summer,  giving  them  plenty  of  air,  and  to  keep  them  cool  during 
winter.  It  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  that  by  turning  them  out  of  doors  for  four 
or  five  months  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  plants  are  made  hardier,  and  better  able 
to  endure  the  winter,  (ban  they  would  be  if  ke|)t  within  doors  during  summer. 
From  this  opinion  1  must  fake  the  liberty  of  difl'ering,  as  1  know  of  no  species 
that  will  not  bear  as  much  in  winter,  without  suffering  from  it,  if  kept  in  the 
house  during  t'ae  summer,  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  turned  out  of  doors  ;  and 
many  of  them  (perhaps  nil)  1  know  will  bear  more  cold  in  the  winter,  if  kept  in 
the  house  during  the  summer,  for  by  the  latter  practice  the  young  wood  gets 
better  ripened,  and  better  able  to  resist  cold  in  the  winter.  I  would  advise  every 
one  to  keep  as  many  of  their  best  specinsens  and  best  kinds  within  door.s,  during 
the  summer  as  they  can,  without  having  them  crowded  close  together.  1  cannot 
give  better  directions  than  to  .say  that  one  should  not  touch  the  other  when  in  the 
house,  in  summer  ;  and  if  the  nearest  part  of  one  to  the  other  is  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  so  much  the  better.  The  bouse,  however,  should  be  well  ventilated 
at  all  times,  and  except  in  cases  of  high  wind  and  heavy  rain,  both  top  and  front 
lights  should  be  open  both  night  and  day  ;  and  besides  watering  the  earth  in  the 
pots  freely  when  they  require  it,  they  should  be  well  watered  over  head  with  the 
garden  engine  every  day,  and  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  this  operation  should 
be  performed  twice  every  day,  namely,  both  morning  and  evening. 

"  It  is  seldom  that  Heaths  are  attacked  with  any  insect  :  the  Green  Fly,  (Jj)/<is 
lyr/ceec,)  is  the  only  one  I  have  observed,  and  this  very  seldom;  but  when  it 
does  happen,  a  little  tobacco  smoke  for  a  night  or  two,  when  the  house  is  shut 
close,  will  destroy  them,  and  when  this  is  necessary,  it  is  always  better  lo  apply 
it  for  two  nights  in  succession,  in  a  small  quantity,  than  to  give  too  much  at  once. 

"If  the  weather  is  favourable,  a  part  of  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  towards  the 
end  of  April,  if  a  sheltered  shady  situation  is  at  band  to  place  them  in.  1  may 
mention,  that  at  this  season  they  should  always  be  placed  in  a  situation  well  pro- 
tected f'rcni  the  easterly  wind,  for  they  will  suffer  much  more  from  it  after  bein<>- 
turned  out  of  the  house  in  spring,  if  not  well  protected,  than  what  they  will  do 
from  a  sharp  frost  late  in  the  autumn.  Another  part  may  be  taken  out  in  May, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  the  whole  that  is  intended  to  be  removed  for  the  season, 
Choose,  if  possible,  a  dull  moist  day  for  the  purpose;  or  if  this  cannot  be  got, 
place  them  in  a  shady  situation  till  they  can  bear  the  sun's  rays  without  injury  : 
let  them  then  be  plunged  in  the  ground  from  two  to  six  inches  deep,  accordino- 
to  the  size  of  the  pots, — this  saves  much  trouble  in  watering,  and  keeps  the  plants 
Vol.  I,  No.  10.  3  L  , 
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Worn  being  l>lowii  over  :  care,  liowever,  mnst  be  taken  to  keep  the  bottom  hole  in 
tlie  pot  open,  so  as  to  let  the  water  pass  freely  tliioiigh.  Any  of  the  plants  out  of 
doors  that  may  come  into  f.ovver  late  in  the  season,  should  be  remeved  into  the 
greeuhonse,  as  the  heavy  rains  and  high  winds  injure  their  appearance  when  in 
flower. 

"Although  I  have  never  seen  Heaths  injured  here  (Edinbro')  when  fully  expo- 
sed to  the  weather,  till  after  November,  it  is  then  necessary  to  have  them  removed 
into  the  house;  and  to  prevent  the  Heath-house  being  crowded  too  early,  a  part 
of  the  duplicates  may  be  left  in  an  open  shed,  until  the  thermometer  falls  7  or  8 
dogi-ees  Fahrenheit  below  freezing ;  it  is  then  necessary  to  move  the  whole  into 
the  house  that  is  intended  for  tiieni.  In  all  cases,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  Heaths 
will  sustain  no  injury  in  the  house,  with  the  front-lights  open  day  and  night,  until 
the  thermometer  falls  more  than  8  degrees  Farhenheit  below  freezing.  I  would 
not,  however,  advise  this  to  be  practised  in  the  spring,  in  case  of  the  same  degree 
of  frost  happening  at  that  time  ;  for  we  have  often  mild  weather  in  February  and 
March,  and  so  much  sun  that  the  Heatks  are  forced  into  a  more  vigorous  state  of 
growth  than  they  are  in  winter,  and  when  in  such  a  stale  they  will  not  bear  so 
much  cold  without  suffering  from  it,  as  they  will  do  in  the  early  part  or  middle  of 
winter.  I  have  had  the  whole  Heaths  in  the  house,  frozen  for  days  together,  so 
hard  that  the  pots  conld  not  be  removed  from  their  places  without  breaking  them, 
and  fresh  air  constantly  admitted  at  the  time,  and  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them 
suffer  in  the  smallest  di  gree  from  it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  found  them  to  thrive 
better  than  under  any  other  treatment. 

"It  is  an  excellent  practice  in  diill  weather  in  winter,  and  even  in  frosty  weather, 
if  much  damp  is  i«  the  house,  to  throw  in  a  little  heat  during  the  day;  but  this 
sIlOnFd  never  be  done  unless  the  weather  is  such  that  plenty  of  air  can  be  given  to 
the  house  at  the  sanie  time,  or  even  when  frost  is  in  the  house ;  and  the  heat  should 
always  be  stopped  before  the  air  be  taken  off'.  Very  little  water  should  be  given 
during-  ft-ost,  indeed  none,  except  to  those  which  seem  to  suffer  from  want  of  it; 
but  in  mild  dry  weather  they  should  be  watered  freely  with  the  watering  pot,  and 
the  engine  should  also  be  used  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  that  is,  when  it  is  dry  and  mild  with  much  sunshine." 

In  pits,  covered  with  glass,  if  we  had  the  power  of  keeping  them  free  from 
damp  in  such  a  situation,  we  could  keep  Heaths  perfectly  well  without  fire  heat, 
by  corering  the  glass  during  severe  weather  with  straw  or  mats.  The  glass 
covering  is  quite  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  injury  until  the  thermometer 
tails  more  than  seven  or  eight  degrees  below  freezing,  and  then  it  is  advisable  to 
apply  some  additional  covering.  The  woolly-leaved  kinds  are  very  liable  to 
suffer  in  such  situations. 


2. — Gardener'.s  Magazine.    Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudox,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
Published  every  two  months,  price  3.v.  (id. 

No.  36  FOR  February, 
Is' a  notice  by  a  Correspondent,  stating  that  at  the  garden  of  Sir  John  Hay,  Bart, 
at  King's  Meadows,  Peebleshire,  Carrots  were  grown  to  very  great  perfection  in 
peat  earth,  (not  heath  mould.)  This  garden,  he  informs  us,  is  situated  upon  a 
sub-soil  of  cankering  gravel,  mixed  with  a  substance  having  a  near  affinity  to 
iron-stone.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  produces  vegetables  (carrots  excepted) 
to  equal,  if  not  excel,  any  in  the  comity.  Mr.  Sherare,  the  gardener,  has  had 
the  garden  under  his  management  for  above  31  years;  and  during  that  period  he 
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has  never  oblaiiied  a  crop  of  Canols  wortli  aiijtliiii^-,  alil)(iiij;li  lie  lias  tried  every 
means  Iiis  jiulguienl  could  suggest,  or  others  reeoinaieud  .  In  the  aiitinnii  of  1830, 
bein^  engaged  in  preparing- a  suitable  soil  for  evergreens  and  American  plants, 
tlie  thought  struck  him  that  he  might  try  the  efll-cts  of  the  same  soil  in  growing 
Carrots.  The  sort  of  peat  used,  is  called  .Mo.-s-/';ag,  that  is,  pure  decayed  vege- 
table  matter,  without  any  mixture  uf  sand,  &c.  The  ground  was  trenched  about 
two  feet  deep,  and  a  little  dung  added.  The  first  frost  was  taken  advantage 
of,  for  the  purpose  of  wheeling  on  the  peat,  which  was  laid  regularly  on,  about 
eight  inches  thick,  with  a  slight  dusting-  of  lime.  In  this  state  it  lay  till 
spring-,  exposed  to  the  frost,  when  it  was  dug-  in, — ^the  seed  was  sown  in  the  usual 
manner, — it  received  the  common  routine  of  cuhure, — and  the  success  was  most 
complete. 

Loudoni^s  Ncw-IitvenfcU  Bu'der. 
After  Mr.  Loudon  has  stated  that  a  s;rcnt  improocmrut  in  the  coustractiwi  of 
BAters  of  every  ilescriptioti,  has jusrt  been  made  by  Mr.  Perkins,  the  celebrated 
eno-ineer,  particularly  applicable  to  the  he;i4ing;  of  hot-houses,  by  hot  water, — 
he  proceads  to  give  a  few  ideas  of  a  very  simple  construction  for  a  boiler;  and  he 
says,  suppose  we  have  a  common  'boiler,  such  as  is  used  in  coniraou  wash-houses, 
and  wbich  Mr.  Kevvley  uses  in  the  siphon  mode  of  circulating  hot  water;  then 
place  another  boiler  within  it,  of  such  a  size  as  to  leave  only  a  few  inches  between 
the  iuner  boiler  and  the  outer  boilcir  all  round,  and  support  it  in  this  position  by 
stays,  (fig.  72)  Let  this  inner  boiler  have  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  about  one-third 
72  of  its  diameter,  and  let    its  rim   be  two  inches   below 

'the  level  of  the  water  to  be  heated.  These  arrange- 
ments being  made,  and  heat  applied  below,  a  circula- 
tion instantly  takes  place,  and  continues;  the  water 
coming  into  contact  with  the  heated  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  outer  boiler,  rising  rapidly  to  the  surface,  and 
descending  through  the  inner  boiler,  which  thus  ne- 
cessarily contains  the  coldest  portion  of  the  liquid. 
r>n«  great  advantage  of  this  construction  is,  that  the  bottom  of  the  outer  boiler, 
liaviirg  its  heat  constantly  carried  off  by  the  liquid,  is  not  liable  to  burn  out.  For 
ihesiphoti  and  level  modes  of -circulating  water  in  hothouses,  this  boiler  promises 
to  be  a  greatimprovement. 


8. — TfiAXSACTIONS    OF    THE    LONDOX    HORTICLTLTL'RAL    S0(  lETV. 

A  Report  on  the  f'arietics  of  the  Pine-Apple,  cultivated  in  the  Societi/'s  Gardens. 
By  Mr.  Donald  Munro,  FX.S,,  Gardener  to  the  Society.  Read,  De- 
cember 7th  &  21st,  1830,  and  January  4th,  1831. 

Continued  from  page  403. 

SPECISS    I. — ANANASSA    BRACTEATA. 
1 .  Scarlet  Piue, — Brazilian  Scarlet,  of  the  Horticultviral  Society's  Catalogue. 

And  Aminassa  bracteata,  of  the  Botanical  Register,  vol.  13,  foU  1081. 
Leaves  retnarkably  long  and  -flat,  rather  broad  and  flaccid,  of  a  yellowish  green, 
often  tinged  with  pale  brown,  and  almost  destitute  of  mealiness,  spines  very 
strong,  far  asunder,  and  rather  regular.  Flowcn  large,  dark  purple,  contrast- 
ing beautifully  with  the  scales,  which  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  at  that  stage  of 
growth.     Fruit  pyramidal,  before  ripening  of  a  dullish  yellow  colour,  on  its 


/ 
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approaching  to  maturity  it  changes  to  a  pale  green  and  becomes  a  little  mealy, 
when  ripe  it  is  a  palish  yellow.  Pips  small  and  slightly  prominent,  being 
half-covered  with  the  scales,  which  terminate  in  very  long,  broad,  reflexed 
points,  of  a  dull  scarlet  colour.  Fl/rsh,  very  pale  yellow,  slightly  fibrous,  very 
juicy  and  soft,  slightly  acid,  without  much  flavour.  f'roic>c\»rge,  leaves  ra- 
ther numerous  and  erect.     Size  of  the  fruit,  from  3  to  5  lb. 

SPECIES    IT,— ANANASSA    DEBILIS. 

2.  Wave-Leaved  Pine,  of  the  Horticultural  Society,     Ananassa  debilis,  of 

the  Botanical  Register,  and  Pomological  Magazine. 
Leaves  large,  flaccid,  spreading,  wavy,  dark  green,  slightly  mealy  above,  and 
stained  with  deep  purple;  teeth  reddish,  small,  equal  sized; — the  full-grown 
leaves  are  about  three  feet  long,  and  a  well  grown  fruiting  plant  occupies  a 
space  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  F/oivers,  pale  purple.  Fruit,  oblong, 
or  tun  shaped;  before  ripening,  of  a  very  deep  green  ;  when  ripe,  dull  yellow 
with  a  greenish  cast  on  one  side;  almost  destitute  of  mealiness.  Pips  pro- 
jecting, middle  sized,  pointed,  as  long  as  the  scales,  the  uppermost  of  which 
are  nearly  destitute  of  points, — the  lowermost,  have  withered  deeply-toothed 
points.  Flesh,  yellow,  transparent,  very  tender,  delicate,  and  juicy;  flavour 
extremely  pleasant  with  a  slightly  perceptible  acid.  Core,  woody.  Crown, 
large,  not  disposed  to  become  cock's-comb  shaped,  or  to  be  proliferous.  It 
fruits  in  about  two  years  from  the  sucker. 

SPECIES    III. — ANANASSA    LUCIDA. 

3.  King  Pine,  of  Speechley's  Treatise,  2nd.  ed.  page  15.     Grass-Green  King, 

Common  King,  and   Old  King,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue. 

The  Hamnnah,  of  Nichol's  Gardener's  Kalendar,  4th  ed.  page  304.     And 

Ananassa  viridis  inermis,  of  the  French. 
Leaves,  rather  long,  somewhat  broad  and  keel-shaped  ;  margins  destitute  of 
spines,  and  sometimes  a  little  undulated,  of  a  clear,  shining,  yellowish  green, 
and  entirely  free  from  mealiness: — its  growth  is  also  very  peculiar,  the  centre 
leaves  embrace  each  other  very  closely,  and  require  considerable  force  to  se- 
parate them.  Flowers,  purple.  Fruit,  cylindrical,  inclining  to  ovate,  of  a 
bright  olive  colour  before  ripening,  bright  orange  when  ripe.  Flesh,  yellow, 
opaque,  firm,  and  free  from  fibres ;  sweet  and  pleasant,  with  only  very  little 
acid.  Crown,  large,  leaves  embracing  each  other  in  the  centre.  The  fruit 
g'enerally  weighs  from  3  to  4  ft;  This  as  well  as  the  other  smooth-leaved 
varieties,  requires  less  water  and  more  heat  than  the  other  sorts. 

.4.  FiSHEKWiCK  Stripeu-Globe  Pine,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Cata- 
logue. 
This  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  others,  by  its  leaves,  which  somewhat 
resemble  the  King  Pine,  but  differ  in  having  weak  irregular  spines  on  their 
margins;  and  are  of  rather  a  darker  green,  slightly  tinged  with  pale  brown, 
more  particularly  in  the  centres  of  the  plants ;  also  somewhat  thickly  inter- 
sjieriscd  with  silvery  specks  on  tiie  under  surface. 
{To  he  Confinucd.) 
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Article  II. — Rerieus  of,  and  ExtracU  from,   Works  on 
Botany,  S^c. 

1. — Edwards's  Botankal  Register.  (New Series)  By  JoiKV 
Lfndley.  F.R.S.,  Sic.  Monthly.  8vo.  4*.  coloured. 
Vol.  V,  No.  1,  for  March,  contains 
Aphddndra  cristata,  Crested  Aphelandra. — (Acanthiceae.) — A  handsome  ten- 
der stove  plant,  thriving  well  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  in  a  high  temperature, 
with  an  atmosphere  well  filled  with  moisture.  It  is  but  little  known,  al- 
though it  was  introduced  in  1733.  It  flowers  in  tufts,  of  a  bright  scarlet  or 
rather  crimson  colour.  Poteidella  luchuosa,  Jagged-leaved  Cinquefoil. — 

(RosacesB.) — A  yellow-flowering  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  native  of  dry  sandy 
fields  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of  Pesth,  in  Hungary;  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Baron  Jacquin,  in  1829.  CEuothera  an/aoluba.  White  Upright 
Evening  Primrose. — (Onagririae.) — This  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Chiloe  ; 
it  thrives  in  the  open  border,  but  requires  a  little  shelter  from  frost  during  the 
winter,  Fiichsia  bucillaris,  Rod-branched  Fuschia. — (Onagrarije.) — This 
is  an  elegant  deciduous  shrub,  bearing  bright  rosy-red  flowers ;  it  grows 
freely  in  any  kind  of  light  soil,  and  continues  to  flower  all  summer. 
JVvstringia  longifulia,  Long-leaved  Westringia. — (Labiata3.) — A  pretty  little 
greenhouse  shrub,  with  pale  blue  flowers,  having  the  habit  of  some  slender 
variety  of  our  Rosemary.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  where  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  Brown  and  Dr.  White.  Pyrus  salvifoUa,  Sage-leaved  Pear. — (Po- 
macese.) — This  is  the  Polrier  a  Feuille  de  Suuge  of  the  French;  it  is  found 
wild  about  Orleans,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  for  making  perry.  Bartc- 
ria  lupullna,  Hop-flowered  Barleria. — (Acanthacete.) — This  is  a  beautiful 
yellow-flowering  stove  plant,  forming  a  bush  about  two  feet  high.  It  is  al- 
most always  in  flower,  and  is  very  remarkable  for  its  deep  green  leaves, 
marked  with  a  bright  red  mid-rib. 

2. — BoTAXicAL  Cabinet.    By  Messrs.  Loddiges.    Monthly.  4to. 
coloured,  5s. ;  8vo.  partly  coloured,  2s.Qd. 

Part  179,  for  March,  contains 
C'alathea  mucilanta.     Slender    Calathea, — (Canneae.) — A   little  stove  plant, 
with  pale  flowers;   a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Oxdlis  Boivieutm,  Bowie's 

Wood-Sorrel. — (Oxalideas.) — This  is  a  magnificent  species,  lately  introduced 
from  the  Cape ;  its  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  rose-colour.  Calceolaria  blco 

lor.  Two-coloured  Slipperwort. — (ScrophularinEe.) — This  species,  Mr,  M'Nab, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Garden,  received  from  Peru,  in  1829.  Its  flowers  are  pale 
blue  and  yellow.  It  will  bear  the  open  air,  but  requires  shelter  in  an  airy 
greenhouse  throughout  the  winter.  Dorstcnia  tubicina,  Tubed  Dorstenia. 

— (Urticese.) — Messrs.  Loddiges  received  this  curious  stove  plant  in  1831, 
from  Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Trinidad;  the  roots  are  fragrant.  Hedychimu  xirc- 
phyllum,  Tail-leaved  Garland  Flower. — (Scitamines.) — This  is  a  native  of 
India.  It  requires  stove  heat.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  September,  they 
are  of  a  bright  orange  colour,  showy  and  fragrant.  OHea  frugrans,  Sweet 

Scented  Olive. — (Oleinse,) — The  fragrant  flowers  of  this  well-known  green- 
house plant  are  said  to  be  used  in  China  for  scenting  Tea.  It  is  increased  by 
layers  and  cuttings.  Erica  reflexa,  Reflexed   Heath;   and  E.eldta,  Tall 

Heath. — (Ericese.) — Are  two  well-known  species;  the  former  introduced 
from  the  Cape,  in  1800,  and  the  latter  in  1793.  OrnHlwgabimlon  gUrractC' 
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atum  Long.bracteaed  Star  ofBethlehem. — (AsphodelesE.) — A  slender  green- 
house plant,  with  green  and  white  flowers,  introduced  from  the  Cape  in  1812. 
Frankeniapaucifldra,Yevf-^ovfexedi  Sea  Heath. — (Frankeniaceae.) — This  is  a 
slender  shrubby  plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high  ;  it  requires  the  protection 
of  the  greenhouse  in  winter.    Its  flowers  are  pale  rose-coloured, 

3. — CuRTis's  BoTA^'K■AI,  Magazine,  &c.     (\ew  Serie.?)    Edited 
Ijy  Dr.  Hook-Er  .     'ds.^di.  t-eloured  ;  3.v.  plain. 
No.  ^3,  FO-R  March,  contains 
Cleome  gigantca,  Gigantic  Cleome. — (Capparidejp.) — A  green  floweriBg^tovc 
plant,  with  "but  little  beauty ;  introduced  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  1774.         Lo 
belia  roi/Jsi'a.ThicTi-stemmed  Lobelia. — (Canipanulacefp.) — A  purple-flowering 
plant,  introduced  in  1830,  by  Dr.  Fisch-er.         Piper  nigrum,  Blacli  or  Com- 
mon Pepper. — (Piperacese.) — To  which  is  attached  an  interesting  account  of 
tlie  manner  of  its  uses,  culture,  &c.  in  its  native  country,         Lilhim  fcnidfo- 
Rum,  Slender-leaved  lily. — (Liliaceffi.) — A  handsome  plant,  with  deeporange- 
red  coloured  flowers.         Cercisiis  splnerocurpu.  Noyau  Cherry. — (Rosaces.) — 
An  evergreen  tree,  bearing  purple  fruit  about  the  size  of  our  Common   Bird 
Cherry.  Arthrostemma  nUid't,  Shining  Arthrostemma. — (Melastomacete.) 

"introduced  by  Mr,  John  Tweedie,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1829;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  lilac  colour.  Doronicum  Caucusicum,  Caucasian  Leopard's-Bane. 
— (Corapositse.) — It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasian  Alps,  and  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  Fischer ;  it  thrives  in  the  open  air,  and  has  flowers  of  a  bright  yel- 
low colour,  in  April. 

4. — The  British  Flower  Itarden.  By  Rijuert  Sweet,  F.I^.S. 
8vo.  Monthly.  3#.  coloured ;  2s.3rf.  plain. 
No.  31,  FOR  March,  contains 
Came  Ilia  Jap  6  nica,  var.  Sweetiana,  Sweet's  Painted-flowered  Camellia. — This 
is  a  very  handsome  hybrid;  the  flowers  are  variegated  with  white,  blush,  and 
a  deep  rosy  red.  It  was  raised  from  seed,  at  Mr.  Colvill's,  by  Mr.  Sweet, 
some  years  ago.  Troptx^olnm  peregrhimn^  Canary-bird  Flower, — ^(Trop«- 
olese.) — This  is  a  hardy  annual  of  considerable  beauty,  liaving  bright  yellow 
flowers.  If  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  it  will  flourish  for  several  years.  //Js- 
j»e;*is .s;)eci(««.  Beautiful  Rockett. — ^(Cruciferaa.) — The  flowers  of  this  species 
are  of  a  rosy-purple  colour.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  plant,  quite  hardy  and 
perennial,  Helena  grdcilis.  Slender  Helena. — (Amaryllideffi.) — This  is  tbe 
A''arcis5?<s^*'rfct/w  of  the  Botanical  Eeigister,  t.  816,  and  is  well  deserving  of 
oultivation. 

5. — The  Botanic  Garden,  &:c.    By  B.  Mauni),  F.L.S.    Monthly. 
Large  pfr[)er,  l.s-.'Brf. ;    Small,  Is. 

No.  87,  FOR  March,  contains 
Primula  Auricula,  Auricula,  variety,  Fletcher's  Mary  Ann. — (Primulacese.) — 
This  is  one  of  the  green-edged  varieties.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Fletcher, 
near  Birmingham.  Hedj/sarnm  roseum.  Rose-coloured  Ilcdysarum. — (Le- 
guminosa?.) — This  plant  is  ornamental,  and  perfectly  hardy ;  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  H.  onubry'chis,  or  Saintfoin.  Mdlea  Mauritiavu,  Mauritanian 
Mallow, — (MalvaceEe.) — It  is  supposed  this  was  introduced  in  1768,  from  the 
Mauritius,  by  John  Earl  of  Bute.  Scdi'iii  Ai'^dou,  Yellow  Stone  Crop. — 
(Crassulacete.) — Introduced  from  Siberia,  in  1757,  and  Las  long  been  knowa 
as  a  great  ornament  tc  our  artificial  rock-work. 
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Article  I. — Observations  on  Animalcufes.    By  Mr.  John 
Smithurst,  of  Lea. 

Gentlemen, 

The  smallest  animated  body  which  the  unassisted  human 
e}'e  IS  considered  capable  of  survepng,  is  the  mite.  The  vastly 
magnifying  power  of  the  microscope  has,  however,  discovered  to  os 
nmnberless  minute  organized  living  creatm-es,  which  are  totally  inTisi- 
ble  to  the  naked  eye.  These  curious  little  beings,  which  are,  by 
naturalists,  termed  Animalcules,  are  found  to  exist  in  water,  and 
other  fluids.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  they  exist  in  the  air, 
and  also  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  water ,-  but  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  ascei-taining  this  with  accuracy,  because  they  cannot 
be  brought  under  the  examination  of  glasses  with  that  facility  of  which 
water  admits.  Water  being  transparent,  and  confining  the  creatures 
in  it,  a  drop  can  be  applied  to  the  glass  of  a  microscope,  and  all  that 
it  contains,  to  a  certain  degree  of  smallness,  discovered. 

Some  of  these  animalcules  seem  natural  inhabitants  of  water, 
others  appear  only  to  be  passing  the  first  stage  of  their  existence  in 
it,  and  ultimately  (after  having  undergone  a  transformation,)  become 
inhabitants  of  the  air. 

The  most  singular  of  all  the  animalcules  are  the  V^orticellse,  or 
Wheel  Animals,  found  in  rain  water  that  has  stood  in  leaden  gutters. 
They  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  instruments  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body,  A\'hich  in  figure  and  motion  somewhat  resemble  wheels. 
These  wheels  are  projected  from  tubular  cases,  into  which  the  animal 
can  withdraw  them  at  pleasure.  When  in  search  of  food  it  protrudes 
its  wheels,  and  by  the  motion  of  these  rotary  organs,  causes  an  eddy 
in  the  water,  sufficient  to  attract  into  its  vortex  such  animalcules  of  a 
smaller  species  as  happen  to  swim  near;  these  the  little  creature 
seizes  by  suddenly  contracting  its  tentacula,  and  enclosing  them  in  the 
midst.  All  its  actions  indicate  great  sagacity  and  quickness  of 
sensation. 

Clear  and  pure  water  will,  after  standing  some  time  in  the  open 
air,  contain  animalcules ;  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  when  vege- 
table bodies  have  been  steeped  in  it,  for  perhaps  no  creatures,  however 
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small,can  live  upon  water  alone ;  but  wlien  it  is  stored  with  proper 
food,  the  microscope  will  exhibit  to  the  admiring  eye  myriads  of  living 
creatures  in  every  drop.  New  made  hay,  cut  into  small  lengths,  and 
put  into  water,  will  in  a  few  days,  produce  a  whitish  scum  on  the 
surface,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to 
contain  inexpressible  numbers  of  animalcules.  The  most  general 
among  tliem  is  an  oval  sort,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  ant's  egg; 
these  are  extremely  nimble,  and  in  a  continual  swift  motion  backwards 
and  forwards  :  but  sometimes  they  stop  on  a  sudden,  and  turn  round 
on  their  OAvn  axis  many  times,  with  surprising  velocity,  first  one  way, 
and  afterwards  the  contrary.  Another  sort,  common  to  this  infusion, 
is  clear  and  transparent,  but  curiously  ribbed,  in  the  manner  of  a 
melon.  Others  are  transparent  at  their  extremity  only,  and  in  these 
neither  legs  nor  fins  are  discernable. 

Vinegar,  after  standing  a  few  days  uncovered,  especially  in  the 
summer  season,  will  abound  with  animalcules  in  the   shape  of  eels. 

It  is  common  in  summer  for  the  water  that  stands  in  ditches,  to 
appear  sometimes  of  a  greenish,  and  at  other  times  of  a  reddish 
colour.  This  on  examination  with  the  microscope,  has  been  found  to 
be  entirely  owing  to  the  millions  of  animalcules  crowded  together  on 
the  surface. 

"  Where  the  pool 
"Stands  mantled  o'er  with  green,  invisible 
"Amid  the  floating  verdure,  millions  stray." 

"Nor  is  the  stream 
"Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air, 
"Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seem, 
"Void  of  their  unseen  people." 

Leewenhoeck  calculates,  that  a  thousand  millions  of  animalcules 
observed  in  common  water,  are  not  altogether  so  large  as  a  grain  of 
sand!  Eminent  naturalists  have  discovered  not  less  than  30,000  in 
a  single  drop !  Every  animalcule  being  an  organized  body,  how 
delicate  and  subtle  must  be  the  parts  necessary  to  constitute  it,  and 
preserve  its  \atal  actions !  How  inconceivably  small,  and  yet  a  per- 
fect animal!  In  animalcules  we  discover  the  same  muliiplication  of 
parts,  diversity  of  figures,  and  variety  of  motions,  as  in  the  largest 
animals.  How  amazingly  curious  must  be  the  internal  structure  of 
these  little  creatures, — how  minute  the  bones,  joints,  muscles,  ten- 
dons,— how  exquisitely  delicate  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves, — ^what  a 
number  of  vessels  and  different  circulations  must  be  contained  in  one 
of  them!  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  so  narrow  a  compass, 
there  should  be  contained  a  heart,  as  the  fountain  of  life,  propelling 
the  circulating  fluid, — veins  and  arteries,   a«   the  conductors   of  the 
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blood, — a  brain  to  supply  nerves  in  every  part  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture,— muscles  necessary  to  its  motions, — glands  for  the  secretion  of 
its  fluids, — stomach  and  bowels  to  digest  its  food,^ — eyes  to  direct  its 
progress, — and  a  mouth  to  take  in  v's  nourishment  I 

"How  sweet  to  muse  upon  His  skill,  displaj 'd 

"(Infinite  skill !)   in  h1!  that  He  has  made. 

"To  trace  in  Nature's  most  minute  design, 

"The  signature  and  stamp  of  Power  Divine  ; 

"Contrivance  exquisite,  expressed  with  ease, 

"Where  unassisted  sight  no  Iseauty  sees ; 

"Tiie  shapely  limb,  and  lubricated  joint, 

"Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point; 

"Muscle  and  nerve,  miraculously  spun  ; 

"His  mighty  work,  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done  ! 

"Th'  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  revealed, 

"To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field." 
It  is  the  opinion  of  several  eminent  naturalists   that  many  animal- 
cules found  in  water  are  not  natural  inhabitants  of  that  element,  but 
are  only  passing  the  first  stage  of  their  existence  in  it ;  and  after 
changing  their  form,  become  inhabitants  of  the  air.     It  seems  highly 
probable  that  those  minute  and  invisible  little  flies,   which   doubtless 
are  every-^vhere  floating  in  the  air,  when  they  find  a  fluid  stored  with 
proper  nourishment  for  their  future  offspring,  may   be  supposed  to 
resort  to  it  in  swarms,  and  there  deposit  their  eggs. — These  eggs 
being  soon  hatched,  the  infant  brood  swim  about  and  live  in  it,  till 
grown  to  their  stated  size;  they  then  in  due  time  change  their  forms, 
and  fly  away.     Mr.  Baker,  whose  observations  on  this  subject  were 
the  most  accurate,  took  every  method  to  ascertain  this  fact;  and  he 
says,  that  afler  carefully  noticing  some  kinds  of  animalcules  in  several 
fluids,  to  be  grown  to  a  certain  size,  en  a  sudden  he  found  they  were 
all  gone,  and  only  a  much  smaller,  and  consequently  a  j'ounger  race 
of  the  same  species  remaining:  these  also,  when  grown  to  a  like  size, 
took  their  departure.     When  the  infusion  was   covered,  (though  with 
but  muslin  or  fine  lawn)  he  constantly   found   that  few  animalcules 
were  produced  in  it ;  but  upon  taking  oS  the  covering  it  was  in  a  few 
days  full  of  them.     This  certainly  goes  to  prove,  that  the  eggs  from 
which  these  animalcules  proceed,   must  either  be  brought  there  by 
their  own  parents,  or  be  brought  with  the  air.     Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
may  liappen  from  both  ways,  for,  as  the  eggs  of  such  mitmte  creatures 
are  lighter  than  air,  and  so  small  as  not  even  to  intercept  the  rays  of 
light  from  the  eye,  millions  may,  in  their  proper  season,  be  floating 
almost  every-where  ;    in  places  unsuitable  to  their  natures,  they  will 
perish,  but  if  they  fall  into  a  situation  adapted  to  their  support,  they 
will  hatch  and  come  to  perfection.     I  must  however  say,  that  I  con- 
sider it  the  most  probable  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  parent. 
Vi.o  1,  No.  10.  3  M 
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If  we  reason  from  analogy,  this  hypothesis  carries  with  it  the  high- 
est degree  of  probability,  for  as  water  contains  myriads  of  organized 
living  creatures,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  so  in  like  manner  may 
the  air  also  be  filled  by  them.  And  why  not  these  aerial  animalcules 
deposit  their  eggs  in  a  fluid,  stored  with  proper  nourishment  for  their 
offspring  during  the  first  stage  of  their  existence, — when  the  gnat  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  water,  where  they  are  hatched,  and  its  infant  brood, 
after  a  series  of  transformations  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  water,  assumes 
its  winged  form,  and  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  air  ? 

I  will  not,  Gentlemen,  trespass  longer  upon  your  attention,  but 
conclude  by  subscribing  myself 

Yours,  respectfully, 

John  Smithurst. 
Lea,  Jan.  18,  1832. 


Article  II. —  On  Rust  in  Corn,  8;c.  By  James  Rennie, 
Esq.  A.M.,  A.L.S.,  Professor  of  Natural-History,  King's 
College,  London. 

Gentlemen, 

Last  season,  wheat  crops  were  extensively  infested  with  a 
parasitical  fungus,  popularly  termed  the  Red  Rust, — and  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  most  improbable  and  impossible  causes  were  assigned 
for  this,  such  as  blighting  winds,  which  could  no  more  generate  this 
fungus,  than  they  could  have  generated  a  crop  of  the  wheat  which  was 
infected  with  it.  A  notion  like  this  is  injurious,  in  so  far  as  it  para- 
lyses the  efforts  of  the  farmer  to  obviate  the  evil,  "it  being  impossible 
to  prevent  a  blighting  wind  fi-om  blowing  through  his  crops,"  and  ha- 
ving made  up  his  mind  that  this  is  the  cause,  and  the  only  cause,  he 
thinks  it  would  be  lost  time,  and  folly,  to  search  after  any  other.  It 
would  be  hopeless  to  reason  with  those  who  obstinately  persist  in  hold- 
ing such  an  opinion ;  yet  this  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  bad  as 
another  opinion  to  which  I  shall  briefly  call  your  attention,  as  injurious, 
by  leading  to  extensive  practical  error. 

This  opinion,  or  rather  theoretical  fancy,  being,  that  the  Red  Rust 
which  infests  grain,  is  identical  in  species  with  numerous  other  fungi 
found  on  the  leaves  of  other  herbaceous  plants,  and  even  on  the  leaves 
of  trees ;  and  this  fancy  has  been  extensively  propagated  in  books  on 
agriculture  and  on  botany,  by  those  who  either  sei-vilely  copy  from 
others,  or  what  is  much  the  same,  make  their  observations  with  their 
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minds  biassed  by  the  opinions  of  others,  and  of  course  shut  their  eyes 
to  whatever  is  adverse  to  such  opinions.  According  to  this  fancy  then, 
the  seed  from  which  the  Red-Rust  springs,  is  wafted  into  the  corn- 
fields from  trees,  bushes,  and  weeds,  and  hence  it  is  supposed  to  be 
obvious  that  much  good  may  be  done  by  destrojang  the  trees,  bushes, 
and  weeds,  from  whence  this  baneful  parasite  is  propagated  and  spread. 
The  trees  usually  accused,  are  the  Maple,  ^cer  campestre;  the  Ash, 
Frdxinus  excelsior;  and  the  Elm,  (^Ulmus); — the  shrubs,  are  the 
Barberry,  Berberis  vulgaris;  the  Rose,  (Rdsd);  and  the  Bramble, 
(Rubus) ; — and  the  weeds,  are  the  Coltsfoot,  Tussilago  Farfdra;  the 
ljSidi\e&  MdiUilQ,  Alcliemilla  vulgaris ;  the  Nettle,  Urtica  dioica ;  the 
Groimdsel,  Senecio  vulgaris;  the  Dandelion,  Leontodon  Taraxacum; 
and  numerous  others. 

Now  the  veriest  tjTO  in  Crj'ptogamic  Botany,  knows  that  the  Rtisty 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  of  these  plants,  is  as  different  in  species  as 
the  plants  themselves,  and  therefore  it  would  be  no  less  rational  to 
maintain  that  a  field  of  wheat  would  spring  up  if  you  should  sow  bar- 
berries, or  coltsfoot  seed,  than  that  the  seed  of  the  funguses  growing 
on  these,  should  produce  the  corn  fungus.  Should  it  be  said  that  it 
is  the  difference  of  the  nutriment  of  the  fungus  which  causes  the  differ- 
ence, I  would  ask,  whether  a  difference  of  soil  would  produce  rye  or 
oats  where  wheat  seed  only  had  been  sown  ? 

It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  ^^'ho  may  have  been  mis- 
led by  books  or  other  authority,  into  the  belief  of  such  absurd  fancies, 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  differences  of  these  species  of  parasite  fongns. 
[fig.  73  to  78.] 

These  differences  in  construction,  I  conceive  will  be  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  convince  any  person  not  obstinately  prejudiced,  that  the 
Rust  in  corn,  though  it  may  be  propagated  fi:om  the  grass  in  hedges 
and  headlands,  could  not  by  possibility  arise  fi-om  trees,  bushes,  colts- 
foot, or  other  plants,  which  therefore  it  would  be  labour  thrown  away 
to  extirpate  with  this  view. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Jame.s  Renme. 
Lee,  Kent,  Jan.  14,  1832 


g.  74.— Rose  Blight,  {Puccinia  Tosa.',—GRTi- 
ville)  found  only  on  Rose  leaves.  The  seed- 
vessel  with  from  four  to  seven  cells,  pointed,  and 
a  foot-stalk  thickest  at  the  base. 

Fig.  73. — Red  RciST  of  Corn,  [Pucciaia graminis, — Persoon)  found  on  all  the  grasses, 
hilt  never  on  other  plants  or  trees.  The  seed  vessel  with  two  cells,  the  upper  the  shortest, 
on  a  thread-shaped  foot-stalk.     Yellowisli.black  or  brown. 

a    A  piece  of  Wheat-straw,  with  the  Fungus  growing  upon  it. 

b     The  same,  magnified. 

c    A  small  portion  of  Straw,  magnified. 

(/    A  transverse  section  of  a  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the  Straw,  highly 

magnified. 
e    An  upright  section  uf  the  Straw,  highly  magnified. 
/     A  tra;isversc  section  of  the  Straw,  highly  nijgnilied. 
fl    The  Fungus,  highly  magnified. 

o.  .IK WITT  dd.  et  sc. 


Fig.  75 —Bramble  Blight.  [Puccinia  rubi, — Decandolle)  found  only  on  Bramble 
leaves.  The  seed-vessel  with  four  or  five  cells,  not  pointed  as  in.the  RosejBlight,  and  the 
loot-stalks  not  so  much  thickened. 
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Fig.  76 — Gooseberry  Biight,  {  fridtum  grossularits, — Decandolle]  found  only  on 
Gooseberry  leaves.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  opposite  the  fungus,  is  of  a  fine  red. 
The  seed-vessel  splits  with  an  indented  border  of  yellowish-white  teeth. 

Fig  77.-  -Coltsfoot  Blight,  {.ICcidivm  tussilaginis, — Persoon)  found  on  Coltsfoot 
leaves,  and  on  no  other  plant  or  tree.  The  seed-vessel  very  short,  bursting  with  an  in- 
dented border  of  white  teeth  rolled  outwards.    The  seed  pink- orange. 


Fig.78.— Bahberry  BLIGHT;  {jEcidumbeTberides,—PEnsooK)  found  on  Barberry  leaves 
or  flowers,  and  on  no  other  plant  or  tree  The  seed-vessel  withont.a  foot-stalk,  one  celled, 
and  bursting,  with  an  indented  border,  fine  otange. 

O.  JEW  ITT,   dd.e!  Jc. 
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PART    IV. NATURAL    HISTORY. 

REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


I. — Time's  Telescope  for  1832;  or  a  Complete  Guide  to 
THE  Almanack,  &c.;  with  Notes  of  a  Naturalist,  by 
Professor  Rennie.     8vo.    9s. 

Although  this  annual  has  appeared  eighteen  successive  years,  it  is  still  far  from 
having  lost  its  interest  or  good  character  ;  indeed  the  present  one  is  far  superior 
to  any  that  have  before  appeared.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, — the  first  being 
Accounts  of  Remarkable  Days,  &c. — the  second  Astronomical  Occurrences,  very 
interesting,— and  the  third,  (which  comes  more  immediately  under  our  observa- 
tions) Notes  of  a  Naturalist,  by  Professor  Rennie.  This  part  contains  much  pleasing 
information,  partly  original,  and  partly  quotations.  These  are  disposed  into 
twelve  chapters,  a  chapter  for  each  month.  Surrounding  the  title  of  the  "  Notes 
of  a  Naturalist,"  isu  beautiful  engraving  of  a  chain,  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis; 
and  in  each  link  is  included  some  interesting  object  of  Nature.  The  whole  vo- 
lume is  interspersed  with  beautiful  copper-plate  and  wood  engravings ;  those 
connected  with  cometary  astronomy  are  particularly  interesting. 

2. — A  Manual  of  Land  and  Fresh-Water  Shells  of  the 
British  Islands;  ^vith  coloured  plates  of  every  species.  By 
W.  Turton,  M.D.     8vo.  lOsSd.    London.    1831. 

Tbis  deserving  little  work  we  intended  to  have  noticed  some  time  ago,  but  have 
hitherto  been  prevented,  by  a  press  of  matter  ;  we  still,  however,  can  do  no  more 
for  want  of  room,  than  just  give  our  opinion  in  a  few  words.  To  all  British 
Conchologists  this  volume,  we  conceive,  will  be  found  an  acquisition.  The  shells 
are  classed  on  the  most  approved  system  of  the  present  day  ; — the  descriptions 
of  the  species  are  brief,  but  satisfactory; — the  engravings  are  excellent,  and 
coloured  in  a  superior  style  ; — indeed  the  book  is  got  up  in  a  manner  that  does 
credit  to  the  author. 

3. — British  Entomology.  By  .John  Curtis,  F.L.S.  MontLly. 
8vo.     4s.6d.  coloured. 

No.  99,  FOR  March,  contains 
Sperchcus  emargindtus. — Order,  Coleoptera;  Family,  HydrophilidcB, — An  in- 
sect now  very  rare  in  England;  it  must  however,  formerly  have  been  taken 
round  the  metropolis  in  abundance,  as  specimens  were  preserved  in  most  of 
the  old  London  cabinets.  The  plant  is  Raniinculus  lingua,  (Great  Spear- 
wort.  EncyrtKs  vHis,  Vine  Encyrtus. — Order,  Hymenoptera ;  Family,  Ey- 
nipidce. — Mr.  Curtis  has  given  both  male  and  female  figures  of  this  genus,  on 
account  of  their  great  dissimilarity  to  each  other;  the  male  being  of  a  dull 
black  colour,  and  the  female  of  a  reddish  orange.  It  receives  its  specific  name 
from  frequently  being  found  on  vines;  indeed  Mr.  Stevens  bred  them  from 
the  coccus  of  the  vine,     Ino  stdtices,  the  Green  Forester.— Order»  LepidAptcra; 
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Family,  Zygce'nidce , — This  insect  frequents  meadows,  the  margins  of  woods, 
sides  of  mountains,  &c.  It  is  abundant  round  London,  appearing  even  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  Like  the  Zygcs'nce,  they  fly  in  the  sunshine,  but  not 
very  briskly.  In  May  and  June  they  make  their  appearance,  and  are  fond  of 
the  Thrift,  {Stdfice  armeria ,)  from  whence  the  specific  name.  The  larva  feeds 
on  Sorrel,  [Rkmex  acetosa ,)  a  specimen  of  which  is  given.  Drapctis  aterrl- 
ma. — Order,  Diptera  ;  Family,  Tuchydnhnidce. — Mr.  Haliday  says,  "it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  D.  e.vilis  by  the  abdomen  being  entirely  deep  glossy  black  in 
the  living  insects  of  both  sexes.  The  sea  coast  seems  its  peculiar  habitat, 
it  having  been  seldom  seen  a  hundred  yards  from  high-water  mark. 

•1.-— The  Entomological  Cabinet.     By  G.  Samouelle,  A.L.S. 
Monthly,  with  coloured  plates,     Foolscap  8vo.    2s.6d. 

The  Author  of  this  little  work  informs  us,  that  he  intends  the  results  of  bis 
thirty  years*  experience  to  be  the  means  of  rendering  this  periodical  a  "Hand- 
book to  the  Juvenile,  a  Text-book  to  the  Tyro,  and  a  Magazine  to  the  Scien- 
tific." Eacli  number  contains  six  engraving,  coloured  according  to  nature. 
The  whole  is  written  in  plain  simple  language,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
multitude  of  technical  terms,  such  works  generally  contain.  And  we  think 
from  the  style  in  which  it  is  got  up,  that  it  is  far  from  being  dear,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  receiving  encouragement. 

5. — Magazine  of  Natural  History;  edited  by  J.  C  Loudon, 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  published  every  two  mouths,  8vo.  3s.6d. 

No.  23,  FOR  January,  1832, 
Contains  among  other  matters  an  interesting  article  on  "The  habits  of  the 
Barn  Owl,  or  Screech  Owl,  (^Strixflumnieay  Linn.  AiUcoJlummetts,  Flemming,) 
and  the  benefits  it  confers  on  man,  by  Charles  Waterton,  Esq."  in  which  the 
writer,  after  detailing  the  method  he  took  to  induce  the  Owls  to  settle  on  a 
ruin  of  an  old  gateway,  on  his  premises,  states  the  following  facts; — 

"Buffon  and  Bewick  err,  (no  doubt  unintentionally)  when  they  say  that 
the  Barn  Owl  snores  during  its  repose.  What  they  took  for  snoring  was  the 
cry  of  the  young  birds  for  food.  I  had  fully  satisfied  myself  on  this  score 
some  years  ago.  However,  in  December,  1823,  I  was  much  astonished  to 
hear  this  same  snoring  kind  of  noise,  which  had  been  so  common  in  the  month 
of  July.  On  ascending  the  ruin,  I  found  a  brood  of  young  owls  in  the 
apartment.    This  year  (1831)  a  pair  hatched  their  young,  September  7th. 

"If  this  useful  bird  caught  its  food  by  day,  instead  of  hunting  for  it  by 
night,  mankind  would  have  ocular  demonstration  of  its  utility  in  thinning 
the  country  of  mice,  and  it  would  be  protected  and  encouraged  every  where. 
It  would  be  with  us  what  the  Ibis  was  with  the  Egyptians.  When  it  has 
young,  it  will  bring  a  mouse  to  the  nest  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  But 
in  order  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  mice  which  this 
bird  destroys,  we  must  examine  the  pellets  which  it  ejects  from  its  stomach  in 
the  place  of  its  retreat.  Every  pellet  contains  from  four  to  seven  skeletons  of 
mice.  In  sixteen  months  from  the  time  that  the  apartment  of  the  Owl  on  the 
old  gateway  was  cleaned  out,  there  has  been  a  deposit  of  above  a  bushel  of 
pellets." 

The  writer  also  mentions  an  instance,  which  came  under  his  own  observa- 
tion, of  this  bird  catching  fish. 
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PART    V. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL- HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


Hints  fob  the  Register. — Gentlemen,  a  thought  has  just  occurred  to  me 
which  may  be  of  use  to  you.  I  perceive  an  erratum  in  your  last  number,  and  I 
frequently  see  on  the  cover  of  the  Register,  (as  well  as  on  the  covers  of  many 
other  periodicals,)  information  that  relates  to  the  body  of  the  work  :  now,  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement,  I  think,  if  such  matters  as  refer  to  communications 
were  printed  on  white  paper,  and  nothing  whatever  inserted  upon  the  green  co- 
ver, but  that  which  we  could  at  any  time  easily  part  with.  When  the  numbers 
that  shall  form  the  first  volume  are  bound  together,  we  must  of  course  lose  the 
green  cover,  and  with  it,  all  the  information  that  has  been  printed  thereon.  I 
would  likewise  suggest,  that  each  of  your  correspondents  should  examine  their 
respective  communications,  and  make  any  alterations  that  might  improve  them,  or 
correct  any  mistaken  ideas,  or  rectify  any  little  errors  (if  necessary)  that  may 
have  escaped  your  notice ;  and  let  the  same  be  sent  to  you  in  time  for  the  printing 
of  the  number  that  shall  complete  Vol.1,  (and  also  each  succeeding  volume,)  to 
be  subjoined  to  the  glossarial  index,  with  reference  to  page  and  line.  This  would 
render  the  Horticultural  Register  more  perfect  than  any  work  of  the  kind. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  &o. 

A  Bkicklayers'  Labourer. 


Remarks. — Gentlemen,  I  have  derived  much  pleasure,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tum of  valuable  information,  from  the  perusal  of  your  publication  ; — most  heartily 
do  I  wish  you  success  in  the  undertaking.  To  ensure  this,  the  interest  which 
your  subscribers  now  take  in  the  work  must  I)e  kept  up  ;  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  a  succession  of  information,  useful  as  well  as  amusing. 

Your  publication  is  read  by  many,  but  more  particularly  by  those,  who  being 
tyros  in  the  art  of  horticulture,  &c.  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  information  on 
such  subjects  at  a  cheap  and  easy  rate.  For  instance,  I  know  several  working 
gardeners  who  are  your  subscribers,  and  ; wiio  have  not  liad  the  advantages  of 
noblemen's  gardens  to  give  them  experience  ;  to  such  men,  and  I  think,  to  your 
readers  generally,  your  proposed  memoirs  will  afford  little  amusement,  and  no 
useful  information.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  offer  advice,  I  would  recommend  in 
lieu,  articles  on  the  best  varieties  of  our  common  out-of-door  frnits,  such  as 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.,  with  the  most  approved  way  of  cultivating  and  pruning 
them,  to  be  illustrated  by  correct  plans,  with  references,  showing  how  the  pruning 
should  be  performed.  I  lay  much  stress  upon  this  latter  point,  as  I  feel  confident 
that,  excepting  among  first-rate  gardeners,  pruning  is  but  little  iinderslood.  I 
have  conversed  with  a  great  many  gardeners,  very  few  of  whom  couid  give  me 
any  good  reason  for  the  use  of  the  knife  on  any  specific  branch  ;  and  I  need  hardly 
point  out  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  correct  and  inoi  e  diffuse  knowledge  of 
this  particular  subject. 
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Would  it  not  also  he  more  g'enerally  useful,  if  in  your  pulilicatioii  the  coiniiicii 
names  of  plants  and  flowers  were  put  with  their  hotaiiical  ones? 

If  your  correspondent,  Electricus,  (see  February,)  would  have  tiie  goodness  fo 
show  hy  estimates  and  plans,  how  small  forcing'  houses,  for  grapes,  &e,,  can  be 
built,  of  the  dimensions,  and  for  the  sums  he  states,  1  am  sure  he  would  confer  an 
obligation  on  many  of  your  readers,  myself  amongst  tlicm  ;  and  as  Vigornieusis 
has  given  a  scale  by  which  to  regwlate  the  heat  in  pineries,  perhaps  he,  or  some 
other  of  yotir  correspondents,  would  favour  us  with  a  siinilar  one,  not  only  for 
Vines,  but  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  May  we  also  enquire  whai  is  the  peculiar 
method  of  pruning,  &c.,  adopted  by  Mv,  lioare,  of  Siddlesltam,  by  which  he  ob- 
tains the  Black  Hamburg!!  Grape  in  perfection  on  an  open  >vall  ? — here  we  cannot 
get  the  fruit  to  ripen.  The  Common  Sweet  Water,  and  the  Black  Cluster,  seldom 
fail. 

Have  any  of  your  correspondents,  or  readers,  cultivated  tlie  ^'erbena,  or  Lomou 
plant,  (I  know  not  that  1  am  correct  in  tlio  name)  out  of  doors,  if  so,  would  they 
have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  of  their  mode,  the  soil  n»ost  suitable,  and  the 
easiest  way  of  propagating  it?      By  so<k)iiig-  they  will  confer  a  favour  upon, 

(lentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 
fVJ.27,  1832.  Suffolk. 


Prop.vgating  B.M.SAMS,  &c.  nv  ctiTTiNGS. — When  1  lived  as  foreman  at  the  lale 
Duke  of  York's,  Oatlauds,  27  years  ago,  we  liad  some  fine  Double  Balsams.  I  was 
desirous  to  retain  some  of  them  genuine,  as  they  were  ;  consequently  I  put  in  some 
cuttings  of  the  choicest  kinds  into  pots,  in  a  hot-bed,  and  ihey  all  struck  root  freely. 
They  were  not  struck  under  l>ell  gla.sses,  but  in  pots  filled  with  maiden  loam,  to 
within  something  more  than  the  height  of  the  cuttings  from  the  top  of  the  pot,  to 
allow  room  for  the  extension  of  the  cuttings  whilst  striking  j  and  then  covering- 
the  top  of  the  pot  with  a  Hat  glass.  The  sides  of  the  pots  act  as  a  sufficient  shade 
for  the  cuttings,  and  turning  the  glasses  upside  down  every  morning,  prevents  the 
condensed  vapour  upon  the  glass  from  injuring  the  cuttings.  The  strong  sweet 
steam  of  a  hot-bed  is  the  best  to  strike  them  in  ;  and  if  a  little  fine  pure  pit-saud  is 
put  upon  the  top  of  the  loam,  there  is  a  much  greater  chance  of  success.  The 
Balsam  is  as  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  as  the  Cucumber  and  the  Melon  ;  and 
few  good  practical  gardeners  are  ignorant  how  readily  those  will  strike  in 
a  steam,  .md  a  fine  bottom  heat,  having  the  pots  plunged  nearly  to  their  brims  in 
the  soil  of  the  bed. 

Most  gardeners  of  extensive  and  enthusiastic  practice,  have  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  keep  the  Balsam,  Cucumber,  and  the  Melon,  by  cuttings  through 
the  winter  months ;  but  with  very  little  success.  I  have  kept  all  of  them 
till  after  Christmas,  but  after  that  period  till  the  middle  of  February,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  preserve  them,  especially  if  the  Thrips  and  lied  Spider  be  in  the 
houses.  Therefore  G.  I.  T.  will  only  find  the  importance  of  propagating  from 
cuttino-s  for  his  late  crops  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  for  such  as  lie  intends  to 
retain  in  pots  for  the  hothouse,  and  to  continue  in  bearing  till  Christmas,  and  as 
lono-  afterwards  as  skill,  attention,  and  well  adjusted  machinery  will  do.  We  could 
accojiplish  every  thing  as  in  the  summer  months,  if  we  had  the  power  of  light 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  February  ;  but  I  fear,  amongst  all 
our  wonderful  and  important  inventions,  r.otliin^-  v\ill  ever  be  discovered  to  retaik, 

or  act  as  a  substitute  for  light. 

J.   Mearms. 
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Date  Tree. — Sirs,  having  observed  a  singular  notice  respecting  the  Date  Tree, 
at  page  428  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  the  same  purporting  to  be  an  extract 
from  the  Travels  of  the  Abbe  Mariti,  I  beg  in  reply  to  state,  that  I  have  been  in 
Africa,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Date  Tree,  which  I  have  raised,  not 
however  in  the  manner  described  in  that  extract,  (which  being  so  opposite  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  merits  not  the  smallest  credence,)  but  as  other  trees 
are  propagated,  from  seed. 

W.  M.  M, 

Peopaqating  the  Cactus  by  Seed. — In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  S , 

page  227,  as  to  what  method  he  should  pursue  with  the  seed  of  the  Cactus  Jenkin- 
sonia,  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  I  sow  the  seed  in  the  wet  state,  immediately  after 
being  gathered  from  the  plant,  and  rubbed  out  of  the  husk  ;  in  a  pot  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat-earth  and  sand,  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
if  the  seed  is  good,  it  will  make  its  appearance  in  a  month  afterwards. 

C.  Mackay. 

Pine  Apples. — In  answer  to  G.  I.  T.,  page  380,  we  would  say  our  reason  for 
stating  in  the  Calendar  for  January,  "  Be  careful  that  the  pine-pits  experience 
no  declension  of  heat,  &c.,"  is,  that  if  pines  are  allowed  to  be  kept  in  too  low  a 
temperature  in  January  and  February,  they  not  unfrequently  all  start  into  fruit 
by  their  being  subjected  to  an  increased  bottom  heat  at  the  spring  shifting,  in 
March.  Mr.  Knight's  Pines,  we  conceive,  have  quite  a  different  constitution  to 
plants  grown  in  bottom  heat. 

CoNDDCTOBS. 


Coi'CH  Grass. — Gentlemen,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents would  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  interesting  Register,  of  the 
best  and  easiest  method  of  eradicating  from  a  lawn,  what  we  in  Canibri<lgeshire 
call  "Twitch  Grass."  Some  years  since  we  cleared  away,  by  means  of  a  fork 
for  the  purpose,  all  the  daisies,  but  the  parts  once  occupied  by  them,  now  appears 
covered  by  this  unsightly  intruder.  I  have  tried  boiling  water,  in  which  salt  was 
dissolved,  but  although  apparently  successful  for  a  time,  the  noxious  plant  re- 
appeared in  full  vigour.  Taking  up  the  roots  one  by  one  seemed  equally  ineffec- 
tual. 

On  the  Culture  of  the  Tigbidia  Pavonia. — In  answer  to  a  query  respecting 
the  manao-ement  of  the  Tigridia  Pavonia,  I  wish  to  inform  your  correspondent, 
C.N.,  that  I  have  found  this  beautiful  flower  succeed  admirably,  by  being  planted 
in  a  warm  situation,  in  front  of  a  vinery,  where  ti)e  earth  is  richly  manured  on 
account  of  the  vines.  1  had  during  the  summer,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  succes 
sion  of  flowers,  sometimes  13  at  a  time,  and  averaging  6  or  7  daily.  As  the  flow- 
ers remain  open  several  hours  longer  during  the  autumn  than  in  the  summer,  I 
conclude  they  like  moisture.  Many  seedling  plants  which  had  survived  the  win- 
ter re-appeared,  and  should  they  be  preserved  during  the  present  season,  will 
probably  flower  in  the  summer  ;  but  the  roots  (although  our  original  stock  was 
very  small  and  unhealthy)  have  by  this  management  increased  so  abundantly, 
that  we  have  taken  no  care  of  the  seedling  plants.  L'pon  the  approach  of  frost 
the  roots  of  the  Tigridia  Pavonia  were  taken  up,  and  carefully  planted  in  pots  or 
boxes  with  their  leaves  on  ;  they  were  preserved  from  frost,  and  occasionally 
watered  durin"'  the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  were  divided,  and  those  intended 
to  be  brouo^ht  forward  by  heat  were  planted  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  when  all  danger 
of  their  beinf  injured  by  frost  was  over,  they  were  planted  in  the  situation  1  have 
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mcntioued  above  ;  and  althoug'h  some  of  the  roots  decayed  in  the  winter,  the  plan, 
on  the  whole,  entirely  succeeded — we  have  tried  it  for  several  years.  It  would  be 
ungenerous  in  uie  not  to  acknowledge  that  T  am  indebted  to  an  early  number  of 
the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  the  method  of  preserving  them  during  the  winter, 
upon  which  the  success  so  much  depends. 

Wishing  your  publication  to  prosper,  1  remain,  &c., 

FtORA. 


On  Cutting  the  Leaves  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Gentlemen,  in  look- 
ing over  the  Horticultural  Calendar  for  October,  you  assert,  or  in  other  words, 
wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  your  readers,  that  October  is  the  best  month  in 
the  year  to  plant  fruit  trees.  You  observe  that  trees  receive  great  advantage  if 
planted  with  their  leaves  on,  "  for  it  must  be  remembered  tlie  leaves  are  vita' 
organs,  and  so  long  as  decidious  plants  retain  them,  circulation  is  still  in  opera- 
tion." If  I  uuderstand  it  rightly,  you  mean  by  the  observatiDu  to  say  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  leaves  with  the  roots  will  enable  the  plant  to  establish  itself  in 
its  new  habitation  much  sooner  than  in  any  other  way.  If  the  leaves  are  vital 
organs,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  trees  in  general,  whilst  the 
sap  is  in  circulation,  have  you  not  erred  when  you  state  on  the  same  page,  under 
the  head  "  Peaches  and  Nectarines,"  "  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  trees,  and  carefully  shorten  the  leaves  one-half  to 
admit  the  sun's  rays?"  If  the  perfect  leaf  is  useful  in  planting,  I  should  think  it 
much  more  so  in  ripening  the  wood  ;  and  do  you  not,  by  cutting  the  leaves  in  two, 
destroy  that  very  power  the  leaves,  as  ^^  vital  organs,''''  are  intended  by  the 
Author  of  Nature  to  perform,  in  maturing  both  wood  and  buds?     Yours,  &c. 

NOCTURA  IN  THE  DESERT. 


ViNKS  IN  Pots. — Gentlemen,  in  the  first  number  of  your  truly  valuable  Register, 
which  contains  Mr.  Stafford's  mode  of  training  vines  in  pots,  you  remark  that  some 
of  his  grapes  exceeded  in  flavour  those  trained  on  rafters.  If  this  is  the  case, 
why  is  so  much  stress  laid  on  the  formation  of  vine  borders,  which  Mr.  Harrison, 
in  his  book  on  fruit  trees,  says  should  be  two  feet  wide,  when  a  little  earth  is  suf- 
ficient to  produce  superior  flavour  in  a  pot?  I  ask  merely  for  information,  with- 
out the  smallest  wish  to  cavil. 

Heating  Conservatories — !s  not  F.  T.  O.'s  mode  of  heating  conservatories 
by  hot  water  an  indirect  advertisement  from  Messrs.  Graham  and  Sons?  It  is 
certainly  the  cheapest  I  have  met  with. 

Gooseberries. — You  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Muscroft's  mode  of  training 
Gooseberries.  Is  not  flavour  sacrificed  to  size?  and  are  not  some  of  the  old  small 
hairy  Gooseberries  of  much  superior  flavour  ?  An  answer  to  this  would  oblio-e 
Jan.  10,  1832.  M.  D. 

An  Answer  will  be  given  in  our  next. — COND. 


CuCDMBER  Frames. — What  is  the  best  mode,  and  the  expense  of  construciino, 
a  Frame  for  Cucumbers,  which  without  using  stable-dung,  would  enable  me  to 
have  them  on  the  table  all  the  winter  through  ?  And  who  would  you  recommend 
to  erect  it  ? 

Q.  y — . 

Am  ans'.ver  will  appear  shortly. — Cond. 
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11.— NOTiCE.S  AXD  ANTICIPATIONS. 


New  Dahlias,  oa  Georginas. — "  Ainoug  Georginas,  two  varieties  of  great 
interest  arc  expected  to  be  in  much  request  in  the  ensuing  spring  ;  one,  the  King 
of  the  Wliites,  was  imported  in  1830,  and  has  excellent  properties.  The  second, 
(raised  in  1830,)  is  Miss  Wright,  so  denominated  in  compliment  to  the  American 
authoress  of  this  name,  by  the  Conductor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  who  was 
rcf)uested  to  name  the  flower  by  the  posses.sor  of  the  stock,  Mr.  Michael  Brewer, 
Cambridge,  who  raised  the  Cambridge  Surprise.  The  3Iiss  Wright  GeoTgina,  is 
a  delicate  and  distinct  flower,  of  moderate  .size,  possessing  considerable  depth  and 
tnilness  of  petals,  which  are  elegantly  quilled,  and  of  an  exquisite  rose  colour." 
—  (iardcner^s  Mogaziney  for  Fcbr,iury. 

Another  elegant  variety,  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Levick,  of  Shefiield ;  which 
will  we  think,  surpass  any  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a  very  perfect  flower, 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  each  petal  is  tipped  with  clear  white  ;  a  coloured 
figure  of  which  will  shortly  be  given  in  the  Register,  prepared  for  the  purpose  at 
Mr.  Levick's  expense. — Conductors. 


III.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 


Destruction  of  Wreds  in  Paths — The  following  method  of  destroying- them 
is  adopted  at  the  Mint,  in  Paris,  with  good  effect : — lUOft  (or  10  gallons)  water, 
20f1>  quick  lime,  and  2ft)  flour  of  sulphur,  are  to  be  boiled  in  an  iron  vessel;  the 
liquor  is  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  part  drawn  off,  and  being  more  or  less 
diluted,  according  to  circumstances,  is  to  be  used  for  watering  the  alleys  and 
pavements     The  weeds  will  not  re-appear  for  several  years. — Morning  Herald 

This  is  doubtless  a  oood  desideratum  to  the  gardener,  but  it   is  evident    that   it 
requires  great  care  in  the  application,  for  if  it  will  destroy  the  weeds,  it  will  also 
destroy  the  Box,  or  other  edging. 
Feb.  14,  1832.  G.  A.  L. 

Pheseuvation  of  Seeds. — The  late  M.  Zea,  the  Peruvian  Botanist,  asserted 
that  the  most  delicate  seeds  of  .American  plants  may  be  sent  to  Europe  in  the 
highest  preservation,  by  being  enveloped  in  that  kind  of  raw  brown  sugar  which 
always  retains  its  humidity.  When  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown,  it  is  only  requisite 
to  immerse  them  in  lukewarm  water,  which  will  take  off  the  sugar. 

W.  M.  M. 

The  Crocus. — Tiiere  are  curious  phenomena  exhibited  in  flowers,  by  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  their  parts  of  fructification,  yielding  protection  from  wind 
and  rain,  and  the  dews  of  the  night.  The  Crocus  is  constantly  influenced  by  at- 
mospheric changes,  and  may  also  be  acted  upon  in  a  similar  manner  by  artificial 
means.  The  following  results,  among  others,  arose  out  of  experimentsto  which 
the  Yeilovv  Crocus  was  submitted,  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  The  flowers  having 
been  gathered  at  night,  when  their  corollas  were  perfectly  closed,  were  placed  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  yard  from  two  lighted  candles,  and  in  a  temperature  of 
50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  In  this  situation  and  warmth  they  re- 
mained two  hours,  but  their  petals  remained  nearly  closed.  Other  flowers  were 
gathered  at  the  same  lime,  and  being  entirely  excluded  from  light,  were  submitted 
to  a  warmth  of  95  degrees ;  the  temperature  being  very  gradually  raised  from  65. 
Their  continuance  during  two  hours  in  this  situation  occasioned  but  very  little 
change  in  them.  Others  were  also  gathered,  and  placed  between  two  lighted 
candles,  at  about  fo\ir  inches  from  each,  and  in  a  temperature  of  70  to  75  degrees. 
These  flowers,  in  rather  less  than  an  hour,  were  as  fully  expanded  as  in  the  mid- 
day sun. 
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IV.— SOCIETIES, 
CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


LONDON  HORTICULTUUAL  SOCIETY. 

ACCOCNTS  of  the  Horsforth  Seedling  Viue,  by  Mr.  T.  Appleby;  of  the  Cannon  Hall  Muscat 
Grape,  by  Mr.  Lindley  ;  on  the  sowing,  &c.  of  the  Shiray  Tobacco,  by  Dr.  Riacli,  of  Shiray, 
transmitted  by  Sir  H.  Willock  ;  and  descriptions  of  various  modes  of  treating  Hothouses,  &c.. 
by  Mr  Stothert,  of  Batli,  have  formed  the  subjects  of  the  different  papers  which  have  been 
read  to  the  Members  at  the  Meetings  of  this  Society  lately.  Tlie  two  last  awakened  the  strong- 
est interest,  and  were  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which  they  may  become 
beneficial.  The  communication  from  Mr.  Stothert,  was  accompanied  by  very  strong  recom- 
mendations from  Mr.  Miller,  of  Bristol,  at  v.hose  line  establishment  the  atmospnereof  17  houses, 
containing  upwards  of  12,000  superficial  feet  of  glass,  is  heated  according  to  one  of  the  methods 
detailed.  The  exhibitions,  especially  of  Camellias,  have  been  extremely  good. — We  have  also 
noticed  as  worthy  of  comniendahon,  a  Seedling  Pine. Apple,  from  Mr.  Daniel  Money; — Hors- 
forth Seedling  Grapes,  illustrative  of  the  paper  red  from  Mr.  T.  Appleby ; — Charlesworth 
Tokay  Grapes,  from  Mr  R.  Back,  of  Blackheath  ; — Enville  and  Queen  Pine-Apples,  (fine  spe- 
clmeus  of  winter-grown  fruit)  from  Mr.  Fielder,  gardener  to  W.  Linwood,  Esq.; — flowers  of  the 
Slrelitziaregina,  Strelitzia  ovata,  D.iphne  hybrida,  Saxifraga  ligularis,  and  Bryophylhim  ca- 
lycinum,  from  Mrs.  Marryat,  of  Wimbleton  ; — and  specimens  of  Rheum  undulatum,  from  the 
Society's  Garden.  Grafts  of  the  Elton,  Belle  dc  Choisey,  and  Knight's  Early  Black  Cherries, 
and  of  the  Washington  and  Reine  Claude  Violette  Plums,  have  been  distributed  to  the  Fellows. 
On  the  21st  of  February,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Mulgrave-Castle,  was  elected  a  Fellow,  with  the  privi- 
leges of  a  practical  gardener. 

BRISTOL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  Bristol  Horticultural  Society  held  its  anniversary  on  Wednesday,  February  29th,  at  tlie 
Institution,  in  Park-Street.  The  Report  was  read  by  Mr.  Miller: — it  congratulated  the  So- 
ciety on  the  fact,  that  upwards  of  COO  friends  of  science,  had  been  enrolled,  in  the  short  period 
.since  its  establishment;  and  that  a  laudable  emulation  had  been  excited  among  the  meritorious 
cottagers  by  distributing  fifty  prizes  among  them  during  the  last  season.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  prizes  for  nurserymen,  should  not  exceed  £25 ;  and  that  an  application  should  be  made  for 
the  use  of  the  Merchants'  Hall,  for  future  exhibitions,  i'hanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Miller,  (who 
exhibited  the  medal  presented  to  him  by  the  Loiidon  Society,)  for  his  gratuitous  services. 

DORSET  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  understand  that  the  genera!  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  Guild.Hall,  Dor- 
chester, on  Thursday,  February  22nd,  was  numerously  and  very  respectably  attended  ;  when 
Augustus  Foster,  Esq.  the  Vice-President,  took  the  cKair.  At  this  meeting,  the  accounts  were 
produced,  by  which  it  appeared  that  this  e.xcellent  Society  is  at  present  in  a  very  flourishing 
state,  and  holds  fortli  the  most  auspicious  prospects  of  continued  usefulness  and  interesting  re- 
sults. It  was  suggested  and  ultimately  resolved,  that  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
institution,  four  meethigs  of  the  Society,  for  exhibition,  and  distribution  of  rewards,  should 
be  held  this  year;  as  follows, — At  Sherborne,  in  April ;  at  Blandford,  in  June;  at  Dorchester, 
in  August;  and  at  Sherborne,  in  September. 


v.— CHOICE  OR  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS, 

FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  ROUND  LONDON 


AT  MESSRS.  C.  LODUIGES  &  SONS',  HACKNEY. 


Ruellia  Sahiniana, 
Oncidhnn  biftilium. 
Epideiidrum  ellipticum. 

cochleatum. 

umbellatum. 

Acacias,  many  sorts. 
Chorizema  Henchraannii. 

rhombea. 

Eriosl^mon  cuspidatum. 
Epacns  impressa. 

plaudosa. 

variabilis,  &c. 

Grevi'llea  sulphitrea. 
rosmaiinifolia. 

pidjesccns. 


STOVE. 

Calanthe  veratrifoliura. 
Stelis  tubata. 
PleurothAUis  raceraiflora. 

Pholidota  imbricata. 

Chamae'rops  hiimilis, 

GREENHOUSE. 

Hovea  latifolia. 

longifolia. 

Leucopogon  polystachys. 
Kenn^dia  coccinea. 
Polygala  attenuata. 

stipulacea. 

Pimel^a  diosmaefolia. 
Boronia  pinnAta. 
serruhHa. 

alata. 


Justicia  asperula. 
Jasminum  panicul4tuni. 
Franciscea  uniflora. 
Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  (vars.) 
Kaempferia  rot6uda. 

Styphelia  longiflora. 
Camellias,  many  sorts. 
Eucalyptus  cordata 
Elichry'sum,  many  sorts. 
Diiisma,  ditto. 

Dillvpynia  jnnipertana. 

cinerascens. 

parvifolia. 

Andromeda  rigida. 
Saxifraga  llgulata. 
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VI.— NATURALIST'S  CALENDAR, 

FOR   APRIL. 


BOTANY. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  months  of  the  year,  the  alternation  of  heat  and  moisture,  of 
bright  and  sunny,  with  shoM'ery  days,  give  a  strong  stimulus  to  vegetation,  and  numerous 
plants  begin  to  expand  their  flowers;  most  of  our  timber  trees,  and  many  fruit  trees  blossom 
this  month,  the  fields  are  enlivened  with  those  beautiful  flowers,  the  Primrose,  the  Cowslij),  and 
the  Oxlip,  and  the  woods  and  shady  places  with  the  V/ood  Anemone. 

Among  the  plants  in  flower  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable  : — Vernal  Starwort,  Calli- 
tricAe  tierna,  which  gives  a  beautifully  fresh  green  appearance  to  ditches  and  ponds  in  the 
spring;  it  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  the  Linna^an  Class,  Monrindria;  Pasque-tlower 
Anemdne  Pulsatilla  ;  Wood  Anemone,  A.  nemordsa  ;  Yellow  Wood  Anemone,  /i.  Tammcu- 
lo'ides ;  Blue  Mountain  Anemone.  J.  appenina ;  Wood  Crowfoot,  Raniinculi.s  auricjmus ; 
Green  HeUehore,  Hcll^boTus  I iridis  ;  Bulbous  Fumitory,  Cori/dalis  buUjusa;  Common  Lady- 
cress,  Carddmine  prafrnsis — Hitter  Lady-cress,  C.  amara,  two  beautiful  pl.ints,  the  latter  grows 
on  the  edges  of  rivers;  Early  Winter  Cress,  Barharea  pres'cox  ;  Common  V/all-cress,  Arabis 
thalicina ;  Hairy  Violet,  J^ioU  kirta ;  i\Iarsh  Violet,  r.  pabistris ;  Umbelliferous  Jairged- 
C\\\cV.weeA,  Holisteum  umhellatum;  Common  Wood  Sorrel,  Oralis  AcetosHla,  a  delicate  and 
elegant  little  plant,  which  olfers  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  ''sleep  of  plants,"  the 
leafets  closing  round  the  petiole  at  night,  aud  rising  again  in  the  morning;  Water  Blinks, 
Mdntiafontana;  Moschatol,  Adoxa  Moschat  llina  ;  Purple  Saxifrage,  SaxifTafia  oppositifjlia; 
Rue-leaved  Saxifrage,  S. /rtf/.irfy/i/fs  /  BuWacei  Priinus  insitiiia ;  S|)ring  Ciuquefoil,  Poten- 
tilla  verna;  Wild  Pear-tree,  Py>i/.s  commiinii  ;  Gooseberry,  litbes  GrosiulcLrin  ;  Loug-stalked 
Colstfoot,  Tussiliigo  hybrida  ;  Butter-bur,  T.Pctisilcs;  Ash,  Frdxintis  ex'tsior ;  Spring  Gen- 
tian, Gentiana  verna;  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen,  Cyclamen  hcdsTifilixtm ;  Primrose,  PTimula 
vulgaris;  Oxlip,  P.  cldtior ;  Cowslip,  P.  v^ris ;  Fingered  Speedwell,  I'erontca  triphyllos  ; 
Vernal  Speedwell,  l^.  verna;  Toothv/ort,  Luthra;^a  squamaria  ;  Yellow  Bugle,  Ajuga  t'hamiE. 
pitys;  Comrtion  Birch,  B'tula  alba,  and  Weeping  Birch,  B.  pndula;  several  species  of 
Villow,  (Sdlix;)  the  Beech,  Fiigus  sylvdticus;  the  Common  Oak,  and  the  Sessile-fruited  Oak, 


Quercus  Rdbur,3,nAtessilifiiira;  Early  purple  Orchis,  Orchis  mdscula  ;  Spider  Orchis,  OpAry* 
«ran(/i?ra,  found  in  dry,  chalky,  or  gravelly  pastures;  Two-flowered  Narcissus,  N.  b'ljiurus; 
Fritillary,  Fritillciria  Meleagris;  Wild  Tulip,  TiUipa  sylvestris;  Yellow  Betlilehera-Star, 
Gagea  liitea;  Common  Bethlehem-Star,  Orn.it/iSgalum  umbel  tat  urn;  Vernal  Squill,  Sc/lla 
Vffna;  Early  Sedge,  Carex pris^cox ;  Cotton  Grass,  Eriiphorum  augusti/jlium  aaipolystachion  ; 
and  Blue  Moor-grass,  Sesleria  cwriUea. 

ZOOLOGY. 
INSECTS. — The  following  Butterflies  may  now  be  found: — the  green.veined  White,  Punlia 
napi;  the  Early  Turnip,  P.  i)P/r« ;  the  Turnip,  P.  nz/xs;  and  the  Early  Cabbage,  P.  Ckcri. 
clea;  about  gardens,  the  caterpillars  feeding  on  various  species  of  Brassica;  the  (Jrange-tip, 
P.  carrfrtmin^s,  on  the  various  species  of  Lady-cress,  (Cardamine) ;  the  Azure-Blue,  Polyim- 
matus  Argiolus;  the  Small  Copper,  Lycpnri  Phlhas ;  and  the  Wall  Butterfly,  Hippdrchia  Me- 
gxra.  The  MarveUde-Jour  Moth,  Misrfia  nprilina;  the  Augle.sliades  IVIoth,  Phlogjpkora 
meticuldsa,  the  larvae  of  which  feed  oo  the  Wall-flower) ;  the  Gamma  Moth,  Pliisia  gamma; 
the  Emperor  Moth,  Sati/rnia  pavunia  ;  and  the  Twenty-plume  Moth,  Alucita  hexaddctyla  ; 
may  now  also  be  met  with 

The  Least  Dragoo-Fly,  Libellula  virgo;  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Mole  Cricket,  Gryllotalpa  vulouris  ;  may  be  heard  about  the  middle  of  the  month  sing- 
ing his  love-lorn  ditty  in  a  low  dull  jarring  uninterrupted  note,  not  unlike  that  oS  the  Night. 
jar,  Caprimulgus  europceus,  (Nyctichelidon  europae'us,  Sennie,)  but  more  inward.— KiRBY 
awdSpence. 

The  larvae  of  the  Water  Beetles  (Dy<ici</<p)  leave  the  watfr  and  conceal  themselves  in  the 
banks  of  ponds  and  ditches. 

The  Garden  Beetle  Carff6«s  hortensis;  and  the  Catchweed  Beetle,  Tim&rchia  tenebridjsa ; 
and  numerous  species  of  Coleopterous  insects  (Beetles)  may  now  be  met  with. 

BIRDS. — This  month  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Ornithologist;  Birds  are  now  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage;  those  which  stay  permanently  with  us,  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
great  business  of  building  or  hatching,  while  others,  which  were  migratory  in  the  winter,  be- 
gin to  return  to  us  as  the  weather  grows  warmer.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  Nature,  few  plea- 
sures can  be  more  delightful  than  a  walk  in  the  fields  on  a  fine  warm  sunny  morning  this 
month;  everything  is  full  of  litis  and  joy, — plants  are  expanding  their  blossoms, — insects  are 
resorting  to  tnem  to  feed  on  their  juices, — while  the  birds  are  flitting  from  spray  to  spray,  and 
exulting  in  the  return  of  spring.  The  arrival  of  the  summer  birds  is  also  an  object  of  interest 
to  every  one  ;  there  are  few  who  can  view  without  pleasure  the  return  of  the  Swallow  and  the 
Cuckoo,  those  certain  harbingers  of  summer ;  while  those  elegant  little  birds,  the  Warblers, 
(Sylvia,)  enliven  both  day  and  night  with  their  varied  songs. 

The  "Architecture  of  Birds,"  byj  Professor  Reuuic,  an  amusing  little  work,  will  at  this 
time,  be  found   ;articularly  inteicsting. 

The  Swallow.  Ilirnido  rust  lea;  the  House  Martin,  H.  'irbica;  and  the  Sand  Martin,  H. 
ripan'fl,  arr.i  e  geiierallv  in  the  second  week,  sometimes  a  little  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  season :  particular  winds  also  seem  to  have  an  effect  in  forwarding  or  retarding  their  ap- 
ptarance.  The  order  of  appearance  of  the  different  species  does  not  seem  to  be  regular,  as 
sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another  of  them  arrives  first. 

The  Swift,  Hit  undo  (ipus,  (Cypselus  murarius,*)  sometimes  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
though  seldom  earlier  than  the  28th. 

*  The  SjiKiiiimes  refer  to  I'rofejsor  Rennie's    eJifion  of  Mor,ta,?u'5  Oinithologic;il  f^ivtiunary. 
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The  Wryneck,  Yi'tnx torqii'illa,  an  elegant  bird,  which  may  be  known  by  its  cry,  resemblinff 
that  of  a  Woodpecker;  arrives  in  the  first  fortnight,  a  few'dciys  before  the  Cuckoo,  Ciiculus 
canJrus  ;  this  circumstance  is  so  well  known  as  to  have  obtained  for  it  tlie  names  of  Cuckoo's 
Provider,  Cuckoo's  Servant,  and  Cuckoo's  U'ailing-Maid. 

The  Lesser  AVhite-throat,  Sylvia  st/lviflla,  (Curruca  frarrula,)  arrives  about  tlie  third  week, 
and  the  White-throat,  .'sy/ffa  ci'n'rM,  (Currfica  cin^rea.)  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  Yellow 
Wren,  or  Hay  Bird,  ;S'y/t>(a  TriV/HYi/i;  the  Whinchat,  ,s'y/iia  rui^^ra,  (Saxicola  rub^tra;)  and 
the  Blackcap,  S.  atricdpillu,  arrive  about  the  same  time. 

The  Sedge  Warbler,  Sylvia  salicnria,  (Currfica  salicaria,)  tisits  us  about  the  last  week,  and 
takes  up  its  abode  in  the  willows,  by  the  water-side,  and  in  a  few  days  commences  its  imitative 
song,  which  it  continues  with  short  intermissions  through  the  niu;ht.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  all  the  migratory  Warblers  continue  silent  for  some  days  after  their  arrival,  so  that  the 
precise  time  of  their  coming  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain. 

The  Redstart,  Sylvia  phccnicvrus,  is  occasionally  found  at  the  end  of  the  moiitli. 

The  Nightingale,  Sylvia  luscinia,  commences  its  song  in  the  last  week. 

Tlie  Sand  piper,  Tringa  hypoleiicot ,  (Totaiiushypoleucos;)  the  Turtle  Dove,  Colnmba  Tiirlur; 
the  Quail,  Perdix  Cotnrnix,  (Coturnix  major ;)  and  the  Ruff,  Tringaptignax,  visit  us  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

The  Fieldfare,  I'lirdus  pilaris,  and  a  few  other  winter  birds  of  passage,  now  leave  us. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Barometer.— Mean  Height  29,881.     Highest  30,540.     Lowest  29,200 inches. 
Thermometer- — Mean  Temperature  49,9  degrees.     Highest  74.    Lowest  29  degrees. 
Rain. — Mean  quantity  J, 786  inches. 
Evaporation.— Mean  quantity  2,290  inches. 
Duffield  Bank,  March,  \8'i2.  O.  Jbwitt. 
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The  chief  business  of  April,  consists  in  finisbing  off  the  sowing  and  planting,  many  of  the 
principal  crops ; — for  this  purpose,  all  the  ground  yet  unprepared,  must  be  got  in  order  as  early 
111  the  month  as  possible,  by  digging,  dunging,  trenching,  and  otherways  making  it  ready  for 
sowing  and  planting.  If  any  pruning  or  nailing  remains  unfinished,  it  must  immediately  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Green-house  plants  must  now  have  more  air  admitted  than  heretofore, 
and  also  occasionally  have  a  little  water  sprinkled  over  the  leaves,  either  with  the  rose  of  a  wa- 
tering-pot, a  syriuge,  or  a  garden  engine.  Tn  the  stove,  if  all  the  succession  pine  plants  are  not 
already  shifted,  the  sooner  they  are  done,  the  better.  Replenish  the  bark-beds,  as  directed  for 
last  month.  Cucumbers  and  Melons  will  now  be  showing  fruit ;  give  plenty  of  air,  and  keep 
up  a  brisk  beat  in  the  beds  ;  give  the  roots  plenty  of  water,  and  occasionallyin  a  morning, 
sprinkle  a  little  water  over  the  leaves. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Protect  IT'ull  Trees  in  Blossom.     See  Calendar  for  March. 

Grafting,  may  still  be  performed ;  but  it  should  be  done  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible. 

Jpricot  Trees  will  require  examining  as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear;    and  when  the  foliage  is 

curled,  or  if  webs  are  seen,  caterpillars  are  secreted  in  the  buds,  open  the  leaves  and  destroy 

the  grubs,  or  they  will  become  very  troublesome, 
Mulch  newly-planted  Trees,  with  some  half-rotted  dung,  to   keep  the  sun  and  drying  winds, 

from  affecting  the  root*. 
Peach  Houses,  should  be  well  steamed  every  day,  and  the  trees  syringed ;  as  recommended  last 

month.     The  fruit  on  those  trees  started  in  December,  will  now  be  nearly  over  stoning, — 

give  abundance  of  air,  and  keep  the  temperature  much  the  same  as  lecomraended  last 

month.— See  pages  287,  3.30,  383,  and  431. 
Cherry  Houses.     The  trees  started  in  January,  will  now  about  have  set  their  fruit ; — syringe 

the  trees  well,  as  recommended  last  month,  and  keep  the  thermometer  from  60  to  65  deg. 

by  day,  and  from  55  to  60  by  night. — See  Calendar  for  March. 
Vineries — See  last  mouth.     Vines  in  pots, — see  page  6  and  185.     For  growing  on  the  rafters,  in 

frames,  &c.— pages  193,  309,  337  to  347,  and  399.    To  remedy  the  blotching  of  the  berries, 

see  page  280. 
Fig  Trees.    Both  in  houses,  and  on  the  open  wall,  see  page  385. 
Pine  Stoves.     See  page  364. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 
Dahlia  Roots,  should  now  be  potted,  (if  not  done  before)  or  plunged  in  a  little  old  tan  in  the 

stove  or  a  frame,  to  forward  them  for  planting  out. — See  page  145  to  147. 
Mignonette  and  Ten-week  Stocks,  sown  in  February,  must  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible,  shel . 

tering  them  only  from  severe  frost  or  heavy  rain. 
Juriculas,  will  now  be  in  flower. — For  their  treatment,  see  page  56. 
Polyanthuses,  will  also  be  flower.— See  page  448. 
Banuncvluses,  planted  last  month,  will  be  up  by  the  middle  of  this;    select  a  fine  day  to  press 

the  loose  soil  to  the  roots,— as  recommended  page  108. 
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Carnations.    Let  the  last  year's  layers  be  planted  into  large  pots,  fif  not  done  last  month  1 See 

pase  199. 

TigridtJ  Pavonia.  Sow  the  seed  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  in  pols  or  boxes,  (if  not  ilone 
before.) — See  ]).  '100.     Plant  the  old  bulbs  in  a  warm  situation,  in  sandy  soil. — p.  187. 

Triveranid  Cnccinea.     I'art  the  roots,  (if  not  done  before)  as  rcconnnended  at  page  50 

Tulips.    Seepage  104. 

Pelargoniums,  should  now  be  propasrated  by  cuttings. — See  pa^e  102. 

Hardy  Annuals  of  all  sorts,  should  now  be  sown,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Those  in. 
tended  for  flowering  where  sown,  as  Mignonette,  Catchfly,  Lupines,  Sweet  Sultan,  Venus's 
Looking-glass,  Flos  Adonis,  Lavatera,  Venus's  Navel-wort,  Wax  Flower,  Virginia  Stock, 
Candytuft,  Dwarf  Popj)y,  Nolana  Prostrata,  Hawkweeds,  Dwarf  Lychnis,  Sweet  Peas, 
Convolvulus  Minor,  >fasturtiura.s,  Tall  Larkspur,  Snail  and  Caterpillar  Plants,  &c,.  &c., 
should  be  sown  in  patches  on  the  borders,  each  sort  .separate,-  or  some,  as  Dwarf  Rocket 
Larkspur,  China  Aster,  &c.  might  be  sown  in  drills  if  required.  Those  intended  for  trans- 
planting, as  Ten-week  Stocks,  Indian  Pink,  French,  African,  and  Cape  Marigolds,  Persi- 
caria.  Convolvulus  Major,  &c.  &c.  might  be  sown  on  a  border  under  a  south  wall,  or  on  a 
slight  hot-bed. 

Tender  Annuals,  should  also  now  be  sown  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  frame,  on  a  slight  hot-bed, 
or  on  the  flues  of  the  vinery  or  stove. 

Brompton  Stocks,  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  the  month,  for  flowering  next  year. 

Tuberoses  should  now  be  planted,  one  root  in  a  pot,  with  rich  light  sandyj.soil,  and  the  pots 

plunged  in  a  hot  bed  or  bai'k-bed. 
Hepaticas,  may  now  be  successfully  divided. 

VEGZTABLC  DEPARTMENT. 

Peas  sown  early  last  month,  will  now  require  a  little  earth  drawing  to  them  with  the  hoe,  also 

sow  more,  twice  this  month,  according  to  the  directions  given  last  month. 
Beans.  Plant  Windsor,  Tokay,  and  Long-pods,  twice  in  the  month,  to  succeed  Ihose  sown  last 

month  ;   plant  them  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
Carrots.    Finish  sowing  Orange  and  Altringliam,  for  main  crops,  as  early  in  the  month  as  pos. 

sible, — see  page  432.     Also,  about  the  end,  sow  some  for  drawing  young  in  the  summer. 
Parsnips,  for  the  main  crop,  should  now  be  .sown,  if  not  ilone  last  month. 
Cabbage.     Finish  planting-out  all  the  winter  standing  plants,  for  principal  crops,  in  summer 

and  autumn.     Also,  sow  some  more  seed  of  the  Early  York,  Van  Ack,  &c. 
Savoy,  Brocoli,  Borecole,  ^c.    Sow  a  principal  crop  in  an  open  situation,  to  plant  out  in  June 

and  July,  for  autumn  or  winter  use. 
Caulijlower  plants  wintered  in  frames,  &;c.  should  be  planted  out  without  delay,  if  not  done 

last  month.    Sow  some  seed  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  for  a  late  summer  or  autumn 

crop. 
Celery.   Sow  a  principal  crop,  in  a  light  rich  soil  and  open  situation, — and  prick  out  early-raised 

plants. — See  pages  289  to  291,  ^alld  433. 
Lettuce.    Sow  the  dilferent  kinds  twice  in  the  month  ;    and  prick  out  any  early  raised  plants. 
Radishes.    Sow  some  Scarlet,  Short-top,  and  Red  and  White  Turnip,  twice  in  tlie  month. 
Parsley.    Sow  the  principal  crop,  chieily  in  drills;    if  not  done  last  month. 
Scorzonera,  Salsify,  i^-c.  for  the  main  crop,  should  now  be  sown,  in  shallow  drills,  ten  inches 

apart ;  if  not  done  last  month. 
Leeks.     See  page  440. 
Onions.     Sow  a  few  Silver-skinned,  about  the  end  of  the  month,  to  draw  young  in  summer,  or 

for  small  bulbs  for  pickle. 
Potatos.     Plant  out  the  principal  early  crops,  in  the  beginning  of  the  mon(h  ;    and  towards  the 

end,  the  late  ones  for  wnter  use. — See  p?ge  408  and  441. 
Sweet  Basil  and  Sweet  Marjoram,  should  be  sown  early  in  the  month,  (if  not  done  before)  on  a 

bed  of  rich  light  earth,  in  a  warm  situation. 
Mustard  and  Cress.     Sow  in  boxes,  Sec.  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  month  ;    also  sow  out  of  doors, 

once  a  week,  in  shallow  drills,  in  a  wami  situation. 
Turnips.     Sow  a  moderate  crop  of  Early  Dutch,  to  succeed  those  sown  in  March. 
Beet.  Sow  the  main  crop  of  Red,  if  not  done  before ;  also  a  small  quantity  of  White  and  Grteii, 

for  their  leaves. 
Kidney-Beans.    About  the  middle  of  the  month,  sow  some  Dwarfs  in  boxes,  to  transplant  out 

for  the  first  crop ;    also,  about  the  end,  sow  on  a  warm  border,  in  drills  two  feet  and  a  half 

apart. 
Artichokes.    Give  the  proper  spring  dressing,  (if  not  done  before)  and  dig  and  level  the  ground 

between  the  plants. 
Asparagus.    Fork  and  spring-dress  the  productive  beds ;  and  plant  new  beds,  if  not  done  before. 

See  Calendar,  for  March. 
Cucumbers.    Pay  attention  to  air,  water,  aud  earthing-up.     Also,  sow  about  the  middle  of  the 

month,  for  planting  out  in  May,  under  hand-glasses  on  ridges. 
Melons,  want  a  similar  attention  to  Cucumbers.    In  watering  those  coming  into  a  bearing  state, 

be  careful  not  to  pour  the  water  just  at  the  root,  but  at  some  little  distance  from  it. — .See 

page  164. 
Strauiberry  Bfrfs  should  now  have  their  spring  dressing.     Plant  new  beds,  if  required. — See 

pages  329  and  432. 
Mint.     Plant  new  beds. — See  Calendar  for  March. 

Garlic  and  Shallots.    Finish  planting  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. — See  Calendar  for  March. 
Spinach.    Sow  about  once  a  fortnight. 
Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs  of  all  kinds,  may  now  be  propagated  by  parting  tlie  roots.     Seeds  of  the 

different  kinds  should  now  also  be  sown. 


C  Jewitt,  Printer,  DufficUl.  near  Derby. 
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Article    I. — On   Training  Peach,   Nectarine,   and  other 
Fruit  Trees.     By  Mr.  John  Mearns,  Palace  Gardens, 

Wells. 

I  MUST  premise  that  it  is  rarely  we  see  a  Peach- wall,  of  the  usual 
height,  completely  furnished  with  bearing  wood  on  all  its  parts  along 
the  top;  whence  it  suggested  itself  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  plant  and  to  train  up  riders,  as  T  may  technically  term 
them,  at  suitable  equi-dlstances  along  the  wall,  till  the  stems  of  them 
should  reach  nearly  to  the  coping,  and  afterwards  to  train  a  shoot 
only,  each  way,  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  each  tree  might  have 
the  form  of  a  T,  and  so  continue  the  training  of  them  till  they  meet 
those  of  others  trained  in  a  similar  manner;  and  as  they  extend  pro- 
gressively, to  encourage  judiciously  their  fruit-bearing  spurs.  If 
choice  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  or  even  the  Peach, 
(which  will  produce  an  abundance  of  fruit  spurs)  were  thus  judiciously 
encouraged,  a  large  supply  of  the  finest  and  the  best  protected  fruit 
would  be  obtained,  at  little  trouble,  and  but  a  very  trifling  expense, 
upon  a  portion  of  walling  too,  which  would  be  mostly  useless,  but  for 
the  adoption  of  this  method. 

I  had  a  long  Peach-wall,  as  well  as  others,  in  training,  with  trees 
in  the  manner  described ;  and  the  experience  of  five  years,  oa  hori- 
zontals, (a  a  fig.  79)  have  proved  to  my  entire  satisfaction  the  impor- 
tance of  this  system,  and  emboldens  me  to  offer  it  for  publication  in 
the  columns  of  your  Register. 

It  answers  at  the  same  time  another  most  important  purpose,  and 
which  I  contemplated  at  the  first  suggestion  of  the  plan,  viz.,  it 
Vol.  1,  No.  U.  3  o 
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gave  the  ready  and  very  easy  means  of  training  down- shoots  from 
thera,  either  ])endant  or  oblique,  as  may  be  required,  to  fill  up  any 
blank  space  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wall ;  and  as  the  tree  below  re- 
quires the  space,  such  shoots  can  be  reduced,  or  cut  cloie  to  the 
horizontal  branches  at  discretion.     See  h,  b,  b. 

79 


It  suggested  itself  to  me  about  five  years  ago,  to  furnish  all  my 
walls  with  bearing  wood  from  the  top,  instead  of  from  the  bottom,  of 
the  wall,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  for  none  of  the  young  shoots,  or 
other  bearing  wood,  having  an  altitudinal  inclination,  the  wall  could 
be  furnished  more  regularly  with  fructiferous  wood  than  upon  the 
old  fan  or  horizontal  forms  of  ti'aining.  If  too  much  luxuriance  is 
contemplated  it  is  then  readily  checked,  by  permitting  the  superfluous 
sap  to  be  thrown  off  at  top,  from  the  upper  side  of  the  horizontal 
limbs  that  are  trained  under  the  coping,   {cccc  fig.  80)  which  they 

80  wniU04J\iiiu 


will  always  be  disposed  to  do,  especially  when  the  tree  has  once 
occupied  all  tlie  space  allotted  for  it  to  extend  on ;  and  such  shoots 
can  be  cut  out  in  the  months  of  July  or  August,  or  not  till  the  autumn, 
if  it  may  be  considered  judicious  to  retain  them  till  that  time,  for 
canying  off  the  extra  juices,  so  as  to  check  any  over-luxuriance  that 
may  be  considered  probable  to  endanger  a  premature  bursting  of  the 
fruit  buds. 

Such  a  method  of  training  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  figure,  (80) 
is  clearly  much  more  fructiferous  than  the  old  fan  or  horizontal  forms, 
for  wall  trees,  of  the  spur-beaiing  kinds.  It  is  undoubtedly  far  more 
scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  much  more  economical  than  the 
method  we  too  frequently  see  adopted,  of  covering  the  one  side  of  a 
wall  to  furnish  the  other,  by  bringing  the  branches  over  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  then  hanging  them  doAvnwarde  on  the  opposite  side  ;  but  by 
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such  a  method  both  sides  are  sacrificed  to  furnish  a  plentiful  crop  only 
upon  the  one,  for  as  soon  as  the  pendant  shoote  brought  over  begin 
to  produce  fruit,  the  originals  upon  the  opposite  side  become  nearly 
barren.  By  re-turning  each  tree,  as  tnay  be  said,  upon  its  own  stem, 
as  figure  80,  every  wall,  or  any  part  of  a  wall,  buttress,  pillar,  &c., 
can  be  simply  made  productive,  and  then  very  easily  continued  so,  by 
the  above  method,  if  only  one,  two,  or  three  pendant  branches  can 
be  brought  down. 

It  is  not  the  least,  of  the  many  important  purposes  to  which  the 
regular  pendant  forms  of  training  is  convertable,  that  of  furnishing 
low  walls  or  pailings,  corners,  or  jets  of  walls,  with  fruitful  wood; 
and  such  places  in  which  it  would  be  idle  to  plant  a  tree  in  the  usual 
manner,  as  they  would  soon  run  to  luxuriant  and  barren  wood. 

By  training  one  shoot  upwards  to  the  intended  height,  so  as  to  form 
the  stem,  and  then  re-turn  the  leader  carefully  upon  its  stem;  and  if 
only  room  for  that  one  shoot,  by  continuing  it  downwards  to  within 
about  a  foot  of  the  bottom,  and  by  a  judicious  encouragement  of  fruit 
spurs,  it  can  be  readily  kept  in  a  fruit-bearing  state  for  any  length  of 
time,  by  suffering  all,  the  luxuriant  wood  to  be  thrown  off  at  the  top, 
as  d,  (fig.  80.)  The  superfluous  juices  from  the  horizontals,  (fig. 
79  as  well  as  fig.  80)  can  be  carried  off  by  the  same  means,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  a  bearing  state. 

The  following  figure,  (81)  is  the  representation  of  one  of  my  old 
horizontal  trained  trees,  all  of  which  I  was  reducing,  as  represented, 
(previous  to  my  quitting  Shobdon-Court,  last  May  tr/elve-months) 
to  ray  pendant  method  ; — some  by  inverse  grafting,  at  equal  distances, 
upon  the  under  sides  of  the  top  branches,  where  the  sorts  are  indif- 
ferent; and  where  they  are  good  I  turn  down  the  best  placed  side- 
shoots,  at  equal  distances,  as  shown  in  the  following  figure,  and  in 
fegure  80. 

81 


It  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  so  much  extolled  French  method 
of  training  "en  quenouille,"  and  that  of  the  "upwards  spiral"  forms, 
that  such  methods  can  remain  but  a  short  time  very  productive,  espe- 
cially if  upon  free-growing  stocks,  from  the  necessity  of  confining  the 
head,  and  whilst  all  the  top  is  so  much  inclined  to  the  perpendiculat , 
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and  to  tLe  natural  bent  of  tbe  sap,   and  the  roots  are  going  progres- 
sively on  with  an  increasing  vigour. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  all  those  trees  which  produce  their  fruit  upon 
a  succession  of  young  wood  of  the  former  year,  would  do  much  better 
by  inverting  the  usual  fan  form,  and  to  bring  the  fan  from  the  top  of 
the  wall  instead  of  the  bottom.  If  what  is  called  the  "Peacock-tail " 
form  be  so  superior  to  the  old  fan,  as  to  have  long  become  the 
favourite  method  of  many  good  practical  gardeners,  it  very  naturally 
suggests  itself,  that  to  entirely  invert  the  fan  must  very  soon  prove 
its  superiority  to  all  other  forms,  for  such  fruit  trees  as  produce  the 
most  abundant  crops  upon  the  young  wood  of  the  former  year.  No 
part  of  the  tree  besides  the  stem,  being  directed  towards  the  perpen- 
dicular, the  sap  can  have  no  other  free  tendency  than  to  distribute 
itself  equally  through  every  part  of  the  branches,  and  thereby  keep 
up  a  regular  supply  of  fine  young  wood  throughout. 

82 


Figure  82  («)  is  a  representation  of  one  on  the  above  plan,  estab- 
lished and  made  its  first  year's  wood,  and  trained  down,  so  as  to 
become  the  rudiments  of  the  future  tree :  J,  represents  the  same  tree 
after  it  has  made  the  second  year's  wood,  and  trained  in  for  the  next 
season ;  and  c,  after  the  third  season. 

S3 


Figure  83  represents  three  trees  full  trained  upon  the  above  method. 
Any  over  luxuriance  can  readily  be  kept  checked  by  suffering  it  to 
break  out  upon  the  upper  part  of  those  shoots  inclining  horizontally 
under  the  coping  of  the  wall,  the  same  as  at  figure  80,  as  from  the 
tendency  of  the  sap  to  a  perpendicular  direction  it  is  readily  disposed 
to  do.  They  can  be  reduced  or  cut  entirely  away  again  in  due  time, 
when  the  end  is  obtained. 

If  a  new  wall  is  to  be  furnished  with  trees  upon  the  method  which 
I  have  suggested,  it  ha?  no  need  to  be  lost  while   the  trees   are  in 
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training  for  the  top,  as  the  standards,  or  technically  riders,  being 
"planted  as  the  permanent  trees,  the  dwarfs  can  be  planted  between 
them  in  the  usual  way;  but  instead  of  their  being  the  permanent,  they 
become  the  temporary  ones,  and  are  to  be  cut  away  or  removed  as 
the  "inverted  fan"  requires  room.  ' 

84    ^ 


Figure  84,  A,  is  the  representation  of  a  tree  upon  the  old  fan  form, 
in  v/hich  Pears  are  usually  trained.  I  have  some  of  them,  but  am 
reducing  them  to  the  equi-distant  pendant  form,  by  training  the  top 
of  the  most  central  branch  (as  at  a)  horizontally  each  way  under  the 
coping,  and  to  furnish  shoots  to  bring  regularly  downwards  as  they 
progressively  go  on.  Some  of  them  are  of  ordinary  kinds,  conse- 
quently I  inverse-graft  them,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  that  I 
may  neither  lose  much  time,  nor  walling,  whilst  the  top  shoots  are 
in  training,  I  select  the  most  central  branches  upon  each  side  of  the 
tree,  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  as  at  b  b,  and  insert 
inverse -grafts  of  choice  varieties  of  Pears ;  and  as  they  are  annoyed 
by  the  old  branches,  I  reduce  the  spurs,  and  eventually  cut  them 
entirely  away,  as  is  represented  by  one  side  of  the  figure,  where  they 
are  only  shown  in  skeleton.  When  the  upper  pendent  leaders  become 
too  much  crowded,  by  being  intermixed  ^vith  the  grafts  underneath,  I 
lastly  cut  them  out  with  the  branch  into  which  they  were  inserted, 
close  to  the  perpendicular  stem  of  the  tree,  when  they  will  soon  have 
the  appearance  of  figure  80. 

Figvn-e  84,  B,  is  the  representation  of  a  tree  on  the  old  horizontal 
form,  which  I  am  changing  into  better  sorts,  by  the  inverse  method  of 
grafting,  and  have  made  a  selection  of  the  top  and  central  horizontals 
for  the  purpose  of  grafting;  so  by  that  means,  and  the  admirable 
method  of  inverse  'pendant  grafting,  I  can  see  no  plan  so  well  fitted 
for  an  expeditious,  choice,  and  fruitful  renovation.  I  cut  off  all  the 
spurs  about  Christmas,  fi*om  such  shoots  as  I  select  for  grafting; 
and  insert  the  grafts  when  the  sap  will  admit  of  the 'bark  rising 
fi-eely.  I  reduce  the  old  horizontals  as  the  shoots  from  the  grafts 
require  room,  as  upon  figure  84,  c.  The  two  sets  of  shoots  from 
the  top  and  central  horizontals,  may  remain,  if  thought  proper,  and 
be  shortened  fi-om  crowding  upon  those  beneath,  for  they  can  be 
kept  in  an  orderly  and  fructiferous  state  by  letting  the  super-abundant 
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juices  be  thrown  oif  at  the  upper  side  of  the  leader?,  and  reduce  them 
again  when  thought  fit,  as  directed  for  the  foregoing. 

The  right  hand  sides  of  a  a,  figure  84,  is  represented  full  trained, 
and  the  original  branches  only  shown  in  effigy.  The  left  hand  side 
represents  them  with  the  inverse-graftings  completing  their  destina- 
tion, and  the  original  shoots  retained  till  that  time,  if  thought  judicious, 
to  keep  up  a  supply  of  fi-ult,  if  they  he  worth  the  while  to  keep  them 
nailed,  and  retarding  the  young  wood.  In  some  cases  it  might  be 
discreet,  but  bad  judgment  in  most;  better  to  cut  them  out,  as  they 
interrupt  and  shade  the  young  pendant  shoots. 

Probably  no  better  plan  could  be  devised  to  bring  seedling  iruits 
early  into  bearing  than  by  the  inverse  method  of  grafting,  and  keeping 
the  shoots  trained  downward,  as  I  recommend. 

Fig.  85  represents  a  tree  in  two  stages  of 
its  growth :  the  1  st,  (a)  in  the  autumn,  after 
it  has  made  its  second  summer's  pendant 
shoot ;  and  the  2nd  (b)  is  the  representation 
of  one  after  completing  its  pendant  shoot  and 
fruit  spurs,  and  in  a  state  to  produce  a  crop 
of  fruit,  either  upon  a  pillar,  a  buttress,  &c. 
or  an  improvement  upon  the  French  me- 
thod of  training  "en  quenouille"  so  much 
recommended  as  open  garden  standards :  but  the  fructiferousness  of 
their  method  can  only  remain  for  a  few  years  upon  a  free  stock,  which 
I  have  often  proved;  nor  will  it  succeed  many  years  fruitful  upon 
dwarf  ones  while  the  roots  are  going  progressively  on. 

John  Mearns. 
Palace  Gardens,  fVells,  Dec.  19,  1831. 


Article  II. — On  the   Cultivation  of  Rhnharb.     By  Dr. 
Bevan,   Ferry  Side,  near  Carmarthen. 


I  HAVE  for  a  great  many  years  cultivated  Rhubarb  in  such  a  way  as  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  witnessed  its  luxuriance.  The 
long  continued  abundance  of  stalks  which  it  aifords  have  induced 
many  persons  to  cultivate  it  in  the  same  manner  as  myself. 

Rhubarb  requires,  for  the  perfection  of  its  growth,  as  rich  a  bed  as 
Asparagus.  The  practice  I  adopt,  is  to  appropriate  a  square  yard 
of  soil  to  each  plant,— to  remove  a  cubic  yard  of  earth, — to  fill  up 
the  pit  thus  made  with  well-rotted  stable  manure,  treading  it  closely 
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down, — to  cover  the  same  with  a  mound  of  earth,  consisting  of  the 
soil  which  has  been  removed, — and  to  place  a  single  offset  of  Rhu- 
barb in  the  centre  of  it:  the  crown  of  the  offset  (which  requires  to 
have  very  little  root  attached  to  it)  should  be  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  business  should  be  performed  very  early  in 
the  year ;  and  if  severe  weather  supervene,  a  covering  of  raw  stable 
manure  should  be  laid  over  the  mound.  In  the  course  of  the  first 
season  (during  which  none  of  its  leaves  should  be  plucked)*  the  roots 
will  shoot  down  through  the  soil  into  the  manure  below;  and  it  will 
for  many  years  afterwards,  yield  a  large  supply  of  stalks  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  of  dimensions  far  beyond  those  which  are 
usually  seen. 

The  sort  most  worthy  of  culture  is,  I  think,  that  with  the  pointed 
leaf;  the  origin  of  which,  as  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  and  as 
I  discovered  it  accidentally,  I  will  here  mention.  Some  seeds  of 
Turkey  Rhubarb  having  been  saved  for  a  friend's  use,  to  his  great 
surprise,  produced  when  sown,  none  but  the  plants  here  referred  to. 
The  mystery,  however,  was  soon  explained ; — the  Turkey  Rhubarb 
grew  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  bed  of  the  Common  Round-leaved 
Rhubarb,  and  both  sorts  had  been  suffered  to  seed  that  year.  The 
Pointed-leaved  Rhubarb  is  therefore  the  joint  produce  of  those  two 
varieties.  Cultivated  in  the  manner  here  recommended,  the  finest 
leaves  will  measure  from  three  to  four  feet  across,  and  the  girth  of 
the  stalks  be  from  four  to  five  inches.  In  default  of  rotten  dung, 
raw  manure  proportionally  increased  in  height,  may  be  employed ; 
but  in  this  case  the  superior  earliness  of  its  growth,  from  its  lying 
over  a  small  hot-bed,  will  strongly  tempt  the  proprietor  to  pluck  his 
Rhubarb  the  first  season. 

Edward  Bevan. 
Ferry  Side,  Feb.  10,  1832. 


Article  III. — On  the  Culture  of  Vines  in  Pots.  By  Mr. 
Stafford,  Gardener  to  Richard  Arkwright,  Esq.,  of 
Willersley-Castle,  near  Cromford,  Derbyshire. 

When  I  consider  what  I  have  before  stated  on  the  Culture  of  Vines  in 
Pots,  in  page  6  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  and  the  queries  I  answered 
in  page  185,  there  appears  to  remain  but  little  more  for  me  to  add: 
however,  I  will  just  mention,  that  in  the  month  of  May  last,  I  took, 
by  way  of  experiment,  six  small  plants,  which  I  turned  out  of  two- 
quart  pots,  and  potted  them  in  the  size  described  at  page  6 ;  I  then  cut 

*  Catting  the  stalks  makes  tliem  bleed  more  tlian  pluckin°^. 
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them  down  to  three  eyes,  and  placed  t'lem  in  the  front  of  tl)e  vinery : 
I  trained  one  shoot  up  the  middle  of  each  light,  to  the  length  of  five 
feet,  and  during  the  summer,  paid  particular  attention  in  assisting  them 
with  the  three  principal  elements,  viz.,  air,  water,  and  light.  After 
they  had  grown  to  the  length  of  five  feet,  and  their  extremities  were 
stopped,  they  made  efforts  to  grow  again  ;  however,  I  kept  them  con- 
stantly stopped, — this  caused  the  sap  to  enter  the  axillary  shoots,  or 
those  produced  at  the  base  of  each  leaf  on  the  main  stem.  Indeed,  I 
gave  them  in  every  respect  the  same  treatment  as  vines  in  houses  gene- 
rally receive.  In  the  autumn,  the  plants  were  placed  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  roots  protected  from  frost. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  these  six  plants  were  placed  in  a  house  of 
about  the  temperature  of  60  deg.  Fahr. ;  when  in  a  short  time  they 
broke,  showing  fruit  at  every  eye,  some  two,  three,  or  even  four  bunches 
each,  being  on  an  average  about  40  bunches  on  each  plant,  or  240 
collectively.  And  what  is  more  surprising,  the  shoots  are  what  every 
person  acquainted  with  vines,  would  term  weak,  being  in  fact  little 
thicker  than  a  good  quill  towards  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  not  more 
than  twice  that  thickness  at  their  extremities. 

It  certainly  becomes  every  one  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  vine 
under  glass,  to  devote  a  little  attention  to  their  growth  in  pots.  A 
young  practitioner  will  learn  much  by  a  close  application  to  the  process. 
How  useless  is  the  practice  of  bundhng  together  ten  or  twelve  rods  under 
a  rafter,  when,  with  judicious  management,  the  whole  object  may  be 
obtained  with  one.  I  certainly  consider  that  a  great  portion  of  the  fer- 
tility may  be  attributed  to  the  proper  supply  of  water ;  for  this  purpose 
I  always  keep  a  feeder  under  each  pot,  for  although  this  is  very  contrary 
to  the  practice  and  judgment  of  modern  times,  I  am  still  an  advocate  for 
their  use,  as  I  am  confident  every  plant  so  situated  is  very  much  bene- 
fitted by  capillary  attraction.  If  we  enquire  into  the  cause  why  many 
trees  grow  to  such  an  extraordinary  size,  we  find  it  to  originate  in  the 
extremities  of  their  roots,  being  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  absorb  or 
reject  the  water, — analagous  to  a  plant  in  a  pot  furnished  with  a  feeder. 

There  is  one  more  particular  I  would  beg  to  name,  and  that  is,  who- 
ever attempts  to  propagate  the  vine  by  cuttings,  should  make  choice  of 
such  shoots  as  are  upon  the  most  productive  part  of  the  vine,  otherwise 
their  plants  will  partake  of  the  bad  qualities  of  the  parent,  for  a  person 
may  collect  either  fruitful  or  unfruitful  cuttings  from  the  same  plant ; 
for  instance,  if  we  raise  plants  from  a  strong  shoot,  with  the  cellular 
texture  of  a  dark  colour,  these  plants  will  retain  this  appearance  as 
hereditary. 

George  Staffoiid. 
Willersley,  March  5,  1832. 
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Article  IV. — On  the  advantages  of  ufting  Cow-ivash  in 
the  (jroivth  of  Vegetables.  By  Mu.  Wilson,  Cresswell 
Hall,  Staffordshire. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Register  may  not  altogether  be  aware  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  cow-wash,  in  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables. The  market-gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  use  it  in  great 
quantities,  which  they  procure  from  cow-feeders  in  the  city,  at  the  rate 
of  four-pence  per  barrel,  (a  common  herring-barrel)  and  I  can  from 
observation,  vouch  for  its  efficacy.  Cauliflower,  cabbage,  brocoli, 
celery,  and  asparagus,  thrive  amazingly  with  it,  and  I  have  used  it 
myself  to  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  &c.,  with  excellent  ef- 
fect. They  apply  it  after  this  manner  : — a  little  earth  is  drawn  round 
the  stem  of  the  plant  or  tree  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  into  which  the 
liquid  is  poured.  If  it  be  dry  hot  weather,  this  is  done  in  the  evenings, 
but  if  the  weather  be  moist  it  may  be  done  at  any  time.  When  this  has 
been  performed  two  or  three  times,  the  plants  are  earthed  up,  and  re- 
ceive no  more  of  it.  They  apply  it  to  their  asparagus  beds  any  time 
from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  April.  Their  celery 
is  planted  on  ridges  five  feet  wide,  in  rows  across  the  ridge  at  twelve 
inches  from  row  to  row.  Before  planting  they  flood  the  ridge  with  the 
wash,  having  previously  dug  the  bed  with  a  little  manure.  Nothing 
answers  better  than  this  wash  for  turnips ;  I  have  seen  most  excellent 
crops  when  no  other  manure  was  used. — The  ground  for  this  purpose 
was  well  soaked  with  it  during  winter.  To  try  the  experiment  I  dug 
a  plot  of  ground  without  giving  it  any  manure;  one-half  of  this  I  water- 
ed with  the  wash  previous  to  sowing,  and  the  other  half  was  sown 
without :  the  difference  was  very  great,  the  part  watered  bore  turnips  of 
a  fine  clear  skin  and  colour,  and  at  least  a  third  larger  than  the  unwatered 
land.  Any  of  your  readers  who  may  wish  to  excel  in  growing  vegeta- 
bles, may  stir  up  a  small  quantity  of  cow-dung  with  the  wash,  and  if 
applied  when  the  plants  are  in  a  growing  state,  I  hesitate  not  to  say 
it  will  answer  their  highest  expectations : — this  I  speak  from  experience, 
as  both  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  and  gooseberries,  which  have  obtained 
the  prizes,  I  have  watered  with  my  own  hands.  I  am  satisfied,  if  the 
farmers  in  this  country  were  to  have  a  barrel  sunk  in  one  corner  of  their 
cow-houses,  and  the  wash  drained  into  it,  and  with  a  water-cart  or  other 
means,  apply  it  to  their  land  in  moist  weather,  they  would  find  their 
labour  would  not  be  lost. 

An  old  experienced  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow, 
under  whom  1  worked  three  years,  appUed  it  to  both  vines  and  peaches, 
part  of  which  were  planted  inside  of  the  house.  We  made  a  kind  of 
canal  in  the  inside  border,  sO'  as  to  contain  the  wash,  which  we  stirred 
up  with  a  small  quantity  of  dung ;  we  then  poured  as  much  as  we 
Vol.  I,  No.  II.  3p 
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thought  would  well  soak  the  roots,  the  outside  border  being  covered 
with  litter,  we  emptied  it  on  with  a  bucket,  the  litter  serving  to  keep  it 
from  running  off.  The  cake  of  manure  which  the  wash  had  left  on  the 
surface  inside  the  house,  we  forked  in,  adding  a  portion  of  fresh  earth, 
after  which  we  gave  the  surface  a  sprinkling  of  clear  water,  with  a  com- 
mon watering  pot  and  rose,  to  take  away  any  bad  smell,  which  was 
soon  gone.  This  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  about  the 
end  of  the  month  we  commenced  forcing.  I  shall  only  add,  that  we 
had  a  most  excellent  crop  of  fruit,  and  plenty  of  fine  wood,  which  is 
what  we  all  aim  at. 

James  Wilson. 
Cresswell-Hall,  March  7,  1832. 


Article  V. — On  the  Green  Moss  an  Trees.     By  A  JouR- 
i^EYMAN  Gardener. 

You  must  have  observed,  in  your  walks  through  the  orchard  and  fruit 
garden,  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  trunks  of  the  older  trees,  being 
entirely  destitute  of  bark,  and  standing  like  skeletons; — now,  pray  what 
can  be  the  cause  of  this.^  Is  it  owing  to  canker  in  the  roots.'  or,  is  it 
a  natural  disease  incident  to  old  trees  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
latter  is  not  the  case,  for  1  have  seen  comparatively  young  trees  nearly 
as  destitute  of  bark  as  the  old  ones :  canker  may  be  one  cause,  but  I 
attribute  it  mainly  to  another,  viz.,  to  the  bark  itself.  You  will  observe 
on  trees,  on  rocks,  on  walls,  on  soil,  and  in  fact,  on  every  thing  that  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  fixed  state,  a  green  cover- 
ing, which  when  minutely  examined,  appears  like  a  green  powder,  and 
it  allowed  to  remain,  would  form  into  patches  of  moss.  This  seems 
to  lie  the  most  minute  of  the  vegetable  creation,  and  I  beHeve  the  very 
foundation  of  it,  and  but  for  the  industry  of  man,  this  would  be  the 
clothing  Nature  would  every -where  assume  in  our  moist  climate.  The 
particles  of  this  green  powder  must  be  exceedingly  minute,  as  it  remains 
invisible,  until  great  masses  are  collected  together.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that  where  this  adheres  to  a  tree,  it  must  close  up  its  pores,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  vessels  from  being  acted  upon  by  the  external  air.  I 
likewise  think  it  receives  nourishment  by  exhausting  the  sap  in  the 
bark,  which  will  first  begin  to  crack,  and  afterwards  die  and  fall  off. 
I  am  the  more  induced  to  form  this  opinion,  by  having  seen  an  experi- 
ment tried  to  destroy  it :  this  was  done  l)y  using  the  common  solution 
of  soft  soap  and  sulphur-vivum  mixed  with  boiling  lime-water,  till  it 
became  of  the  consistence  of  paint.  This,  wlien  cold,  was  applied  with 
a  paint  brush  to  part  of  the  branches  of  a  young  tree  that  were  covered 
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ftith  this  green  mould,  yet  the  bark  was  free  from  cracks.  The  bark  of 
the  part  thus  dressed  became  in  a  short  time  clear,  and  entirely  free, 
whilst  the  remainder  of  the  tree  was  still  clothed  in  its  green  garb.  I 
would  recommend  all  gardeners,  who  have  trees  in  (his  condition,  to 
give  them  a  dressing  once  or  twice  in  ths  winter  season,  and  1  doubt  not 
that  it  will  answer  their  highest  expectations. 

A    JOUKNEYMAN    GARDENER. 


Article  VI. — Description  of  a  Pit  for  Pifte<i,  Mchits.  S^'c. 
erected  at  the  Mmyjids  of  StaJf'onVs,  TreutJtnt/},  Stafford- 
shire.    By  Mr.  John  Woolley,  Gardener  there. 

Having  in  these  gardens  some  old  forcing  frames  of  little  use,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  part  of  the  pit-room  being  taken  up  with  Hues 
and  cavities,  I  was  induced  to  take  them  down  and  re-build  them  after 
a  plan  of  my  own,  which  I  have  found  to  answer  extremely  well  for 
pines,  melons,  and  cucumbers ;  and  as  by  this  plan,  much  less  room  is 
lost,  and  a  sufficiency  of  heat  produced  with  full  one-third  less  fuel,  1 
consider  it  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  old  system  of  building  fire- 
frames. 

The  following  is  a  description. — Length  of  the  frame,  from  B  to  C, 
64  feet  6  inches;  width,  from  D  to  E,  13  feet  6  inches;  height,  from 
F  to  G,  o  feet  4  inches;  base,  H  to  I,  5  feet  6  inches ;  walls  9  inches; 
pillars,  9  inches  thick  and  2  feet  high,  u})on  which  nine-inch  arches  are 
sprung  ;  distance  between  the  pillars,  3  feet ;  width  of  the  flue,  10  in- 
ches; flue-walls,  3  inches;  cavity  in  front  of  the  flue,  9  inches;  from 
the  flue  to  the  pillars,  6  inches;    and  from  the  pillars  to  the  pit-wall, 

6  inches.     From  the  front  v.  all  to  the  pillars,  is  an  open  space  of  2  feet 

7  inches,  which  admits  the  heat  from  the  flue,  through  the  arches,  into 
the  frame.  From  the  outside  wall  to  the  top  of  the  pillars,  is  sprung  a 
nine-inch  semi-arch,  one  foot  from  the  top  of  the  flue,  which  is  carried 
the  full  length  of  the  frame,  and  returns  to  the  chimney.  K,  fire-place. 
L,  coal-house.     M,  flue. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  on  the  line  B  C,  (ground-plan)  there  are  two 
soot-doors  [m  m)  of  cast-iron,  which  can  be  opened  with  ease  whenever 
the  flues  require  cleaning.  The  dots  on  the  top  of  the  pillars,  (in  the 
longitudinal  section,)  aie  cramps  of  iron,  which  pass  from  the  out- 
side wall  to  the  inside  of  the  pillar  wall,  to  hold  the  work  firmly 
together,  (see  transverse  section,  a  a.)  On  the  line  of  the  Hue,  BC 
(ground  plan)  are  two  fly  dampers,  [u]  which  can  be  used  to  work  one 
or  both  lengths  at  pleasure.  The  ])it  walls,  (66,  transverse  section)  are 
9  inches  (hick  to  v.ithin  12  inches  of  the  top,  and  are  t'len  reduced 
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to  4|  inches.  On  the  top  of  the  pit  wall,  are  three  twelve-inch  planks, 
(c  c,  transverse  section)  which  are  used  when  the  frame  is  wanted  for 
melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  supported  by  pillars  of  wood  or  bricks  being 
placed  between  them  and  the  pillar-wall.  The  space  between  every  al- 
ternate pillar  and  the  pit  wall,  is  bricked  up  to  the  height  of  the  latter, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  giving  way.  The  top  of  the  arch,  which  forms  a 
path  over  the  flue,  is  filled  up  with  coal  ashes  to  the  height  required, 
upon  which  a  brick  path  is  laid.  The  back  path  on  the  first  length,  where 
there  is  no  return  flue,  is  filled  up  with  coal  ashes  from  the  bottom.  The 
flue,  [dd,  transverse  section)  is  raised  upon  arches,  12  inches  high,  in 
order  to  keep  it  dry. 

The  same  brick-work,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  will  with  a  little  al- 
lowance for  extra  width,  do  for  Calcutta  pits  of  large  dimensions. 

John  Woolley. 

Trentham- Gardens,  March,  1832. 
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Article  VII. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Fadisia.    By 
Delta. 

This  beautiful  tribe  of  plants,  is  become  a  general  favorite  among  all 
classes  of  society.  More  than  twenty  species  may  be  obtained  at  the 
nurseries,  of  which  six  are  perfectly  hardy,  viz. — Fuchsia  coccinea,  gra- 
cilis, tenilla,  virydta,  cdnica,  and  macrost-^mon. 

The  F.  lycioides,  excorticdta,  microphylla,  parvijidra,  arbdrea,  &c. 
require  a  green-house  or  frame.  The  only  one  which  requires  the  stove, 
is  the  venusta,  or  beautiful,  it  was  introduced  from  Mexico,  in  1825. 

The  Fuchsia  is  easily  raised  from  cuttings,  and  by  seed  for  new  varie- 
ties. Take  off  in  October,  well  ripened  cuttings  with  two  joints,  plant 
them  in  pans  of  light  sandy  loam,  and  place  a  bell-glass  over  them,  then 
plunge  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  keep  them  free  from  decayed  leaves, 
and  in  three  or  four  weeks  they  will  have  struck  root;  when  this  is  the 
case,  let  them  be  potted  out.  Place  each  plant  in  a  60-sized  pot,  with 
as  good  a  sized  ball  as  can  be  obtained,  then  fill  the  pots  with  a  mixture 
of  rich  loam  and  peat,  in  about  equal  proportions ;  re-place  them  in  the 
hot-bed,  and  keep  the  temperature  to  about  60  degrees  Fahr.  until  they 
have  started  growing  again.  About  the  end  of  April,  they  will  require 
re-potting ;  after  which,  those  intended  for  the  open  border,  should  be 
hardened  by  degrees, — removing  them,  first  to  the  green-house, — next, 
to  the  frame, — and  eventually  to  a  warm  situation  out  of  doors, — if  this 
be  properly  attended  to,  they  will  receive  little  or  no  check  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  change  of  climate. 
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In  propagating  by  seed,  take  it  when  well  dried,  and  sow  it  in  pans 
of  light  sandy  loam,  place  it  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and  give  gentle 
waterings  until  the  plants  appear;  when  they  have  attained  three  or 
four  leaves,  transplant  them  into  thimble  pots,  and  treat  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  recommended  for  rooted  cuttings. 

After  the  plants  have  been  a  summer  in  the  open  ground,  and  are 
cut  off  by  frost  in  the  winter,  the  best  preservative  is,  to  cut  them  down 
even  with  the  ground,  and  turn  a  pot  or  box  filled  with  leaves,  over 
them,  drawing  the  earth  a  little  round  the  pot,  and  the  plants  if  kept 
dry,  will  receive  no  injury  in  the  most  severe  winters. 

In  the  spying  following,  they  will  put  up  ten  or  twelve  stems,  all  of 
which,  except  three  or  four  of  the  strongest,  should  be  pinched  off ; 
by  this  method  I  have  had  the  F.  gracilis  to  grow  as  high  as  eight  feet 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  the  other  species  in  like  pro})ortion. 

Delta. 
February  17,  1832. 


Article  VIII. — On  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia.    By  An 
Amateur  Horticulturist? 

I  AM  not  aware  that  flowers  impregnated  after  the  manner  descri- 
bed in  Mr.  Harrison's  remarks,  page  145,  with  the  farina  of  any 
other  of  a  favourite  colour  or  form,  would  have  any  influence  on  the 
produce,  by  the  seed  participating,  with  any  certainty  in  the  desired 
properties ;  and  as  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  not  given,  I 
have  no  means  of  judging  of  their  effect. 

I  have  raised  seedlings  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  from 
the  little  experience  I  have  had,  am  inclined  to  think  more  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  flowers  from  which  the  seed  is  saved,  than  on 
any  art  used  by  the  cultivator.  When  I  commenced,  I  seldom  raised 
above  two  or  three  semi-doubles  in  a  year,  but  as  I  proceeded,  having 
better  flowers  to  breed  from,  I  began  to  get  a  chance  double  one,  and 
the  proportion  of  such  have  regularly  increased,  as  my  collection  was 
improved  from  which  the  seed  was  produced.  I  should  say,  last 
year,  out  of  eight  hundred  seedlings,  at  least  two-thirds  were  double ; 
they  were  of  every  colour  known  to  be  in  the  class — many  variegated 
or  shaded :  among  them  I  selected  upwards  of  sixty  I  thought  worth 
trying  another  season,  of  which  ten  or  twelve  promise  to  be  superior 
flowers,  even  in  this  Age  of  improvement. 

I  have  before  heard  of  collecting  seed  from  the  two  outward  tiers 
only,  which  undoubtedly  are  the  finest,  and  always  ripen  best.  The 
question  is,  will  it  produce  the  greatest  })roportion  of  double  flowers? 
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I  should  say  it  will  not. — Never  having  tried  the  experiment,  I  may 
be  mistaken,  and  should  be  glad  to  be  set  right.  I  lately  saw  a 
grower  who  recommended  me  to  sow  all  the  dross  and  lightest  seeds 
I  could  collect,  as  being  the  most  likely  to  produce  fine  double 
flowers  •. — this  is  quite  reversing  the  question,  yet  I  feel  inclined  to 
tall  in  with  the  opinion.  As  all  double  flowers  are  monstrosities,  it 
would  appear  probable  that  degenerate,  crippled,  and  drossy  seed  may 
produce  them,  whilst  the  stout,  bold,  ripe,  and  perfect,  would  all  pro- 
duce much  stronger  plants,  more  in  their  natural  habit,  and  conse- 
quently more  likely  to  have  single  flowers.  On  this  point  I  would 
observe,  that  I  have  almost  invariably  found  this  year,  that  if  any 
plant  among  my  seedlings  was  particularly  tall,  strong,  and  luxuriant, 
when  the  flower  opened,  it  was  single ;  on  the  contrary,  among  the 
dwarf  and  stunted  plants  scarcely  any  but  double  ones  could  be  seen. 

1  have  found  a  great  diiference  in  the  proportion  of  double  flowers 
from  somfe  sorts;  but  my  present  collection  being  composed  entirely 
of  the  finest  and  newest  varieties,  the  produce  from  the  seed  is  much 
more  regular.  There  is  very  little  dependence  on  any  producing  a 
progeny  of  the  colour  of  its  parent.  1  have  seen  a  yellow  raised 
from  a  pink — a  white  from  a  purple — a  purple  fi-om  a  yellow,  and 
direct  opposite  changes  many  times.  I  have  understood  that  the 
reputed  best  flower  known,  was  raised  from  a  semi -double,  and  the 
indefatigable  gardener  who  raised  it,  had  not  grown  one  of  the  least 
merit  for  seven  years  previous.  Three  or  four  of  the  finest  flowers 
that  came  out  last  year,  were  raised  from  a  flower  which  produces 
numbers  of  semi-double  and  crippled  bloom,  and  is  of  no  value  to  a 
connoiseur. 

The  method  of  training  is,  I  think,  the  most  important,  and  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  any  part  of  the  management.  An  espalier  fence 
is  certainly  a  secure  and  excellent  plan;  but  if  a  mass  is  growing 
together  in  rows,  they  will  draw  each  other  up  out  of  all  bounds,  and 
only  show  flowers  on  their  tops.  Single  stakes  are  a  very  poor 
protection :  I  have  seen  some  excellent  collections  destroyed  by  one 
gale  of  wind,  when  well  secured  on  this  plan.  I  give  the  preference 
to  four  or  five  stakes  to  each  plant,  to  any  other  mode  of  training ; 
but  to  accomplish  this  properly,  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  sufficient 
space  between  the  rows,  as  well  as  between  plant  and  plant,  which 
must  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  grower,  and  the  kind  of  flower. 
To  have  convenient  room  to  pass  between  them,  will  require  from  4  to 
5  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  5  to  6  feet  or  more  from  plant  to  plant. 
As  the  leading  shoot  advances,  a  strong  stake  should  be  placed  to 
that.  The  laterals  should  all  be  trimmed  oflF  to  a  certain  height  from 
the  ground,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  plant ; — say  for  dwarfs 
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12  inches,  increasing  to  18  or  24  for  the  tallest.  As  the  upper  laterals 
get  long,  let  four  stakes  be  placed  about  equi-distant,  at  right  angles; 
to  each  of  these  train  one  shoot,  taking  care  to  tie  the  main  stem  of  it 
securely — it  will  soon  be  observed  more  than  half  of  the  shoots  must 
be  cut  off,  and  in  that  consists  one  of  the  principal  benefits  of  the 
system.  Thinning  the  wood  strengthens  the  shoots  that  are  left,  and 
it  reduces  the  number  of  flowers,  from  which  those  on  the  plants  are 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  beauty.  Great  attention  will  be  con- 
stantly required  to  keep  all  the  bunches  in  regular  order.  The  flow- 
ers also  will  require  support  as  they  open ;  and  all  shoots  which  break 
below,  or  come  badly  situated  for  training  to,  or  being  supported  by 
matting  from  the  stake,  should  immediately  be  displaced. 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  best  flowers  is  no  more  trouble  than  that  of 
the  most  inferior,  it  is  very  desirable  to  every  grower  to  procure  such, 
yet  from  not  knowing  a  proper  market  he  may  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
them.  There  are  many  extensive  and  fine  collections  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London ;  among  them  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  at 
Vauxhall,  which  although  not  the  largest,  has,  I  think,  the  greatest 
proportion  of  new  and  fine  flowers :  they  (having  discarded  all  the 
inferior  and  older  sorts)  are  now  offering  the  best  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

An  Amateur  Horticultukist. 
February  13,  1832. 


Article  IX. — Account  of  a  gigantic  specimen  of  the  Be- 
gonia Dipetala.    By  Juvents. 

Calling  the  other  day  on  Mr.  Harrinson,  Gardener  to  William 
Gerrard  Walmsley,  Esq.,  I  met  with  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Be- 
gonia dipetala  that  ever  my  eyes  beheld.  This  gigantic  plant  was 
six  feet  one  inch  in  height,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  in  circumference,^ 
and  had  upon  its  branches  1()()0  full  blown  flowers.  This  I  consider 
an  enormous  plant,  especially  as  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  catalogue,  states 
its  average  height  to  be  three  feet.  This  plant  was  purchased  of 
Mr.  Scirv'en,  at  the  Walton  Nursery,  near  Liverpool,  by  its  present 
owner  (W.  G.  Walmsley,  Esq.)  in  May  last,  it  being  then  only  two 
inches  high.  It  commenced  blooming  in  December,  being  then  six 
months  old.  It  had  been  in  bloom  two  months  when  I  saw  it,  and  to 
all  appearance  it  would  bloom  for  two  months  to  come. 

March  5,  1832.  J^^^"^'- 

P.S. — W.  G.  Walmsley,  Esq.  resides  at  Platts,  Ince,  near  Wigan, 
Laneashii-e. 
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Article  X. — On  Changing  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers  of 
the  Hydrangea  Hortensis^ — Treatment  of  the  Disdndra 
Prostrata^ — and  on  Preserving  Sea-Weeds.  By  M.  G., 
near  Croweii,  Norfolk. 

I  PARTICULARLY  observed  the  remarks  at  page  11,  "On  changing  the 
Colour  of  the  Flowers  of  the  HT/f/rtingea /ior<^?i*7S."  !  have  tried  the 
experiment  in  another  way  to  the  one  there  mentioned,  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, I  placed  a  young  plant  in  a  pot,  and  kept  it  in  the  house  in  a 
west  window,  regularly  watering  it  with  rain  water,  in  which  alum  was 
dissolved.  Small  lumps  of  alum  were  constantly  kept  in  the  water, 
which  was  allowed  to  absorb  as  much  as  it  would.  I  did  not  weigh  the 
alum,  but  I  calculate  it  was  about  1  lb  in  the  year,  this  was  used  to 
water  one  plant.  This  plant  produced  one  bunch  of  flowers  only,  but 
they  were  of  a  very  pleasant  and  true  blue;  and  the  same  plant  is  still 
treated  in  this  manner,  so  that  I  hope  this  year  also  to  have  some  good 
blue  flowers.  I  do  not  think  it  grows  so  vigorously  as  the  parent  plant, 
which  has  been  growing  on  a  warm  south  bank,  in  the  open  ground,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  without  any  covering  in  the  winters.  It  has  acquired 
the  height  and  size  of  a  large  currant  bush,  and  has  at  the  same  time 
produced  as  many  as  35  bunches  of  superb  blossoms. 

I  have  for  some  time  also  cultivated  a  plant  of  the  Trailing  Disandra, 
[Disdndra  prostrdta,)  which  grew  so  weak  that  two  years  ago,  I  cut  it 
down  rather  short,  and  placed  it  on  a  bracket  opposite  a  west  window, 
in  a  small  room.  It  has  now  attained  the  length  of  9  feet,  and  is  a  full 
and  handsome  plant ;  3  feet  in  length  rest  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  It 
is  constantly  watered  with  water  in  which  toasted  bread  has  been  steeped, 
and  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  its  luxuriance  in  any  degree 
arises  from  that  circumstance  .''  * 

Your  mentioning  in  page  142,  a  method  of  drying  and  preparing  Sea- 
weeds for  an  herbarium,  leads  me  to  name  another  system,  which  any 
of  your  readers  unacquainted  with  it,  may  be  glad  to  learn.  I  made  for 
this  purpose  a  tray  of  well-seasoned  oak,  full  half  an  inch  thick,  1 3 
inches  square,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  deep.  At  the  bottom,  in  one 
corner,  is  fixed  a  very  small  brass  cock.  The  tray  is  filled  with  water, 
and  a  paper  is  placed  in  it  ;  the  Sea-weed  is  then  spread  with  a  bodkin 
or  fine  wooden  point  on  the  paper.  The  cock  is  then  turned,  and  the 
water  allowed  to  drain  off"  slowly.  The  Sea-weed  remains  on  the  paper 
better  displayed  than  by  any  other  means  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 
It  may  then  be  dried  between  a  few  leaves  of  blotting  paper,  with  a 
sentle  pressure. 

^  M.  G. 

February  16,  1832. 

*  We  conceive  ll>e  toast-water  can  be  of  no  advantaire,  except  tliat  Uie  water  is  rendered 
much  of  tlie  same  temperature  as  the  room  in  wliich  the  plant  is  s'^^ing,  which  is  always 
exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  all  plants. — CoNU. 
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Article  XT. — On  the  Manaxiement  of  Plaints  in  Roomn. 
By  Joseph  Paxton,  F.L.S.  &  H.S.,  one  of  the  Con- 
ductors of  this  Magazine. 

To  ti'eat  on  the  proper  management  of  Plants  in  Houses,  is  a  subject 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  every  genus  requiring  some  va- 
riation both  in  soil,  water,  and  general  treatment.  If  the  room  where 
the  plants  are  intended  to  be  placed,  is  dark  and  close,  but  few  will 
ever  thrive  in  it; — if  on  the  contrary,  it  is  light  and  airy,  with  the 
windows  in  a  suitable  aspect  to  receive  the  sun,  plants  will  do  nearly 
as  well  as  in  a  green-house ;  but  if  they  are  observed  to  suffer,  the 
effects  may  generally  be  traced  to  one  of  the  four  following  causes: — 
want  of  proper  light  and  air, — injudicious  watering, — filthiness  col- 
lected on  the  leaves, — or,  in  being  potted  in  unsuitable  soil. 

1st.  Want  of  proper  light  and  air, — is  perhaps  the  most  essential 
point  of  any  to  be  considered ;  for  however  well  all  other  requisites 
are  attended  to,  a  deficiency  in  either  of  these,  will  cause  the  plants  to 
grow  weak  and  sickly.  Let  them  always  be  placed  as  near  the  light 
as  they  can  conveniently  stand,  and  receive  as  much  air  as  can  be  ad- 
mitted, when  the  weather  will  allow, — indeed  those  persons  who  have 
no  other  conveniency  than  the  house  to  keep  them  in,  wall  find  that 
they  derive  immense  advantage  fi"om  being,  during  fine  weather,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  turned  out  of  doors  in  the  evening  and  taken  in 
again  in  the  morning, — the  night-dews  contributing  greatly  to  their 
health  and  vigour. 

2nd.  Injudicious  watering,- — does  more  injury  to  plants  in  rooms, 
than  many  persons  imagine.  To  prevent  the  soil  eve^  having  a  dry 
appearance,  is  an  object  of  importance  in  the  estimation  of  very  many, 
they  therefore  water  to  such  an  excess,  that  the  mould  becomes  sodden, 
and  the  roots  consequently  perish. — Others,  to  avoid  this  evil,  run 
exactly  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  scarcely  give  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain life.  This  however,  is  by  no  means  so  common  a  practice  as  that 
of  giving  too  much;  for  in  general,  if  anything  appears  to  be  the  mat- 
ter with  the  plants,  large  doses  of  water  are  immediately  resorted  to, 
and  if  recovery  is  not  speedy,  this  nostrum  is  again  administered,  with 
but  little  doubt  of  its  infallible  restorative  powers  : — but  such  persons, 
like  an  unskilful  physician  who  gluts  tbe  weakly  stomach  of  his  patient, 
only  hasten  on,  what  they  are  trying  to  prevent.  This  overplus  of 
water,  will  show  its  bad  effiects  by  a  very  dark  colour  and  flabby  dis- 
position of  the  leaves ;  and  if  the  plant  receives  too  little,  the  leaves 
vnW  turn  yellow,  and  eventually  die. 

The  best  plan  is,  to  always  allow  the  soil  in  the  pot  to  have  the 
appearance  of  dryness,  (but  never  ?ufficient  to  make  the  plant  flag,) 
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before  a  supply  of  water  is  given,  wbicli  shoulil  then  be  pretty  copious, 
but  always  empty  it  out  of  the  pan  or  feeder  in  which  the  pot  stands, 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  properly  drained.  The  water  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, ought  always  to  be  made  about  the  same  temperature  as  the 
room  in  which  the  plants  grow, — never  use  it  fresh  from  the  pump, — 
either  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  room  all  night,  or  take  off  the  chill  by 
adding  a  little  warm  water  to  it,  or  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be 
much  checked. 

3rd.  Filthiness  collected  on  the  leaves, — may  either  arise  from  insects, 
or  dust,  the  former  may  be  speedily  remedied,  by  placing  the  plants 
under  a  hand-glass,  or  anything  that  is  convenient,  and  burning  some 
tobacco  until  they  become  well  enveloped  in  the  smoke ; — and  the  lat- 
ter, 'may  be  removed  by  occasionally  washing  them  on  the  head  with 
pure  water,  either  by  means  of  a  syringe,  the  rose  of  a  watering-pan, 
or  viath  a  sponge,  when  the  filth  still  adheres. 

4th.  Being  potted  in  unsuitable  soil, — is  by  far  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  business  to  rectify,  for  no  certain  line  can  be  drawn,  unless 
each  genus  was  treated  on  separately ;  however  as  this  cannot  be  done 
in  a  paper  like  the  present,  a  few  general  remarks,  which,  perhape 
with  some  little  exceptions,  may  be  found  to  be  pretty  correct,  must 
t-uffice. 

All  plants  whose  branches  are  fragile  or  slender,  and  roots  of  a  fine 
thready,  fibrous  texture,  with  general  habits  like  the  Ericce,  as  Di- 
osma,  Andersdnia,  Epdcris,  &c.  will  require  the  same  soil,  (peat 
earth)  and  very  similar  treatment  to  Cape  Heaths,  (p.  455)  Those 
whose  wood  and  general  habits  partially  differ,  and  whose  roots  ai'e 
of  a  stronger  texture,  as  Acacia,  Ardisia,  Stenocdrpiis,  Tetrathica, 
Tristdnea,  &c.  will  require  a  portion  of  sandy  loam, — in  many  cases 
about  equal  parts;  and  where  the  habits,  &c.  differ  materially  from 
the  Heath,  only  a  small  portion  of  peat  earth  will  be  required,  and  a 
compost  may  be  made  a  little  rich,  by  the  addition  of  well  rotted  dung, 
or  a  similar  soil  to  that  prescribed  for  Pelargoniums,  page  102.  Al- 
most all  Cape  and  other  bulbs,  as  Spardxis,  Ixia,  Gladiolus,  Tritonia, 
&c.  thrive  best  in  light  rich  sandy  loam,  without  any  mixture  of  peat. 
Shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants,  with  luxuriant  roots  and  branches,  as 
several  species  of  Myrtus,  JasmXnum,  Hibiscus,  Hermdnnia,  He. 
liotropium,  &c.  require  rich  loam,  lightened  with  leaf  soil,  without  any 
portion  of  peat.  Plants  with  powerful  roots,  and  but  slender  heads,  as 
f^eronica,  Senecio,  Scutelldria,  Ruellia,  Maurdndia,  &c.  require  a 
light  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  leeif  mould  and  very 
rotten  dung.  At  the  time  of  potting,  always  lay  plenty  of  broken  pot- 
sherds at  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  to  give  a  good  drainage. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  directions  do  not  allude  to  eithei  Orchi- 
deous,  Succulent,  or  Aquatic  I'lantt^, 
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Many  of  the  OrcJudece  are  parasiticfil,  and  require  a  portion  of 
decayed  wood  mixing  with  the  soil; — others gi'ow  iu  damp  moss — but 
these  being  chiefly  stove  plants,  they  will  not  flourish  in  a  room:  there 
are  several  genera  however,  that  do  very  well  both  in  the  green-house, 
and  in  rooms,  as  Arethiisa,  Calopdyoiiy  Dendrobrmm,  Oplirys,  &c. 
the  soil  suitable  for  these,  is  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  light 
sandy  loam  and  peat ;  very  little,  or  no  water,  must  be  given  when  they 
are  not  in  a  growing  state. 

Succulent  plants,  of  all  descriptions,  require  very  little  water,  and 
in  general  are  very  easily  managed  in  rooms ;  many  of  them  thrive  in 
a  mixture  of  sandy  soil  and  lime  rubbish,  as  Aloe,  Cacdlia,  Cactus, 
Aj,sdon,  &c. ;  others  grow  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  as 
Goris,  Cotyledon,  Mesembrydntliemum,  &c. 

Aquatic  plants,  as  Pllldrsia,  Actinocdrpus,  &c.  generally  do  well 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  require  to  be  constantly  kept  in  a 
wet  state ; — indeed  the  best  way  is  to  place  the  pot  in  a  deep  pan  or 
feeder,  which  should  always  be  kept  full  of  water. 

Bulbs  of  most  sorts,  flourish  in  rooms,  with  less  care  than  most 
other  kinds  of  plants. 

If  the  above  precautions  be  attended  to,  plants  may  be  brought  to 
neai'ly,  if  not  altogether,  as  much  perfection  as  in  a  green-house. 

Joseph  Paxton. 


Article  XII. — On  raising  new  varieties  of  the  TreePseony, 
(Paeonia  Moutan  Banksia.)  By  Mr.  Mowbray,  F.H.S. 
Curator  at  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden. 

I  BEG  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Horticultural  Register, 
to  that  charming  plant,  the  Tree  Peeony,  [Pceonia  moutan  JBdnksia.) 
It  is  well  known,  that  it  frequently  produces  seed,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  would  do  so  more  abundantly,  if  attended  to  by  impregnation. 

If  pollen  were  procured  from  P.  rubra,  papavardcea,  or  any  other 
variety  of  the  same  species,  the  chance  of  new  varieties  would  of  course 
be  greater ;  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  1  should  not  despair  of  ob- 
taining new  varieties  fi*om  the  old  one,  although  I  know  a  place  near 
London,  where  a  few  were  raised  from  seed  of  it,  and  those  which 
flowered  proved  to  be  the  papavardcea,  which  well  agrees  in  the  latter 
being  called  the  type  of  the  species. 

Mr.  Sabine,  in  vol,  (i  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions, 
has  described  nine  varieties,  three  of  which  were  raised  under  my  care 
at  the  Earl  of  Mountnorris's,  Arley-Hall,  Staffordshire;    of  these,  I 
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wish  to  remark,  we  had  bees  not  far  distant,  and  they  were  much  upon 
the  flowers.  The  rubra,  papavardcea,  and  Bdnksia,  were  all  in  flower 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  bees  did  their  office  in  impregnating  them 
most  freely.  The  Bdnksia  first  produced  seed,  from  which  the  three 
varieties  above  referred  to  were  raised ;  a  year  or  two  after,  both  it 
and  the  papavardeea  seeded,  fi'om  which  were  raised  some  good  plants, 
that  I  beheve  have  not  yet  flowered;  all  that  have  flowered  proved  new 
and  very  interesting  varieties.  The  one  figured  in  the  Transactions,  is 
a  beautiful  though  slender  variety ; — another,  we  thought  very  much  of, 
and  called  it  the  double  papavardeea; — the  third,  Mr.  Sabine  calls 
albida  plena;  and  fine  growing  plants  the  two  iatter  were. 

The  situation  for  them  was  the  front  of  a  lofty  forcing  house,  under  a 
frame  with  a  glass  roof  and  upright  sashes,  with  other  Chinese  plants, 
till  the  Padnias  required  the  whole ;  we  found  them  very  hardy,  till 
they  began  to  vegetate  early  in  the  spring,  when  sometimes  we  had  oc- 
casion to  mat  them  also;  but  we  freely  exposed  them  in  mild  weather,  and 
when  coming  into  flower.  I  expect  in  the  south  of  England,  and  in  warm 
sheltered  places,  they  may  flower,  and  seed  too,  without  protection. 

If  you  could  insert  this  in  the  next  number  of  the  Register,  it  might 
be  a  means  of  inducing  some  of  your  readers  to  try  the  experiment : 
the  operation  will  require  patience,  both  in  getting  up  the  seed,  and 
flowering  the  plants  ;  but  an  ample  reward  will  be  reaped  should  a  new 
and  valuable  variety  be  raised. 

W.  Mowbray. 
Manchester^  April  10,  1832. 

We  hope  the  above  hint  will  not  be  lost  upon  our  readers,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  Pffionia,  but  other  flowers  also.  There  are  but  few  plants  in  cultivation 
from  which  hybrids  might  not  be  raised  ;  and  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  we  have 
no  doubt  might  be  so  impregnated  with  hardy  kinds,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  our  flower  borders  might  be  filled  with  varieties  as  beautiful  as  those  now 
cultivated  under  glass.  This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our 
friends. — CoND. 
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Article  XIII. — On  some  of  the  modes  of  disposing  of  the 
TJiinnings,  Prunings,  and  Underwood,  of  Plantations, 
Coppices,  8^0.  By  Edward  Murphy,  Esq.  Agent  to 
the  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  Societies  of  Ireland. 

Not  unfrequently  when  descanting  on  the  advantages  which  would 
result  to  proprietors,  and  the  community  in  general,  from  planting  on 
an  extensive  scale,  the  waste  lands  which  abound  to  such  a  vast 
extent  in  each  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  has  been  objected. 
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that  planting  to  the  extent  I  contemplate  would  over-stock  the  mar- 
ket, and  render  timber  of  so  little  value  that  it  would  not  return  the 
sum  expended  on  its  cultivation;  but  although  such  an  idea  may  be 
considered  by  some  a  sufficient  palliative  for  omitting  to  perform  what 
most  people  will  still  continue  to  think  their  imperative  duty,  it  cer- 
tainly is  an  argument  against  planting,  undeserving  a  serious  refutation. 
On  this  head  I  shall  only  obsen^e  that  on  an  average,  for  some  years 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  imported  timber  has  cost  England  the 
enormous  sum  of  three  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling  annually ;  and 
surely  whilst  such  a  necessity  exists,  such  a  dependance  on  foreign 
powers  for  an  article  essential  to  the  prosperity,  nay,  to  the  very 
existence  of  England  as  a  nation, — the  motive  for  planting,  where  . 
the  means  exist,  can  never  be  wanting. 

Some  of  the  products  for  wooded  land,  however,  such  for  instance, 
as  thinnings,  prunings,  and  underwood,  from  a  want  of  knowing 
how  to  dispose  of  them  profitably,  are  in  many  situations,  not  only 
of  no  value,  but  a  nuisance  ;*  and  although  every  person  who  has 
considered  the  matter,  will  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  "to  treat 
a  plantation  in  one  way  or  other  with  reference  to  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  thinning,  would  be  as  if  a  carpenter  should  cut  out 
his  wood,  not  with  relation  to  the  ultimate  use  which  he  was  to  make 
of  it,  but  to  the  chips  which  the  operation  would  produce."  f  Yet  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  few  will  be  found  willing  to  take  this  very  correct 
view  of  the  subject ;  and  my  object  in  what  follows,  is,  to  point  out 
6ome  of  the  modes  by  which  at  every  stage  of  growth,  the  refuse  of 
plantations  may  be  converted  to  a  profitable  use. 

The  Fir  tribe,  until  they  have  attained  dimensions  which  fit  them 
for  post  and  rail  fences,  are  scarcely  applicable  to  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  fuel,  to  which  after  they  have  been  cut  for  some  time, 
they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted ;  or  an  inconsiderable  demand  may 
fiometimes  be  had,  for  them  for  forming  rustic  fences.  The  fine  twigs 
or  spray,  which  form  the  extremities  of  Larch  branches,  have  been 
substituted  with  good  eifect  for  straw  in  thatching;  it  is,  however, 
necessary  to  observe,  that  roofs  which  are  intended  to  be  covered  with 
Larch  thatch  should  have  a  high  pitch,  otherwise  the  numerous  pro- 
tuberances on  the  twigs  prevent  the  rain  trickling  off  immediately, 
and  consequently  render  them  more  liable  to  rot.     For  dwellings,  the 

•  The  putrefactive  fermentation  of  spray  and  brushwood  left  in  close  plantations,  produces 
gaseous  matter,  alike  hurtful  to  animal  and  regetable  life.  In  niauy  places,  over  a  thousand 
acres  of  the  plantations  at  Blair  Adam,  the  pruning-  ot  spray  and  brushwood,  and  the  lopping-  of 
the  trees  thinned  out,  for  which  there  is  no  sale,  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  for  many 
years.  The  injurious  effect  was  so  remarkable  that  the  proprietor  determined  to  have  the  stuflF 
removed,  this  was  done ;  and  women  and  boys  now  keep  the  wood  clear,  tlie  expense  of  which 
has  been  overpaid  by  the  increased  health  and  beanty  of  the  tiees."— Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge;  Farmers'  Series,  No.  10,  page  il. 

+  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  Waste  Land,  published  in  the  7-2nd  number  of  the  Quarterly 
B«view. 
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twigs  should  be  formed  into  handfuls,  and  laid  on  over  a  layer  of 
straw  thatch,  which  will  by  this  means  be  protected  from  wet,  and  will 
last  for  many  years.  Larch  thatch  answers  extremely  well  for  cow- 
houses, cart  sheds,  peat  houses,  &c. ;  and  frames  covered  in  this  way 
would  be  found  an  excellent  covering  for  hay-ricks,  corn  stacks,  and 
the  like.  In  gardening,  light  frame-work  so  covered  might  be  useful 
for  protecting  alpines  and  bulbs  in  frames,  or  they  might  be  used  as  a 
screen  for  wall  trees  while  in  blossom. 

The  tejider  shoots  on  the  branches  of  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  have 
been  found  valuable  as  fodder  for  cows,  sheep,  horses,  and  deer,  in 
severe  wnters.  The  trunks  of  these,  when  of  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  arm,  or  less,  form  an  excellent  fence  for  detatched  trees  against 
injury  from  cattle.  For  this  purpose,  they  are  fixed  in  the  ground  quite 
close  together,  and  only  a  few  inches  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
upper  ends  being  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  are  nailed  to  a 
hoop,  which  is  of  such  diameter  as  barely  to  admit  of  the  vibration  of 
the  tree  without  chafing  the  bark.  A  figure  and  description  of  this 
kind  of  fence  will  be  found  in  the  "Planter's  Guide,"  by  Sir  HenrV 
Steuart,  \vith  this  difference, — that  in  the  figure,  and  in  Sir  Henry's 
practice,  the  upper  ends  of  the  stakes  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  are  prevented  from  rubbing  it  by  having  somef 
soft  substances,  such  as  tow  or  the  like,  placed  between  the  stakes 
and  the  bark. 

The  former  of  these  methods  is  much  the  better,  as  with  the  utmost 
care  injury  from  rubbing  can  scarcely  be  prevented,  when  Sir  Henry's 
plan  is  adopted.  This  I  observed  to  be  the  case  on  examining  many 
of  the  ti-ees  in  Alanton  Park,  whilst  those  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's, 
and  at  Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  which  are  protected  in  the  way  first 
described,  are  not  in  the  least  injured. 

But  the  purpose  to  which  thinnings  of  Fir  plantations  are  most  gene- 
rally applied,  particularly  such  as  have  attained  a  few  inches  in  diameter, 
is  for  post  and  rail  fences.  When  sound,  the  tree  is  either  fastened  to 
the  post  entire,  or  a  cut  is  run  up  it,  so  as  to  "divide  it  in  equal  parts? 
In  either  case  the  bark  is  left  on,  and  the  fence,  if  well  formed,  possessed 
considerable  durabilityj''^^'*'^*'^  ,  ■<■!:■-.  :v:jw-\  {....-. : 

I  must  not  conclude  these  unconnected  observations  without  noticing 
the  means  pursOed  by  the  late  Duke  of  Athol,  by  which  that  spirited 
improver  created  a  market  for  the  thinnings  of  his  Fir  plantations,  which 
extend  over  more  than  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  was 
formerly  of  no  value,  except  as  affording  subsistence  to  the  grouse  and 
ptarmigan.  To  leave  the  plantations  unthinned,  he  v/ell  knew  would 
defeat  the  object  he  had  in  planting  them ;  and  to  cut  down  trees  to  the 
extent  his  woods  required,  and  expect  a  demand  for  them,  he  also  knew 
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was  unreasonable.  In  this  dilemma,  he  betook  himself  to  one  of  the 
resources  which  every  proprietor,  who  is  really  bent  on  improving  his 
property,  can  at  all  times  command.  He  erected  machinery  for  working 
circular  saws  in  various  parts  of  the  woods,  by  means  of  which  fences  of 
various  kinds,  gates,  ladders,  in  a  word  every  thing  for  which  the  trees 
are  suited,  are  formed  at  so  trifling  an  expense  as  to  induce  every  person 
to  be  possessed  of  them.  The  saw-mill,  to  which  in  particular,  my 
attention  was  directed,  is  worked  by  a  mountain  stream,  and  so  admira- 
bly is  it  constructed,  that  the  edifice  and  machinery  can  with  very  little 
trouble  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  removed  to  any  place  where  it  may  be 
required.  I  remained  scarcely  half  an  hour  with  the  two  labourers  who 
attended  the  machine,  but  in  that  time  they  formed  nine  fathom  of  sheep 
fence,  of  which  the  accompanying  sketch  [fig.  87]  will  give  an  idea. 
To  square  and  run  two  cuts  through  a  tree, 
12  feet  in  length,  and  5  inches  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  form  it  into  four  rails,  (a)  was  the 
work  of  little  more  than  a  minute.  A  num- 
ber of  trees  being  so  cut,  an  auger  was  ap- 
plied to  one  end  of  the  axle  of  the  saw; 
four  uprights,  (6)  were  held  at  once  in  the 
man's  hands,  and  had  scarcely  been  offered  to  the  instrument  when  they 
were  perforated.  This  being  done,  the  auger  was  removed,  and  a  tun- 
dish-shaped  instrument,  with  a  cutting  edge  on  its  inner  surface,  fixed  in 
its  place,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  end  of  a  rail  being  introduced,  it 
was  instantaneously  rounded  so  as  exactly  to  fit  the  hole  previously 
made.  The  parts  are  then  fitted  together,  and  a  blow  of  the  mallet 
serves  to  firm  the  work  without  the  addition  of  a  wedge  or  nail,  except 
a  few  of  the  latter  in  the  stays,  [c)  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  this 
very  simple  contrivance,  and  one  which  I  consider  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  proprietors  of  wooded  land,  that  I  was  induced  to  erect  a  work- 
ing model  of  it,  to  which  I  have  added  the  simple  contrivance  adopted 
in  Switzerland,  for  working  the  frame-saw.  These  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  shewing  and  explaining  to  any  person  interested  in  these 
matters,  who  may  choose  to  call  at  my  place ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Ross,  the  intelligent  gardener  at  Dunkeld,  will  feel  equally  happy  in 
affording  any  information  which  may  be  required.  Such,  at  least,  I 
found  to  be  the  case  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  him. 

I  should  observe,  that  the  expense  of  erecting  an  effective  circular  saw, 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  water-wheel,  will  not  exceed 
£40,  a  sum  which  in  most  situations  will  be  returned  in  clear  profit  in 
less  than  quarter  of  a  year  after  it  is  set  to  work. 

The  rejectamenta  of  non-resinous  plantations  may  he  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  useful  purposes,  and  they  would  be  still  more  valuable 
were  sufficient  consideration  bestowed  when  forming  the  plantation} 
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to  plant  only  such  trees  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  will  obtain  a  ready 
demand  in  any  particular  place.  I  have  frequently  observed  plantations 
ultimately  intended  to  be  Oak-woods,  thickened  up  with  Scotch  Fir,  in 
situations  which  did  not  seem  to  require  the  shelter  of  that  tree,  and 
which  evidently  afforded  no  profitable  means  of  consuming  it,  but  where 
an  equal  number  of  Ash,  Hazel,  Tree  Sallows,  &c.  would  have  found  a 
ready  market.  The  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  affords  an  example  on 
an  extensive  scale,  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  and 
equally  useless  Pinaster,  where  neither  is  required,  at  least  to  the 
extent  made  use  of.  And  the  woods  of  Scone  Palace,  near  Perth,  where 
Hazel  has  been  used  as  a  nurse,  afford  an  instance  of  the  proper  adapta- 
tion of  underwood  to  the  demand,  v,  hich  I  have  attempted  to  recommend. 
The  former  for  half  a  century  or  more  after  their  formation,  are  a  con- 
tinued expense.  The  latter  have  not  only  reimbursed  all  expenses 
attendant  on  their  cultivation,  but  have  yielded  a  fair  rent  for  the  land, 
and  the  very  valuable  crop  of  Oak  timber  is  clear  profit. 

Where  fuel  is  scarce,  the  obvious  mode  of  disposing  of  the  refuse  of 
plantations,  as  was  observed  when  adverting  to  the  thinnings  of  Fir 
plantations,  is  to  convert  it  into  cord-uood  and  faggots  ;  saplings  of  Oak, 
Ash,  and  Hazel,  -ffill  in  general  be  in  request  for  hoops,  crates,  hurdles 
for  fences,*  walking-sticks,  &c.  and  the  less  valuable  parts  for  staking- 
rice,  (a  kind  of  fence,)  keshing,  (a  basis  on  which  to  form  a  road  over 
bog,  or  other  soft  ground)  and  wattling  for  houses  intended  to  be  covered 
with  thatch,  &c. ;  Alder,  Poplar,  and  Willow,  are  in  demand  in  situations 
contiguous  to  the  Herring  fisheries,  for  the  purpose  of  making  barrels  ; 
and  many  extensive  tracts  of  low  marshy  ground  might,  at  an  incon- 
siderable expense,  be  sufficiently  drained  to  fit  it  for  rearing  these  trees, 
and  its  value  thereby  be  enhanced  many  hundred-fold,  f  But  where 
the  situation  is  so  remote  that  the  refuse  of  plantations  cannot  be  profit- 
ably applied  to  any  of  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  still  there  is  one 
mode  of  disposing  of  it,  of  almost  universal  application, —  I  allude  to  the 
conversion  of  it  into  pyroligneous  acid  and  charcoal,  l}0th  of  which  are 
produced  by  the  same  operation,  and  by  which  the  produce  of  many 
thousand  acres  may  be  converted  into  substances  that  will  amply  com- 
pensate for  transporting  them  to  a  market,  from  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

A  distillery  of  pyroligneous  acid  was  established  some  time  since  in 
this  city,  by  which  a  market  has  been  opened  for  an  immense  quantity 
of  refuse  timber,  which,  but  for  the  mode  of  consuming-  it,  would  have 

*  The  best  fence  nf  tliis  kinri  was  that  which  you,  Mr.  Conductor,  had  the  kindness  to  point 
out  to  rae,  at  C hatsworth ;  a  figure  and  description  of  the  method  of  forming  which,  1  may 
venture  to  say,  would  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers. 

+  Mr.  .Wonteath,  in  recommenduis  this  method  of  converting  waste  land  to  a  profitable  use, 
uniformly  uses  the  term  Ehler,  for  Alder.  The  absurdity  of  the  error  will  prevent  its  doing 
any  harm  ;  and  it  were  well  if  the  same  could  be  said  of  very  many  of  his  obseivatioDS  on  the 
subject  of  Foresting. 

Vol.  I,  No.  11.  3r 
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been  quite  useless  to  its  possessors.  In  this  way  also,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
rose is  enabled  to  convert  to  a  profitable  use  the  disbarked  poles  pro- 
duced on  many  thousand  acres  of  Oak  coppice,  which  owing  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  situation  from  a  market,  and  the  difficulty  of  transport- 
ing them,  would  have  been  utterly  useless. 

The  apparatus  for  obtaining  the  acid  and  charcoal  is  extremely  simple, 
consisting  merely  of  a  metal  furnace  and  a  few  wooden  vessels.  The 
acid  is  used  in  bleaching,  and  as  a  mordant  or  basis  for  fixing  the  co- 
lours in  caHco  printing;  when  purified  by  re-distillation,  it  is  a  pleasant 
and  excellent  vinegar,  and  it  has  also  been  found  useful  for  preserving 
flesh  meat.  Glauber,  by  whom  (in  his  book  "De  Distillatione,"  pub- 
lished 200  years  since)  directions  for  obtaining  the  acid  are  given,  attri- 
butes many  other  valuable  qualities  to  it,  as  a  medicine;  and  the  charcoal 
produced  in  this  way  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder ;  or  with  the  economical  method  of  consuming  it  in  use  on  the 
continent,  would  be  of  immense  importance  in  our  cottage  economy. 
A  minute  detail  of  the  whole  process  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Ure's  Diction- 
ary of  Chemistry,  which  (had  the  foregoing  remarks  not  extended  so 
much  farther  than  I  anticipated,  and  than  in  all  likelihood  you  will  be 
disposed  to  excuse)  it  was  my  intention  to  transcribe ;  this,  together 
with  v^hatever  I  can  glean  concerning  it,  (unless,  haply  you  shall  be  fa- 
voured with  the  observations  of  some  person  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject,)  I  shall,  as  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  possessors  of  waste  and  wooded  land,  be  happy  to  lay  before  you 
on  a  future  occasion. 

E.  Murphy. 
Dforlh-Frederick-Strtef,  Dublin, 
March  1 ,  1  832. 
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Article  XIV. — Eivperimeitts  on  the  Generation  of  Plants, 
hy  M.  GiRov  DE  BvzAREJNGVEs.  Communicated  by  J. 
Kenme,  Esq.,  A.M.,  A.L.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory, King's-College,  London. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question, — Whether  Hemp  not  fecundated,  would 
produce  fertile  seeds  }  M.  Girou  de  Buzareingues  undertook  similar  cu- 
rious experiments  to  those  upon  animals,  for  which  he  has  become  so 
celebrated, — by  secluding  female  plants  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
influence  of  pollen,  by  weeding  out  the  male  plants,  or  covering  up  the 
flowers, — the  details  of  which,  we  cannot  spare  room  to  give.  The  re- 
sults were  .• — 
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1st,  That  in  each  of  two  qualities  of  Hemp,  the  spikes  of  which  had 
been  divided  into  three  parts,  the  one  at  the  summit,  yielded  propor- 
tionally more  females,  and  the  middle  one  more  males. 

2nd.  That  in  each  of  two  qualities  of  Hemp,  the  spikes  of  which  had 
been  divided  into  three  parts,  the  one  at  the  summit  yielded  proportion- 
ally more  females,  and  the  one  at  the  base,  more  males. 

3rd.  That  the  seed  which  was  lowest  on  the  stems,  yielded  propor- 
tionally most  males. 

4th,  That  the  fertile  seed  yielded  proportionally  most  females;  but 
in  this  case,  the  numbers  were  too  small  to  authorize  the  inference  of  the 
production  of  females  being  wholly  owing  to  fecundation. 

otb.  That  the  smallest  seed,  or  that  produced  at  the  base  of  the  spike, 
yielded  more  females  than  the  larger  seed  produced  at  the  middle,  and 
less  than  that  of  middle  size  produced  at  the  summit.  In  Hemp,  as  in 
many  birds  and  quadrupeds,  very  large  or  very  small  germs  yield  males, 
— germs  of  middle  size,  yield  females. 

He  has  given  at  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  a  curious  table  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  his  experiments  upon  Hemp,  in  1830.  He  divided  it 
into  four  qualities,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  seed.  1,  Hemp-seed 
not  fecundated  during  two  generations. — 2,  Hemp-seed,  not  fecundated 
during  one  generation, — 3,  Hemp-seed,  furnished  only  from  the  base 
of  the  stems. — and  4,  Hemp-seed  fecundated. 

The  two  first,  were  further  separated  into  three  divisions,  according 
to  the  relative  situation  of  the  seed  upon  the  length  of  the  spike: — 1st. 
Seed  furnished  by  the  summit, — 2nd,  Seed  furnished  by  the  middle, — 
and  3rd,  Seed  furnished  by  the  base.  The  two  other  qualities,  were 
each  separated  into  two  divisions,  one  furnished  by  the  upper,  the  other 
by  the  lower  half  of  the  spike.  A  hundred  seeds  were  taken  at  random, 
from  each  division,  of  the  first  three  qualities. 
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M.  GiroudeBuzareingues,  performed  similar  experiments  with  nearly 
the  same  results,  upon  Spinach  and  Lychnis  dioica.  It  would  be  impor- 
tant perhaps  to  try  Hops  in  the  same  way,  as  results  interesting  to  the 
hop-growers,  might  in  all  probability  be  thence  obtained. 

J.  ReNM£. 

Lee,  Rente 


Article  XV. — Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Insects, 
and  on  the  Transformations  which  they  undergo.  By 
Mr.  John  Smithurst,  of  Lea. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  struc- 
ture of  insects  in  general,  and  also  to  explain  the  different  transform- 
ations they  undergo,  before  they  arrive  at  what  we  may  consider  a 
state  of  perfection.  The  subject,  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  great  im- 
portance, not  only  to  every  lover  of  Natural  History,  but  also  to  the 
Horticulturist;— I  regret  much  my  inability  to  do  it  justice,  but  I 
trust  the  few  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  will  not  be  wholly  uninter- 
esting to  some  of  your  readers. 

The  Insect  division  of  the  animal  world,  received  its  name  from  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  having  a  separation  in  the  middle 
of  their  bodies,  by  Avhich  they  are  cut,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts. 
These  parts,  are  in  general  connected  by  a  slender  ligament,  or  hollow 
thread.  Insects  (with  the  exception  of  the  Crab  tribe)  breathe  through 
pores  arranged  along  their  sides;  and  have  a  scaly  or  bony  skin, 
and  many  feet.  Most  of  them  are  furnished  with  wings.  They  are 
destitute  of  nostrils  and  eyelids;  and  the  mouth  is  in  general  situated 
under  the  head,  and  is  furnished  with  transverse  jaws,  a  kind  of  teeth, 
a  tongue,  and  a  palate. 

Insects  have  in  most  instances,  four  or  six  palpi,  or  feelers,  and 
also  moveable  horns,  which  generally  proceed  from  the  front  part  of 
the  head,  and  are  endowed  with  a  very  nice  sense  of  feeling.  Some 
writers  have  conjectured,  that  the  horns  of  insects,  are  their  organs  of 
hearing ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  various  experiments,  that  insects  are 
possessed  of  this  sense  in  as  exquisite  a  degree  as  most  other  animals, 
although  from  their  minuteness,  we  perhaps  may  never  discover  by 
what  means.  The. horns,  however,  seem  little  likely  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  ears.  These  instruments  of  apparently  exquisite  sensibility, 
appear  adapted  to  -very  different  purposes, — but  to  purposes  with  which 
we  may  remain  long  unacquainted. 

The  eyes  of  insects  are  formed  of  a  transparent  crustaceous  set  of 
lenses,  so  hard  as  to  require  no  coverings  to  protect  them.     These, 
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like  multiplying  glasses,  have  innumerable  surfaces,  on  every  one  of 
which  the  objects  are  distinctly  formed.  Other  creatures  are  obliged 
to  turn  their  eyes ;  but  insects  have  always  some  one  or  other  of  these 
lenses  directed  towards  objects,  from  what  quarter  soever  they  may 
present  themselves.  Mr.  Nook  computed  that  there  were  14,000  of 
these  lenses  in  the  two  eyes  of  a  drone;  and  Mr.  Leuwenhoek 
reckons  12,544  lenses  in  each  eye  of  the  Dragon  Fly.  The  pictures 
of  objects  that  are  delineated  on  these,  must  be  millions  of  times  less 
than  those  formed  on  the  human  eye.  Many  insects  still  smaller, 
have  eyes  so  contrived  as  to  discern  objects  some  thousands  of  times 
less  than  themselves ;  for  such  the  minute  particles  on  which  they 
feed,  must  certainly  be. 

With  respect  to  the  wings  of  insects,  those  of  the  two  first  orders  of 
Linnaeus  have  their  wings  defended  by  a  pair  of  hard  crustaceous 
cases,  called  elytra.  The  three  subsequent  orders  have  four  mem- 
branaceous wings  without  elytra.  All  the  insects  of  the  sixth  order 
have  but  two  wings,  and  under  each  of  these,  at  its  base,  there  is  a 
poise,  or  balancer.  These  poises  are  commonly  little  balls,  each  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  slender  stalk,  and  moveable  every  way  at  pleasure. 
The  use  of  the  poises  to  an  insect  seems  to  be  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  a  long  pole,  loaded  at  each  end  with  lead,  is  to  a  rope  dancer; 
— they  render  the  body  steady,  and  obviate  all  its  unsteadiness  in 
flight. 

The  structure  of  the  feet  of  these  diminutive  creatures  is  truly  ad- 
mirable. Those  insects  that  live  altogether  in  water,  have  their  feet 
long,  flat,  and  somewhat  hairy  at  the  edges,  well  adapted  to  aid  their 
motions  in  that  element.  Such  as  have  occasion  to  burrow  into  the 
earth,  have  their  legs  broad,  sharp-edged,  and  serrated.  Those 
that  use  their  feet  only  in  walking,  have  them  long  and  cylindrical. 
Some  have  their  feet  furnished  with  sharp  hooked  claws,  and  skinny 
palms,  by  which  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  them,  they 
are  enabled  to  walk  on  glass  and  other  smooth  surfaces,  even  with 
the  back  downwards. 

The  tongue  of  insects  is  a  taper  and  compact  instrument,  by  which 
they  suck  their  food.  Some  of  them  can  contract  or  expand  it ;  others, 
as  the  Butterflies,  roll  it  up  under  their  head,  somewhat  like  the  spring 
of  a  watch.  In  many,  it  is  enclosed  within  a  sheath;  and  in  several, 
as  the  Flies,  it  is  fleshy  and  tubular. 

The  mouth  is  generally  placed  somewhat  underneath  the  front  part 
of  the  head  ;  but  in  a  few  of  the  tribes  it  is  situated  below  the  breast. 
Some  insects  have  it  furnished  with  a  kind  of  forceps,  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  and  cutting  their  prey;  and  in  others  it  is  pointed,  to  pierce 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  and  suck  their  juices.     In   several   it 
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is  strongly  ridged  with  jaws  and  teeth,  to  gnaw  and  scrape  their  food, 
to  carry  burdens,  to  perforate  the  earth — ^nay,  the  hardest  wood,  and 
even  stones,  for  the  habitations  and  nests  of  their  offspring.,  n;  ■>  ';,•/■  i*? 

Nearly  all  insects  (except  Spiders,  and  a  few  others  of  iheapterotts 
tribe,  which  proceed  nearly  in  a  perfect  state  from  the  egg)  undergo 
a  metamorphosis,  or  change,  at  three  different  periods  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  lives  of  these  minute  creaturee,  in  their  perfect  state j 
are  in  general  so  short,  that  the  parents  have  seldom;  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  their  living  offspring,  consequently  they  are  neither  provided 
with  milk,  like  viviparous  animals,  nor  are  they,  like  birds,  impelled 
to  sit  upon  their  eggs  in  order  to  bring  their  offspring  to  perfection. 
In  place  of  these,  the  all-wise  Creator  has  endowed  each  species  with 
the  astonishing  faculty  of  being  able  to  discover  what  substance  is 
fitted  to  afford  the  food  proper  for  its  young ;  though  such  food  is,  for 
the  most  part,  different  from  that  which  the  parent  itself  could  eat. 
Some  of  them  attach  their  eggs  to  the  bark  of  trees,  or  place  them 
upon  the  leaves  of  other  vegetable  substances  ;  others  drop  their  eggs 
into  the  water,  an  element  in  which  they  themselves  would  soon  be 
destroyed.  In  short,  the  variety  of  contrivances  that  are  adopted  by 
insects  to  ensure  the  subsistence  of  their  offspring,  are  beyond  enu- 
meration. 

From  the  eggs  of  all  insects,  proceed  what  are  called  larva,  grub?, 
or  caterpillars.  These  consist  of  a  long  body,  covered  with  a  soft, 
tender  skin,  di\'ided  into  segments  or  rings.  In  this  larvae  state,  many 
insects  remain  for  months ;  others  for  a  year,  and  some  for  even  two 
or  three  years.  They  are  in  general,  extremely  voracious,  oftentimes 
devouring  more  than  their  own  weight  in  twenty-four  hours. 

As  soon  as  all  their  parts  become  perfected,  and  they  are  prepared 
to  appear  under  a  new  form,  called  a  pupa  or  chrysalk,  most  species 
of  insects  fix  upon  some  convenient  place,  for  the  performance  of  this 
arduous  operation.  This  is  generally  a  place  where  they  are  not, 
exposed  to  danger,  for  in  their  transformation  they  have  neither 
strength  to  resist,  nor  swiftness  to  avoid,  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 
That  Power  which  instructed  the  parents  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  a 
proper  receptacle,  directs  the  offspring  to  the  most  secure  and  appro- 
priate situation  for  their  future  defenceless  state.  Some  of  them  spin 
webs,  or  cones,  in  which  they  enclose  themselves;  others  undergo 
their  change  in  decayed  wood;  and  others  conceal  themselves  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Preparatory  to  the  transformation,  they 
cease  to  take  any  food,  and  for  some  days  continue  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity. During  this  time  the  internal  organs  gradually  unfold  them- 
selves. When  the  completion  is  at  hand,  many  of  them  may  be 
observed,  alternately,  to  extend  and  contract  their  bodies,   in  order 
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to  disengage  themselves  from  the  caterpillar  skin.  The  hinder  parts 
are  those  first  liberated  :  when  this  is  done,  the  animals  contract  and 
draw  the  skin  up  towards  the  head ;  and  by  strong  efforts  they  tsoon 
afterwards  push  it  off  entirely. 

As  soon  as  the  insect  ^vithin  the  shell  of  the  chrji-salis,  has  acquired 
strength  sufficient  to  break  the  bonds  that  surround  it,  it  exerts  its 
powers,  and  appears  to  the  world  in  a  perfect  state.  For  a  little 
while  it  continues  humid  and  weak ;  but  as  the  humidity  evaporates, 
its  wings  and  shell  become  hardened,  and  it  soon  afterwards  commits 
itself  in  safety  to  its  new  element. 

John  Smithurst. 
Lea,  February  15,  1832. 


Article  XVI. — Notice  of  a  Neivly -discovered  Species  of 
-     Pine.     By  R  J.  G.  W. 

I  REGRET  that  any  communication  which  I  may  have  made  to  you, 
should  have  been  the  cause  of  an  erroneous  insertion  in  your  Register ; 
I  allude  to  an  anecdote  relative  to  the  Date  Tree,  which  another  corres- 
pondent says,  "merits  not  the  smallest  credence."  Nevertheless,  one 
more  versed  in  these  matters  than  myself,  has  given  credence  to  it,  ha- 
ving inserted  it  as  a  note,  in  a  well-known  work, — see  Dr.  Darwin's 
"Principia  Botanica,''  3rd  edition,  in  a  note  on  page  178. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  heard  of  a  new  species  of  Pine,  found  on 
the  western  flank  of  the  Cordilleras,  by  Mr.  David  Douglas;  it  grows 
for  about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  without  either  branches  or  leaves; 
and  then  spreads  forth  its  branches,  covered  with  a  dark  thick  foliage. 
The  stem,  when  pierced,  emits  a  liquid  very  similar  to  milk,  which  is 
used  by  the  natives,  for  the  same  domestic  purposes;  from  which  circum- 
stance I  believe,  it  has  been  named  the  Milk-Tree.  I  understand,  that 
a  drawing  of  the  tree,  together  with  some  of  the  seed,  has  been  sent  to 
this  country. 

Having  only  had  an  oral  account  given  me  of  it  by  a  friend,  of  course 
I  am  liable  to  be  incorrect  in  some  of  the  particulars ;  but  upon  refer- 
ring to  any  Member  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  you  may  be  furnished,  I 
have  no  doubt,  with  further  and  better  information. 

F.  J.  G.  W. 
Jpril  9,  1832. 
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PART   II. 
REVIEWS    AND    EXTRACTS. 


REVIEWS. 


1. — Catalogue  of  Fruits,  cultivated  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.    2nd  edition.  8vo.  Ss. 

The  very  excellent  system  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  this  new  Catalogue, 
readers  it  a  most  valuable  wffrk  to  every  person  interested  in  the  growth  of 
Fruits;  both  the  species  and  the  varieties  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  names  in  common  use,  and  not  according  to  those  of  Botanists, 
and  to  render  it  doubly  useful,  the  synonymes  are  appended;  and  many  of 
the  most  important  characters  which  distinguish  the  varieties,  are  compressed 
in  a  very  small  compass,  by  columns  and  abbreviations,  as  for  instance — 

"  32  Astrachan  White.  |  p.  y.  |  Conical.  |  2  |  T.  H  |  Au^.— Sept." 
which  signifies,  that  the  White  Astrachaa  Apple  is  pale  yellow,  of  a  conical 
figure,  middling  size,  used  for  table  or  dessert,  of  the  first  quality,  and  ripens 
in  August  and  September.     To  the  abbreviations,  a  few  useful  observations 
are  added  in  a  separate  column. 

In  the  former  edition,  published  in  1826,  a  number  of  fruits,  as  Bilberries, 
Hawthorns,  Brambles,  &c.  were  comprehended,  which  in  the  present  one  are 
entirely  left  out ;  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  although  eatable,  are  not 
fit  for  cultivation  as  fruit, — others,  can  scarcelybe  considered  eatable  at  all, — 
and  a  third  class,  (as  the  Orange  tribe)  is  cultivated  in  this  country  for  their 
flowers  rather  than  their  fruit.  But  what  has  chiefly  caused  the  omission  of  the 
latter,  and  of  other  tender  fruits,  has  been  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  Gar- 
den,- there  are  no  means  of  cultivating  them  with  a  view  either  to  fruiting 
or  distribution.  -Ta  this  there  is  only  one  exception,  in  the  Purple  Guava, 
{Psidium  Cafilei/dnum)  which  occupies  a  permanent  situation  in  one  of  the 
vineries,  where  it  bears  abundantly. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
Fruit  department  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  to  state  that  the  value  of  the 
Catalogue  is  principally  due  to  his  assiduity  and  Pomological  knowledge. 

We  hope,  this  Catalogue  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  nursery- 
man, who  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  names  given  by  the  Society,  as,  from 
the  multitude  of  synonymes  that  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be  adopted, 
the  distinctions  of  fruits  have  become  very  complicated;  and  in  many  cases, 
when  trees  have  been  bought  under  the  impression  of  their  being  entirely 
new  sorts,  they  have  proved  to  be  only  such  as  had  long  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  purchaser.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  from  experience,  that  country 
nurserymen  are  far  from  being  so  alive  to  this,  as  they  should  be. 
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2. — Transaction's  of  thk  Arbok [cultural  Society  of  Ire- 
land.    Part  I. 

This  First  Part  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  containing  its  Rules,  and 
several  abridged  communications — On  Planting  Waste  and  Arable  Lands — On 
the  Management  of  Coppices, — On  Pruning,  &c.  of  Plantations, — On  Planting 
Bogs,  &c. — is  most  ably  got  up  by  our  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  Murphy. 
Tlie  whole  subject  of  Planting,  is  treated  on  by  him  in  a  manner  that  does 
him  the  highest  credit;  and  we  think,  not  a  person  in  the  kingdom  could  have 
been  selected  better  calculated  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Arboricultural 
Society.  Most  heartily  do  we  wish  the  Society  success,  they  have  a  large 
field  of  labour  before  them, — for  although  no  branch  of  Rural  Affairs  has  been 
more  ably  treated  upon  within  these  few  years,  yet  no  branch  without  excep- 
tion, iias  made  less  progress,  or  is  upon  the  whole  less  understood. 

Considering  the  means  that  have  been  afforded,  it  is  truly  astonishing  to 
see  witli  what  neglect  ninety-nine  woods  out  of  a  hundred,  have  been,  and 
still  are,  suffered  to  remain  in.  This  has  led  us  to  conclude,  that  a  radical  al- 
teration in  the  education  of  Foresters,  has  become  absolutely  necessary.  We 
would  recommend  the  Arboricultural  Society  to  engage  Mr.  Murphy  to  deliver 
a  Course  of  Lectures  ey ex y  season,  to  at  least  forty  well-educated  young  men; 
not  at  his  residence  in  Dublin,  but  in  some  extensive  woods,  that  could  be 
conveniently  attended  for  the  purpose.  These  young  men,  on  leaving  the 
Society,  ought  to  have  diplomas  from  the  Professor,  stating  their  qualifica- 
tions, &c.  Only  persons  thus  instructed,  we  think  should  be  employed  as 
foresters.  This  we  are  satisfied  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means,  of  making 
an  entire  alteration  in  the  management  of  woods  and  forests ;  as  in  a  few  years 
a  number  of  proficient  foresters  might  be  distributed  completely  over  Ireland. 

The  sister  kingdom,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  deficient  in  experienced 
and  proper  foresters  ;  for  England  is  equally  bad.  We  are  using  all  our  ex- 
ertions to  establish  an  Arboricultural  Society  in  England,  and  at  present  have 
little  doubt  of  its  success. 

If  a  garden  is  neglected  for  some  years,  a  portion  of  diligence  and  attention 
may  soon  bring  it  into  good  condition  again;  but  this  is  not  the  ease  with 
neglected  woods:  if  once  a  plantation  suffers  from  neglect,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  recover  it. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  fully  into  the  many  conflicting  opi- 
nions on  the  treatment  of  woods  and  plantations.  We  hope,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  have  much  useful  practical  information  on  the  subject,  to  lay  before 
our  readers. 


3. — British  Entomology.     By  .Johx  Curtis,  F.L.S.  MontUy. 

8vo.     AsMd.  coloured. 

Contains  Thandsitniis  fomiicurius. — Order,  Coleopti/ra ;  Family,  Clerklce.— 
This  is  the  only  species  that  has  been  discovered  in  Britain;  it  inhabits  the 
trunks  of  trees  newly  felled,  especially  the  Scotch  and  Spruce  Firs.  It  much 
resembles  the  Ant  [Forniim)  in  its  manners  and  habit,  from  whence  it  derives 
its  specific  name.  Its  colour  is  black  and  red.  It  is  accompanied  with  a 
specimen  of  the  Nettle-leaved  Goosefoot,  [^Ckenopodiiim  rnurid/s)  Tri/phon 
varitdrsus, — Order,  Hymenoptera ;  Family,  Ichnenviomdce.  Nudaria  muri' 

danu,t\\e  Muslin  Moth.  — Order,  Lepidoptera;  Family,  t/Mo«7rf«?.— This  com- 
Vol.  I,  No.  11.  3  S 
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mon  little  moth  is  of  a  pale  rosy  ochre  colour,  and  may  be  found  plentifully 
in  the  month  of  July.  The  larvas  feeds  on  the  Byssm  lotryoides,  which 
grows  on  the  bark  of  trees.  And  Tropkliarufomdcitlata. — Order,  Diptera ; 
Familj',  Syrphido'. 


EXTRACTS. 


HORTICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Pine- Apples. —  J'arieties  of  the  Pine-Apple,  cultivated  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Gardens,    (continued  from  jiage  460.) 

5.  //rti'a««f//i,  of  Speechley's  Treatise;  the  Brown  Havanuah, of  Brooksha.\v; 
Smooth-leaved  Aiifigua,  and  Smooth  Antigua,  of  the  Society's  Catalogue;  Rip- 
ley, Old  King,  and  Common  King,  of  many  gardens  ;  the  Semi-serrate,  of  the 
French  ;  and  the  Lupete,  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent, — Leaves  narrow,  long, 
and  spreading,  of  a  light  blueish  green,  considerably  tinged  with  pale  brown, 
and  slightly  mealy,  nearly  spineless.  Flowers  purple.  Fruit  cylindrical, 
sometimes  tapering  a  little  to  the  summit;  before  ripening,  dark  purple,  and 
rather  thickly  covered  with  meal;  when  ripe,  of  a  darkish  orange.  Pips  large, 
tiat,  and  a  little  depressed  in  the  centre.  Scales  covering  about  one-third  part 
of  the  pips,  and  ending  in  a  long  reflexed  point.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  rather 
solid,  and  without  much  fibre,  juicy,  but  neither  sweet  nor  very  highly  fla- 
voured.    Crown  large,  leaves  numerous,  long,  and  spreading. 

6.  Smooth  Havaniuth,  called  also  the  Green  Havnnnuh,  in  the  Society's  Cata- 
logue, No,  38  ;  the  Havannuh,  of  some  gardens;  and  the  Antigua  Aurantiaca, 
of  the  French. — Leaves  less  robust  than  the  last,  more  tinged  with  brown,  and 
more  mealy.  Fruit  of  the  same  size  and  appearance  as  the  Havannah,  but 
seldom  so  large.  Flesh  same  colour,  &c,  but  abounds  with  rich,  sweet,  highly 
flavoured  juice.     Crown  smaller  than  the  last. 

7  Green  Antigua ;  Smooth-leaved  Green  Antigua,  of  Brookshaw ;  Smooth 
Green  Havannah,  of  some  gardens;  and  Sans  e  pines,  and  Malabarica,  of  the 
French. — Leaves  broader,  shorter,  more  keel-shaped,  stronger,  and  of  a  paler 
colour  than  the  Havannah,  and  destitute  of  spines.  Flowers  pale  lilac.  Fruit 
globular,  inclining  to  oval;  before  ripening,  of  a  dull  green,  very  mealy;  when 
ripe,  deep  yellow.  Pips  middle  sized,  roundish, and  projecting  to  a  very  acute 
point.  Scales  covering  about  one-third  of  the  pips,  and  ending  in  narrow  short 
points.  Flesh,  deep  yellow,  transparent,  rather  stringy,  with  a  little  acid, 
neither  very  sweet  nor  high-flavoured.  Crown  rather  large,  leaves  numerous, 
and  bent  back.     Not  worth  extensive  cultivation. 

8.  Striped  Smootk-leaved  Sugar- Loaf;  or  Smooth-leaved  Sugar-  Loaf  . — Leaves 
destitute  of  spines,  and  striped  with  dull  purple.  Flowers  pale  lilac.  Fruit, 
same  appearance  as  other  varieties  of  the  Sugar-Loaf.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  with 
but  little  acidity  or  sweetness,  neither  rich  nor  juicy.  Crovin  middle  sized, 
leaves  numerous.     Not  worth  cultivation. 

9.  fFhife  Providence ;  Providence,  otS^eechley;  X'ew  Providence,  oiHichol; 
Mealy-leaved  Providence,  of  the  Society's  Catalogue,  No.  57;  and  Provideucia, 
of  the  French. — Leaves  large,  broad,  and  spreading,  of  a  blueish-green  colour, 
sometimes  blotched  with  a  deeper  shade,  and  very  mealy,  spines  small,  thickly 
set,  and  rather  irregular.     Flowers  large,  dark  purple.     Fruit  oval,  or  tun- 
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shaped,  very  dark  green  or  purple;  when  mature,  reddish  yellow,  and  grows 
to  a  large  size.  Pips  large  and  nearly  flat,  sometimes  a  little  depressed  in  the 
centre.  Scales  covering  nearly  half  the  pips,  and  ending  in  short  blunt  points. 
Flesh  white,  opaque,  sweet  and  juicy,  without  much  flavour,  rather  soft  and 
melting.  Crown  large,  leaves  numerous  and  spreading. —  Tratisact'wns  of  the 
Horticulturai  Soc'ffii,  /  ol.  f.  Part  /,  second ser/'ex. 
(to  be  continue;)) 

Improved  Boiler  for  ITbatikg  by  Hot  Water. — Mr.  D.  D.  Neeve,  late 
piincipal  clerk  to  Mr.  Tredgold,  who  wrote  iii  the  "  Horticultural  Traiisaclioiis," 
has  found  that  a  long  rectangular  boiler  is  preferable  to  a  square  or  circular  one, 
in  as  much  as  the  bottom  receives  more  he;it  on  account  of  the  fire  being  retained 
longer.  He  has  lately  had  some  coiistrnuted  of  the  patterns  shown  in  fig.  88  and 
89,  and  has  found  thsni  to  answer  his  highest  expectations.     The  heat  is   raised 


in  much  less  time,  and  with  less  fuel,  than  witii  u  square  or  circular  boiler^  The 
dip  at  the  end  of  the  boiler,  [fig.  89,  a']  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  flame  from 
passing  so  rapidly  over  the  bottom  as  it  would  do  on  a  straight  one.  The  upper 
part  of  the  flue  piissiiig  round  the  boiler  is  entirely  covered  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  boiler. — (iitr(h'ncr'')i  Magazine.  f 

To  Prevent  the  Sphouting,  &c  ,  of  Store  Onions  di'ring  Winter. — 
Apply  a  heated  iron  for  u  few  seconds  to  the  nozzle  of  the  onion,  whence  the  roots 
protrude,  and  it  will  be  an  eflectual  mode  of  preserving  them. — Gard.  Mag. 

To  MAKE  Old  Seeds  Germixate. — Put  them  in  a  bottle  filled  with  oxalic  acid, 
let  them  remain  there  till  the  germination  is  observable,  which  generally  takes 
place  in  from  24  to  48  hours,  then  take  them  out  and  sow  them  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Another  way  is  to  wet  a  woollen  cloth  with  oxalic  acid,  on  which  the  seeds 
are  put ;  it  is  then  folded  up  and  kept  in  a  stove.  By  this  method  sniall  and  hard 
seeds  will  germinate  equally  as  well  as  in  a  bottle.  Also  very  small  seeds  are 
sown  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  and  oxalic  acid,  much  diluted,  is  applied 
twice  or  thrice  a  day  till  they  begin  to  grow.  Particular  care  must  lie  taken  to 
remove  the  seeds  out  of  the  acid  as  soon  as  the  least  vegetation  is  observable.  By 
this  means  seeds  from  20  to  40  years  old  have  been  found  to  grow,  whilst  the  same 
sort  sown  in  the  usual  manner  did  not  grow  at  all.  M.  Otto;  Pru-^s/tr/i  Gar- 
dening Sociefi/. —  Gard.  Mug. 

The  ZiZANiA  Aqlatica,  or  Canada  UiCE,  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Schoneberg,  near  Berlin,  since  1818.     The  seeds  were  receJTed  from 
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North  America,  in  a  bottle  of  water,  which  is  the  surest  way  for  transporting 
seeds  of  bog- plants  safely.  If  the  seeds  are  dropped  into  the  water  of  a  pond  or 
bog-,  they  will  vegetatent  the  proper  season,  and  their  produce  will  be  particularly 
satisfactory  (o  those  who  now  collect  the  G/i/ncria,Jli(ita/is,as  the  grains  are  not 
only  larg-er,  but  have  more  nourisliing  qualities  in  them,  and  an  excellent  flavour. 
They  are  very  good  to  fatten  fowls  with.  It  grows  in  Canada  in  boggy  places, 
where  it  sows  itself  plentifully,  as  the  least  agitation  of  the  stem  causes  the  seeds 
to  fall,  even  before  they  appear  ripe. — M.  Otto. 

To  Destroy  Insects. — IVoodllm,  Crickets,  and  Black  Beetks. — Take  1  fb  of 
oatmeal,  and  ^  tb  of  coarse  brown  sug-ar  ;  mix  them,  and  add  2  oz.  of  pepper, 
ground  fine.     Lay  it  upon  pieces  of  pot,  where  the  insects  frequent. 

St7(gs,  &jc. — Take  cabbage  leaves,  and  hold  them  before  the  fire  till  they  are 
soft,  then  rub  them  with  fresh  butter  or  dripping,  lay  them  in  places  infested  with 
slugs,  and  when  the  leaves  are  infested  with  them,  destroy  them  as  you  think 
well.     Woodlice  and  Earwig;s  are  attracted  by  the  same. 

Black  and  Grttm  Fly. — Take  yellow  clay,  and  work  it  in  a  tub  of  water,  till 
it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  paint;  put  some  of  it  in  a  pan,  and  dip  the  parts 
of  the  branches  that  are  infested,  in  it,  and  it  will  effectually  destroy  the  insects 
for  that  season. 

T/ie  Scale  oh  Pines  has  been  destroyed  by  the  same  mixture. 

yjpkig  lanigera,  or  Aiuericati  Blight  on  fruit  trees:  to  every  6  gallons  of  the 
above  clay  and  water,  add  21b  of  cream  of  tartar,]  1  !b  soft  soap,  and  half  a  peck 
of  lime;  mix  it,  and  in  dry  weather  wash  it  over  the  infected  trees,  with  a  large 
brush. 

Flits  and  fVusps. — Pepper,  sugar,  and  water,  will  effectually  destroy  these 
insects. — Gardener's  Magazine. 

To  Hbal  the  Wodnds  of  Fkdit  or  Forest  Trees. — When  the  tree  is  cut,  or 
otherwise  wounded,  smooth  the  place  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  if  cankered,  scrape 
or  cut  it  all  out ;  then  put  5  ft  of  tallow  into  2  ft  of  tar,  warm  it  over  the  fire  till 
the  tallow  is  melted,  then  add  loz.  of  saltpetre,  and  stir  it  together,  and  lay  it  on 
the  parts  you  want  to  heal. 

To  Pdrify  Soil  for  Pines  ok  other  Plants. — Take  4  barrowfuls  of  good 
rich  earth  from  a  pasture  field,  one  barrowful  of  leaf  mould,  one  of  sheep  dung,  and 
one  of  fresh  cow-duug.  A  mouth  before  it  is  nsed,  lay  it  in  a  circular  form, 
about  one  foot  thick,  and  placing  some  old  pea  rods,  or  any  sort  of  wood  on  the 
top  of  it,  set  fire  to  them,  and  when  they  are  burnt,  lay  another  foot  of  soil,  aitd 
burn  wood  upon  it  after  the  same  manner,  continuing  the  process  until  you  haT«5 
as  much  as  is  wanted. — P.  Martin;  Gard.  Mag. 

Thb  Wire  Worm. — Mr.  Tallant,  of  Little  Houghton,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Northamptonshire  Farming  Society,  states  that  he  has  discovered  by  repeated 
experiments,  that  land  previously  cropped  with  white  mustard  seed,  (^Sindpis  dlSa) 
will  effectually  protect  grain  from  the  depredations  of  the  Wire  Worm,  (Eldter 
segetis,)  and  he  seems  to  have  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  successfully  repelled  and 
eradicated,  by  carefully  destroying  all  weeds  and  roots,  and  drilling  white  mus- 
tard seed,  and  keeping  the  ground  clear  by  hoeing. — British  Fanner's  Mag. 


FLORICULTURE    AND    BOTANY. 

Propagation,  &c.  of  the  Polygalacordifolia,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  and 
Phcenocoma  prolifbba, — When  the  plants  have  made  shoots  about  |  of  an  inch 
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loDo^,  take  off  the  cuttings  and  insert  thein  in  white  saud,  placing  them  under  a 
bell  glass,  in  a  house  kept  at  60  to  65  Aeg.  Fahr.,  taking  care  to  put  the  cuttings 
in  as  soon  as  they  are  made,  and  watering  them  when  they  become  dry,  and  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  pot  off. — ./.  Nicoltes;  Uard.  Mag. 

Cdltdre  of  Pelargomdms. — Mr.  Appleby,  Gardener  at  Horsforth  Hall, 
always  makes  it  a  rule  to  put  in  his  cuttings  in  the  beginning  of  July  every  year. 
He  prepares  them  in  the  usual  way,  viz.  takes  them  off  with  three  joints,  cuts  off 
the  bottom  leaves  pretty  close  to  the  stem,  and  makes  a  cut  clear  across  the  bot- 
tom joint.  They  are  then  planted  round  the  edges  of  pots  9  inches  diameter, 
filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  with  a  compost  of  leaf  mould,  loam,  and  peat, 
in  equal  parts,  and  the  remaining  inch  with  light  maiden  soil.  After  the  cuttings 
are  pressed  pretty  tight  in  the  pots,  and  well  watered,  they  are  placed  in  a  frame 
facing  the  south,  and  in  very  sunny  weather  they  are  shaded.  After  the  first  ten 
days  a  little  air  is  given  when  required.  When  rooted,  they  are  potted  into  large 
60-pots,  with  light  maiden  soil,  and  kept  in  the  frame  till  they  have  struck  fresh 
roots  ;  then  inure  them  to  the  open  air,  and  let  them  remain  till  it  is  necessary 
to  take  them  into  the  green-house.  At  the  end  of  March  following,  shift  them 
into  pots  6  inches  in  diameter,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  vegetable  mould, 
good  loam,  and  well- rotted  cow-dung  at  least  a  year  old;  mix,  (but  do  not  sift 
it)  and  put  it  under  a  cover  a  few  days,  to  dry.  After  this  potting,  a  little  extra 
heat  is  given,  with  plenty  of  water  and  air,  which  quickly  brings  them  into  flower. 
{Vhen  the  bloom  is  over,  turn  them  out  into  the  borders  to  flower  again  in  summer 
jnd  autumn.  The  essentials  of  this  mode  of  treatment  are, — striking  cuttings  in 
f  uly  every  year,  which  prevents  the  plants  getting  too  large ;  potting  when 
itruck,  in  small  pots  and  poor  soil ;  shifting  in  spring  into  larger  pots,  and  very 
•ich  compost;  and  planting  out  or  throwing  away  in  summer. 

Mr.  Robert  Elliot,  gardener  to  W.  Hartley,  Esq.,  Rose  Hill,  near  Whitehaven, 
begins  putting  in  cuttings  in  May,  giving  them  the  usual  treatment,  until  they 
begin  to  grow  freely  ;  he  then  pinches  off  the  top  shoots,  which  causes  the  plants 
to  grow  bushy.  He  keeps  them  all  winter  in  a  common  frame,  with  a  few  inches 
thick  of  coal  ashes,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  injured  by  damp.  Air  is 
freely  given  by  day,  and  the  frame  shut  close  down  at  night.  As  the  winter 
advances  give  less  water,  and  keep  the  plantsclean.  All  round  the  outside  of 
the  frame  is  covered  with  soil  about  a  foot  thick,  pressed  close,  and  nearly  level 
with  the  glass,  sloped  so  as  to  carry  off  the  wet.  In  severe  frosts  cover  with  mats ; 
and  if  necessary,  with  a  straw  mat,  and  over  all  a  wooden  shutter.  Uncover  the 
frame  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  and  cover  it  agfain  as  soon  as  the  sun  leaves  it, 
and  give  air  every  day  when  the  Weather  is  mild. — Gard.  Mag. 

Culture  of  Nelumbiums. — The  N.  speciusum  should  be  planted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  File  a  small  hole  in  the  shell  of  the  seed,  at  the  end  opposite  the 
point,  and  put  it  in  a  basin  of  water  kept  warm,  and  in  about  10  days  it  will  have 
made  its  first  leaf;  then  plarit.it  in  a  tub  about  3  feet  wide,  and  18  inches  deep, 
filled  to  about  five  inches  of  the  top  with  mud.  That  part  of  the  top  covered  with 
water  thould  be  painted,  to  prevent  the  green  slime  {Confervae^  from  growing, 
and  cover  the  top  of  the  mud  about  an  inch  thick  with  fine  sand,  for  the  same 
purpose.  Change  the  water  twice  a  week,  and  move  the  sand  slightly  about, 
pouring  the  water  in  with  a  watering  pot ; — this  should  be  done  early  in  the 
morning.  Bend  down  the  young  leaves  with  a  stone  to  the  surface  of  the  sand, 
till  the  stalk  is  grown  long  enough  for  the  leaves  to  remain  on  the  water.  Keep 
them  in  about  the  temperature  of  from  75  to  SO  deg.  Fahr.  by  day,  but  at  night 
the  house  should  be  left  open  when  the  weather  is  not  cold,  as  also  sometimes  on 
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raiuy  days.  Toward  the  middle  of  September  tliey  should  be  gradually  iuiired  to 
the  open  air,  and  left  there  without  covering  till  the  following  spring,  when  they 
should  be  put  in  another  tub,  and  planted  as  before,  with  one-half  fresh  earth. — 
iiurd.  Mag, 

CuLTUKE  OF  Brdgmansia  arborea. — Mr.  Arnold,  gardener  at  Grove  House, 
Cheshunt,  planted  one  in  a  conservatory  in  1829,  and  the  spring  following,  1830, 
he  cut  it  down  to  within  (i  inches  of  the  ground.  lu  the  month  of  September,  in 
the  same  year,  it  bore  200  flowers.  In  the  spring  of  1831  he  cut  it  down  to  about 
8  inches  of  the  root,  and  in  the  following  October  there  were  355  flowers  npon  it, 
which  he  attributes  to  cutting  down  and  supplying  with  liquid  manure  He 
keeps  it  free  from  insects  by  sprinkling  tobacco- water  on  it,  about  twice  during  the 
summer.  It  delights  in  a  rich  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  eyes,  like  the  vine. — 
Gardener's  Magazine. 

Culture  of  the  Amaryllis  Tribe. — When  the  bulbs  begin  to  grow,  more  wa- 
ter is  given,  and  if  required,  larger  pots.  If  they  flower  before  the  leaves  appear, 
they  must  be  re-potted  after  they  have  ceased  flowering;  but  no  roots  should  be 
cut  off,  except  those  which  are  dry  and  rotten.  The  size  of  the  pots  must  depend 
on  the  size  and  growth  of  the  buib.s.  Some  may  remain  several  years  in  the  same 
pot.  The  roots  will  receive  sufficient  moisture  by  putting  the  pots  in  a  pan,  filled 
occasionally  with  water,  which  gives  the  bulbs  more  strength,  and  is  more  likely 
to  save  them  from  rotting  than  when  the  water  is  poured  on  the  tqp.  The  soil 
used  is  one  part  loam,  (free  from  oxyd  of  iron)  and  two  parts  leaf  mould.  Small 
stones  must  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  give  a  good  drainage.  The  practice 
of  taking  up  the  bulbs  and  drying  them,  weakens  and  renders  them  more  liable  to 
rot,  nor  will  they  flower  any  sooner  for  it. — M.  Offv  ;    Gard,  Mag. 

New  and  Rare  Pr,ANTS,  figured  in  the  Monthly  Botanical  Periodicals,  for 
April;  viz, — Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  Loddiges's  Botanical  Cabinet, 
Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  Sweet's  British  Flower  Garden,  and  Maund's 
Botanic  Garden. — This  plan,  of  only  extracting  the  new  and  very  rare  plants, 
we  have  had  in  agitation  for  some  time,  but  as  we  intimated  on  our  cover  last 
month,  we  intended  to  have  deferred  it  until  the  second  volume.  We  think 
it  unnecessary  to  introduce  into  our  pages,  the  names,  figures,  &c.  of  plants 
long  known  to  our  readers,  unless  some  new  discovery  was  attached; — our 
chief  aim  being,  in  reviewing  the  periodicals,  to  give  early  notice  of  any  new 
plants,  either  introduced  or  discovered,  or  of  such  old  ones  as  are  rare  and 
scarcely  ki.own. 

DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  EXOGENES. 
LEGUMINOSiE. 

Lotus  (irendrius,  Sand  Lotus, — An  annual  trailing  plant,  and  probably  hardy,  it 
is  rather  ornamental  as  a  border  Hower.  Flowers  bright  yellow.  Native  of,  and 
introduced  from,  Tenerifl^e,  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  in  1831. — Bot.  Reg.  Culture. 
It  will  most  probably,  like  the  other  species,  grow  well  in  sandy  soil ;  and  may  be 
propagated  by  seed. — Cond. 

Lupinus  Murshalliunus,  Marshall's  Hybrid  Lupine.— Raised  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Langteys,  Southborough,  Kingston,  Surrey,  from  seed  of  Z,.  le- 
uidns,  supposed  to  be  impregnated  by  L.  tometdusiis.  Its  habit  is  suffrutescent 
and  bushy,  like  the  male  parent,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  very  hardy. 
The  flowers  arc  a  blue  colour,  and  rather  showy.  Culture,  similar  to  the  parents. 
— Sweet's  Fl.  Gard. 

:\IALVACK.E. 

HHjisetm  Genvvil,  Large  Purple-eyed  Hibiscus. — A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  14  or  15  feet,  which  we  conceive  will  prove  a  great  ornament  to  the  stove.    The 
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flowers  are  of  a  pale  rose-colour  and  purple,  and  when  expanded,  are  as  much  as 
five  inches  in  diameter.  Native  of  the  forests  of  Riviere  Noire,  where  Professor 
Bojer  observed  some  very  large  trees  of  it;  he  named  it  Genhni,  in  honour  of 
M.  Geneve,  who  conducted  him  to  the  place  of  its  habitation.  Whether  it  is  in- 
troduced into  our  country  or  not,  is  scarcely  certain. — ■ 

Sida  rosea,  Reddish  Globe-flowered  Sida. — A  shrub  of  some  feet  high,  not  re- 
markable for  beauty.  Flowers  red,  somewhat  inclining  to  purple,  rather  globose, 
and  small,  compared  to  the  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced 
in  1820,  by  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  but  has  hitherto  remained  almost  unknown. — 
Curtis' s  Bot.  Mag. 

ERICEM. 

Rhododendron  ornutum,  Ornamental  Azalea. — Raised  amongst  many  other  splen- 
did varieties,  at  Highclere.  Its  flowers  are  bright  orange  red. — Brit.  FLGard. 
Erica  unduldtu.  Waved  Heath. — A  hybrid  of  some  beauty;  raised  by  Mr. 
Roilinson.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  waved,  slightly  ventricose,  and  of  a  deep 
rose-colour. — Bot.  Cab, 

LABIATE^E. 

Salvia  Graham  i,  Graham's  Sage. — A  shrubby  plant,  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
flowers  are  crimson  or  lake,  very  showy.  Native  of  Mexico;  and  was  introduced 
a  short  time  ago,  by  J.  G.  Graham,  Esq.  Culture. — It  thrives  in  rich  loam,  and 
is  propagated  by  CHttings.— Cards'*.  Bot.  Mag. 

S.\RK.ACENI.«. 

90 


Sarracenia  minm;  Smallest  Side-saddle  Flower.  [90] — A  herbaceous  plant,  very 
curious,  and  well  worth  cultivation.  Its  calyx  is  double,  the  outer  series  consists 
of  3  small  sepals,  of  a  blueish-green  colour ;  the  inner  series  is  large  and  spread- 
ing, green  on  the  upper  side,  and  slightly  tinged  with  purple  underneath  and  at 
the  margins.     Petals,  five,  of  a  bright  purple  on  the  under  side,  and  tinged  with 
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purple  on  the  upper.  A  native  of  Georg;ia  ;  and  introduced  by  Mr.  T.  Nultall. — 
Brit.  Fl.  Gard.  Culture.— We  suppose  it  will  grow  with  the  same  treatment  as 
the  other  species ;  viz,  in  a  pot  having  turfy  peat  laid  in  the  bottom,  and  the  upper 
part  filled  with  SpliCtgnum,  or  Bog- Moss,  in  which  the  plant  is  to  be  placed;  and 
the  pot  set  in  a  pan  of  water. — Shelter  it  either  io  a  frame  cr  green-house  from 
the  severity  of  frost. — Cond. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHIDEyE. 

Aerides  corniitum,  Horn-flowered  Air  Plant— A  parasitical  plant  growing  on 
trees;  curious,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Flowers  brown  and  purple,  fragrant, 
something  like  the  Tuberose.  Native  of  the  East  Indies.  Introduced  some  years 
^^^j  by  Dr. Roxburgh,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.Wallich.  Culture. — It  flourishes 
in  a  very  damp  hot-house,  planted  in  a  pot  of  moss,  and  suspended  from  the  raf- 
ters.— Bot.  Reg. 

Maxilldria  tetragona.  Four-cornered  Maxillaria. — A  very  interesting  parasite, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  stove.  Flowers,  yellowish-green  and  light  purple,  very 
fragrant,  resembling  the  smell  of  fresh  violets.  Native  of  the  forests  of  Brazil. 
Introduced  in  1827,  by  J.  Mutford,  Esq.^5o/.  Mag.  Culture. — We  suppose  it 
will,  like  all  the  other  Maxillariee,  thrive  in  a  turfy  peat  soil  mixed  with  a  por- 
tion of  decayed  wood  or  saw-dust,  and  kept  in  a  damp  bottom  ;  it  is  propagated 
by  dividing  the  roots. — Cond. 

IRIDEJE. 

Gladiolus  cocAfed^M*,  Spoon-lipped  Corn-flag. — A  bulbous  rooted  plant  with  slen- 
der spear  leaves.  Flowers,  perianthium  of  a  delicate  snowy  white,  the  three 
upper  segments  naked,  with  an  open  compass-shaped  red  mark  towards  the  base. 
A  native  of  the  Cape,  and  received  from  thence  three  years  ago,  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Page,  of  Southampton  — Sweet'' s  Fl.  Gaid.  Culture — We  judge  the  same  treat- 
ment should  be  given  them  as  the  other  species,  viz.  Pot  them  in  a  mixture  of 
very  sandy  loam,  and  peat  or  leaf  mould,  and  place  them  in  the  green-house; 
when  they  have  done  flowering,  let  them  have  no  water  until  they  begin  to  grow 
again  — Cond. 

ASPHODELEA". 

Camdssia  esculenta.  Eatable  Quamash. — A  very  handsome  bulbous  plant,  difl^ering 
considerably  from,  and  much  exceeding  in  beauty,  the  species  of  Scilla,  generally' 
known  by  the  name  of  Quamufh.  Flowers,  a  rich  sparkling  purple.  Native  of 
North-west  America,  growing  in  the  alluvial  and  partly-overflowed  soils,  in  Co- 
lumbia. Introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas.  Culture. — It  will  grow  in  peat  soil,  in  the 
open  border,  and  will  probably  be  easily  propagated  by  seed. — Bot.  Reg. 
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On  Pruning  Forest  Trees. — Particular  regard  should  be  paid  to  their  health 
and  vigour,  and  not  to  their  size  and  age.  A  vigorous  tree,  full  of  sap,  and  20 
years  of  age,  may  be  pruned  with  more  safety  than  a  stunted  one  15  years  old, 
because  the  parts  cut  over  would  heal  sooner  in  the  former  one,  from  its  being 
full  of  sap,  than  in  the  latter,  which  was  deficient  in  sap :  indeed  the  whole  art  of 
pruning  consists  in  thinning  out  the  branches  according  to  the  size,  health,  and 
vigour  of  the  tree  ;  to  have  the  tree  as  well  poised  with  branches  as  circumstance? 
will  allow;  and  leaving  those  branches  on  the  tree  which  will  assist  the  genera 
circulation  of  the  sap. — Gard.  Mag. 
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The  Whai.E  Tribe. — It  is  in  the  Order  Cetdcnu,  that  we  find  the  largest  ani- 
mals ;  and  the  Whale  genus  forms  the  most  stupendous  in  the  whole  range  of 
animated  nature.  They  generally  congregate  in  numbers.  The  male  never 
abandons  the  female,  which  suckles  her  young  until  the  birtii  of  its  successor. 
Smell. — The  great  developement  of  the  nasal  bones,  and  the  power  of  the  organ 
of  smelling,  enable  these  animals  to  scent  odorous  bodies  at  a  great  distance. 
Non-ea>istence  of  Teeth. — Their  being  devoid  of  teeth  forms  a  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  Whales  from  the  other  Cetuceu  :  instead  of  teeth  they  have  a  series 
of  laminro,  or  layers,  of  a  substance  resembling  horn,  denominated  baleen,  (erro- 
neously called  whalebone,)  which  is  supposed  to  serve  to  retain  their  food. 
I'ision. — The  eyes  are  well  adapted  for  the  element  which  Whales  inhabit :  not- 
withstanding the  immense  size  of  the  animal,  the  whole  diameter  of  each  ocular 
globe  does  not  exceed  three  inches,  in  fact,  about  the  size  of  an  orange  j  and 
according  to  Baron  Cuvier,  the  crystalline  lens  is  not  larger  than  a  pea  when  it  is 
dried.  The  situation  of  the  eyes  renders  them  capable  of  seeing  objects  either 
before,  behind,  or  above  the  head.  They  are  guarded  by  eye-lids  and  eye-lashes. 
Hearing. — The  organ  of  hearing  is  nearly  as  acute  as  those  of  vision  :  they  have 
no  external  ear,  and  the  opening  leading  to  the  internal,  is  almost  imperceptible. 
When  the  delicate  external  scarf-skin  is  removed,  a  black  spot  is  discovered 
behind  the  eye,  beneath  which  is  the  canal  leading  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 
Touch. — No  portion  of  the  Whale  has  as  yet  been  discovered  by  Zootomists,  to 
which  this  organ  can  be  referred  ;  yet  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  great  sen- 
sibility of  feeling.  The  ^rai/;,  like  the  eye,  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk.  In  an  animal  19  feet  long,  and  11,200  lb  weight,  butSfHi  of  brain  was 
found,  being  but -_L^  part  of  the  entire  body,  whilst  that  of  an  adult  man  is 
equal  to  -j'-j.  part  of  his  body.  The  month  is  generally  of  a  serpentine  form . 
The  lips  are  about^20  or  25  feet  long.  Duhamel-Dumonceau  relates,  that  one,  cap- 
tured in  the  bay  of  Sonsure,  in  1726,  had  a  mouth  so  wide,  that  when  open  2  men 
might  walk  in  without  stooping.  Baleen,  or  fVhalchones,  are  suspended  from 
the  bone  named  by  the  seamen  the  crown-bone,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth.  Each  of  these  laminse  is  composed  of  a  species  of  stiff  hair,  or  bristle, 
uhited  longitudinally,  and  placed  side  by  side,  and  united  at  the  origin  by  a 
species  of  rabbet,  with  a  tasteless  gum-like  substance.  The  laminse  vary  in  num- 
ber from  300  to  400  on  each  side,  and  are  of  a  bluish  black  cols.ur.  The  milk, 
according  to  Dr.  Jenuer,  who  tasted  it,  is  rich,  well  flavoured,  and  nutritious, 
containing  more  cream  than  that  of  quadrupeds.  I'elocit;/. — Whales  descend 
with  immense  velocity,  frequently  to  the  depth  of  300  or  400  fathoms  in  the  space 
of  5  or  6  minutes,  and  are  capable  of  ascending  at  a  similar  rate.  The  colour 
of  them,  whilst  sucklings,  is  pale  blue,  or  bluish  grey,  afterwards  of  a  bluish-black, 
and  when  old,  of  a  blackish-grey,  mixed  with  white.  Blood. — A  much  greater 
quantity  circulates  in  the  Whale,  than  in  quadrupeds,  the  diameter  of  the  aorta, 
or  large  artery,  arising  from  the  heart,  being  more  than  13  inches  ;  and  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Hunter  estimated  the  quantity  thrown  into  it,  at  every  contraction,  to  Vary 
from  10  to  15  gallons,  and  that  with  immense  velocity.  Pectoral  Fi/;^.— The 
fins  (or  swimming  paws,  as  they  are  called,)  are  placed  on  each  side  the  chest,  and 
contain  bones  similar  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  digitated  animals,  strongly  en- 
veloped in  strong  condensed  adipose  membranes,  of  a  semi-cartilaginous  substance. 
Longevitt/. — It  is  presumed  that  individuals  of  the  larger  species  may  have  lived 
more  than  1000  years  '. 
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Ernbri/o  Wliales,  when  discorereil  in  their  earliest  foetal  «late,  are  about  17 
inches  long,  and  of  a  whitish  colour.  The  cubs,  when  born,  are  black,  and  vary 
from  10  to  14,  or  according  to  Cuvier,  even  20  feet  long.  Generally  only  1  cub 
is  produced,  occasionally  2,  but  never  more.  When  the  female  suckles,  she  throws 
herself  on  one  side  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  young  Whale  attaches 
itself  to  her  breast.  They  continue  sucklings  for  a  year,  during  which  time  they 
are  named  shorlheads  by  the  sailors,  and  yield  about  50  barrels  of  blubber  At  2 
years  they  are  called  stunts,  and  thrive  but  little  when  weaned,  scarcely  affording 
more  than  20  barrels.  After  this  period  they  are  culled  skull-fish,  and  their  age 
is  wholly  unknown. — Mag.  Natural  History. 

Fairy  Rings  are  considered  by  J.  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq.,  to  originate  in  elec- 
tricity. "  When  a  column  of  electric  fluid  affects  the  earlh,  either  ascending  or 
descending,  it  scorches  the  ground  all  round  its  edges,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
oxygen  in  contact  with  it ;  and  leaves  the  centre  unscathed,  where  the  oxygen  is 
either  expelled  or  destroyed  ;  so  fertilizes  the  extremity.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  first  year  the  grass  is  destroyed,  and  the  ring  appears  bare  and  brown  ; 
but  the  second  year,  the  grass  re-springs  with  highly  increased  vigour  and  verdure, 
together  with  the  fungi,  whose  seeds  are  so  brought  into  vegetation,  that  without 
this  exciting  cause  might  have  slept  inert  for  centuries." — Mag.  Nat,  Hist. 

Fogs  arise  whenever  the  air  becomes  colder  than  the  water.  From  this  principle 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  First, — Fogs  will  be  most  frequent  in 
autumn,  after  the  earth  has  been  heated  during  the  summer,  the  air  cooling  faster 
than  the  earth.  Second, — Fogs  will  be  greatest  after  the  hottest  summer.  Third, 
— Fogs  show  that  the  air  has  become  suddenly  coldsr,  and  therefore  are  a  sign  of 
snow.  Fourth, — Fogs  will  be  rare  in  hot  climates,  where  the  air  is  usually  very 
hot.  Fifth, — Fogs  will  be  very  frequent  in  the  arctic  regions,  where  the  sudden 
depressions  are  enormously  below  the  mean  temperature.  Sixth, — Fogs  will  be 
most  frequent  over  shallow  water,  which  sooner  partakes  of  the  temperature  of  the 
bottom  than  the  deeper  water. — Mug.  Nat.  Hist. 

Arrow  Root  is  prepared  in  India,  from  the  Mardnta  arundindcca,  2ind  at  Tahiti, 
and  other  of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  from  the  Tucca  piiinatijida,  the  roots  of 
which  are  roundish,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  in  an  unprepared  state,  are  possessed 
of  acrid  properties.  At  Tahiti,  and  tiie  Sandwich  Islands,  this  plant  and  the 
farina  produced  from  it,  are  named ^>/«;  nt  the  Island  of  Rotuma,  mora;  at  the 
Island  of  Tongatabu,  wflia-e««A;  and  at  the  Island  of  Tucopia,  massoa.  When 
the  leaves  perish,  which  occurs  annually,  the  roots  are  dug  up,  washed,  and 
grated  on  a  piece  of  coral,  into  a  large  bowl  of  water  ;  then  strained  through  a 
sieve — the  farina,  or  flour,  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  water  is 
renewed  every  day,  until  the  farina  becomes  while.  Wlien  taken  out,  it  is  found 
formed  into  a  solid  mass,  which  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  well  dried  in  the  sun.— 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

Tub  Mole. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  Mole,  (^Tdlpn  e/iroptp^a)  sometimes  gives 
notice  of  a  change  of  weather  ;  the  temperature  or  dryness  of  the  air  governs  its 
motions  as  to  the  depth  at  which  it  lives  or  works.  Tliis  is  partly  from  its  inabi- 
lity to  bear  cold  oi  thirst,  but  chiefly  from  the  necessity  it  is  under,  of  following  its 
natural  food,  the  Earth-worm,  (Liimbrinis  rfrrc\strii<,)  which  always  descends  as 
drought  or  cold  increases.  In  frosty  weather,  both  Worms  and  Moles  are  deeper 
in  the  ground  than  at  any  other  time  ;  and  both  seem  to  be  sensible  of  an  approach- 
ing change  in  the  weather,  before  there  are  any  perceptible  signs  of  it  in  the  at- 
mosphere. When  it  is  observed  therefore,  that  Moles  are  casling  hills  through 
openings  in  the  frozen  turf,  or  through  a  thin  covering  of  snow,  a  change  to  open 
weather  may  shortly  be  expertrd. — M"g.  Nat.  Hist. 
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PART    III. 
MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 


I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


On  Planting,  Propa6atinu,  and  Pruning  Forest  Trees  ard  Evergkeens. 

1st. — Pray  what  is  the  best  season  for  planting  deciduous  trees,  having  re- 
ference only  to  the  certainty  and  quickness  of  their  growth,  and  not  to  any 
cost  or  convenience? 

2nd . — What  for  evergreens  ? 

3rd. — Whether  any  list  can  be  formed,  shewing  the  most  favourable  seasons 
for  putting  in,  all  sorts  of  cuttings,  layers,  grafts,  buds,  seeds,  &c.,&c.,  accor- 
ding to  the  most  approved  methods,  divided  through  the  year,  month  by 
month?  And  if  no  such  list  is  in  contemplation,  whether  you  think  it  would 
not  make  a  very  good  article  in  your  book? 

4th. — Whether  the  worthless  nature  of  Scotch  Fir,  grown  in  this  country, 
may  not  arise  from  too  quick  growth?  Whether  it  is  not  an  object  in  refer- 
ence to  timber,  rather  to  check  their  rapid  growth?  And  whether,  in  conse- 
quence, the  more  prudent  mode  of  thinning  Scotch  Fir  Plantations,  is  not  to 
to  take  out  the  largest  whilst  young,  and  leave  the  weakest  to  come  into 
timber,  contrary  to  the  usual  and  approved  practice  in  cases  of  hard  wood? 

5th. — Whether,  if  this  be  so,  preparing  the  ground  for  planting  Firs  is  not 
injurious  as  a  timber  cultivation  ? 

6th. — Whether  we  may  not  expect  that  in  some  time  to  come,  good  Fir  tim- 
bei-  may  be  grown  in  England,  which  has  gradually  pushed  itself  up  through 
coppices  or  other  impediments? 

7th. — Whether,  if  this  be  a  true  view,  the  system  of  growing  Fir  timber, 
might  not  be  greatly  improved  by  planting  single  trees  in  coppices? 

X.  Y. 

P.  S. — The  Spruce  Fir  is  beautiful  in  masses,  and  grows  well  when  thick  in 
large  woods,  as  in  the  Hartz  Forest ;  but  whenever  it  is  exposed  by  having  its 
neighbours  cut  away,  it  becomes  ragged  and  unsightly. 

To  Destroy  Ants. — Having  read  in  pages  278  and  279,  two  complaints 
against  Ants,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  following: — Some  time  ago,  a 
drawer,  in  which  I  kept  sugar,  was  so  much  infested  with  Ants,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  remove  the  sugar  from  it.  It  happened  from  some  cause  or  other, 
a  small  piece  of  camphor  was  laid  in  the  drawer,  and  on  opening  it  a  few  days 
afterwards,  we  were  agreeably  surprized  to  find  the  bottom  literally  covered 
with  dead  Ants.  This  induced  us  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  from  that 
time  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  sugar  free  from  their  depre- 
dations, by  allowing  a  small  piece  of  camphor  to  be  in  one  corner  of  the  draw- 
er. Where  trees  upon  walls,  or  plants,  are  infested,  1  should  recommend 
small  pieces  of  camphor  to  be  thrown  on  the  ground  round  their  stems  and 
in  some  cases  to  dissolve  a  little  in  alcohol,  and  sprinkle  it  over  the  leaves  in  a 
diluted  state,  with  a  common  syringe. 

John  J.  GoofREv. 
Albany,  Htute  of  New  Yovlc,  March  3,  1832. 

We  hope  our  correspondent  will  often  favour  us  with  something.  From  the 
quantity  of  subscribers  we  have  in  America,  we  have  been  led  to  cxptct  some 
of  their  favours  for  a  considevaljlc  time. — Cond. 
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Culture  of  Annuals. — Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  culture 
of  Argemone  jnexicdna,  Daftira  Tdtula,  Linuin  verticilldtum,  Lobelia  grdcilis, 
Luplnus  micrd7tt/ms,  Mimtdits  guttdtus,  Nigella  datnascena;  or  refer  me  to  any 
work  on  the  subject?  Some  oif  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  must  be  sown  in  a  hot- 
bed; but  it  is  well  known  tliat  some  sorts  of  annuals  (the  Cldrkia  pulchella, 
for  instance)  grow  much  better  in  the  open  ground. 
Manchester,  March  22, 1832.  A  Subscriber. 

Answer. — The  Argemdne  inexicdna,  Lhium  verticilldtum.  Lobelia  grdcilis 
Luptnus  micrdnthus,  and  the  Nigella  daviascciia,  may  all  be  sown  on  the  open 
border,  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil  or  situation.  The  Mlmulus  gjdtdtus  should 
also  be  sown  in  the  open  border;  but  it  is  apt  to  perish  unless  the  soil  be  light 
and  sandy.  The  Datura  Tdtula  does  the  best  when  raised  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
when  large  enough,  potted  in  light  soil,  and  eventually  turned  out  into  a 
warm  border,  composed  of  light  sandy  soil. — Conductors. 

Harrison  and  Curtis's  Mode  op  Glazing. — First,  Will  not  the  saving  of 
paint  alone  on  this  system  give  it  a  decided  advantage  over  every  other  ? 
The  houses  under  my  care,  although  not  extensive,  with  every  possible  eco- 
nomy, cost  £60  for  painting  once  over,  last  summer  ;  and  as  this  should  take 
place  every  three  years,  the  annual  expense  will  be  £20,  which  sum,  applied 
to  the  erection  or  improvement  of  hot-houses,  would  accomplish  much,  and 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Second, — Will  not  the  facility  with  which  the  squares  can  be  fitted  in,  give 
this  system  a  pre-eminence?  There  are  eight  different  ways  in  which  the 
squares  may  be  fitted.  If  any  should  be  found  diflicult  to  bed,  it  may  be 
easily  rectified,  which  is  a  recommendation  of  some  importance. 

Third, — There  is  no  shade  from  the  projecting  sash  bar.  This  is  another 
point  which  every  person  about  to  erect  new  houses  would  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind. 

Fourth, — Will  not  the  sash  bar  come  at  much  less  expense  than  any  other, 
being  made  of  only  half  the  materials,  and  taking  but  half  the  labour  in  for- 
mation ? 

Fifth, — Can  there  be  that  liability  to  the  serious  expences  incurred  by  the 
glass  breaking,  from  frost?  Will  not  this  be  removed  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  roof  being  more  free  from  wet  than  in  the  projecting-bar  system?  This 
requires  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  houses  with  a  less  angle 
than  thirty  degrees.  Are  not  20  squares  of  glass  broken  by  frost  to  one  any 
other  way  ? 

Sixth, — In  case  of  frames,  Sec.  subject  to  be  covered  with  mats,  should  not 
the  stiles  of  the  lights,  and  perhaps  the  middle  bar  of  each,  project  as  usual, 
to  prevent  the  glass  being  broken  or  fractured  when  the  coverings  are  thrown 
on  wet? 

Seventh, — Does  any  person  experienced  in  the  erection,  &c.,  of  houses 
covered  with  glass,  doubt  whether  this  system  will  gain  the  ascendancy 
over  every  other  that  has  hitherto  appeared  ? 

Eighth, — Will  any  doubt  arise  as  to  the  wet  entering  in  at  the  junction  of 
the  squares  ?  Do  we  ever  experience  this  when  the  fracture  is  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  the  sash  bar? 

Ninth, — Will  not  these  roofs  always  be  more  free  from  filth  than  those  with 
projecting  bars?     Will  they  not  always  be  perfectly  clean? 

Tenth, — Will  not  the  laps  of  the  squares,  by  being  kept  much  cleaner,  pre- 
vent the  frost  from  breaking  them?  Does  not  the  filth  attracted  by  the  sash 
bar  collect  there,  and  with  the  water  expand  at  the  time  of  frost? 

Eleventh, — Will  there  not  be  found  a  material  difference  in  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  roofs  in  repair,  arising  from  two  causes. — 1st,  the  expedition 
with  which  a  broken  square  can  be  replaced  by  a  perfect  one  ;  and  2nd,  the 
quantity  of  squares  that  are  often  broken  or  fractured  by  the  shock  given  in 
the  common  mode  of  removing  broken  ones,  particularly  on  metallic  roofs  .' 
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Twelfth, — Has  the  present  system  been  duly  considered  according^  to  its 
merits?  And  are  the  public  confounding  it  with  those  puerile  attempts 
which  have  lately  been  carried  to  an  extent  that  has  deranged  all  confidence 
betwixt  the  inventor  and  those  whose  capabilities  ought  to  have  given  every 
encouragement? 

Thirteenth, — Is  not  the  inventor  of  the  present  system  a  real  practical  gar- 
dener ?  which  was  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  new  methods  which  have 
lately  appeared.  Answers  to  these,  will  oblige, 

A  GARDENER  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL, 
Who  has  practised  near  half  a  century. 


IT.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 


To  Polish  Shells. — "If  the  shell  has  the  animal  alive  in  it,  and  you  want  to  kill 
it,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  dip  the  shell  and  fish  in  boiling  water,  and 
after  some  minutes  have  elapsed,  plunge  them  into  cold  water,  which  condenses 
the  fish,  and  renders  it  easier  to  be  extracted.  Crooked  wires  and  other  sharp 
instrume.its,  are  sometimes  necessary  to  effect  a  perfect  extraction.  After  the 
animal  is  taken  out,  if  yon  have  a  large  quantity  to  clean,  dissolve  half-a-pound 
of  potash  and  half-a-pound  of  soft  soap  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  stirring  it 
until  all  the  particles  are  dissolved.  Then  pour  it  warm  over  the  shells,  and  let 
them  remain  in  this  liquid  two  or  three  days,  frequently  warming  it,  and  pouring 
it  over  them.  Rinse  them  out  of  this  with  a  brush,  and  cleanse  them  well  in 
warm  water.  This  method  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  clean  all  smooth  shells, 
such  as  Olives,  Cowries,  Cones,  &c.  When  dry,  brush  them  with  a  nail  brush, 
and  if  they  are  not  dead  shells  they  will  have  a  sufficient  polish. 

"Rugged  shells  generally  require  a  different  process  from  the  preceding,  though 
it  is  prudent  to  try  that  method  first,  but  when  the  shells  are  covered  with  adhe- 
sions, or  the  epidermis  will  not  separate  from  the  shell,  it  is  necessary  to  use  acid, 
which  should  always  be  applied  with  a  careful  and  a  skilful  hand.  After  the 
shells  have  undergone  the  foregoing  process  and  are  dry,  with  a  camel's-hair 
pencil  apply  muriatic  acid  to  the  parts  which  require  it,  dipping  the  brush  in  sand, 
and  using  constant  friction  until  the  adhesions  are  removed.  After  this,  cleanse 
them  in  warm  water,  and  dip  them  in  alkali,  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  any  acid 
that  may  remain.  Then  cleanse  them  again  in  warm  water,  and  with  a  soft  brush 
put  a  weak  solution  of  gum  arable  over  them."  T.  K,  S. 

To  Destroy  the  Red  Spider  in  Vineries. — In  the  month  of  February,  or 
March,  when  the  houses  are  white-washed,  put  to  about  every  four  gallons  of 
white-wash,  twelve  oz.  of  sulphur  vivum  ;  then  wash  the  whole  house  over  with  it, 
taking  care  not  to  come  nearer  the  furnace-end  of  the  flue  than  six  or  seven  feet, 
or  when  strong  fires  are  made,  the  effluvia  will  rise  too  powerfully,  and  probably 
injure  the  Vines,  &c.  The  best  way  is  to  wash  close  to  the  furnace  over  with 
plain  white-wash.  John  Woolley. 


Ill —SOCIETIES, 
CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  6th  of  March,  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  one  of  the  Under-Gardeuers  in  the  Garden  at  Chiswick,  "  On  the  Cultivation  and 
Curing-  of  Tobacco,  for  g.irden  purposes,"  was  read.  A  large-leaved  variety  of  the  Virginian 
Tobacco,  (seeds  of  vvliich  had  been  received  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,)  was  the  sort  experi- 
mented  on,  and  the  specimens  whirb  illustrated  the  communication,  bore  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  mode  adopted  in  effecting  the  desired  object.  Grafts  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
Mr.  Knight's  new  Seedling  Pears,  and  of  bis  Sweet  Red  Currant,  were  distributed  during  the 
Meeliiig.     The  exhibition  contained  .losephine  Pears;  some  excellent  specimens  of  Coffee,  both 
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in  the  raw  and  prepared  stale;  and  fruit  ol  tlie  Allspice,  from  Mr.  J.  Oliver,  of  Cootnbe-Ab- 
bpy; — Flowers  of  Echeveria  liibbiflora,  aud  of  Glosinia  caudida  ;  Newtown  Pippins;  Winter 
Bon.chri'tien  and  Easter  Bergaraot  Pears. 

The  Meeting-  on  the  20th,  was  not  remarkable  for  any  particular  exhibition,  further  than 
Camellias  and  Azaleas;  amongst  which  we  observed  the  Cami.-1  ha  reticulata,  and  a  hybrid 
Azalea,  between  A.  Indica,  and  A,  Iiidica  phonicea.  Grafts  of  superior  A])p!es  and  Pears  were 
again  distrib\ited.  Announcements  were  made  from  the  Chair,  that  a  new  part  of  the  "Trans 
actions,"  was  ready  for  delivery  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  .ind  that  certain  Medals  would 
be  awarded  at  the  Meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  3rd  of  April,  for  the  best  collection  of  CameUias, 
which  might  be  exhibited  on  that  day. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  BOTANICAL  AMD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society,  was  held  on  Friilay,  February  17tii,  at  the  Society's  room, 
263,  High-Street,  Exeter;  when  Col.  Fulford,  one  of  the  Vice-P  residents,took  the  chu'r.  On 
the  table  was  placed  a  fine  plaut  of  the  Double  White  Camellia,  grown  in  the  open  air,  by  Mr. 
Richard  Saunders,  Gardener  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq.  Luscombe.  Mr.  Saunders  stated  that  in  the 
month  of  March,  last  year,  there  were  600  flowers  open  at  once,  on  a  single  plant,  growing  out 
of  doors,  without  any  protection.  The  receipts  of  the  past  year  have  been  .£3(16  is.  being 
.£57  llJ.  6d.  more  than  the  preceding  year — The  arrears  of  subscriptions  were  stated  to  be  £80, 
and  the  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  luuids,  £U9  3s.l0d.  upon  which  it  appeared  there  were  claims 
to  half  the  amount.  The  practicability  of  establishing  a  Botanical  Garden  and  Library,  was 
considered, — but  nothing  definitely  settled  for  the  present. 


I  v.— NATUR  ALISTS  CALENDAR, 

FOR    MAY. 


BOTANY. 

May  is  proverbial  for  flowers;  they  are  indeed  now  in  abundance,  and  among  the  most  promi- 
nent is  that  most  beauteous  of  British  dowering  shrubs,  the  Hawtliorn,  which  perfumes  tlie  air 
with  the  delightful  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  and  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to  this  month  as 
to  derive  one  of  its  most  common  names  from  it  The  Crab,  the  Wild  Plum,  and  the  Cherry, 
are  also  in  blossom,  and  add  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  fields.  The  woods  and  coppices  are 
filled  with  the  flowers  of  the  V/ild  Hyacinth,  and  present  in  many  places  an  entire  sheet  of  rich 
blue.  The  plants  in  flower  are  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  anything  approaching  to  a  complete 
catalogue  from  being  given  ;u  fli-s  j*??.:^' ;  the  following  list,  therefore,  only  contains  a  few  of 
the  more  rare,  or  remarkabl-  ,  s.nd  ;ji;.  ive  as  a  memorandum  for  the  Botanist,  not  to  neglect 
looking  for  them  in  their  proper  habitats. 

Mousetail,  Myosurui  7rJmm:ts ;  Grass-leaved  Crowfoot,  Ranunculus  gTamineus ;  Alpine 
Crovftoot,  R.alprslris ;  Globe-i"  iwer,  TrMius  europes^us ;  Creeping  Marsh-mangold,  Caltha 
rddicans ;  Entire.leaved  Pa^ony,  PwuniacoralUna  ;  Barrenwort,  Epim''dium  alv'inum  ;  Yellow 
Fumitory,  Cory^dalis  li'ttea ;  Hoary  Stock,  Mathlola  incdna ;  Bristol  Rock-cress,  Arabis 
etricta ;  Hairy  Wall-cress,  A.  hirsuta;  Impatient  Lady-cress,  Cnrddmine  impdliens ;  Rock 
Whitlow-cress,  Draba  rupestris ;  Danish  and  English  Scurvy -cress,  Cochledria  diinica  and 
finglica ;  Scentless  Rocket,  Hesperis  mutronolis  i  Cream-coloured  and  Yellow  Mountain 
\\o\eis,  Viola  lacteaanA  Intea  ;  Red  Gennan  Catchfly,  Lychnis  viscdria ;  Vernal  Sandwort, 
Arendria  vfrna,  a  beautiful  little  plant,  which  covers  with  its  brilliant  white  flowei-s  the  heaps 
of  spar  and  other  refuse  of  lead  mines;  Dusky  Cranesbill,  Geranium  phit'um-  Sea  Stork's  bill, 
Erudium  maritimum;  several  species  of  Saxifrage,  (Sajrj/raja)  found  chiefly  in  alpine  situa- 
tions; Birdsfoot,  Ornithupus  perpusiUus;  Arctic  Bramble, /i;iA«s«rc/2CMi;  Scotch  and  Irish 
Roses,  Rusa  spinosissimc  and  ItibfTnica  -.  Alexanders,  SmyTiiiiim  olusrfrum  ;  Misseltue,  I'iscum 
Album;  Leopardsbane,  Dor6nicum  Pardalianches ;  Winter-green,  TTirnlalis  euTop<E^vs;  Coral- 
root,  CoTollorh'iza  inndla;  Narrow-leaved  Helleborine,  Epipdctis  ensifolia-,  several  species  of 
0^c\\\i,y\%.  0.fusca,mililiiTis,tephrosdnthos,  and  lat i/Jlia ;  Drone  (.(rchis,  Ophrys  fuci/era; 
Summer  Snow-flake,  Leucdjum  rest'ivum;  White  Narcissus,  Narc'nsus  pa^licus  ;  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Common  and  Angular  Solomon's  Seal,  Convallaria  majdtis,  muUiJldTa  and  poh/gonutum. 

ZOOLOGY. 

INSECTS.— The  Swallow-tailed  Butterfly,  [Papllio  Machdon,)  the  most  superb  of  British 
Butterflies,  having  Iain  in  the  pupa  state  through  the  winter,  may  now  sometimes  be  found,  as 
may  also  the  following: — 

The  Cabbage  Butterfly,  Pontia  brdssicte-,  the  Pearly. border  Butterfly,  Mclite^a  euphrdsyne; 
the  Plantain  Fritillary,  AI.  ciniin;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  Fritillary,  M.  luiunn-,  the  Common 
Blue  Butterfly,  Po/yu'wima/uj  alexis;  the  Queen  of  Spain  Butterfly,  .'Irgynnis  l.thinia;  the 
Goat  Moth,  Ciissus  lignipfrda, — see  page  30  of  the  Register ;'  the  Wliite  or  Ghost  Moth,  Hep'i- 
alushumulii  the  Cinnahjir  Moth,  Callimi}rphajacobee''a';  the  Puss  Moth,  Centra  vimilii, — the 
caterpillars  of  this  moth  are  found  on  the  Willow,  Poplar,  &c  ,  and  from  their  singular  form, 
the  beauty  of  their  colours,  the  oddness  of  their  motions,  and  the  variety  of  changes  they  un- 
dergo, are  peculiarly  interesting,  and  worth  the  trouble  of  collecting  and  breeding;  the  Yel- 
low Hawthorn  or  tJrimstone  Moth,  Ritmia  cratmgnta  ;  und  the  Silver-ground  Moth,  Ciddria 
implicdria. 

*  Mnchcurious  information  respecting  thij  Miith  will  also  be  found  in  "  Insect  .Airchitei'ture,"  and  •'  Insect 
Transformations,"  wtiich,  together  with  •*  Insect  Miscellanies,"  form  an  interesting  treatise  on  Insects.  Jhey 
ar«  elieap  and  useful  worts,  which  the  Entomologist  would  do  well  to  avail  liimself  of. 
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The  Four-spotted  Dragonfly, /,iii»//«/ff  7«a(/r»'nifff«/,"'/a ;  the  Sliort-bodieil  Dragonfly,  L.  de- 
prrssL.  i  the  Copper  Drag^on6y,  L.  te'nea;  and  the  Little  I)ra;;onfly.  L.puHla;  the  Huby.tail 
Fly.  Chry''sisi^niia:  the  Scorpion  Fly,  }'an<Jrpa  communis;  the  Rose  Beetle,  Cetiinia  aurnta  ; 
the  Cyckchafer,  JlelolJntha  vulgaris;  the  Burying  Beetle,  Kecriphorus  sepiillor,  so  remarkable 
for  hui-yina:  the  carcasrs  of  small  quadrupeds,  &c. ;  the  Bombardier  Beetle,  Bruehlnus  crrpi- 
fans,  (see  Register,  paj^e420;)  th»  Smooth  Dor  Beetle,  Grotrnpes  loe'vis;  the  Two-spotted 
and  the  Tortoise-shell  jjady.birds,  Coccimlhi.  bipvnctnta  and  dispar  may  now  be  met  with. 

BIRDS. — The  latest  of  the  summer  migratory  birds  arrive  in  this  month,  and  the  last  of  those 
of  winter  hare  left  us.  Tlmse  which  arrived  last  morith  are  now  busied  in  the  construction  of 
their  nests,  or  the  care  of  their  eggs  or  youn^'.  The  nests  of  the  Lesser  White-throat  may  be 
found  generally  in  the  White  Rose,  (Rosa  arrensis -.)  of  the  U'incliat,  in  hollows  excavated 
in  the  ground  ;  and  of  the  ISed^e  Warbler,  in  the  wiiluws,  in  the  water,  or  in  a  bush  on  the 
bank,  near  to  wliere  the  male  .sits  singino- his  varied  and  imitative  song  night  and  day,  ever 
watchful  to  apprize  his  mate  of  any  ajiproacliiiig  danger. 

In  some  of  thosi' calm,  mild,  beautiful  moonlight  niah'.s,^vhich  frequently  occuvrn  this  month, 
the  Cuckoo  may  be  heard  singing  tor  hours  after  every  other  bird  is  still,  (except  the  Night- 
ingale, the  Corncrake,  and  the  Sedge  Warbler,)  and  it  frequently  continues  its  simple  song 
till  morning. 

The  Corncrake,  Gallinula  Crfx,  (Ortvgo'metra  Cn'x.)  is  the  earliest  visitor  of  the  month, 
generally  arriving  in  the  first  week.  The  Night-jar,  Caprimi/lgvs  evropa^^us,  (Nyctichelidon 
europa?^us,)  may  be  found  in  the  twilight,  on  heaJis  and  among  fern,  pursuing  on  the  wing 
such  beetles  and  other  insects  as  frcqnent  those  places.  The  Lesser  Butcher-bird,  I/mius 
coW«rio,  makes  its  appearance  this  month,  and  generally  for  a  few  days  after  its  arrival  takes 
its  station  on  the  top  of  some  high  tree,  where  it  sits  repeating  "its  hoarse  call,  which  is 
something  similar  to  that  of  the  House  Sparrow,  but  much  harsher;  by  this,  and  its  short  and 
interrupted  flight,  it  niay  easily  be  known.  The  Greater  Pettychaps,  or  Fauvette,  Sylvia 
hort-nsis,  and  the  Wood  Wren,  Sylvia  sylvicOla,  (Sylvia  sibilatrix,)  arrive  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  The  Spotted  Fly.cateher,  Afuscici'.pn  grisoh,  and  the  Pied  Flycatcher,  M.  atrica- 
pilla,  which  may  in  general  be  considered  the  last  of  the  sttmmer  birds,  .arrive  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  the  month 

?.IETLOROLOGY. 

Barometer.— Mean  Height  20,898.     Highest  30, .380.     Lowest  29,160  inches. 
TitERMOMETER. — Mean  Temperature  54  degrees.     Highest  70.     Lowest  33  degrees. 
Rain. — Mean  quantity  1,8.')3  inches. 
EvApouATiON. — Mean  quantify  3,286  inches. 

Dufijeld-Bank,  April,  1832.  O.  JEWITT. 
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The  exceeding  fine  weather  we  experienced  early  in  April  reemed  to  indicate  that  a  very  for- 
ward spring  might  be  expected  ;  this,  however,  was  followed  with  some  cold  north-east  winds, 
which  have  been  of  immense  advantage  in  retarding  the  progress  of  vegetation,  and  preventing 
the  blossoms  from  expanding  and  falling  a  ready  sacrifice  to  the  frosts  that  may  still  be  ex- 
pected. At  present  the  trees  give  flattering  promise  of  a  phutiful  fruit  year.  ^Vall  trees  will 
still  require  protection.  .Sowing  and  planting  for  successional  crops  are  necessary  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Insects  must  be  narrowly  looked  after  and  destroyed.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  Peaches  aud  Nectarine  trees  w'ill  require  their  fore -right  shoots  rubbing  off,  and  the 
side  ones  projierh  thinning.  Grapes  in  the  stoves,  or  vineries,  will  want  thinning  out,  and  the 
young  wood  of  the  Vines  tying  in,  and  stopping.  Ridges  for  Cucumbers  should  be  made. 
Annuals  of  several  sorts  should  be  transplanted;  and  cuttings  of  many  green-house  plantt  put 
in.  Look  well  to  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  framesj'and  give  green-house  plants  air,  night  and 
day  when  the  weather  is  fiue,  which  will  much  prolong  the  flowering  season. 

FKUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Protect  Wall  Trees  in  blossom. —  See  Calendar  for  March. 

Apricot  Trees  will  now  require  examining,  and  the  Caterpillars  secreted  in  the  buds,  destroying. 
See  Calendar  for  April. 

Peach  Trees  in  houses,  started  in  December,  will  now  be  swelling  up.  Keep  the  heat  from 
70  to  75  by  day,  and  65  to  70  by  night.  Steam  the  houses  regularly,  and  syringe  the  trees 
occasionally,  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when  it  must  be  discontinued.  In  the  suc- 
cession houses,  use  the  precautious  recommended  in  pages  287,  336,  3S3,  and  431. 

Cherry  Houses.  The  fruit  on  those  trees  started  in  January,  will  now  be  stoniog.  Be  very- 
careful  that  the  thermometer  range  no  higher  than  00  deg.  by  day,  aud  55  by  night,  until 
this  critical  period  is  over,  when  the  heat  may  be  raised  to  70  by  day,  and  6-5  by  night. 
Give  abundance  of  air,  and  syringe  the  trees  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when  it  must  be 
discontinued. 

Joineries. — See  Calendar  for  March,  ?nd  April.  For  Vines  in  pots,  see  pages  6,  185,  and  490. 
On  the  rafters,  or  in  frames,  &c.,  pages  193,  309,  337  to  347,  and  399.  And  for  blotched 
berries,  page  260. 

Fig  Trees,  both  in  the  houses  and  on  the  open  walls,  see  pages  71,  .306,  and  385. 

Pine  Stones. — See  page  374. 
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FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias. — For  their  raanag-etnent,  see  paj^es  145  to  147,  and  494. 

Mignonette  and  Ten.week  Stocks,  that  have  bei'ii  sheltered  in  frames  sliould  now  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  open  air;   and  more  seed  sown 

Auriculas,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  will  require  potting. — See  page  56. 

Polyanthuses  will  now  require  attention. — Pa;;e  448. 

lionunculus  beds  will  now  require  a  little  shading. — See  pages  196  to  199. 

Carnations. — Page  192  to  202. 

Tigridia  vavonia.  Seed  sown  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  will  now  have  pro- 
duced plants  large  enough  for  transplanting. — See  page  400  j  and  for  treatment  of  the  old 
bulb,  pages  187  and  474. 

Tulips. — See  pages  104  to  106. 

Hardy  Annuals  may  still  be  sown,  either  when  the  seed  sovra  before  has  failed,  or  when  it  has 
been  altogether  omitted. 

Tender  Annuals,  sown  last  month,  will  now  require  transplanting  into  small  pots  in  light  soil. 

Biennials  should  now  be  sown,  to  produce  flowers  next  year. 

China  Rose.  Cuttings  may  now  be  put  in  advantageously,  which  will  form  fine  plants  by  the 
autumn. — See  page  246. 

French  and  English  Rises.  When  it  is  desired  they  should  flower  late,  treat  them  after  the 
manner  recommended  in  pages  1.5  and  330.    For  the  general  culture;  see  pages  245  to  252. 

Erica  cuttings  may  now  be  put  in. — See  pages  9Q  and  455. 

VEGETADLE  DEPARTiMENT. 

Peas  and  Beans.    Sow  once  a  fortnight  for  successional  crops;  also  rod  and  earth  up  such  as 

require  it. 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  as  the  Canterbury,  Cream-coloured,  Dun-coloured,  &c.  may  now  be  sown 

on  a  warm  border,  in  drills,  two  feet  and  a  half  apart. 
Onions.    Sow  a  few  Silver  Skinned,  to  draw  young  in  summer,  or  for  small  bulbs  to  pickle. 
Potatoes  for  winter  use,  should  be  planted  early  in  the  month,  if  not  done  before. — See  page  408 

and  441. 
Carrots,  for  drawing  yovng  in  summer,  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning;  and  towards  the  end, 

the  main  crop  will  require  thinning  to  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart;  but  when  they  are 

intended  to  he  drawn  in  the  summer,  as  they  may  be  wanted  for  use,  only  thin  them  to 

about  four  or  five  inches. 
Cauliflowers  that  have  been  sheltered  under  hand-glasses,  will  now  have  pretty  far  advanced. 

Let  the  glasses  be  entirely  removed,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  dry,  give  them  a  good 

supply  of  water  or  cow-wash,  (see  page  490.)     Also  sow  some  more  seed  towards  the  end 

of  the  month  for  Michaelmas  and  winter  crops. 
Broccoli.  Plant  out  the  early  raised  plants  two  feet  apart,  for  heading  in  autumn,  and  sow  a  full 

crop  early  in  the  month,  of  Purple  and  White,  for  winter  and  spring  use. 
Leeks. — See  page  440. 

Savoy.     Plant  out  the  earliest  raised  Savoj's  about  two  feet  apart,  to  form  heads  for  autumn. 
Celery.     The  first  sowing  will  now  be  fitfor  planting  in  trenches,  &c. — See  pages  289,  291 , 

and  433. 
Cabbage.     Plant  out  the  spring-raised,  for  autimin  use;  also  draw  earth  about  the  stems  of  the 

early  ones;  and  sow  more  seed  of  the  Vaii-Ack,  Battersea,  &c. 
Radish.     Sow  some  of  the  Short-Top,  and  Red  and  White  Turnip   Radish,    about  once  a 

fortnight,  for  succession. 
Lettvce.    Sow  the  different  kinds  two  or  three  times  in  the  month,  and  plant  early  raised  ones 

in  rows  a  foot  apart.     Tie  up  the  leaves  of  the  Cos  to  blanch,  for  use. 
Mustard  and  Cress.    Sow  once  a  week,  out  of  doors,  in  a  warm  situation. 
Turnips.     Sow  a  plentiful  crop  of  the  Stone  Top,  &c.    towards  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Those  before  sown,  will  require  hoeing  and  thinning. 
Beets.    The  Red  will  require  thinning  to  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  plaut  to  plant,    and 

the  Green  and  White,  to  about  six  inches  apart. 
Asparagus.     Old  productive  beds  will  novi-  be  in  full  bearing.     When  gathering,  be  careful  to 

thrust  the  knife  close  down  by  each  shoot,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  young  buds  that  are  rising 

within  the  ground.     Use  for  this  purpose,  a  knife  with  a  rough  edge  like  a  saw. 
Endive.  Sow  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  Green  Curled  about  the  20th. 
Spinach.     Sow  once  a  fortnight,  for  successional  crops. 

Sage,  Savory,  Si-c,  may  now  be  propagated  by  slips,  and  planted  on  a  shadj'  border. 
Mint.     New  beds  may  still  be  planted. — See  Calendar  for  March. 
J'^egetable- Marrow,  Gourds,  Sfc.  may  be  planted  out  about  the  end  of  the  month,  under  hand. 

glasses,  either  on  a  slight  hot-bed  ridge,  or  on  a  warm  border;   and  a  few  seeds  may  also 

bi!  sown  in  the  open  ground. 
Cucumbers  in  frames,   must  be  duly  attended  to,  with  air,  water,  bottom  heat,  &c.    It  is  also 

now  high  time  to  prepare  some   ridges  of  hot  dung,  for  growing  them  on  under  hand 

glajises,  if  not  done  before.     These  sliould  either  be  made  on  level  ground,  about  four 

feet  wide,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  or  in  trenches  the  same  width,  and  three  feet  deep. 

Lay  about  eight  inches  in  thickness  of  light  mould  on  the  bed,  and  place  the  hand-glasses 

three  feet  apart,  upon  it,  and  when  the  soil  is  warm,  place  three  plants  under  each  glass, 
arid  cover  them  well  down  at  night  with  mats.  Sow  some  seed  by  the  middle  of  the  month, 

ill  the  open  ground,  to  produce  a  crop  for  pickling,  &c. 
Melons,  will  require  constant  attention. — See  page  164. 
Parsley.    Sow  for  late  crops. 


O.  Jewitt,  Printer,  Duffield,  near  Derby. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE. 

.ARTICLE  I.  — ON  TRAINING,  &c.  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES, 
BY  J.  HARRISON, 

One  of  the  Conductors  of  this  Magazine. 

Where  a  border  has  to  be  prepared  for  the  kind  of  trees  under  con- 
sideration, the  following  method  is  what  I  would  recommend : — 

Nature  has  suggested  to  me,  and  observation  and  experience  have 
annually  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  expressed  many  years  since, 
that  if  fruit  tree  borders  are  made  deep,  the  ti'ees  will  scarcely 
ever  prosper  however  excellent  the  compost  in  which  they  are  planted 
may  be.  The  influence  of  the  sun,  air,  and  rain  upon  the  border  to  the 
depth  which  the  roots  penetrate,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
trees ;  and  when  the  roots  are  encouraged  beyond  this  depth,  it  is 
proportionately  inj  urious. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  heat,  water,  and  air  will  be  experienced 
to  a  greater  or  less  depth  in  the  border,  according  to  the  natui'e  of 
the  soil  of  which  it  is  composed;  for  instance,  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil 
being  of  an  open  texture,  will  admit  their  influence  to  a  greater 
depth  than  a  stiff  loamy  soil  can  possibly  do,  but  neither  kind  are 
the  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  peach  and  nectarine  trees.  When 
there  is  the  advantage  to  be  obtained,  both  extremes  should  be 
avoided ;  this  may  be  effected  by  having  a  loamy  soil  of  such  a 
nature,  that  when  a  handful  is  taken  up  it  adheres  firmly  together, 
but  upon  being  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  will  easily  disperse. 
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Such  a  soil,  whatever  its  colour  may  he,  is  a  desirahle  one  for  this 
class  of  trees. 

It  may  not  he  amiss  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  darker  the 
colour  of  the  soil,  if  it  possesses  the  hefore-mentioned  property,  the 
more  powerful  will  the  influence  of  the  sun  operate  upon  it. 

That  particular  attention  is  required  in  selecting  a  soil  or  the 
ahove  nature  will  appear  evident  from  the  following  circumstances  : — 

Trees  planted  in  a  very  gi'avelly  or  sandy  soil  uniformly  produce 
weakly  shoots,  such  shoots  may  he  well  supplied  witl^  ^lossoni 
buds  when  every  other  advantage  is  afforded  the  trees  in  manage- 
ment, but  the  blossoms  are  usually  single  ones,  (that  is,  not  twin 
blooms,)  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  shoots 
will  be  destitute  of  any  growing  bud  excepting  the  terminal  one  ; 
from  this  circumstance,  such  shoots  cannot  be  shortened  at  winter 
pruning,  because  if  no  growing  bud  be  upon  the  shoot,  the  fruit  con- 
sequently drops  off.  When  the  shoots  are  long,  and  of  necessity 
allowed  year  after  year  to  proceed  onwards,  the  trees  will  soon  become 
naked,  and  run  out.  On  tlie  other  hand,  when  the  soil  is  a  very 
strong  bodied  one,  the  trees  will  produce  gross  long  jointed  shoots, 
but  which  will  seldom  ripen  well ;  and  if  even  blooming  buds  are  at 
all  produced,  it  will  often  be  found  that  they  are  imperfect,  wanting 
the  parts  of  fructification. 

The  depth  of  a  fruit  tree  border,  composed  of  a  soil  as  recom- 
mended, should  not  exceed  twenty  inches;  and  a  substratum  of 
broken  stones,  gi'avel,  or  similar  materials,  should  he  spread  over  the 
whole  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  This  prevents  an  accumulation  of 
water  in  very  wet  seasons,  but  yet  it  is  not  so  open  as  to  prevent  a 
retention  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  moisture  for  the  necessary  purposes 
of  the  trees. 

The  substratum  of  the  border  should  be  fonned  so  as  to  slojje 
from  the  wall,  and  parallel  to  it  along  the  front  of  the  border,  an 
open  drain  should  be  constructed  to  take  away  any  superfluities. 

It  is  desirable  in  selecting  compost  for  the  border  to  obtain  turf 
soil,  not  digging  deeper  than  six  or  eight  inches.  This,  when  pro- 
cured and  well  chopped  to  pieces,  and  having  about  one-sixth  of  well 
rotted  manure  mixed  with  it,  will  be  found  to  realize  every  desirable 
advantage ;  and  when  the  trees  are  treated  as  hereafter  described, 
they  will  he  found  equally  distant  from '^either  luxuriance  or  weak- 
ness. The  compost  should  be  mixed  and  chopped  together  for  six 
months  previous  to  planting,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  time  for  it  to 
properly  settle. 

My  experience  has  taught  me,  that  a  border  should,  for  a  twelve 
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feet  wall,  be  twelve  feet  wide,  and  the  trees  planted  at  twenty-four 
feet  apart.  Being  thus  placed,  they  will  not  fail  to  fill  up  the  wall  com- 
pletely. Where  the  wall  is  lower,  of  course  the  trees  should  he  planted 
proportionately  more  distant,  or  the  width  of  the  border  should  be 
lessened  in  the  same  ratio.  This  will  be  found  expedient,  in  order 
to  allow  a  corresponding  space  for  the  trees  to  extend,  equal  to  the 
supply  of  nutriment  they  received,  which  of  course  will  be  exhibited 
by  their  growth  and  extension.  When  this  due  arrangement  is  not 
attended  to,  very  unnatural  measures  have  frequently  to  be  adopted, 
which  eventually  produce  disease  and  decay.  A  border  prepared  as 
directed,  and  the  trees  jDroj^erly  treated,  there  will  be  no  liability  to 
injury.  If  at  any  subsequent  period  there  should  be  indications  of 
weakness  in  the  trees,  a  supply  of  nutriment  may  be  readily  given, 
by  maimring  the  surface  of  the  border. 

This  surface,  when  completed,  should  slope  a  little  from  the  wall, 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  the  width  of  the  border  will  be  sufficient.  This 
will  prevent  danger  from  any  over  supply  of  water  admitted  at  the 
surface.  The  time  of  planting  may  often  have  to  be  regulated  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  not  later  than  the  end  of  February  is  best,  as  the 
buds  will  then  not  be  much  excited. 

Whether  the  trees  to  be  planted  are  maiden  plants  (that  is,  one 
year  old  from  the  budding,)  or  trained  ones,  by  no  means  plant  them 
deep ;  I  advice  not  to  cover  the  roots  more  than  three  or  four  inches. 
Also  place  them  rather  higher  than  the  other  part  of  the  border,  so 
as  to  raise  a  httle  mound  of  soil. 

Finish  with  a  clear  cut  any  roots  broken  or  damaged  in  taking 
up  the  trees,  otherwise  such  jagged  wounds  will  be  liable  to  cause  a 
production  of  suckers,  which  are  always  injurious. 

In  planting,  spread ^ne  soil  over  the  fibrous  roots,  and  when  the 
whole  is  filled  in,  give  a  suitable  quantity  of  water  to  settle  the  soil 
properly  about  the  fibres.  This  is  very  essential  to  a  successful 
planting  of  the  trees.  A  few  inches  deep  of  mulchy  manure  should 
then  be  spread  over  the  roots,  this  prevents  injury  from  either  frost 
or  drought,  and  is  a  practice  I  attend  to  every  winter  with  this  class 
of  trees  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  their  growth. 

Various  have  been  the  modes  of  training  in  practice,  and  to  this 
part  of  the  management  my  attention  has  been  much  directed.  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  to  have  them  appear  handsome,  and  uniformly  fur- 
nished with  fruit-bearing  wood,  also  to  retain  it  in  every  part  of  a 
tree,  no  method  is  equal  to  the  old  fan  system.  About  six  years 
since  I  had  the  mode  practised  by  Mr.  Seymour,  of  Carlton-Hall, 
near  Snaith,  very  strongly  recommended  to  me.     I   did  myself  the 
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pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Seymour,  and  saw  tlie  system  in  practice. 
Since  that  time  I  have  seen  it  in  operation  annually  in  my  own 
neighhourhood  ;  and  the  result  of  my  observation,  in  connection 
with  the  practical  experience  of  my  friends,  have  jjroduced  in  my 
mind  several  objections  to  it. 

The  plan  in  use  by  Mr.  Seymour  is  to  train  an  exact  centre  stem, 
as  fig.  91,  and  from  that,  side  branches,  slightly  rising  upwards,  as  a  a 


The  fruit  bearing  shoots  are  retained  at  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches,  at  the  distance  of  nine  to  twelve  inches  from  each  other,  as 
b  h  &c.  The  origin  of  each  successive  shoot  from  the  same  source 
is  each  year  farther  from  its  mother  branch,  and  not  only  does  this  be- 
come naked,  but  the  primary  part  of  the  shoot  forms  a  rugged  pro- 
tuberance similar  to  the  spur  of  a  pear  tree,  as  in  fig.  92,  a  a,  and 
each  successive  year  it  becomes  lengthened,  as  the  origin  of  a  suit- 
able new  shoot  from  last  year's  wood  is  produced  more  distant  from 
the  mother  branch.  If  a  shoot  does  push  upon  the  protuberance, 
and  thus  be  nearer  the  mother  branch,  it  is  uniformly  much  weaker 
than  arising:  from  last  wear's  wood. 


The  appearance  is  a  very  unnatural  one  for  this  class  of  trees,  and 
is  a  great  deformity.  When  a  shoot,  b  b  dies  from  casualties,  a 
substitute  cannot  readily  be  obtained ;  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible. 
I  have  seen  three  or  four  such  shoots  perish  successively  on  the 
same  branch,  and  thus  there  was  a  yard  or  two  of  branch  without 
a  single  lateral  shoot  upon  it ;  instances  of  this  kind  are  not  solitary. 
Amongst  the  trees  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  my  friend, 
who  has  the  management  of  them,  has  informed  me  that  the  system 
is  more  suited  for  peach  than  nectaiine  trees ;  but  he  prefers  the 
old  fan  system,  and  has  now  given  up  this  other  method  after  several 
years'  trial.  The  plan  answers  better  imder  Mr.  Seymour's  manage- 
ment than  I  have  seen  elsewhere. 
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'  In  the  old  fan  inethod  notliing  unsightly  of  the  kind  described  in 
fig.  92,  rt  a  occurs,  nor  is  there  danger  of  nakedness  from  the  want  of 
supply  of  young  hearing  shoots.  In  fact,  there  is  every  desirable 
requisite  in  uniformity  and  fruitfidness,  when  the  trees  are  properly 
treated ;  but  without  the  defects  pointed  out  in  the  other  mode  of 
training. 

When  a  newly  planted  tree  grows  weakly  the  branches  are  trained 
more  erect,  until  it  is  of  a  desirable  strength  ;  if  on  the  contrary, 
too  vigorous,  the  branches  are  depressed.  If  the  border  be  pro- 
perly prejiared  the  trees  will  seldom  be  too  vigorous,  this  class  of 
trees  generally  requires  encouragement  by  traiidng  the  branches 
rising  upwards  than  any  depressed  mode  of  training.  In  both  cases, 
care  is  taken  in  the  spring  and  summer  regulation  of  the  trees,  not 
to  retain  more  shoots  upon  them  tlum  is  required  for  their  proper  for- 
mation, keeping  a  supply  as  near  the  origin  of  the  branches  as  possible. 

Trees  brought  to  a  bearing  condition  are  treated  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Spring  and  Summer  Refjulatiou.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  have 
grown  to  about  an  inch  long,  all  are  taken  off  where  there  is  no  fruit 
at  their  bases,  excepting  the  lowest  upon  the  bearing  branch,  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  are  retained.  If  there  is  no  fruit  ujion 
the  branch,  no  other  shoot  is  allowed  to  remain  but  the  lower  one. 
Where  there  is  fruit  upon  the  branch,  the  shoots  at  those  jilaces  are 
left  untouched.  When  a  tree  has  not  filled  its  allotted  space,  the  end 
shoot  upon  each  branch  is  retained  in  addition  to  those  already  stated. 

As  soon  as  this  hand  dressing  is  completed,  each  tree  is  washed 
with  water  or  soap  suds,  the  latter  is  preferable,  and  then  well  dusted 
over  with  common  sulphur;  this  prevents  any  attack  from  the  red 
spider  during  summer,  and  generally  preserves  the  trees  from 
mildew. 

When  the  shoots  are  six  inches  long,  they  are  all  cut  in  to  about  an 
inch  long,  excepting  the  lowest  one  upon  the  branch,  and  those 
at  the  extremities  of  the  tree.  If  the  quantity  of  fruit  u])on  the  tree 
greatly  exceeds  what  will  finally  be  Avanted  to  perfect ;  at  this  regula- 
tion a  portion  is  taken  away  and  each  }'oung  shoot  attached  to  them, 
so  as  to  retain  only  about  double  the  quantity  which  will  finally 
remain. 

When  the  fruit  is  stoned,  the  final  thinning  is  performed,  leaving 
a  fruit  about  every  eight  inches,  cutting  in  all  shoots  arising  from 
the  same  source  in  the  branch  excepting  the  lowest,  and  any  at  the 
extremities  of  the  tree  requiring  to  be  left  from  being  verv  vigorous 
at  this  period  of  the   season.     All  shoots  that  have  pushed  again 
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since  the  last  shortening  are  cut  in  to  a  bud  from  where  they  were 
last  shortened  ;  this  will  rarely  require  to  be  repeated  after  the 
stoning  of  the  fruit  is  perfected.  The  lowest  shoot  on  the  branch  is 
still  allowed  to  grow  unmolested.  Whatever  shoots  remain  they  are 
to  be  secured  to  the  wall  as  soon  as  required,  in  order  to  have  them 
pro23erly  inclined  for  future  furnishing  the  tree.  When  a  tree  is  not 
very  vigorous,  about  the  middle  of  September  the  shoots,  which  were 
permitted  to  go  at  length  at  the  last  regulation,  are  now  shortened  back 
to  about  where  it  is  intended  to  prune  to  at  the  winter  regulation. 
This  cutting  in  of  the  shoots  will  not  cause  any  confusion  by  the 
production  of  young  sprays,  very  few  being  rarely  produced 
after  this  advanced  period  of  the  season,  unless  the  tree  be  very 
luxuriant,  in  which  case  I  should  omit  the  cutting  in,  as  it  would,  if 
performed,  cause  the  production  of  a  quantity  of  weak  spray,  whicli 
would  crowd  and  otherwise  injure  the  tree.  This  evil  would  also 
result  from  cutting  in  the  shoots  of  a  tree  of  desirable  vigour,  if  done 
much  earlier  in  summer. 

At  the  end  of  September  the  leaves  are  cut,  taking  away  about 
one-half  of  each  leaf;  this  admits  the  light  and  heat  to  the  shoots, 
and  contributes  to  the  perfecting  of  fruitful  buds.  Where  there  are 
flued  walls  they  may  be  used  to  advantage,  in  cloudy  wet  summers, 
by  applying  heat  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  end  of  September  or  in 
October. 

The  system  of  cutting  in  the  young  shoots  during  summer,  that 
are  to  bear  fruit  the  following  year,  has  been  practised  upon  mode- 
rate growing  trees  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  by  my  father,  and 
was  first  described  to  the  public  in  his  Treatise  on  Fruit-trees  in  1823. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  applied  it  to  all  the  trees  of  this  class,  at 
this  place,  with  perfect  success ;  and  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been 
adopted  by  a  great  many  persons  in  Yorkshire  with  equal  success. 
It  not  only  ensures  us  a  certainty  of  bearing  wood  for  each  following 
year,  but  it  greatly  assists  the  fruit  in  bringing  it  to  a  much  finer 
size  than  otherwise  would  be  the  result. 

Winter  Regulation.  The  attention  given  to  the  trees  during 
spring  and  summer,  according  to  the  foregoing  directions,  renders  it 
quite  unnecessary  for  any  extensive  cutting  the  trees  at  this  season. 
This  is  of  decided  advantage  to  the  trees,  for  all  severe  cutting  of 
them  in  winter  is  very  injurious,  and  the  more  extensive  the  per- 
formance the  greater  the  proportionate  derangement  of  the  tree  in 
its  system  is  the  consequence. 

It  has  been  my  uniform  practice  so  to  regulate  and  prune  the  trees 
under  my  care  during  their  growing  seasons,  that  very  little  has  to 
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be  done  afterwards  with  full  grown  trees,  except  cutting  away  that 
part  of  each  shoot  which  produced  fruit  last  season,  and  shortening  it 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  shoot  that  is  to  bear  fruit  the  coming  year, 
as  fig.  93,  a  a. 

93 


When  pruning  is  required  upon  shoots  that  have  not  been  cut  in 
during  summer,  shorten  each  shoot  one-half  its  length.  Such  ol 
those  that  were  shortend  in  summer  and  pushed  a  small  shoot  or  two 
at  the  end,  the  end  is  cut  off  below  where  the  shoots  have  pushed, 
taking  care  to  have  a  growing  bud,  "  or  in  the  absence  of  one  below," 
to  leave  one  of  the  small  shoots. 

All  small  natural  spurs  are  allowed  to  remain. 

It  is  of  advantage  to  wash  the  trees  during  winter  with  soap  suds, 
and  to  sprinkle  them  over  with  common  sulphur. 

The  borders  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  should  never  be 
cropped  with  any  thing  that  roots  more  than  four  inches  deep,  and 
on  no  account  dug  deeper.  If  healthy  trees  is  the  primary  object, 
nothing  should  be  grown  within  several  feet  of  them,  and  all  encou- 
ragement should  be  given  to  keep  the  fibrous  roots  as  near  the  surface 
as  possible.  When  a  tree  becomes  weak,  manure  may  be  dug  in  at 
the  surface  so  deep  as  just  to  cover  it  from  the  drying  air.  It  is  my 
practice  to  give  trees  in  full  bearing  a  little  well  rotted  manure  every 
.November.  The  best  mode  of  protecting  the  bloom  from  frost  is 
netting ;  which  can  be  procured  at  a  very  low  rate  of  Mr.  Hulme, 
Knutsford,  Cheshire.    [See  adv.  in  the  cover  of  this  Magazine.] 

When  it  is  apprehended  that  the  bloom  has  sustained  injmy  from 
frost,  wash  the  trees  over  with  cold  water  early  in  the  morning  before 
sun-rise :  if  they  are  in  full  bloom,  that  is,  the  season  of  impregna- 
tion, the  watering  must  then  be  dispensed  with. 

The  present  article  is  solely  for  the  management  of  peach  and 
nectarine  trees  cultivated  in  the  open  air.  A  subsequent  article 
shall  be  given  on  their  management  when  forced. 

J.  Harrison. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  VINES  IN  POTS, 

BY  MR.  I.  SMITH,  SNELSON  GARDENS,  NEAR  ASHBOURNE. 

Having  been  solicited  to  make  a  remark  or  two  uidou  the  cultm'e  ol 
Vines  in  Pots,  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  vineyard,  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service  by  casting  my  mite  into  the  treasury,  I  will  do  it  with 
pleasure.  What  I  have  to  state  is  not  to  contradict  what  has  already 
been  observed  by  your  senior  correspondents,  but  merely  to  coiTobo- 
rate  their  testimony.  Those  who  have  seen  crops  of  grapes  produced 
from  small  plants  in  small  pots,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  easily  forget  it. 
I  have  some  growing  in  pots  under  my  care  here,  which  have  all  the 
luxuriancy  of  old  established  Vines  on  the  rafters,  and  although  they 
are  not  yet  two  years  olc^,  they  have,  at  this  time,  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  bunches  on  each  of  them,  which  promise  to  be  good  and  well 
swelled,  the  sorts  are  Black  Esperion,  Black  Muscadine,  Black 
Ellison,  Black  Burgundy,  Verdelhoo,  White  Sweet  Water,  Parsley 
Leaved.  The  plants  were  raised  by  Mr.  Stafford,  Gardener  at 
Willei'sley  Castle,  near  Cromford,  whose  superior  success  as  a 
grape  grower  is  generally  acknowledged  by  most  practical  gardeners. 
They  were  sent  here  when  under  a  year  old,  February,  1831.  This 
might  be  considered  young,  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended for  all  forcing  departments  to  plant  none  besides  young 
Vines.  As  regards  treatment,  I  dont  know  that  mine  differs  materi- 
ally from  others,  my  pretensions  rest  upon  the  success  with  which  I 
have  met — the  plants  were  removed  into  pots  eleven  inches  diameter, 
and  twelve  inches  deep,  filled  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  leaf 
soil,  fresh  soil,  (top  spit  from  the  pasture,)  manure  from  an  old 
hotbed,  and  river  sand,  all  well  mixed  and  run  through  a  course 
sieve,  the  plants,  of  course,  were  headed  down  to  two  eyes,  or  buds, 
and  placed  on  the  curbstone  of  the  back  bed  in  the  vinery  and  pine 
stove,  with  a  saucer  or  feeder  imder  each ;  the  best  of  the  two  shoots 
was  reserved  and  trained  to  a  stake  five  feet  high,  then  stopped,  and 
likewise  the  side  shoots  through  the  summer.  They  were  watered 
about  every  ^  other  day  with  soft  aired  water,  allowing  plenty  of  air 
every  sunny  day.  They  were  kept  in  the  house  until  the  wood  be- 
came ripe,  then  set  out  in  the  open  air,  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
until  wanted  for  forcing ;  they  were  brought  in  again  for  that  purpose 
in  January,  1832,  previously  pruning  them  down  to  four  feet.  Part 
of  them  are  in  a  succession  pine  pit,  and  trained  under  the  rafters 
over  the  pine  plants,  similar  to  those  shewn  in  page  7. 
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It  is  intended  to  reijlace  tliem  with  others  as  soon  as  the  present 
crops  are  oft',  which  will  be  about  July,  the  other  part  are  as  dwarf 
standards  in  a  vinery ;  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  kept  too 
hot  at  starting,  for  on  this  in  a  great  measure  depends  the  breaking 
or  swelling  of  the  buds.  Some  of  my  plants  are  what  may  be  tenned 
short  jointed,  having  from  fourteen  to  twenty  buds  in  the  length  of 
four  feet,  each  bud  shewing  from  one  to  three  hunches ;  nothing 
more  is  requisite  during  their  growth  thanstoping  (first  allowing  the 
bunches  to  appear)  and  regular  attendance  with  air  and  water ;  liquid 
manure  is  occasionally  given  after  the  berries  are  set,  but  not  many 
times  during  the  season,  if  too  much  be  given  it  has  a  tendency  to 
intoxicate  them ;  the  saucer  must  always  be  dry  before  more  water 
is  given ;  the  water  should  be  poured  upon  the  soil,  so  that  it  may 
filter  through,  this  system  may  appear  somewhat  troublesome,  but 
the  labour  will  be  scarcely  perce^^tible  as  it  all  goes  in  the  regular 
routine  of  business,  and  rather  than  make  it  a  toil,  I  should  call  it  a 
pleasure. 

I.  Smith. 

Snelson  Gardens,  March  2(ith,  1832. 

P.  S.  Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  very  small  hothouse, 
one  or  two  crops  of  grapes  may  annually  be  gi'ovvn,  the  pots  and 
plants  together  taking  up  but  very  little  room ;  six  or  seven  plants 
will  stand  in  a  length  not  exceeding  12  feet,  and  might,  without  in- 
terfering with  other  plants,  stand  entire  upon  a  shelf  placed  at 
the  back  part  of  the  house,  leaving  sufficient  height  between  the 
shelf  and  glass. 


ARTICLE  III. 

ON    LIQUID    MANURE.— By  Mr.  Stafford. 

Perhaps  more  gardeners  leave  their  situations  through  contention 
with  their  employers  or  their  farming -bailiffs  respecting  manure, 
than  from  all  other  causes  put  together ;  what  I  intend  here  to  in- 
troduce, being  the  result  of  my  own  personal  experience,  I  hojje,  in 
some  measure,  to  extricate  the  gardener  from  apart  of  this  difficulty. 
This  I  shall  do  by  endeavouring  to  show  that,  by  using  liquid 
manure,  the  cultivator  obtains  his  object  with  more  ease,  and  at  the 
«ame  time  applies  the  very  food  of  plants  in  a  prepared  state,  and  all 
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this  without  interfering  with  the  manure  in  substance.  We  have 
the  concurring  testimony  of  thousands  of  eminent  men,  connected 
with  as  many  practical  experiments,  that  no  plant  can  take  in  its 
food  except  in  a  fluid  state,  and  the  more  this  fluid  is  impregnated 
with  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  the  more  it  will  act  as  a  stimulant 
on  the  plant  absorbing  it.  It  has  long  been  a  maxim  with  Horti- 
culturists to  apply  this  liquid  to  the  roots  of  such  plants  as  they 
wished  to  excel,  but  the  effects  produced  on  these  individual  plants 
have  never  yet  acted  as  an  inducement  to  bring  the  practice  into 
general  use. 

The  accommodating  price  of  your  work  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  the  means  of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  many  respectable  farmers; 
I  shall  therefore  trespass  a  little  more  than  I  otherwise  should  attempt : 
and  first,  I  intend  to  introduce  a  few  experiments  of  my  own. 
Having  an  abundance  of  peat  earth  at  command,  I  subjected  about 
seventy  cart  loads  to  a  saturation  in  this  liquid  for  twelve  months,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  an  eminent  farmer,  who  perhaps 
had  paid  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  I  had,  offered  me 
£20.  for  it.  My  second  experiment  chiefly  had  its  origin  in  this 
understanding  that  my  predecessor  who  had  sei-ved  the  family  many 
years,  had  left  on  account  of  a  disjiute  about  manure ;  I  at  once  put 
down  a  pump,  which  supjolied  me  with  liquid  manure  for  a  dung 
yard,  in  which  not  less  than  thirty  head  of  cattle  were  kept ;  I  set 
it  down  as  a  standing  rule,  that  this  was  always  to  be  attended  to  in 
autumn  and  winter  months.  This  had  not  been  practised  more  than 
twelve  months  before  I  found  myself  independent,  with  respect  to 
manure,  although  I  had  four  acres  of  garden  ground. 

I  would  not  advise  its  application  in  the  summer,  except  to  the 
Brassica  family  ;  winter  is,  without  exception,  the  best  time  to  apply 
it  to  advantage ;  and  although  it  has  been  doubted  whether  its  fer- 
tilizing properties  are  not  carried  off  by  heavy  rains,  I  am  confident 
that  this  is  not  the  case ;  upon  the  principle  of  filtration  we  may  rest 
on  this  point.  I  have  often  been  sorry  to  see  farmers'  teams  driving 
up  and  down  the  country  for  lime  to  apply  to  old  tilled  land,  and  at 
the  same  time  this  liquid  manure  was  running  to  waste,  and  was 
called  a  nuisance. 

This  subject  equally  affects  every  cultivator  from  the  prince  to  the 
pauper,  for  almost  as  much  may  be  accomplished  by.  this  liquid  as 
by  the  substance.  Supposing  the  gardener  or  bailiff  was  to  take  a 
store  ox  (which  will  be  all  the  better  for  it  afterwards)  and  draws 
this  liquid  either  to  the  garden  or  farm,  the  expense  of  it  would  be 
comparatively  nothing,  and  the  results  would  be  found  exceedingly 
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beneficial ;  I  feel  a  pride  in  stating  that,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
I  have  been  the  means  of  establishing  this  practice  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

If  we  apply  the  best  manure  to  gi'ass  land  in  dry  weather,  the 
herbage  ajjpears  to  derive  no  benefit  from  it;  but  as  soon  as  rain 
falls,  the  water  acts  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  the  fertilizing  qualities  to 
the  roots,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  perceptible  improvement  may  be 
observed.  That  plants  will  take  liquids  into  their  systems  highly 
impregnated  and  coloured  with  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter  is 
a  fact  well  authenticated,  it  having  been  detected  both  in  the  stems, 
leaves,  and  fruits ;  and  as  this  liquid  is  j^roduced  from  a  mass  of 
dung  which  has  undergone  the  three  first  processes  of  fermentation, 
it  is  perhaps  in  quality  more  congenial  to  plants  than  any  article 
procured  by  artificial  means.  If,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  it  is 
compared  with  the  constituent  parts  of  plants,  the  result  will  be  so 
analogous,  that  the  conclusion  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  this 
very  material  is  the  food  of  plants,  and  all  manure  must  be  reduced 
into  a  soluble  state  before  the  roots  of  plants  can  take  it  in. 

As  a  proof  of  the  benefit  of  liquid  manure,  I  will  introduce  ano- 
ther experiment;  I  took  in  the  month  of  March  about  twenty 
cauliflower  plants,  cleaned  their  roots,  and  weighed  them  separately 
to  adjust  their  size.  I  collected  as  many  kinds  of  compost,  from  the 
very  best  earth,  to  the  most  sterile  gravel  sand,  &c.  and  by  a  proper 
selection  of  equal  sized  aiid  shaped  pots,  they  were  all  placed  under 
similar  circumstances,  excepting  the  roots ;  I  applied  the  liquid  food 
to  those  in  the  most  barren  soil,  which  enabled  them  to  make  as 
good  progi"ess,  and  become  as  fine  plants  as  those  in  the  most  fertile 
earth,  that  had  been  well  manured  and  otherwise  suitably  prepared. 

It  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  sorts  of  herbaceous  plants  if 
their  roots  be  well  saturated  with  it  in  the  month  of  March ;  and  it 
possesses  these  advantages  over  every  other  manure,  namely,  it 
penetrates  immediately  to  every  extremity  of  the  roots  of  plants  in 
a  prepared  state ;  and  the  seeds  of  weeds,  so  very  abundant  in  dung, 
are  by  this  process  not  so  liable  to  be  sown.  Those  who  wish  to 
consider  the  matter  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  will  find  much  light 
thrown  on  the  subject,  by  a  reference  to  that  excellent  paper  by  the 
Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,  inserted  in  p.  242  and 
243  of  your  Register. 

I  would  recommend  a  pump  to  be  put  down  for  the  purpose, 
because  it  draws  the  liquid  at  the  lowest  level,  and  of  course  suppUes 
us  with  the  most  concentrated  parts ;  the  working  barrel  should  be 
composed  of  nothing  more  than  four  scantlings  of  wood,  metal  does 
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not  answer  on  account  of  the  friction.  The  carnage  for  conveying 
the  Uquid  to  any  part  of  the  garden  need  only  he  a  skeleton  harrow, 
with  a  cask  holding  ahout  thirty-five  gallons  placed  upon  it :  an  old 
wine-pipe  is  a  good  thing  for  the  purjiose,  where  it  can  he  drawn 
by  an  ox. 


Geo.  Stafford. 


WilUnley,  Feb.  6,  1832. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE  IV. 


REMARKS  ON  CUTTING  THE  LEAVES  OF  PEACHES  AND 
NECTARINES  IN  THE  AUTUMN. 

BY   THE    AUTHOR    OF    THE    DOMESTIC    GARDENER'S  MANUAL. 

It  appears  to  nie  that  the  observations  of  Noctura  in  the 
Desert,  (page  475,  No,  10.)  are  interesting,  and  call  for  early 
notice.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  nature  of  his  remarks  and  enqui- 
ries, for,  at  the  first  view  of  the  directions  which  he  refers  to,  he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  discover  apparent  contradiction. 

I  recollect  that,  when  I  first  perused  the  ahle  Treatise  on  Fruit 
Trees,  by  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  I  was  perplexed  and  staggered  by 
the  earnest  advice  therein  given,  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  leaves 
of  peach-trees  in  autumn.  I  could  not  conceive  how  an  author  could 
direct  the  amputation  of  those  organs  which  he  himself  had  pointed 
out  as  vitally  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  tree. 

To  render  horticultural  directions  entirely  useful  to  the  reader, 
writers,  could  they  spare  the  time,  ought  to  furnish  the  rational  of 
every  process  which  they  direct  to  be  performed ;  they  ought  also  to 
enter  into  a  philosophical  view  of  the  vegetable  structure,  and  of  the 
effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  every  given  operation ;  but  to  do 
this  ably,  would  recpiire  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  trouble.  The 
leaves  are  unquestionably  the  vital  organs  of  the  plants,  those  upon, 
and  in  which  the  Solar  light  exerts  its  primary  energy  ;  causing  the 
elaboration  of  the  sap,  the  transpiration  of  its  redundant  aqueous 
particles,  the  production  of  the  returning  proper  juice,  and  the  depo- 
sition of  the  several  colouring  matters :  their  structure,  as  I  hope 
ere  long  to  show,  is  most  peculiar  and  interesting ;  and  in  every- 
way prepared  to  effect  important  changes  in  the  vegetable  juices. 
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When  tlievefore  we  remove  a  sound,  healtliv  leaf,  we  deprive  the  plant 
of  one  of  those  organs  by  which  its  vital  functions  are  maintained. 

In  respect,  therefore,  to  the  first  observation  noticed  by  Noctura, 
"that  trees  receive  great  advantage  if  planted  with  their  leaves  on," 
it  is  true  to  the  letter,  that  if  a  young  tree  be  removed  in  September, 
when  the  leaves  retain  their  verdure,  //ts A  Jtbrous  roofs  ivill  be 
emitted ;  and  as  I  have  lately  seen,  these  leaves  may  even  remain 
firm  and  green  beyond  their  usual  period.  But  these  appearances 
are  dece])ti\'e,  in  as  much  as  regards  the  future  growth  of  the  }'Oung 
tree ;  for,  the  energy  of  the  plant  is  exerted  in  causing  the  protrusion 
of  fresh  Jibres ,  instead  of  causing  the  deposition  of  the  proper  juices 
in  and  among  the  vascular  cells  of  the  inner  bark  (Liber),  and  the 
sap-wood,  (Alburnum.)  Now,  Mr.  Knight  has  proved  that  a  jior- 
tion  of  the  true  sap  is  conveyed  through  the  channels  of  the  conver- 
gent i^rocesses  (formerly  termed  the  mp.dullary  rays)  into  the 
alburnum ;  and  the  deposition  thus  produced  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
chief  requisites  for  effecting  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood.  If 
then  the  reservoir  of  prepared  fluids  be  expended  in  the  protrusion 
of  roots  instead  of  being  hoarded  up  during  the  torpid  season,  the 
future  spring  growth  must  be  materially  injured. 

Trees  therefore  ought,  perhaps,  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the 
leaves  have  fallen ;  after  which  period,  I  doubt  much  ivhether  a 
single  Jibrous  root  is  ever  produced  till  the  early  spring  influences 
begin  to  prevail. 

The  agencv  of  the  leaves  in  ripening  the  fruit  is  another  con- 
sideration. During  the  blossoming  season,  and  until  the  fruit  has 
acquired  its  full  immature  growth,  the  leaves  are  essential  to  its 
progress ;  but  when  nothing  remains  to  be  effected  but  the  process 
of  maturation,  the  agency  of  light  is  jjerhaps  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. There  is  a  curious  and  most  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject  in  the  fort}- -sixth  number  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Phisique,  February,  1831,  by  M.  Couverchel.  It  was  read  before 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris  on  the  10th  of  May,  1830,  and 
contains  the  detail  of  a  vast  variety  of  interesting  experiments ; 
from  the  general  results  of  w^hich,  the  writer  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that,  the  process  of  maturation  may  be,  and  is,  perfectly 
effected  after  the  fruit  is  detached  from  the  tree.  I  venture  to 
transcribe  a  passage  from  the  original  Memoire,  as  it  is  found  in 
page  187. 

"La  maturation  des  fruits  a  pericarpes  charnus,  s'opere  par  la 
reaction  des  principes  qui  entrent  dans  leiu*  composition.  II  est  a 
presumcr,  comme  nous  1' avons  dit,  que  la  seve  s'acidefie  dans  son 
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passage  des  jeunes  branches  a  1'  ovaire,  pai-  suite,  de  la  decompo- 
sition de  1' eau,  et  de  la  fixation  de  I'oxigene.  Des  acides  sont  de 
consequence  formes,  favorises  par  Taction  de  la  clialeur;  ils  rea- 
gissent  sur  la  gelatine,  et  la  transforment  en  maliere,  sticree. 

"On  doit  distinguer  deux  eiDoques  dans  1' existence  du  fruit:  la 
premiere  qui  comprend  son  developpement  et  la  formation 
des  principes  qui  enti'ent  dans  sa  comjDOsition.  Dans  cette 
premiere  periode.  II  y  a  influence  dircete  et  necessaire  de  la 
plante  sur  le  fruit ;  son  action  sur  I'air  atmosplierique,  comme 
la  tres-bien  observe  M.  de  Saussure  est  la  meme  que  celle  q'exer- 
cent  les  feuilles;  sa  composition  presente  d'ailleurs  avec  celles-ci 
une  gi-and  e  analogie.  La  second  comprend  la  maturation,  pro- 
prement  dite  ;  elle  s'eflfectue  jiar  la  reaction  des  principes,  reaction 
que  favorise  la  cballeur.  Dans  celle-ci  les  plienomenes  sont  com- 
plement indeiiendans  de  la  vegetation;  le  fruit  eprouve,  par  suite 
de  sa  composition,  de  la  part  de  la  cbaleur  et  de  1'  air  (ce  dernier 
considere  seulement  comme  milieu,)  une  action  qui  lui  fait  par- 
courir  les  differens  degres  de  la  maturation.  Cette  action  est 
purement  chimique,  et  la  preuve,  c'eist  que  la  plu^Dart  des  fruits 
miirissent  detaches  de  I'arbre." 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  of  your  subscribers  who  do  not  read 
French,  I  add  the  following  familiar  translation : — 

"The  maturation  of  fruits  with  fleshy  pericarps  (that  is,  seed- 
vessels,  such  as  those  of  the  apple,  pear,  apricot,  &c.)  is  effected  by 
the  re-action  of  the  elementary  principles,  which  enter  into  their 
composition.  It  may  be  presumed,  (as  we  have  said)  that  the  sap 
becomes  acidified  in  its  passage  from  the  young  branches  to  the 
ovary,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the  fixation 
of  the  oxygen.  Acids  consequently  are  formed,  the  formation  of 
which  is  promoted  by  the  action  of  heat.  These  (acids)  re-act 
upon  the  gelatine,  (of  the  pulp)  and  convert  it  into  sacharine  matter. 

"It  is  needful  to  distinguish  two  periods  in  the  existence  of  the 
fruit.  The  first,  that  which  comprises  its  development,  and  the 
formation  of  the  elementary  principles  (principes)  which  enter  into 
its  comjjosition.  In  this  first  period,  there  is  a  direct  and  necessary 
influence  exerted  by  the  plant  upon  the  fruit.  Its  action  (that  of 
the  fruit)  upon  atmospheric  air,  as  M.  de  Saussure  justly  remarked, 
is  the  same  as  that  exerted  by  the  leaves  ;  between  which  (that  is  to 
say,  between  the  fruit  and  the  leaves,)  there  exists  a  close  analogy. 
The  second  period  comprises  the  maturation  of  the  fruit,  properly 
so  called  ;  this  is  effected  by  the  re-action  of  its  constituent  elements 
(principes)  :  this  re-action  is  assisted  by  heat.     Herein,  the  several 
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phenomena  are  comijletely  independent  of  vegetation;  (that  is,  of 
the  principle  of  growth.)  "The  fruit,  as  a  necessary  result  of  its 
comjjosition,  is  acted  upon  by  heat,  and  of  atmospheric  air,  (the 
latter  however,  considered  solely  as  a  mean  or  medium,)  in  a  way 
which  forces  it  through  the  several  stages  of  maturation.  This 
action  is  entirely  chemical;  and  that  which  proves  its  reality  is  the 
fact  that,  the  greater  number  of  fruits  ripen  after  they  are  detached 
from  the  trees." 

This  ripening  after  separation  from  the  plants  is  familiarly  known 
to  most  orchardists  and  fruit  growers.  I  may  mention  the  melon 
as  a  particular  instance  :  this  fruit  will  become  perfectly  ripe,  if  cut 
long  before  it  aifords  the  slightest  odour.  Last  autumn  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  destroy  two  or  three  fine  melon  plants,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rank  ammoniacal  vapour  of  fermenting  hot  dung, 
placed  incautiously  too  near  them.  Several  melons  were  then  in  a 
state  of  growth;  that  of  course  was  aiTested,  because  the  plants 
perished,  and  slmvelled  to  the  very  roots ;  but  the  melons  still  went 
on  to  maturity.  With  one  of  them  however,  in  particular,  a  very 
small  fruit,  I  resolved  to  try  an  experiment,  in  order  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  maturing  process  might  be  carried,  although  the 
mother  plant  had  been  dead  for  weeks.  I  found  that  the  pulp  had 
acquired  its  proper  colour,  and  possessed  its  distinctive  aroma  to  a 
certain  extent.  This  was  not  all ;  for  as  the  seeds  were  sound  and 
plump,  I  thought  it  possible  that  they  might  vegetate ;  and  therefore 
sowed  them  all  in  a  shallow  box,  and  jjlaced  them  on  the  melonry. 
This  was  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  in  ten  days  almost  all 
the  young  plants  were  up.  They  grew  freely  till  the  damps  and 
chill  of  autumn  destroyed  them.  I  apprehend,  that  this  spontaneous 
maturing  process  is  effected  by  that  power  which  M.  Dutrochet 
styles  Endosmosis ;  and  that  in  the  instance  of  fruits,  it  is  excited 
by  electric  agency,  operating,  through  the  stimulus  of  light,  upon 
the  membraneous  covering  or  Epidumis  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
secondarily,  between  the  fluids  contained  in  the  cellular  pulp,  but 
separated  by  the  membraneous  tissue  of  the  cells.  The  effects  pro- 
duced, correspond  perhaps  closely  with,  and  follow  in  the  order  of, 
those  described  by  M.  Couverchel. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  that,  if  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  be  the  chief  object  of  the  gardener,  he  should 
by  all  means  abstain  from  cutting  it,  or  mutilating  a  single  leaf  of 
those  branches  that  he  intends  to  retain  as  bearers;  and  therefore, 
if  light  and  air  are  essentially  required  to  effect  the  due  ripening  of 
the  shoots,  they  should  be  admitted   by  the  timely  removal  of  all 
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otliers  that  are  supernumerary  and  ill  placed.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  maturation  of  the  pending  crop  of  fruit  be  the  main 
desideratum,  the  gardener  should  take  off  every  leaf  that  shall  hap- 
pen to  shade  a  full-grown  fruit,  hy  which  means  the  maturing  pro- 
cess may  be  considerably  promoted  and  accelerated. 
April  6,  1832. 

G.  I.  T. 


FLORICULTURE. 


ARTICLE  v.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   TIME  OF  THE  INTRODUC- 
TION   OF  THE  ORANGE    TREE    INTO  ENGLAND,  AND  THE 
PLANTING  IT  IN  THE  OPEN  GROUND.— Bv  J.  T. 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  not  quite  certain  at  what  time  the  orange  tree  was  first  culti- 
vated in  England,  the  Ilorttis  Kewcnses  places  it  before  1629;  but 
there  is  a  general  tradition  that  it  was  introduced  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  which  would  place  it  at  least  before  1603,  the  ^^ear  in 
which  she  died.  Among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest  orange 
trees  cultivated  in  this  country  were  those  planted  by  Sir  Francis 
Carevv,  at  his  seat  at  Beddington,  in  Sun-ey  ;  of  which  Lyson  gives 
the  following  account : — 

"When  Sir  Francis  Carew  became  possessed  of  the  inheritance 
of  his  ancestors,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father's  attainder, 
he  rebuilt  the  mansion-house  in  a  very  magnificent  manner,  and 
laid  out  the  gardens,  which  he  planted  with  choice  fruit  trees ;  in 
the  cultivation  of  which  he  took  great  delight,  and  spared  no  expense 
in  procuring  them  from  foreign  countries.  The  first  orange  trees 
seen  in  England  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  liim.  Aubrey 
says  they  w-ere  brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  Francis  Carew ;  but  the 
Editor  of  the  Biographia,  speaking  from  tradition  preserved  in  the 
family,  tells  us,  they  were  raised  from  seeds  of  the  first  oranges 
which  were  imported  into  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
married  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throkmorton  :  the 
trees  Avere  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  were  preserved  in  the 
winter  by  a  moveable  shed;  they  flourished  for  about  a  centm-y  and 
a  half,  being  destroyed  by  the  hard  frost  of  1739 — 40."* 

The  account  given  of  these  same  trees  in  the  celebrated  Peter 
*  Lyson's  Environs  of  London,  vol.  i.  page  5(>. 
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Collinson'sMSS  notes  in  his  copy  of  Miller's  Gardener  sDictionary, 
which  were  puhlished  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  in  the  Linnean 
Society  Transactions,  vol.  x.  there  is  some  difference,  and  I  think, 
some  errors  corrected  in  the  foregoing  account  of  Lyson's.  Mr. 
CoUinson's  note  is  as  follows  : — 

"  From  my  nephew,  Thomas  CoUinson's  Journal  of  his  Travels, 

1754.     In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  anno the  first  orange 

and  lemon  trees  were  introduced  into  England  by  two  curious 
gentlemen,  one  of  them  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  at  Beddington,  near 
Croydon,  Surrey,  these  orange  trees  were  planted  in  the  natural 
ground.  Against  winter  an  artificial  covering  was  raised  for  their 
protection.  I  have  seen  them  some  years  ago  in  great  perfection. 
But  this  apparatus  going  to  decay,  without  due  consideration  a 
green-house  of  brick-work  was  built  all  round  them,  and  left  on  the 
top  uncovered  in  the  summer.  I  visited  them  a  year  or  two  after 
in  their  new  habitation,  and  to  my  gi'eat  concern,  found  some  dying, 
and  all  declining;  for  although  there  were  windows  on  the  south 
side,  they  did  not  thrive  in  their  confinement ;  but  being  kept  damp 
with  the  rains,  and  wanting  a  free,  airy,  full  sun  all  the  growing 
months  of  summer,  they  languished,  and  at  last  died. 

"  A  better  fate  has  hitherto  attended  the  other  line  parcel  of 
orange  trees,  &c.  brought  over  at  the  same  time  by  Sir  Robert 
Mansell,  at  IMargam,  (late  Lord  Mansell's,  now  Mr.  Talbots',)  called 
Kingsey- castle,  in  the  road  from  Cowbridge  to  Swansea,  in  South 
Wales.  My  nephew  counted  eighty  trees  of  citron,  limes,  biu*ga- 
mots,  Seville  and  china  orange  trees,  planted  in  great  cases  all  ranged 
in  a  row  before  the  green-house ;  this  is  the  finest  sight  of  its  kind 
in  England.  He  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  some  cf  them  :  a 
china  orange  tree  measured  in  the  extent  of  its  branches  fouiteen 
feet ;  a  Seville  orange  tree  was  fourteen  feet  high,  the  case  included, 
and  the  stem  twenty-one  inches  round :  a  china  orange  tree  twenty- 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  girth. 

"July  llth,  1777.  I  visited  the  orangery  atMargam  in  the  year 
1766,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas,  of  Eglwys  Nynugt,  in 
that  neighbourhood,  a  very  sensible  and  attentive  man,  who  told  me 
that  the  orange  trees,  &c.  were  intended  as  a  present  from  the  king 
of  Spain  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  and  that  the  vessel  in  which  they 
were  shipped  being  taken  in  the  channel,  the  trees  were  made  a 
present  of  to  Sir  R.  Mansell."* 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  vessel  mentioned  might  have  been  taken  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  so  much  employed  against  the  Spaniards  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign;  and  the  orange  trees  divided  between  the  Carew  and^^ansell's  families. 
VOL.    I.    NO.     12.  3  X 
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I  have  made  the  foregoing  extracts  not  merely  in  reference  to  the 
date  of  the  first  introduction  of  orange  trees  into  this  country,  and 
the  length  of  time  which  they  lived — both  subjects  in  themselves  of 
interest,  but  mor*  to  bring  before  your  readers  the  mode  of  culti- 
vating them  in  the  open  ground  as  ornamental  trees,  as  practised  by 
Sir  F.  Carew ;  which  aiJpears  to  me  might,  on  many  occasions,  be 
adopted  with  much  advantage,  and  those  beautiful  trees  introduced 
into  pleasure  grounds  with  ease  and  little  expense  ;  moveable  cases 
might  be  formed  to  cover  them  of  cheap  materials  which  would 
preserve  them  during  the  winter.  The  orange  ti'ee,  like  many  other 
evergreens,  requires,  I  think,  very  little  either  of  light  or  air  during 
the  depth  of  winter ;  in  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  would  observe, 
that  the  finest  orange  trees  T  have  ever  met  with  have  been  those 
kept  during  the  winter  in  the  old  kinds  of  Green-houses,  with  no 
light  at  top,  and  only  windows  in  the  front.  Miller,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary makes  the  following  obsei-vation :  "  Of  late  years,  there  have 
been  mariy  orange  trees  planted  against  walls,  and  frames  of  glass 
made  to  fix  over  them  in  winter;  and  some  curious  persons  have 
planted  them  in  the  full  ground,  and  erected  moveable  covers  to 
put  over  them  in  winter,  which  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  all  taken 
away  in  summer.  When  these  have  been  well  executed,  the  trees 
have  made  great  progress  in  their  growth,  and  produced  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  fruit,  which  have  rijDened  so  much  as  to  be  ex- 
tremely good  for  eating."  Miller  goes  on  to  recommend  planting  of 
orange  trees  against  hot  walls,  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit ;  but  as  his 
book  is  of  such  easy  access,  and  my  jjresent  purpose  only  being  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  planting  of  them  in  the  open  ground  as 
ornamental  trees,  I  shall  not  take  up  more  of  vour  useful  pages  by  a 
long  extract. 

The  improvement  of  horticulture  has,  of  late  years,  been  rapid 
and  great,  far  beyond  that  of  any  former  period ;  but  it  is  always 
desirable,  when  we  are  advancing  quickly,  sometimes  to  look  back 
to  observe,  lest  we  leave  behind  neglected  objects  of  real  value  :  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  early  practice  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  tree. 

I  was  some  years  ago  told  of  two  very  fine  orange  trees  growing 
in  the  open  ground  in  South  Wales ;  but  the  name  of  the  place  has 
escaped  my  memory.  If  any  of  your  readers  should  know  of  any 
instance  in  which  they  have  succeeded,  it  would,  I  think,  be  gene- 
rally interesting  if  communicated. 

T  am  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  T. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  SALVIA  SPLENDENS. 
BY    G.    A.    L. 

The  observations  of  your  correspondent  Sage,  p,  437,  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Salvia  Splendens,  may  be  useful  to  individuals  pos- 
sessing large  hot-houses ;  but  can  be  of  no  service  to  those  who, 
having  only  the  convenience  of  a  gi'een-house  or  conservatory,  are 
yet  desirous  of  growing  and  flowering  this  fine  plant,  I  will  there- 
fore subjoin  a  few  directions,  by  which  the  wishes  of  this  last  class 
of  persons  may  be  easily  and  readily  accompUshed. 

Your  coiTespondent  recommends  plants  from  four  to  eight  feet 
high ;  and  to  obtain  this  object,  he  strikes  his  plants  in  the  middle 
of  March,  and  throughout  the  summer  keeps  them  in  the  heat  of 
the  hot-house.  Now  it  strikes  me,  that  the  neglect  into  which  this 
Salvia  has  of  late  fallen,  is  attributable  to  the  size  which  the  plants 
attain  when  propagated  so  early  in  the  year,  and  afterwards  heated 
in  the  way  advised  by  Sage.  For,  if  the  cultivator  is  desirous  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  so  large,  and  therefore  confines  them 
at  the  roots,  they  grow  tall,  straggling,  and  unsightly,  and  moreover 
will  seldom  flower.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  large  plants,  and 
to  obtain  handsome  flowering  ones,  put  in  the  cuttings  about  the 
third  week  in  August,  place  them  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  or  in  the 
green-house,  (they  do  not  require  to  be  covered  with  hand  or  bell 
glasses)  and  after  they  have  struck  root,  which  will  be  in  about  a 
fortnight ;  pot  them  off  into  forty-eight  sized  pots,  using  any  rich 
light  soil ;  afterwards  keep  them  in  the  green-house,  and  when  about 
six  inches  high,  nip  off  their  tops,  they  will  soon  shoot  out  again, 
and  will  come  into  flower  in  October,  at  which  time  they  will  be 
about  two  feet  high,  and  will  continue  in  full  bloom  till  December, 
The  S.  Splendens  cannot  be  preserved  through  the  winter  in  the 
temperature  of  the  green-house ;  therefore,  after  the  plants  have  done 
flowering,  throw  them  away,  unless  you  have  the  means  of  saving 
two  or  three  to  serve  for  stocks  next  season  ;  otherwise  you  must 
depend  for  cuttings  on  your  more  fortunately  situated  friends. 

To  Sage,  individually,  I  would  say,  that  he  may  grow  large  plants 
of  the  S.  Splendens  with  much  less  trouble,  by  the  following  plan, 
than  by  the  one  he  at  present  practices.  Let  him  strike  his  cuttings 
in  March,  pot  them  off,  place  them  in  the  green-house,  harden  them 
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to  the  air  bv  degrees,  and  when  all  danger  from  frost  has  passed, 
plant  them  in  the  open  ground.  As  soon  as  the  flower  buds  appear, 
the  plants  must  be  taken  up  with  as  large  a  ball  as  possible,  and 
planted  in  a  pot  or  tub  of  a  corresponding  size.  They  must  then  be 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  returned  into  the  hot  or  green-house, 
where  they  will  soon  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  transplanting, 
and  will  flower  beautifully  and  abundantly.  These  plants  will  be 
about  five  feet  high  and  proportionately  bushy  ;  indeed  the  S.  Splen- 
dens,  when  treated  in  this  manner,  assumes  a  regular  and  handsome 
habit,  which  I  fear  is  not  often  the  case  when  treated  in  the  way 
recommended  by  Sage. 

In  a  wann  summer  and  autumn  the  S.  Splendens  will  flower  very 
beautifully,  if  planted  on  the  open  border. 

A  Young  Amateur, 
G.  A.  S. 

April  ]l/h,  1832. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  THE  CI  LTURE  OF  THE  ORANGE, 
BY  MR.  W.  GREY, 

lieaiifront -Gardens,  near  He.rham,  Korlhuniherhind. 

I  BEG  to  send  you  the  result  of  the  culture  of  our  orange  trees  at 
this  place.  My  employer  bought  several  that  were  newly  imported 
from  Portugal  and  Spain ;  he  has  taken  great  interest  in  their  cul- 
tivation, and  has  been  at  more  trouble  with  them  than  Avas  ccndu- 
sive  to  their  health.  They  w-ere  in  tubs  eighteen  inches  diameter, 
he  frequently  stirred  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  tubs,  (which 
broke  the  young  fibres,)  and  gave  them  a  great  quantity  of  water 
at  all  seasons,  until  the  soil  became  sodden  and  the  trees  sickly. 
They  were  then  removed  from  the  green-house  to  a  vinery,  where 
they  lost  all  their  leaves;  this  was  in  the  winter  of  1830 — 31. 
They  were  then  turned  over  to  my  management,  when  I  considered 
myself  placed  in  a  similar  situation  to  a  physician  who  is  called  in 
when  the  disease  appears  incurable.  I  let  them  stand  in  that  de- 
plorable condition  all  winter,  and  in  the  month  of  March  I  turned 
them  out  of  the  tubs,  ♦and  put  them  in  pots  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  (the  trees  were  four  feet  high.)  I  used'turf  soil  where 
sheep  were  folded   at  niglit,  whicli   had  been   previously   prepared 
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some  months  before  for  piues,  to  this  I  put  a  third  part  of  decayed 
leaves,  I  placed  a  handful  of  broken  potsherds  at  the  bottom  of  each 
pot  to  give  a  good  drainage ;  water  being  allowed  to  stagnate,  it 
soon  destroys  the  health  of  the  plant.  Orange  trees  like  a  humid 
atmosphere.  The  trunks  of  those  under  my  care  were  dry,  and  had, 
what  gardeners  term,  a  hide-bound  appearance,  which  is  the  case 
with  all  imported  from  abroad  that  I  ever  saw;  to  remedy  this,  I 
tied  damp  moss  round  all  the  trunks  from  the  surface  of  the  pots  up 
to  the  branches,  and  cut  in  the  young  wood  to  two  or  three  eyes  ;  I 
then  set  them  in  a  viner\%  in  which  the  temperature  was  about  sixty 
degrees.  The  moss  round  their  stems  I  kept  constantly  damp  by 
syringing  it  every  morning ;  by  these  means,  together  with  occa- 
sionally steaming  the  house,  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  observing 
the  trees  prosper,  and  by  the  end  of  July  they  had  made  a  quantity 
of  fine  young  shoots :  I  then  removed  them  to  the  green-house, 
where  they  matured  their  wood,  where  they  still  remain,  in  as  good 
health  as  I  could  wish,  and  several  of  them  finely  in  bloom  at  this 
time. 

I  do  not  admire  the  practice  of  purchasing  imported  orange  trees, 
for  after  all  trouble  and  expense,  they  often  become  sickly,  disappoint 
the  proprietor,  and  cast  reflection  on  the  judgment  of  the  practical 
gardener.  If  strong,  healthy  orange  trees  are  wished,  the  best  plan 
I  know  of  is  to  raise  the  stock  from  seeds,  and  graft  or  bud  them 
when  two  or  three  years  old ;  these  will  be  found  more  hardy  and 
suitable  to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain.  When  I  was  gardener  to 
Sir  Charles  Monck,  Bart,  at  Belsay  Castle,  he  had  a  number  of 
trees  of  his  own  raising,  which  were  strong,  fruitful  trees. 

William  Grey. 

Alarch  21th,  1832. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  AND    PROPAGATION    OF  THE  VERBENA    TRI- 

PHY'LLA,  OR  ALOYSIA  CITRIODO'RA,  (out  of    doors.) 

By  a  Novice. 

Your  correspondent  Suffolk,  page  473,  wishes  for  some  of  your 
readers  to  acquaint  him  with  the  culture  of  the  verbena  out  of  doors, 
together  with  its  propagation.  And  as  they  are  both  verv  simple, 
I,  who  am  but  a  novice,  can  j^erhaps  give  him  a  little  infoima- 
tion  on  the  subject.  In  a  midland  county  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure   of    seeing    the    plant    grown    nearly    to  the  size   of  a  large 
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gooseberry  bush  in  the  open  border;  the  soil  was  a  light  sandy 
loam,  and  the  plant  sheltered  from  the  north  and  north-west  winds 
by  a  sandy  rock,  and  from  the  east  by  a  quick -hedge;  it  required 
no  more  protection  in  winter  than  simply  mulching  for  a  foot  or 
two  round  the  roots,  unless  the  frost  was  very  intense,  and  then  a 
few  stakes  jiut  round,  and  a  mat  thrown  over  was  always  found  suf- 
ficient ;  but  I  should  recommend  them  to  be  placed  against  a  south 
wall,  where  they  could  be  more  easily  preserved  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  during  the  winter  months,  by  nailing  a  mat  against 
it ;  and  every  spring,  just  before  nature  begins  to  show  an  inclina- 
tion to  push  her  buds,  cut  down  the  last  summer's  wood  to  three  or 
at  most  four  eyes;  by  so  doing  your  coiTCSiJondent  will  keep  the 
plants  within  due  bounds  for  many  years>  and  at  the  same  time 
would  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  young  wood  either  for  pro- 
pagation, or  to  give  every  week,  throughout  the  summer,  to  all  the 
fair  sex  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  sprig  for  a 
nosegay  of  that  most  delicious  and  grateful  smelling  plantj  the 
verbena  triphy'lla. 

The  mode  of  propagation  is  this;  when  the  young  shoots  are 
grown  about  three,  and  not  on  any  occasion  more  than  four  jointSj 
they  may  be  slipt  off  from  the  places  where  they  first  started,  take 
off  the  leaves  half  way  up  or  more,  then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  a 
section  straight  across  just  at  or  belovV  the  bottom  joint;  plant  them 
in  pots  filled  with  equal  parts  of  light  loam,  peat,  and  sand  sifted 
fine ;  a  small  bell  glass  put  over  them,  and  the  pots  placed  in  the 
front  of  a  cucumber  or  melon  frame,  will  greatly  facilitate  their 
striking  ;  but  if  a  frame  is  not  convenient,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
gi'ow  equally  as  well  on  the  open  border  in  the  summer,  covered 
with  either  a  bell  or  a  common  hand-glass,  so  as  to  keep  them  air 
tight,  in  either  situation,  they  will  require  shading  in  sunny  wea- 
ther, from  ten  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  for  the 
first  week,  and  afterwards  gradually  giving  them  more  sun  every 
day  as  you  find  they  will  bear  it  until  they  have  struck  root. 

If  Suffolk  follows  these  directions,  I  anticipate,  when  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  his  part  of  the  country,  although  it  may  be 
during  the  most  sultry  and  exhausting  heats  of  summer,  I  shall 
find  the  air  partaking  of  an  enlivening  fragrance,  by  its  copious 
impregnation  with  the  delightful  exhalations  of  the  verbena^ 

A  Novice. 

April  I8th,  1832. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

ON  A  MODE  OF  PROPAGATING  THE  CALA'MPELUS,  (SCA'BER) 
OR,  kcremoca'rpus  (sca'ber.) 

In  the  montli  of  January,  place  an  old  plant  in  a  vinery  or  hot-bed 
so  as  to  get  it  to  break ;  when  the  shoots  are  about  three  inches  long 
take  them  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  being  careful  to  take  a  small 
piece  of  the  old  bark  with  the  cuttings,  and  plant  them  in  hght 
vegetable  mould  and  sand  under  glasses ;  they  will  quickly  strike 
root,  and  in  a  month  will  be  fit  for  potting ;  the  composition  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  rotten  dung,  leaf  mould,  and  loam.  Plants 
raised  this  way  from  cuttings  will  flower  well  the  first  year,  when 
those  raised  from  seed  will  not  blossom  till  the  second  year.  In 
raising  from  seed,  it  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  placed  in 
the  green-house ;  the  plants  will  be  fit  for  potting  in  the  spring. 

C.  G. 


ARTICLE  X. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  ROSES.— Br  I.  T. 
In  the  many  excellent  observations,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  rose, 
which  have  appeared  in  your  Register  and  other  works  on  horticul- 
ture, I  have  frequently  observed  that  the  rules,  though  most  excel- 
lent in  themselves,  as  applied  to  many  species  of  roses,  have  usually 
been  too  general,  and  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  considering 
most  species  as  requiring  the  same  modes  of  treatment,  while  the 
great  difference  in  the  habits,  nature,  places  and  manner  of  growth 
seem  to  me  to  point  out  imj)ortant  variations  in  the  soil,  situation, 
and  mode  of  cultivation  required  by  many  of  the  different  species. 
I  therefore  would  state  some  of  the  differences  and  places  of  growth, 
in  a  wild  state,  of  some  of  the  species,  and  the  variations  that  they 
seem  to  suggest  in  the  culture.  Though  plants  are  greatly  altered 
by  culture,  yet  they  generally  retain  a  considerable  bias  to  the  soil 
and  situation  for  which,  by  nature,  they  are  formed ;  and  it  is 
usually  within  a  certain  range  only,  of  what  I  would  call,  their 
natural  habits,  that  they  are  capable  of  improvement  by  cultivation. 
In  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  difference,  which  there  appears 
to  me,  to  be  among  some  of  the  species  of  roses,  I  shall,  to  make 
myself  better  understood,  separate  the  genus  into  five  divisions. 
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In  the  lirst  division  and  place  Rosa,  spinosissima  and  its  varieties, 
the  R.  lutea,  sulphurea,  and  chinamomea  which  from  their  slender 
shoots,  small  and  nnmerous  thorns,  and  fibrous  roots  growing  very 
near  the  siu'face  of  the  ground,  are  all>  I  believci  plants  in  their  wild 
state  growing  on  heaths  and  places  where  there  is  but  little  depth  of 
soil,  and  are  surrounded  only  by  plants  of  a  low  stature  ;  they  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  require  to  be  planted  in  an  aiiy  situation  and 
not  to  need  much  depth  or  strength  of  soil,  as  in  their  natural  places 
of  growth ;  they  are  exposed  to  the  browsing  of  cattle,  and  we  find 
them  to  bear  much  cutting  and  shortening  of  their  shoots. 

In  the  second  division,  I  include  the  numerous  varieties  of  Rosa 
provincialis,  centifolia,  gallica,  and  muscosa.  The  varieties  of 
these  species  are  so  numerous,  that  this  division  contains  the  great- 
est mnnber  as  well  as  many  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  ;  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  plants  which,  judging  from  their  manner  of  gi'owthj 
have  in  their  natural  situations  to  contend  with  high  grassesj  and 
other  strong  growing  perennial  plants ;  when  overpowered  by  these 
they,  as  it  were,  remove  by  sending  out  roots  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  which,  when  they  reach  a  more  airy  spot,  throw  up 
suckers,  these  exhaust  the  old  plant,  and  form  a  new  one  in  a  better 
situation ;  the  roots  of  this  division,  though  less  fibrous  than  those 
of  the  first,  yet  are  so  much  so,  and  grow  so  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  not  to  require  either  a  strong  or  deep  soil.  It  is  to  the 
roses  of  this  division  that  the  rules  usually  given  fov  the  cultivation 
of  roses  chiefly  apply ;  particularly  those  for  cutting  the  last  year 
shoots  to  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  removing  the  stems  when  three 
or  four  years  old. 

The  third  division  consists  of  Rosa  villosa,  rubiginosa,  moschsetaalba, 
damascena,  and  canina  :  the  roses  of  this  division  have  much  stronger 
roots  than  the  others,  and  strike  much  deeper  into  the  earth.  The 
place  of  their  growth  in  their  wild  state  is  among  large,  strong 
growing  shrubs  and  trees :  they  therefore  require  a  milch  stronger 
and  deeper  soil,  and  a  less  airy  situation  than  the  two  former  divi- 
sions. They  do  not  need,  nor  bear  so  much  jjruning  of  the  shoots ; 
indeed,  some  of  these  species  are  often  rendered  less  productive  oi 
flowers  for  a  year  or  two,  by  too  much  cutting,  and  the  main  stems 
of  some  of  them,  the  R.  villosa,  for  example,  will  send  out  good 
blooming  shoots  for  more  than  half  a  century>  with  only  a  moderate 
occasional  pruning  to  keep  the  plant  in  proper  form  and  bounds. 

The  fourth  division  consists  of  Rosa  arvensis,  sempervirens, 
RanksicE,  and  multifloi'a.  These  roses,  in  their  natural  state,  trail 
along  the  ground,   or  support  themselves  by  bushes  growing  near 
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them,  tliey  therefore  do  not  require  a  very  airy  situation ;  their 
roots  are  strong,  hut  not  so  strong  as  some  of  tliose  of  the  last  divi- 
sion, and  therefore  seem  to  require  rather  a  lighter  soil ;  they 
must  be  supported  or  nailed  against  a  wall. 

The  fifth  division  consists  of  Rosa  semperflorens  and  indica.  The 
sudden  and  rapid  way  in  which  these  roses  send  forth  their  shoots 
immmediately  on  a  change  from  cold  to  heat,  points  them  out  as 
growing  in  their  wild  state  on  mountains  covered  with  snow  a  part 
of  the  year,  and  like  other  natives  of  such  places,  with  rapidity, 
taking  advantage  of  an  interval  of  vvannth  to  grow  hloom  and  ripen 
their  seedv 

I  shall  be  highly  gi'atified  if  any  of  the  foregoing  observations 
should  tend  to  make  any  of  vour  readers  better  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  of  plants,  which  certainly 
consists  of  the  most  beautiful,  elegant,  and  lovely  flowers  in  existence, 
and  which  in  every  country,  where  they  will  grow,  are  universally 
esteemed. 

J.  T. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE    XL— ON    PRUNING    FOREST    TREEJil, 

COMMUNICATED    BY    MR.    WITHERS. 

As  SO  great  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  on  the  pruning  and  thinning 
of  Forest  Trees,  I  think  I  cannot  render  a  more  acceptable  service 
to  your  readers  than  to  communicate  the  opinions  of  my  venerable 
friend,  Mr.  Sandy,  on  this  important  subject.  *  This  gentleman 
superintended  the  planting  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land 
foV  Mr.  Coke-,  and  had  the  sole  care  of  the  trees  for  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  Under  his  judicious  management  these  planta- 
tions attained  a  growth,  and  are  now  yearly  producing  a  profit  scarcely 
equalled,  perhaps,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  by  any 
plantation  of  the  same  age  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Sandy's  opinions 
arCj  therefore,  the  result  of  long  and  successful  experience,  and  as 
such  are  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  all  planters. 

W.  Withers. 

Holt,  March  'Tth,  1832. 

*  This  letter  of  Mr.  Sandy's  Landscape  Gardens,  Wells,  Norfolk,  is  inserted  in 
the   Arborknltuml  Transactrons  of  Ireland. 
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TO  MR.  WITHERS,  HOLT. 
Dear  Sir, — 
As  you  expressed  a  wish  some  time  ago  that  I  would  give  you 
a  few  hints  on  pruning  trees,  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  comply 
with  your  request;  and  you  will  find  that  I  have  mentioned 
most  things  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  management  of  plan- 
tations. I  shall  suppose  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  that  the  plant- 
ing has  been  well  done. 

Plantations  want  pruning  verj'  soon  after  they  are  made,  if  heading 
down  may  be  so  called.  Trees  from  two  to  four  years  old  are  in 
general  the  best  to  plant.  After  they  have  been  planted  one  or  two 
years,  many  of  them  will  be  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  not  have  a 
leading  shoot ;  such  trees  should  be  cut  down  with  a  knife  close  to 
the  ground,  particularly  oak,  Spanish  chesnut,  ash,  elm,  and  many 
others.  Beech  is  rather  an  exception.  If  the  plantation  is  properly 
managed,  in  three,  or  at  most  four  years  old,  it  must  be  attended  to 
again.  Those  trees  which  were  cut  down  nmst  have  all  the  shoots 
taken  oflat  the  ground  but  one,  which  is  now  left  to  be  the  tree ;  and 
some  more  bad  growing  ones  perhaps  had  better  be  cut  do^Yn.  The 
others  which  are  not  cut  down,  may  want  a  branch  or  two  shortening, 
or  a  few  taking  close  off,  and  the  hazel,  (if  any)  cut  close  to  the 
ground.  The  nurse  trees,  larch,  birch,  poplar,  or  whatever  kinds 
they  may  be,  must  not  be  suffered  to  whip  or  damage  those  intended 
to  stand  for  timber,  but  their  branches  must  be  shortened  or  taken 
off  close,  without  regard  to  over  pruning  them,  as  they  may  be  doing 
mischief  to  the  others.  This  method  may  be  continued  another  year 
or  two,  as  the  ])lantation  may  hajipen  to  tlrrive.  When  the  trees  are 
grown  so  close  that  they  meet  together,  and  no  weeds  are  likely  to 
form  a  turf  under  them  in  future,  some  of  the  nurse  trees  must  be 
taken  out;  but  only  those  which  cannot  be  kept  by  pruning  from  doing 
damage  to  the  principal  trees,  and  it  matters  not  how  much  they  are 
cut  away  rather  than  take  them  down.  Every  two  years  at  least  the 
plantation  must  be  gone  over  in  this  manner  with  the  nui'ses,  and  the 
trees  to  remain  will  want  attention  as  to  pruning.  One  leading  shoot 
must  only  be  left,  and  a  few  of  the  lower  branches  may  be  taken  off; 
but  be  sure  to  leave  a  good  head,  as  over  pruning  when  young  is  a 
bad  mode  of  treatment. 

All  small  branches  should  be  taken  off  with  the  knife  ;  but  those 
too  large  for  the  knife  the  saw  should  be  used,  and  in  both  cases  quite 
close  to  the  SMelling  produced  on^them,  but  by  no  means  to  injure  that 
part,  as  it  only  increases  the  size  of  the  wound,  and  it  will  be  a 
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longer  time  in   barliing  over.      The  Averuncator,    (tig.   94.)   is  a 

useful  instrument  for  cut-  94 

ting  off  the  branches  high 

from  the  ground,  such  as 

double   leaders.   Sec.  and 

other  branches  rather  too 

large  for  the  knife,  when 

done  in  proper  time. 

Before  all  the  nurses 
are  taken  away,  some  of  the  timber  trees  will  want  thinning.  They 
should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground  smoothly,  and  by  a  stroke  upwards, 
as  they  are  expected  to  produce  underwood.  As  the  timber  trees 
grow,  ihey  will  want  going  over  every  two  or  three  years,  both  for 
thinning  and  pruning.  The  best  of  them  should  be  relieved  by 
felling  on  one  side  now,  and  the  next  thinning  on  the  other,  as  the 
tops  interfere  with  their  neighbours ;  after  which  some  of  the  lower 
branches  should  be  taken  off  to  forai  a  stem :  and  if  any  are  yet 
double  headed  that  should  also  be  attended  to,  but  as  they  get  older 
they  will  seldom  do  so,  and  by  all  means  prune  with  moderation^ 
(The  Locust  or  Acacia  recommended  by  Mr.  Cobbett  wants  particu- 
lar attention  as  to  pruning  when  yomig,  as  it  is  apt  to  throw  out  sev- 
eral large  branches ;  these  being  taken  off  in  time,  it  will  fonn  a 
good  timber  tree  in  a  plantation.)  As  the  trees  gTow  to  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  they  must  be  thinned  and  pruned  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  but  by  no  means  thin  the  heads  as  recommended  by  some  au- 
thors, but  leave  them  to  their  natural  form  of  growth,  except  taking 
off  lower  branches  to  fonn  a  stem.  When  they  get  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high,  and  upwards,  they  Mill  want  the  lower  branches 
taking  off,  whose  leaves  get  sickly,  and  have  little  gi'owth  in  them,  as 
by  leaving  them  on  longer,  the  knot  in  the  timber  will  be  larger. 
Their  stems  will  now  be  half  their  height  or  more. 

In  thining  by  all  means  attend  to  the  underwood,  so  that  the  plan- 
tation^ be  not  blown  through  by  the  wind,  for  being  thin  below  is  one 
of  the  worst  cases  of  bad  management,  and  must  be  guarded  against 
by  not  leaving  the  principal  trees  too  thick.  When  trees  are  much 
waved  about  by  the  wind  they  shew  gTeat  neglect  in  foimer  thinnings ; 
and  the  whipping  of  tops  in  windy  weather,  particularly  in  the  spring, 
is  exceedingly  injurious,  and  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  remedied  by  fu- 
ture thinning.  The  best  way  is,  if  they  be  ash,  chesnut,  or  any  trees 
that  shoot  well  from  the  ground,  to  take  them  close  down. 

In  pruning  plantations  that  are  growing  Tip,  say  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  be  very  careful  not  to  take  too  many  branches  off  the  out- 
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side  trees,  a  business  scarcely  ever  attended  to;  for  by  priming  tbeni 
higb  a  jjlantation  looks  tbin  and  poor  at  a  distance,  and  the  cold  is 
let  more  into  the  interior. 

There  is  a  method  of  pruning  still  practised  by  some  persons,  of 
leaving  a  foot  or  more  of  the  branch  on  the  tree  to  die  and  rot  off, 
which,  if  only  an  inch  in  diameter,  may  take  several  years  to  accom- 
plish, during  which  time  the  stem  increases,  and  when  the  stumi) 
falls  down  a  hole  is  left  as  deep  as  the  tree  has  grown  since  the  snag- 
ging, which  hole  must  have  time  to  fill  up  after  the  rotten  branch  is 
gone.  The  healing  of  the  Avound  is  consequently  delayed,  and  the 
defect  in  the  timber  greater. 

Instead  of  taking  off  a  large  branch  by  the  stem,  a  great  part  of  it 
may  be  cut  off  at  a  distance  from  it,  leaving  a  small  side  branch  to 
draw  the  sap  and  keep  it  alive,  which  is  better  than  leaving  a  snag ; 
but  this  method  should  seldom  be  jiractised,  being  only  the  result  of 
former  bad  management. 

In  pruning  young  plantations  the  first  or  second  time,  branches 
may  be  frequently  shortened  or  cut  in,  and  it  is  often  better  than 
taking  the  whole  ofi'  quits  close. 

In  cutting  down  the  underwood  in  plantations,  not  more  than  half 
the  width  of  the  plantation  should  be  done  at  one  time,  the  other  half 
standing  two  or  three  years  longer ;  and  in  future  cuttings  down, 
some  of  the  stools  may  be  trained  as  wavers  or  undertrees,  to  fill  up 
\\here  there  is  room  under  the  principal  tress  and  above  the  under- 
wood ;  by  which  means  the  plantation  will  be  thick  in  the  middle  as 
well  as  at  the  bottom,  and  not  be  blown  through  by  the  winds.  Also 
if  the  plantation  is  narrow,  and  there  is  a  strong  hedge,  it  should  be 
left  for  shelter,  till  the  underwood  has  grown  a  year  or  two ;  but  we 
frequently  see  both  cut  at  the  same  time. 

Where  plantations,  generally  called  clumps,  are  wanted  for  orna- 
ment, and  are  intended  to  be  open  groves  when  they  are  old  "enough 
not  to  be  hurt  by  cattle,  the  principal  trees  must  be  left  thinner  than 
in  woods,  and  allowed  to  form  rather  larger  heads ;  so  that  when  they 
are  thrown  open  to  the  lawn  they  will  not  feel  the  want  of  shelter  so 
much,  and  be  more  beautiful  to  stand  alone.  The  underwood  may 
also  be  thinned  by  degrees,  and  some  even  left  till  the  fence  is  taken 
away. 

The  stem  of  a  tree  always  increases  according  to  the  size  of  the 
head  as  every  healthy  branch  contributes  to  its  growth.  A  tree  but 
little  2:)runed,  and  standing  singly,  will  have  a  large  head  and  short 
stem ;  and  that  stem  will  increase  in  size  very  fast,  but  not  be  so 
\Hluablc  from  its  deficiency  in  length  of  stem.     The  branches  will  be 
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large,  and  have  much  small  crooked  timber  divided  among  them.  A 
tree  standing  in  a  plantation  follows  the  same  law  of  nature,  but  by 
judicious  thinning  and  pruning  will  form  a  stem  of  considerable 
length,  while  in  a  good  growing  state,  'care,  therefoi'c  must  be  taken 
at  all  times  to  have  a  good  head,  if  you  mean  to  have  stem,  and  when 
you  have  length  of  stem  the  head  cannot  be  too  large.  Thus  the 
fewer  trees  you  have  on  an  acre  of  land  the  better,  if  the  tops  cover 
all  the  ground ;  for  the  timber  will  certainly  be  of  larger  dimensions, 
and  consequently  the  more  valuable.  In  plantations  grown  to  limber 
size,  a  tree  that  will  square  a  foot  is  of  considerable  more  value  than 
four  that  square  six  inches  each,  as  every  cai-penter  can  tell.  And 
now  we  are  mentioning  timber,  let  us  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
gi-owing  of  it.  Some  great  authors  tell  us  that  timber  cannot  be 
good  if  raised  anv  wav  bv  cultivation  and  maimring,  and  that  every 
method  employed  must  be  as  near  nature  as  possible  to  make  it 
valuable  ;  but  if  the  experiments  made  by  practical  men  may  be  dc- 
])ended  upon,  timber  that  has  grown  the  fastest  is  the  strongest  and 
best.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  land  intended  for  planting,  (if  not 
very  rich)  may  be  trenched  and  manured  according  to  garden  prac- 
tice for  a  common  crop,  such  as  potatoes  and  turnips. 

I  have  thus  put  together  the  methods  I  have  followed  in  pruning 
plantations  for  many  years.  They  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  you 
at  present,  as  your  plantations  are  under  excellent  management ;  but 
they  are  yet  voung,  and  as  my  experience  is  of  earlier  date  than 
vours,  pei'haps  as  thev  get  older,  some  of  my  hints  maybe  of  service 
to  you, 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

John  Sandys, 

^Ydh,  Becemher  Zrd.  1829. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ARTICLE  XII.— DOCTRINE  OF  SPONTANEANS  DISPROVED. 

BY  AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY   OF  M.  CHRENBERG. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  living  natu- 
ralists and  physiologists,  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  spontaneant  gene- 
ration, chiefly  because  they  could  not  discover  that  microscopic  ani- 
malcules, or  monads  as  the}'  called  them,  are  produced  from  parents. 
Being,  thei'efore,  unable  to  discover  this,   they  forthwith  concluded 
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that  monads  are  not  produced  from  parents,  but  by  some  process  of 
chemistry  or  they  kno.w  not  what.  Now  M.  Chrenberg  has  disco- 
covered  that  these  monads  do  spring  from  parents,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  lai'ger  animals.  The  following  is  Baron  Cuvier's  report  of  the 
discovery : 

"The  work  which  M.  Hiunboldt  presented  to  the  academy,  on 
the  part  of  its  author,  M.  Chrenberg,  and  which  treats  upon  animal- 
cules known  under  the  name  of  microscopic  and  infusoria  is  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  zoology.  Not  only  has  M.  Chrenberg  made 
many  observations  respecting  these  animalcules  during  his  travels 
into  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  determined  European  species,  which  are 
also  found  in  those  distant  regions — not  only  has  he  established  new 
methodical  distributions  in  this  remarkable  class,  and  added  numer- 
ous new  species,  but  he  has  effected  a  discovery  which  must  produce 
a  gi-eat  change  in  the  ideas  previously  entertained  respecting  their 
organization.  On  tinging  water,  inhabited  by  these  animals,  with 
unadulterated  organic  colouring  matters,  such  as  indigo,  carmine, 
sap-green,  he  was  enabled  to  render  their  alimentary  canal  distinctly 
visible,  and  ascertained  that  not  a  single  species  is  supported  by  the 
intus-susception  of  its  surfae,  but  that  all  have  an  intestinal  canal  ex- 
ceedingly complicated,  convoluted,  and  furnished  with  stomachs  and 
sometimes  very  numerous  coeca.  In  some  he  perceived  special  or- 
gans of  propagation,  and  traces,  likewise,  of  a  nervous  and  muscular 
system.  Naturalists  had  already  admitted  the  existence  of  interior 
organs,  and  particularly  a  stomach,  in  the  largest  sized  animals  of  this 
class,  as  for  example  in  the  wheel  animalcule,  (rotifere;)  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  one  before  M.  Chrenberg,  ever  doubted  the  exis- 
tence of  a  digestive  canal,  and  stomachs  in  those  species,  which  ai'e 
simply  regarded  as  homogeneous  and  gelatinous  amongst  those 
monads,  of  which  many  thousands  are  contained  in  a  drop  of  water. 
This  discovery  entirely  changes  received  opinions,  and  demolishes 
many  systems  ;  and  is  one  of  those  discoveries  which  fonn  a  remark- 
able epoch  in  scientific  researches. — Annales  des  sciences  JVaturelles 
pour  JVovr.  1831. 

.J.  R, 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

ON  THE  BRITISH  BIRDS,  TERMED  WARBLERS, 

(SYLVIA    SCOPOLI.) 

(By  James  Rcnnle,  M.  A.  Professor  of  Zoolocjy,  Kimfs  College  London.) 

I^PON  the  obvious  principle  of  convenience,  leaving"  out  of  consi- 
deration the  debatable  ground  of  artificial  and  natural  systems,  I 
think  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  linnaean  genus  notacilla  with  its 
193  species,  and  Latham's  genus  Sylvia,  with  its  298  species,  are 
more  likely  to  puzzle  a  naturalist  than  to  facilitate  his  investigations. 
The  logic  of  the  framers  of  these  genera  is  also  more  than  question- 
able, when  we  know  that  not  two-thirds  of  the  linnaean  notorcillae 
wag  their  tails,  as  the  term  implies,  and  many  of  the  Sylvia  are 
never  seen  near  a  wood.  Although  I  have  very  small  skill  in  this 
sort  of  manufacture,  or  little  time  or  inclination  to  engage  in  it,  I 
have  for  my  own  convenience,  endeavoured  to  extricate  some  of  our 
more  interesting  British  birds  from  the  confusion  into  which  they 
have  been  thus  thrown  by  those  who  make  high  jjretensions  to  order 
and  system.  I  found  my  distinctions  as  much  on  food  and  habits 
as  on  form  and  colour,  and  I  have  not  selected  names  implying  a  pal- 
pable Hibernism,  such  as  Phoenicura  (literally  "  Red-tail")  recently 
proposed  as  a  genus  to  include  the  Red-breast,  which  has  no  red  on 
the  tail ! ! !  I  think  the  term  Sylvia  ought  to  be  abolished  as  only 
serving  to  perpetuate  confusion.  In  my  manuscript  then  the  birds 
in  question  stand  thus  : 


PHILOMELA. 

Nightingale, — P.  Luscinia. 
Blackcap. — P.  AtricapiUa. 
Fauvette. — P.  .Morfensis. 

RHONDELLA. 

Redbreast. — Rh.  Rubecula. 
Redstart. — Rh.  Phoenictirnx. 

CURRUCA. 

White-throat. — C.  Cinerea. 
Babillard. — C.  Garrula. 
Dartford  Warbler. — C.  Provin- 
cialis. 


RIPAECOLA. 

Ledge  Bird. — R.  Salicaria. 
Reed  Bird. — R.  Arundenacia. 
Grasshopper  Bird. — R.  Locus- 
tella. 

TROCHILLUS. 

Goldcrested  Wren  .—T.  Regulua 
Wood  Wren.— r.  Sibillans. 
Hay  Bird.— r.  Asilus. 
Chiff  Chaff.— r.  Hippolais. 

ANORTHURA. 

Wren. — A  Communis. 


Although  the  Blackcap    (Philomelor  ArtricapiUa)  is  one  of  our 
most  interesting  summer  visitors,  ranking  onlv  second  to  the  night- 
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ingale  as  a  song  bird,  its  history  seems  still  but  imperfectly  known. 
Mr.  Sweet  has  observed  those  he  has  kept  in  his  aviary  to  exhibit 
the  migratory  agitation  at  various  times  dtxring  winter,  and  hence 
concludes  that  they  visit  more  than  one  country  after  their  departure 
from  this  ;  and  I  have  had  recently  an  opportunity  of  verifying  his 
remark  upon  a  fine  cock  bird,  which  I  purchased  at  Paris.  It  was 
so  very  restless  in  the  night  for  about  two  weeks,  in  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, that  I  was  compelled  to  remove  it  from  my  bed-room,  where 
its  cage  had  previously  hung ;  no  covering  to  exclude  the  moonlight 
was  of  any  avail  to  quiet  its  fluttering.  About  the  middle  of  No- 
vember this  agitation  was  removed,  and,  as  before,  was  confined  to 
the  night,  for  during  the  day  it  remained  quiet,  and  slept  a  great 
deal.  Ai'e  we  to  infer  from  this,  that  its  first  station,  on  leaving  us 
is  the  South  of  Europe,  from  which  it  subsequently  flits  to  Africa  ? 
It  accords  with  this  view  that  it  is  said  to  be  found  at  Gibraltar,  as 
well  as  upon  the  Morocco  shore.  Selby  says  it  is  rare  to  the  south 
of  the  Apperinees  and  the  Pyrenees ;  but  his  information  may  pos- 
sibly refer  to  an  allied  species  Sylvia  melanocephala  Lortham  Ind. 
which  M.  Natterer  shot  at  Algesiras  and  near  Gibraltar ;  and  which 
Temminck  says  is  confined  to  the  south  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the 
Neapolitan  States.  The  distinctive  characters  given  by  Temminck 
are  '*  Orbits  naked,  bill  rather  thick  and  strong ;  the  male  with  a 
black  hood  (capuchcn) ;  the  female  with  a  blackish  ash-coloured 
hood."  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  be  "La  petite  Calom- 
baude"  of  Bufl!bn's,  and  the  black  hood  (Tinto  nearo  de  Capello) 
of  Madeira,  though  Dr.  Heineken  is  disposed  to  consider  the  latter 
as  only  a  variety  of  the  black  cap  (Ph.  atricapilla).  He  describes 
it  as  "a  somewhat  larger  and  coarser  bird  than  the  common  one; 
its  general  plumage  more  sombre  and  olivaceous ;  and  the  black, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  head,  extends  as  low  as  the  shoul- 
ders behind,  and  loses  itself  gradually  on  the  breast  before,"*  which 
agrees  so  precisely  with  Temminck 's  description,  that  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  follow  Dr.  Heineken  into  other  particulars. 

Mr.  Knapp  says,  though  it  remains  in  our  gardens  and  orchards, 
"its  exceeding  dislike  to  man  is  very  extraordinary,"  and  "may 
arise  from  a  long  residence  in  wilds  and  solitary  places,  seldom 
visited  by  human  beings,  during  those  eight  or  nine  months  when 
it  is  absent  from  us,  so  that  man  becomes  an  unknown  creature, 
and  injury  is  suspected." f  On  the  contrary,  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Heineken  that,  during  its  winter  retreat,  it  frequents  gardens  and 

*  Zool.  r.'ardn.  No.  xvii.  7.0.  f  Jonnial  of  a  Nntiiralist,  p.  227.     ' 
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orchards,  as  with  us,  and  is  as  common  in  the  hedges  of  Madeira 
as  sparrows  are  in  Europe.  That  it  has  a  feverish,  instinctive  fear 
of  man,  however,  I  think,  is  certain,  for  though  the  cock  which  I 
mentioned  above  is  now  so  tame  that  it  will  peck  or  fly  from  my 
finger,  it  has  the  remarkable  habit  of  mooting  whenever  it  is  ap- 
proached, and  this  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  fear;  as  the 
same  circumstance  maybe  observed  in  the  red-breast  [Rh.rubecula) 
when  he  is  frightened  away  from  his  crumbs  at  the  cottage  door. 
By  mistaking  a  similar  circumstance  with  respect  to  aphides,  the 
A'ounger  Huber,  as  I  have  shown  in  "  Insect  Miscellanies,"  p.  110 — 
13,  has  been  led  into  the  mistake  of  ascribing  anternal  language, 
as  he  calls  it,  between  these  insects  and  ants. 

James  Rennie. 

Lee,  Kent,  11  th  March,  1832. 
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PART  II. 
REVIEWS    AND    EXTRACTS. 


EXTRACTS. 

HORTICULTURE    INTELLIGENCE. 


On  Forcing  Cherries. — The  dimensions  of  the  pots  cherry  trees  grow  in 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  say  from  two  quarts  to 
two  gallons.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  potted  must  not  be  rich,  as  highly 
manured  soil  is  apt  to  make  the  shoots  too  luxuriant,  and  cause  them  to  gum. 
Put  the  trees  into  the  houses  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  give  them  veiy  little 
water;  when  beginning  to  force,  water  sparingly,  and  admit  as  much  air  as  the 
weather  will  allow  night  and  day,  for  nothing  is  so  much  calculated  to  render  the 
cherry  impatient  of  forcing,  as  alternate  ventilation  in  the  day,  and  confinement 
at  night.  In  frosty  weather  increase  the  fire,  until  with  constant  air  the  temper- 
ature does  not  fall  below  32  deg.  of  Fahr.  in  this  manner  proceed  slowly  until 
the  blossoms  are  all  set,  then  raise  the  temperature  at  first  to  65  deg.  and  after- 
wards gradually  to  70,  increasing  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  same 
time,  and  always  taking  care  to  keep  the  ventilation  as  abundant  as  possible. — 
B.  Law.     Hort.  Trans. 

On  the  cuLTiRE  OF  ViNES  ON  THE  OpEN  Wall. — W.  T.  Salvin,  Esq.  of 
Croxdale,  has  a  wall  above  eighteen  feet  high,  used  for  the  culture  of  vines.  The 
fire  places  are  made  in  the  form  of  ovens,  nothing  but  wood  is  burnt  in  them, 
as  it  is  found  vnXh  the  following  regulation  to  produce  a  more  steady  heat  than 
coal.  After  an  accumulation  of  ashes  is  produced,  they  should  be  used  to  cover 
the  embers  at  night,  or  at  any  time  when  those  who  attend  the  fires  retire  to 
rest,  and  also  to  regulate  the  fire  during  the  day  when  less  heat  is  required. 
The  red-hot  charcoal  so  covered  will  continue  to  give  out  heat  for  several  hours, 
and  is  ready  to  rekindle  a  fresh  supply  of  wood,  whereas  coal  requires  more  con- 
stant attendance  or  it  wdll  soon  go  out  The  fires  are  commenced  when  the 
buds  begin  to  break  in  -A.pril,  and  are  continued  night  and  day  until  the  fruit  is 
perfected,  except  a  few  weeks  in  July  and  August,  if  the  season  is  hot.  Rotten 
dung  is  put  to  the  vine  roots,  and  dug  in  during  spring.  The  branches  are 
trained  to  the  wall,  and  pruned  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  necessary  to  plaster  the 
inside  of  the  flvie  in  the  best  manner  when  wood  is  used,  as  otherwise  the 
steam  or  smoke  from  the  wood  will  force  itself  through  the  joints  of  the  wall  in 
the  form  of  tar,  and  injure  the  grapes. — Id. 

Cl'LTURE  OF  THE  HORSE  RaDISH  IN  DENMARK  AND  GERMANY. The   horse 

radish  delights  in  a  good  rich  and  moist  loam,  and  rather  a  shaded  situation. 
The  ground  must  be  trenched  and  manured  the  year  before  planting.  In  the 
autumn,  when  the  old  roots  are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  select  all  the  small 
side  roots  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  quill  or  there- 
abouts; tie  them  in  bunches,  and   preserve  them  in   sand  in  a  place  protected 
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from  the  frost  dur'ug  the  winter.  The  planting  is  commenced  iu  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  April.  In  dry  weather,  divide  the  ground  into  beds  four  feet  wide, 
which,  with  the  mould  out  of  the  alleys,  should  be  raised  about  a  couple  of 
inches  higher  in  the  middle  than  the  sides  of  the  beds.  With  a  woollen  cloth 
rub  off  all  the  lateral  fibres  from  the  roots,  and  also  pare  off  each  extremity,  so 
that  the  wounds  may  be  fresh,  then  plant  them  by  inserting  them  horizontally 
into  the  sides  of  the  elevated  beds,  about  a  foot  apart,  and  in  a  qnincuncial 
manner ;  so  that  the  bottom  part  of  the  root  is  about  six  or  seven  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  the  top  or  crown  end  of  the  root  stands  a  little  out  of  the  side 
of  the  bed,  remarking  that  the  roots  are  to  be  inclined  a  little,  so  that  their 
lower  extremity  is  rather  deeper  than  their  upper.  In  the  latter  end  of  June  or 
sometime  in  July,  take  and  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  all  the  lateral  fibres  of  each 
root,  which  is  done  by  placing  the  foot  on  the  lower  extremity,  and  carefully 
lifting  the  roots  out  of  the  ground  as  far  as  may  be  necessarj'.  This  operation 
is  performed  two  or  three  times  every  summer.  When  the  operation  is  over, 
replace  the  roots  as  before,  and  cover  them  with  mould.  The  roots  or  fibres 
which  are  left  at  the  end  of  the  main  root  undisturbed  are  sufficient  to 
nourish  the  plant.  In  the  third  year  the  roots  have  attained  their  full  size. 
Laying  the  roots  horizontally  has  the  advantage,  that  they  are  easily  taken  out 
of  the  ground  without  breaking ;  while  cutting  off  the  side  roots  makes  the  main 
root  grow  straight  and  thick.  It  is  advisable  to  plant  a  bed  every  year. — Jens 
Peter  Petersen.    Hort.  Trans. 

Mode  of  keeping  Apples. — When  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe  commence  gather- 
ing, taking  care  not  to  bruise  any  of  them.  They  are  then  to  be  carried  to 
the  fruit-room,  and  placed  thinly  on  shelves,  with  proper  divisions,  so  as  to  keep 
each  variety  distinct,  allow  them  free  air  for  six  or  eight  days,  then  procure  a 
quantity  of  sand  which  is  dried  thoroughly  on  the  flue,  and  mix  with  it  one 
pound  of  powdered  nitre  to  each  bushel  of  sand,  then  dry  the  jars  thoroughly; 
these  jars  should  be  made  of  glazed  stone  ware,  and  in  a  conical  shape,  to  throw 
the  weight  on  the  jars  and  relieve  the  fruit.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  days, 
examine  the  fruit  and  wipe  each  frait  carefully  with  a  soft  towel.  (Never  allow 
the  fruit  to  sweat,  for  although  recommended  by  many  it  is  hurtful  to  the  flavour, 
injurious  to  the  appearance,  and  renders  the  fruit  insipid  and  mealy.)  Put  a 
quantity  of  the  mixed  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar;  then  place  a  layer  of  fruit 
in  such  a  way  that  each  apple  may  be  kept  apart,  cover  them  with  the  sand, 
again  place  a  tier,  and  go  on  thus  till  the  jar  be  filled  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
top,  this  upper  space  fill  with  sand,  seal  the  tops  with  putty-lime,  attaching  a 
ticket  descriptive  of  the  fruit,  &-C.  &.c.  The  jars  are  to  be  kept  in  a  room  free 
from  frost. — W.  .Iack.     Cnl.  Hort.  Soc. 

On  Canker  in  Fri'it  Trees. — The  chief  causes  of  canker  in  fruit  trees 
are  the  bad  qualiti/  of  the  soU,  the  want  of  climate,  andthe  scions  being  wrought 
on  stocks  either  harder  or  softer  ia  their  nature  than  themselves.  Trees  often 
do  very  well  for  four  or  five  years  until  the  roots  have  penetrated  down  into  the 
subsoil,  then  the  roots  are  put  upon  hard  labour,  the  nourishment  they  collect  is 
poor  and  scanty,  and  not  adequate  to  support  and  keep  up  the  stature  of  the  trees. 
On  cutting  the  young  wood  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  reddish  colour  at  the 
heart ;  the  bark  will  crack  in  several  places  during  winter ;  and  when  the  trees 
begin  to  push  in  spring,  many  of  the  last  year's  shoots  will  be  found  dead, 
others  will  grow  till  midsummer,  then  the  leaves  will  flag  or  fade,  and  two  or 
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three  feet  of  the  extremities  die,  and  this  will  be  the  case  every  year  uutil  at  last 
it  will  end  in  the  death  of  the  tree.  The  best  remedy  is  to  cut  off  the  perpeu 
dicular  roots  as  well  as  all  the  infected  parts,  at  the  same  time  filling  up  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  all  round  and  under  the  tree  with  new  soil,  which  should 
be  repeated  every  three  or  fourj'ears.  Fruit  trees  should  never  be  deep  planted; 
if  the  roots  be  three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface  it  is  sufficient,  when  the 
trees  are  firmly  staked.  In  trimming,  all  the  perpendicular  roots  should  be  cut 
off,  and  the  horizontal  ones  spread  out,  if  they  be  long,  cut  them  a  little  to  en- 
courage fibres.  The  way  canker  is  produced  from  want  of  climate  is,  when  the 
trees  are  swelling  up  their  buds  or  some  of  them  are  even  expanded,  the  severe 
weather,  which  often  happens  early  in  the  spring,  stops  the  flowing  of  the  sap 
in  its  passages,  and  the  buds  and  flowers  are  injured;  a  number  of  prominent 
spots  like  blisters  appear  on  the  last  year's  wood,  which  afterwards  crack  and 
become  cankered :  and  thus  checks  may  be  experienced  more  or  less  through 
the  whole  summer.  The  grafting  apple  or  pear  scions  on  stocks  not  congenial 
to  them  is  apt  to  produce  canker.  The  foliage  of  the  crab  points  out  the  foliage 
of  the  graft  suitable  to  be  put  on  it.  Crabs  of  small  and  prickly  wood  will  not 
support  a  .soft  swelled-leaved  scion  long;  they  may  continue  a  year;  two  at 
most  will  show  the  disagreement. — C.  Doig.     Cal.  Horl.  Traiix. 
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New  and  very  rare  Plants,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  for  May — 
CLASS   1.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  EXOGENES. 

MYRTACE^E. 

My'rcia  acris,  Wild  Clove  Tree,  or  Bay-berry  Myrtle.  Icosandria  Moiiogynia, 
Lin. — A  highly  fragrant  plant,  the  smell  of  the  leaves  being  like  cinnamon,  it  grows 
to  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  and  although  it  has  been  introduced  many  years,  is 
still  but  little  known,  having  been  much  confounded  Avith  the  Myrtuspimenta  ol' 
Linnagns,  which  it  much  resembles.  Flowers  white,  native  of  Jamaica.  Many 
specimens  have  been  received  from  the  Rev.  I,.  Gilding,  from  St.  Vincent's. 
Curtis's  Bot.  May.  Culture — It  thrives  well  in  the  stove  in  a  very  humid 
atmosphere,  potted  in  sandy  peat  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. — 
Conductors. 

acanthace^. 

Era'nthemum  /(Bcundum.  Ever-blowing  Eranthemum. — A  neat  little  shrub 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Flowers  lilac  colour.  Native  of  Brazil,  said  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Robt.  Gordon.  Culture — It  requires  the  stove  heat  and 
a  very  humid  atmosphere,  it  readily  increases  by  cuttings,  and  flowers  all  the 
year  round ;  it  must  be  kept  in  a  regular  state  of  growth,  for  if  it  meets  with  a 
check,  such  an  amazing  quantity  of  flowering  buds  are  formed,  that  it  not  un- 
frequently  dies  in  consequence  of  excessive   fecundity. — Ed.  Bof.  Roif. 
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RHAMNK-4;. 

Sol'la'ngia  rubra.  Red  Soulangia. — A  neat  evergreeu  shrub.  Flowers  of  a 
brick-red  colour,  small,  but  rather  pretty.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  seeds  were  received  a  few  years  since  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of 
Tooting. — Edwds.  Bot.  Reg.  Culture — It  requires  the  protection  of  the  green- 
house, and  should  be  potted  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  loam,  having  rather  the 
most  of  the  former ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  will  grow  well  if 
placed  under  a  bell  glass  in  sand. — Conductors. 

SCROPHULARIN-'E. 

Calceol^aria  connala.  Connate  Calceolaria,  or  Slipper-wort. — A  free  flow- 
ering plant  growing  into  a  large  bush.  Flowers  yellow.  Native  of  Chili,  from 
whence  it  was  lately  introduced.  Culture — It  thrives  in  a  light  loam,  and  in- 
creases freely  by  either  seeds  or  cuttings.  It  is  necessary  to  give  it  shelter  in 
the  green-house  during  winter. — Bot.  Cab. 

CLASS  2.— MONOCOTYLF.DONES,   OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHIDE.E. 

Ei'iDENDRi'M  varieyiitum.  A'ariegated  Epidendrum. — A  parasite  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Flowers  yellowish  green,  spotted  with  dark  purple  and 
very  beautiful.  Native  of  Rio,  from  whence  it  was  lately  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Harrison. — Curth^s  Hot.  Ma(j.  Culture — All  the  species  require  a  good 
stove  heat  with  a  very  damp  atmosphere,  and  they  will  grow  well  hung  up  in 
baskets  of  damp  moss,  or  fixed  in  moss  to  other  plants;  if  planted  in  pots  mix 
a  considerable  portion  of  moss  or  turf  with  the  soil,  which  must  be  very  sandy, 
they  will  readily  increase  by  dividing  the  roots. — Conductors. 

amarylhde.«. 
Cobu'roia  fnlra.  Tawny  Coburgia. — A  bulbous  plant  well  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. Flowers  of  a  tawny  orange  colour.  Native  of  South  America.  In- 
troduced by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert.  Culture — The  bulbs  of  this  genus  are 
hardy  green-house  plants;  they  may  be  kept  dry  in  the  winter,  and  planted  out 
in  the  spring ;  but  they  will  not  endure  the  winter  out  of  doors,  except  near  the 
wall  of  a  stove.  They  produce  abundance  of  oti'sets,  which  is  probably  the 
cause  of  their  rarely  flowering  with  us.  Perhaps  a  strong  and  richly  manured 
loam  would  promote  their  blossom. — Ed.  Bot.  Rerj. 

Gastron^E.ma  pdllidiim.  Pale-flowering  Gastronema.  —  Flowers  white, 
streaked  with  green  and  rose  colour,  rather  handsome.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Introduced  in  1829.  Culture — It  requires  the  green-house  pro- 
tection, and  should  be  potted  in  sandy  peat  earth.  It  appears  to  increase  very 
slowly  by  oflsets. — Lodd.  But.  Cab. 

asphodele.*:. 

Ornitiiogalum  bifoUum.  Two-leaved  Star  of  Bethlehem. — Flowers  of  a 
delicate  white.  Native  of  Chili.  Introduced  in  1831,  by  Mr.  Gumming.  Cul- 
ture— Messrs.  Loddiges  have  kept  it  in  a  green- li(>"se,  but  it  is  thought  probable 
that  it  will  bear  the  winter  in  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors.  It  will  increase  by 
offsets  from  the   bulbs.     The   ■;r)il    should  hr   light  ia.\\(\\  \o9.m.~Lodd.  Bot.Cab. 
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MAXILLARIA    PICTA. 

Maxillaria  picta.  Painted  Maxillaria  (fig.  95)  is  a  most  beautiful  plaut, 
a  parasite  like  the  other,  the  bulbs  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  and  bear  one  or  two  leaves  each.  Flower  very  handsome, 
petals  within  of  a  rich  deep  orange  colour  spotted  with  purple,  and  externally 
almost  white,  with  spots  and  blotches  of  deep  purple.  The  lip  of  a  pale  dirty 
white  or  cream  colour,  with  but  few  spots,  column  of  a  deep  purjjle.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil  from  whence  it  was  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Wm.  Harrison. 
Curtis'  Bot.  Mag.     Culture — Similar  to  the  Epidendrum. 

95 
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On  raising  Roses  from  Seed. — Mr.  Geo.  Duncan  of  Scotstown,  near  Glas- 
gow, collected  in  Oct.  1826,  the  ripest  heps  of  some  Red  Officinal,  Portland, 
and  Velvet  roses,  he  laid  them  on  a  stone-paved  floor,  and  rubbed  them  under 
a  brick,  to  soften  the  seed  vessels ;  afterwards  they  were  rubbed  one  by  one  be- 
tween the  fingers.  The  seed  was  sown  immediately  on  a  wall  border  with  an 
aspect  opposite  to  the  sun  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.     The  soil  was  sandy 
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loam.  They  were  covered  half  an  inch  deep,  and  au  inch  of  saw  dust  was  laid 
on  to  keep  the  bed  from  caking-  in  winter.  The  saw-dust  was  removed  about  the 
middle  of  the  March  following,  and  in  the  end  of  that  month  the  plants  began 
to  appear.  The  beds  were  then  hooped,  and  a  net  thrown  over  them  to  prevent 
them  from  being  destroyed  by  birds.  They  continued  coming  up  till  September, 
when  they  were  attacked  with  the  mildew,  in  consequence  of  which  a  great 
number  of  them  died  the  succeeding  winter.  Mr.  Duncan  has  since  found,  that  it 
is  better  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  box  of  from  four  to  six  inches  deep. — Cal.Hor.Soc. 
On  keeping  Tender  Plants  in  Cellars  during  Winter. — Mr.  John 
Street,  at  Beil,  has  been  trying  several  curious  experiments  with  tender  plants, 
and  the  results  have  shown  that  scarlet  Geraniums  (Pelargoniums)  growing  in 
pots,  if  plunged  during  summer  in  the  open  border,  and  taken  up  before  the 
frosts  commence,  and  kept  during  winter  without  water  in  a  cellar,  then  planted 
out  the  following  May  or  June,  they  will  flower  well  and  ripen  plenty  of  seed. 
In  March,  1828,  Mr.  Street  sowed  in  a  small  wooden  box,  seed  saved  from  five 
or  six  scarlet  varieties  in  1822,  these  produced  many  plants  which  stood  abroad 
until  November,  the  box  was  then  put  into  a  north  shed,  where  the  plants 
survived  the  winter  without  water,  and  the  summer  following  came  into  flower* 
Pots  of  Begonia  evansiana  keep  very  well  in  a  north  shed  without  water  all 
winter,  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  they  are  put  under  a  glass 
case  in  saucers  and  watered.  They  soon  begin  to  grow,  they  are  then  divided 
or  put  in  larger  pots,  or  top-dressed  with  rich  soil  as  may  be  necessary.  With 
such  treatment  they  grow  to  near  three  feet  high,  and  flower  freely.  Carina 
ffiffdntea.  In  autumn,  1828,  a  young  plant  very  strong  growing  in  a  large  pot, 
was  put  into  a  dryish  dark  cellar,  there  it  remained  till  the  end  of  April,  1829> 
when  it  was  turned  out  into  the  open  border.  It  grew  luxuriantly,  and  flowered 
freely;  two  of  its  flowering  stalks  measured  six  feet  eight  inches  high.  In  cata- 
logues it  is  marked  as  a  stove  plant  growing  five  feet  high.  C.  indica  cvccinea, 
and  patens  have  all  succeeded  with  the  same  treatment.  Crinum  longifolium- 
After  having  flowered  strong  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  was  placed  in  a  north 
shed,  and  kept  in  a  dormant  state  without  water  until  the  end  of  March,  when 
the  offsets  were  removed,  and  the  plant  potted  in  fresh  earth,  and  put  under  a 
low  glass  case,  in  the  summer  it  flowered  well,  when  done  flowering  it  was  put 
under  a  south  wall,  where  it  remained  till  the  25th  of  November ;  it  was  then 
removed  into  the  shed  to  rest  all  winter.  Commellna  tuherosa  does  very  well 
kept  in  a  north  shed  all  winter  without  water,  and  then  brought  into  the  glazed 
house  as  they  are  wanted  to  flower,  say  either  in  February,  INIarch,  or  April. 
The  tubers  of  this  plant  have  survived  for  the  last  five  or  six  winters  in  the  open 
borders,  growing  to  five  feet  high  ripening  seeds,  and  sowing  themselves  both 
on  the  gravel  walk  and  in  the  border;  these  self-sown  plants  flower  and 
ripen  seeds  in  the  same  year.  The  tubers  may  likewise  be  preserved  in  dry 
earth  or  sand  all  winter  like  those  of  the  Dahlia,  or  in  boxes  or  drawers. 
Datura  arhorea  has  kept  very  well  in  a  dormant  state  in  a  north  shed  all  winter, 
and  planted  in  the  open  ground  late  in  the  spring  with  good  success.  From 
incidental  observation,  it  is  also  thought  that  Rhus  semialata,  as  well  as  many 
other  plants,  may  be  kept  all  winter  in  a  similar  manner,  which  will  be  very 
convenient  and  advantageous  to  those  persons  who  are  not  possessed  of  proper 
plant  houses,  or  who  have  not  sufficient  room  to  winter  their  whole  stock  com- 
fortably.— Cal.  Hort.  Soc. 
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On  the  Tea  Tree. — Two  kinds  are  commonly  cultivated  iu  our  green-houses, 
the  one  under  the  name  of  Thea  viridis,  or  green  tea;  the  other  of  T.  Buhea, 
or  black  tea,  which  applications  have  been  given  them  partly,  as  it  would  appear, 
on  account  of  the  relative  colours  of  the  foliage,  and  partly  under  an  impres- 
sion, that  the  former  produced  the  green  tea  of  the  shops,  and  the  latter  the 
black  tea.     But  this  idea  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  good  authority. 

The  T.  viridis  is  a  large,  strong-gi-owing,  almost  hardy  plant,  with  its  branches 
spreading,  its  leaves  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  very  broadly  lauceolated, 
pale  green,  singularly  waved,  the  margin  reiiexed;  the  flowers  are  large,  solitary, 
mostly  confined  to  the  upper  axil :  they  appear  in  the  autumn,  six  weeks  or 
two  months  earlier  than  those  of  T.  Bohea;  whilst  the  latter  is  of  small  size, 
with  remarkably  erect,  stiff"  branches,  leaves  not  above  half  or  two-thirds  the 
size  of  the  former,  perfectly  flat,  more  coriaceous,  of  a  dark  green,  bearing  in 
the  axils  of  numerous  leaves  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are  smaller,  and  have 
a  slight  fragrance,  and  are  in  perfection  during  winter.  It  will  not  endure  our 
frosts.  It  is  diflicult  to  determine  which  of  these  species  is  the  one  cultivated  in 
China;  whether  both  may  not  be  employed  in  the  production  of  the  ditt'erent 
kinds  of  tea;  or  whether  they  may  not  be  indiscriminately  used  :  for  the  Chi- 
nese are  exceedingly  jealous  over  the  processes  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
teas,  and  the  tea-couatry  being  at  a  great  distance  from  the  European  factory* 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  scientific  person  has,  from  personal  observation,  been 
able  to  decide  the  question.  Dr.  Abel*  satisfactorily  notices  the  two  kinds  of 
tea  plant,  and  adds,  "  from  persons  conversant  with  the  Chinese  method,  I 
learnt  that  either  of  the  two  plants  will  afford  the  black  or  //reew  tea  of  the 
shops;  but  that  the  broad  thin-leaved  plant  (our  T.  viridis)  is  preferred  for 
making  the  green  tea."  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  a  communication 
from  C.  Millett,  Esq.  of  Canton,  who  holds  a  high  official  situation  iu  the  Com- 
pany's factory  there  :  "  The  tea  plant,"  he  says,  in  a  letter,  dated  Canton,  12th 
of  December,  1827,  "is  almost  as  scarce  in  this  neighbourhood  as  it  is  iu  Eng- 
land. The  tea-country  is  at  a  great  distance  from  hence,  and  the  teas  brought 
to  Canton  are  several  months  on  their  route  by  inland  navigation.  Of  the 
plants  there  are  two  kinds,  of  which  one  has  a  leaf  of  a  much  darker  green  than 
the  other.  This  difference  may  partly  arise  from  cultivation;  but  it  is  to  the 
various  modes  of  preparation  that  the  green  and  the  black  teas  of  shops  are 
due.  In  proof  of  this  we  sent  home  last  year  green  tea  from  the  black  tea-plant. 
You  may,  therefore,  conclude  that,  though  there  are  two  plants  differing  so 
much  in  appearance  and  growth  as  any  two  varieties  of  the  Camellia  Japonica, 
each,  by  proper  management,  will  produce  black  or  green  tea  indifferently.  The 
varieties  of  teas  from  the  several  provinces,  arise  from  soil,  culture,  mode  of 
preparation,  and  above  all,  from  the  part  of  the  shrub  whence  the  leaves  are 
pulled.  From  the  same  individual  plant  there  are  three  crops  or  gatherings 
annually ;  the  first  affords  the  fine  teas,  of  which  the  Pouschong  is  the  produce 
of  the  larger  leaves  of  the  young  shoots.  The  extreme  shoots,  with  the  opening 
leaf  buds,  constitute  the  Pekoe.  This  is  in  England  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  flowers;  but  an  examination  after  infusion  will  clearly  show  its  origin.  Thp 
*  NaiTativp  of  a  ,Io\iini»y  to  tlip  Interior  of  China,  p.  221. 
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first  picking  takes  place  in  Juue,  the  second  in  July,  and  the  third  in  August." 
Ksempfer's  figure  of  the  Japanese  Tea-Plant,  which  is  evidently  the  plant  in 
general  cultivation  in  that  empire,  is  the  T.  Bohea,  not  the  T.  viridis.  The 
native  country  of  both  species  is,  probably,  various  parts  of  China,  and  the  cul 
tivation  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  temperate  zone,  extending  to  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  as  far  as  the  45  deg.  of  latitude,  in  Japan.  But  the 
Tea-districts  properly  so  called,  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Abel :  "  That  of  the  green 
tea  is  in  the  province  of  Keang-nau,  between  the  29th  and  41st  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  at  the  northwestern  base  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  divides  the 
province  of  Che-Keang  and  Keang-nau.  The  black  tea  district,  in  the  province 
of  Fokien,  is  contained  within  the  27th  and  28th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  declivities  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the 
province  of  Fokein  from  that  of  Keang-si." 

M.  A.  Baron  de  Schilling  has  given  the  names  of  thirty-six  sorts  copied  from  a 
Chinese  manuscript.  These  are  divided  into  seven  heads.  1.  Teas  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  city  of  Sou-ngan-tcheon,  in  the  province  of  Keang-nau,  eight 
sorts.  2.  Green  teas  Soung-lo,  of  the  district  of  the  city  of  Hoey-tcheon,  in  the 
province  o{  Keang-nau-Soung-lo,  eleven  sorts.  3.  Teas  of  the  district  of  Hang- 
tcheon-fou,  in  the  province  of  Tehe-Kiang  five  sorts.  4.  Tea  of  the  province 
of  Hou-Kouang,  one  sort.  5.  Black  teas,  TT'oj/-?/ or  Bohea,  of  the  province  of 
Fou-kian,  ten  sorts  :  and  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  names,  are  the  most 
esteemed — such  as,  Lao,  Kiun  mei,  or  venerable  old  man's  eye-brows ;  Pckao, 
■white  hairs,  or  Peko  tea;  Cheou  mei,  eye-brows  of  a  very  advanced  age;  Kieoii 
Khin  lian  sin,  hearts  of  water-lilies  of  Kieou  Khin :  Ouang  nin  Jung,  tea  of  the 
pick-axe  of  the  king's  daughter ;  Ta  haiing  phao,  large  red  tails ;  and  Sian  jin 
tchang,  palm  of  the  immortals,  &c.  G.  Tea  of  the  province  of  Yunnau,  one 
sort..  7.  Teas  of  the  province  of  Szu-tchhoiian,  two  kinds.  But  this  list,  it  is 
said  by  the  editor  of  "  Abel  Remusat,"  is  not  yet  complete  :  and  he  adds  fifteen 
others,  several  of  which  appear  to  be  the  kinds  best  known  in  Europe.  Wou- 
i-tchha,  Wou-i  Tea.  Wou-i  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fou-kian;  thence  comes  the  common  name  of  Bohea  tea.  Hi-tchun- 
tchha.  Hyson  tea.  Phi-tchha,  Skin  tea;  that  species  of  Hyson  tea  commonly 
called  Skin.  Siao-tchoung-tchha,  a  small  kind,  the  Saotchoim  or  Souchong  tea 
of  the  merchants.  Pao-tchoung-tchha,  a  species  sold  in  small  packets ;  the 
Pouchong  of  commerce.  Soung-tseu-tchha,  Sonchais  tea.  Koung-fou-tchha, 
Cainphon  or  Congo  tea.  Chang-kouug-fou,  Camphon  tea  of  a  higher  quality, 
or  Camphon  Campony.  Tchu-tchha,  Pearl  tea.  Ya-toung-tchha,  winter  tea. 
Tun-ki-tchha,  Tivankay  tea.  Kian-peii-tchha,  or  Tseu-tchoung,  a  second  species 
of  Campony  tea.  On-tchha,  black  tea,  the  leaves  serve  to  die  stufis  black.  Ye- 
tchha.  Desert  tea.  The  flowers  of  this  species  of  tea  are  of  a  golden  colour,  the 
stem  is  high,  and  the  leaves  of  a  bright  green  :  they  use  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  common  tea.  Chan-tchha,  mountain  or  wild  tea.  All  these  difl:erent 
kinds  of  tea  may  be  distinguished  by  the  experienced  merchant,  merely  by  taste. 
The  situation  of  Assayer  of  Teas  at  Canton,  requires  this  sort  of  talent,  and  the 
individual  who  holds  it  enjoys  a  salary  of  £1,000.  per  ann.  for  tasting  tea  only! 

The  quantity  of  tea  produced  in  China  must  be  enormous;  it  is  spread  over 
a  square  area  of  1,372,450  square  miles.  Its  use  in  China  reaches  to  a  very 
high  antiquity,  for  they  have  a  tradition  that  an  Indian  prince,  a  holy  and 
religious  character,  of  the  name  of  Darma,  visited  China  about  the  year  516  of 
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the  Christian  era,  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  duties  of  religion.  He  led  ii 
life  of  great  abstinence,  and  denied  all  manner  of  rest  or  relaxation  to  his  body; 
but  he  was,  at  length,  so  weary  of  his  fatigues  and  fasting,  that  he  fell  asleep. 
As  a  penance  for  so  great  a  dereliction  of  duty,  he  cut  off  both  his  eye-brows,  the 
instruments  and  ministers  of  his  crime,  and  threw  them  upon  the  ground ;  each 
eye-brow  became  a  shrub  now  called  the  tea.  Darma  quickly  discovered  the 
agreeable  properties  of  their  foliage,  which  endowed  his  mind  with  fresh  powers 
to  pursue  his  divine  meditations ;  having  recommended  the  use  of  it  to  his  dis- 
ciples, it  soon  became  general  in  China.  The  individual  who  first  discovered 
its  qualities  is  held  in  remembrance  by  a  rude  figure  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
drawings,  of  an  old  man  standing  upon  water,  with  reeds  under  his  feet,  and  one 
of  his  eye-brows  sprouting  out  into  a  tea-leaf.  Linschot  is  said  to  be  the  first 
traveller  who  tells  of  a  herb,  with  which  the  Japanese  prepared  a  drink,  and 
which  they  offer  to  their  guests  as  a  mark  of  high  consideration.  Caspar 
Bauhin  speaks  of  it  in  his  Pinax,  under  the  name  of  Cha.  Very  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  tea  first  became  known  in  Europe;  and  we  are  assured,  that 
the  Dutch  at  first  carried  on  a  trade,  by  recommending  the  sage  of  this  country, 
which  they  gave  in  exchange  for  tea  of  China.  Little  more  than  a  century 
ago,  according  to  Lord  Macartney,  the  English  East  India  Company  did  not 
sell  more  than  50,000  His  of  tea,  and  very  little  was  smuggled.  In  1784,  the 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  l,333,814fbs  :  now  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  their  dependencies,  amounts  to 
28,000,000  lt)s.  Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory  brought  home  a  quantity  of  tea 
from  Holland,  about  the  year  1666,  at  which  time  it  was  sold  for  60s.  per  11). 
But  the  practice  of  tea-drinking,  even  in  public  coffee-houses,  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  England  prior  to  that  period  :  for  in  1660,  a  duty  of  8d.  per  gallon  was 
laid  on  the  liquor  made  and  sold  in  all  coffee-houses. 

In  Scotland  a  century  elapsed  before  tea  was  generally  known,  and  it  has  been 
stated,  that  people  are  yet  living  who  recollect  how  Lady  Pumphraston,  to  whom 
a  pound  of  fine  green  tea  had  been  sent  as  a  rare  and  valuable  present,  boiled 
the  same,  and  served  it  up  with  melted  butter,  as  condiment  to  a  salted  rump 
of  beef,  and  complained,  that  no  cooking  she  could  contrive,  "would  make 
those  ybre((7rt  greens  tender."  America  carries  on  a  vast  trade  in  this  article; 
but  Russia  is  stated  to  rank  next  to  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  25,200,000  lbs 
of  tea  are  yearly  imported  and  consumed  by  the  Russians. 

Linnasus  had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  interesting  and  valuable  plant 
alive  to  Europe  but  not  till  he  had  experienced  many  disappointments.  The 
seeds  would  never  bear  the  voyage ;  for,  like  all  oily  seed,  they  turned  rancid 
in  a  short  time.  His  pupil  Osbeck  brought  a  plant  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  when  it  was  washed  overboard  during  a  storm.  Lagerstroem  conveyed 
two  shrubs  for  the  true  tea,  to  Upsal;  but  they  turned  out  to  be  Camellia, 
which  the  Chinese  call  by  the  same  name:  not  distinguishing  it  generically 
from  Thea.  Some  time  after,  one  reached  the  harbour  of  Gottenburg  in  good 
health ;  but  the  evening  before  landing,  the  captain  set  the  plant  on  the  table 
of  his  cabin,  where  it  was  eaten  by  rats.  At  length,  Linnaeus  advised  Captain 
Ekeberg  to  sow  the  fresh  seeds  in  pots  of  earth  at  the  moment  of  his  departure 
from  China,  so  that  they  might  vegetate  after  passing  the  line  :  and  the  growing 
plants  were  thus  brought  in  safety  to  Gottenburg,  the  3rd  of  October.  1763,  and 
transplanted  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Upsal.-— C»«V.  Bot.  Mof/. 
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1.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,   REMARKS,  ETC. 

Treatment  of  the  Verbena,  &c. — Pray,  in  what  manner  can  I  best  pre- 
serve in  health  the  Verbena  melindris,  or  chamaedryfolia,  the  Maurandia  Bar- 
clayana,  and  the  Cobsea  scandens  in  winter  ?  Should  all  these  plants  be  kept 
in  the  greenhouse,  pit,  or  frame  during  the  winter  months  ?  Will  a  mat  cover- 
ing out  of  doors  answer  for  either  of  them  ?  Should  all  be  kept  in  a  very  dry 
state  during  that  period,  or  moderately  moist  ?  Should  the  Cobsea  scandens, 
and  the  Maiu-andia  Barclayana  be  cut  down  in  the  autumn  or  not?  Will  you 
also,  at  the  time  of  answering  these  queries,  inform  me  where  I  can  procure  a 
large  plant  of  the  Rhododendeon  arboreum  and  the  nature  of  its  treatment. — 

G.  L. 

Mealy  Bug. — I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  would  re- 
commend me  some  effectual  remedy  for  the  mealy  bug,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  will  not  injure  the  plants,  G.  A.  L. 

G3»  See  directions  given  in  page  516. — Conductors. 

Grafting  and  Budding. — Will  some  of  your  correspondents  inform  me,  how 
the  different  methods  of  grafting  and  budding  are  to  be  performed  on  fruit  trees, 
which  might  be  shown  by  different  cuts;  whether  double  flowers  can  be  raised 
by  seed,  particularly  the  double  primrose  ?  Your  Work  also  would  be,  I  think, 
much  improved  by  inserting  introdiictions  to  the  artificial  and  natural  systems 
of  botany,  each  class  and  order  might  be  illustrated  with  cuts.  Q.  P.  R. 

House  Beetles. — Pray,  how  can  I  get  rid  of  house  beetles.'  Traps  set  in 
eveiy  cupboard  do  not  reduce  their  numbers,  and  they  are  too  numerous  to 
poison  without  the  risk  of  the  effluvia  creating  a  worse  evil  than  themselves.     M. 

The  Robin. — Pray  does  the  Hen  Robin  sing?  As  I  never  noticed  a  silent 
Robin,  and  have  often  observed  them  for  a  long  time  together,  and  always 
found,  at  the  spring  of  the  year,  that  every  one  I  could  see,  sung.  (Both  cock 
and  hen  appear  to  make  known  all  their  feelings,  whether  of  anger  or  love,  in 
the  semblance  of  song.)  What  is  the  best  mode,  and  the  expense  of  construct- 
ing a  frame  for  cucumbers  which,  without  using  stable  dung,  would  enable  me 
to  have  them  on  the  table  all  the  winter  through  ?  And  who  would  you  recom- 
mend to  erect  it  ?  Q.  V. 
83=  An  answer,  including  all  necessary  information,  will  appear  shortly. 

Will  Mr.  Howdeu  quote  some  passage  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Withers,  in 
which  it  is  stated  "that  the  frothy  firs  grown  on  the  rich  lands  of  Essex,  &,c.  are  as 
good  as  the  Highland  or  Norway  Pines,"*  or  any  thing  to  that  effect?  As  far 
as  my  recollection  goes,  Mr.  Withers  says  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  fir 
tribe,  but  wholly  rejects  them,    particularly  the  Scotch,  as  unworthy  of  the 

*  Vide  Mr.  Howden's  Letter  .Reg.  page  4X. 
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planter's  notice,  and  altogether  unnecessary  as  nurses  where  the  ground  is 
properly  prepared.  Mr.  Howden,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  regard  firs  as  the 
sole  object  of  his  attention,  and  because  they  will  succeed  on  a  thin  poor  soil, 
he  thence  concludes,  that  not  only  manure  but  trenching  are  unnecessary,  and 
even  injurious  for  the  more  valuable  trees.  If  Mr.  Howden  can  be  serious,  let 
him  for  once  lay  aside  his  puns  and  his  quidities,  and  endeavour  to  establish 
either  of  the  two  following  propositions: — 

1.  That  the  growth  of  oak,  ash,  chesnut,  and  other  deciduous  trees  is  not 
greatly  increased  by  trenching  and  (in  the  case  of  poor  land)  manuring  the  soil 
before  planting,  and  keeping  it  clean  afterwards;  or 

2.  That  the  timber  so  raised  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  slower  growth. 
Mr.  Howden  has  evidently  great  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  but  if  he  can 

do  this,  he  will  accomplish  what  neither  Sir  Walter  Scott  nor  Sir  Henry  Stewart 
has  been  able  to  effect. 

Epsom,  March  8,  1832.  Radical. 

Preserving  Garden  Sticks. — With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Claughton's 
twenty-five  years'  experience  on  the  preservation  of  garden  sticks  described  in 
page  300,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  it  appears  to  me  a  troublesome  and  expensive 
one ;  an  old  gardener  advised  me  to  char  the  ends  of  them  before  putting  them 
in  the  ground,  I  have  practised  this  about  three  years,  and  my  sticks  appear  as 
sound  as  ev^er.  An  Amateur. 

We  conceive  Mr.  Claughton's  system  of  preserving  sticks  to  be  the  best  for 
durability,  of  any  that  have  previously  been  introduced  to  public  notice ;  for, 
however  charring  the  ends  may  preserve  those  ends  for  five  or  six  years,  it  is 
not  worthy  of  comparison  with  soaking  them  in  oil,  which  renders  them 
capable  of  being  kept  in  constant  use  for  nearly  the  term  of  a  person's  life. 

Conductors. 

Soil  for  Ai  ricilas — In  reply  to  T.  H.  page  330,  I  beg  to  inform  him,  that 
if  old  ants'  nests  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  well-rotted  leaf  mould  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute ;  for  although  I  have  tried  to  grow  auriculas  in  all  com- 
posts  that  could  be  suggested,  I  have  found  nothing  equal  to  old  ants'  nests. 

John  Revell. 

Spur  Eves  of  Vines. — In  page  427,  Electricus  requests  to  know  the 
proces-s  of  raising  vines  from  spurs  ;  the  system  will  be  better  illustrated  by  the 
figure  96.  Say  No.  1,  is  wood  of  1830 ;  No.  2,  is  wood  of 
1831,  this  is  what  is  termed  the  spur;  and  No.  3,  is  the 
situation  where  the  roots  are  protruded :  plant  two  of 
them  in  each  pot  in  light  rich  earth,  and  place  them 
either  in  a  frame,  or  upon  the  front  flue  or  curb  of  a 
house,  where  they  will  have  a  moderate  heat,  should  both 
grow,  take  one  out. 

G.  Stafford. 

1 

As  I  have  .sought  information  through  the  columns  of  your  Register,  I  ought 
in  fairness  to  communicate  the  little  my  experience  will  aft'ord ;  to  M.  E.  S.  then 
(page  427)  I  answer,  that  to  kill  the  young  shoots  of  horse  radish,  a  certain,  and 
the  only  cure  I  know  is,  to  pull  them  up   as   they  appear — repeat  this   two  or 

three  times,  and   success  is  certain. To"  Electricus  (same   page)  I   reply, 

that  the  strongest,  fullest  ryes  produced  on  the  young  wood,  nr  that  of  the  pre 
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ceding  summer,  are  the  eyes  proper  to  be  employed  to  raise  new  vines;  they  are 
shorter  in  the  joint,  and  better  bearers  than  those  obtained  by  any  other  mode; 
it  was  the  plan  of  Speechley,  and  is  that  of  one  of  our  best  grape  growers,  my 
friend  Mr.  Crawshay  of  Norfolk,  who  cultivated  the  grape  most  successfully,  pre- 
viously to  his  removal,  in  this  county.  J.  Mills. 
Sussex,  March  6,  ]832. 

In  this  county  our  grapes,  grown  under  glass,  are  from  Mr.  Crawshay's  exam- 
ple generally  grown  on  the  spur  system;  that  is,  no  wood  of  the  foregoing, 
summer  is  left  on  the  vine  at  the  period  of  pruning,  except  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  the  stem  that  has  just  borne;  and  the  system  is  adhered  to  even  if 
no  visible  ej'e  be  left  on  the  branch. 

Stand  for  supporting  Dahlias,  &c. — The  accompanying  sketch  of  a 
Stand  for  supporting  Dahlias,  sweet  Peas,  Roses,  Sec.  will,  I  think,  be  found  much 
superior  to  that  recommended  by  "A  Practical  Gardener,"  p.  444.  The  uprights 
are  made  of  ^  round  iron,  and  stand  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  hoops  are  |  round  iron,  and  pass  through  holes  punched  in  the  uprights. 
Figure  97  represents  the  stand  as  fixed  in  the  ground.  Figure  98  shows  the  man- 
ner of  placing  it  when  not  in  use;  when  painted  green  they  have  a  very  elegant 
appearance,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  they  are  not  liable  to  be  blown  down. 
27,  North  Frederick  Street,  Dnhliii,  E.  Murphy. 

April  Uth,  1832. 

97  98 


Note.— So  much  are  these  stands  admired  that,  although  Mr.  Murphy  had 
the  first  but  little  more  than  a  month  ago,  we  understand  he  has  already  sold 
some  hundreds  of  them,  the  largest  sized  ones  are  sold  at  seven  stands  for  20 
shillings,  and  the  smaller  eight  for  the  same  monev. — Conductors. 
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II.— SOCIETIES, 

CONNECTED    WITH    HORTICULTURE    AND     NATURAL    HISTORY. 

LONDON  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

The  exhibitions  at  the  Meetings  of  this  Society  during  the  past  month  have  heen  unusually 
fine,  and  the  numerous  attendance  of  Fellows  and  Visitors,  with  the  interest  which  was  mani- 
fested, were  sufficient  proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Society  is  still  held. 

The  display  of  Camellias  was  beautiful,  and  the  number  of  Candidates  for  the  medals,  which 
were  to  he  awarded  for  the  best  collections,  was  very  gieat.  Messrs.  Chandler  contributed 
about  forty  sorts,  and  fully  desei-ved  the  large  Silver  Medal,  which  was  awarded  to  them  by 
the  Judges.  Mr.  Loddiges,  Mr.  Smith,  and  William  Wells,  Esq.  were  also  considered  each  to 
be  entitled  to  the  Banksian  Medal.  In  addition,  we  have  obsei-ved  the  following  plants  which 
were  very  conspicuous.  Hovea  illicifolia,  Maxillaria  Harrisoniae,  Acacia  pubescens,  the 
magnificent  Magnolias,  Yulan,  Soulangeana  and  conspicua.  Hybrid  Rliododendron  arbo- 
reum,  a  Hybrid  Cactus,  a  very  fine  hardy  new  sp.  of  Solanum  from  Chiloe,  Glycine  sinensis, 
Azalea  indica  phirnicea,  &c.  &c. 

Papers  have  been  read  on  the  following  subjects :  on  the  manufacture  of  Indian  Rubber, 
from  the  common  garden  Fig  Tree  ;"  "  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Garden  Grounds  at  Evesham 
in  Worcestershire."  Description  of  a  double  range  of  forcing  pits  heated  by  hotwater,  and  one 
of  very  great  practical  importance  by  Mr.  Knight,  "on  the  grafting  of  the  Walnut  Tree." 

The  anniversary  meeting  for  the  election  nf  officers,  &c.  w:>s  held  on  May.  1st.  Hasler  Cap- 
ron,  Esq.  one  of  the  auditors,  read  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  finances,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  present  debt  of  the  Society  amounted  to  £18,2.5.5  4s.  4d.  To  meet  which  they  had  a 
balance  at  their  bankers  of  £109  15s.  9d. ;  aiTears  of  subscriptions,  &c.  £4,84.5  15s.  5d. ;  pro- 
perty of  the  Society,  beyond  the  available  assests,  £23,000,  making  together  £27,955  lis.  2d.; 
leaving  a  gross  surplus,  in  favour  of  the  Society,  of  £9,700  6s.  lOd.;  and  in  its  income  over  its 
expenditure,  during  the  year,  of  £8.56  10s.  8d.  This  report  was  received  witli  considerable 
satisfaction.  The  exhibition  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  sent  from  the  gardens  at  Turnham-green, 
and  contributed  by  private  persons,  especially  Mr.  Wells,  of  Red  Leaf,  were  really  magnificent. 
Some  curious  Flanders  spinach,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Knight's  protecting  brocoli,  from  the 
garden  of  the  Society  attracted  attention.  Previously  to  the  adjournment,  one  of  the  Fellows 
inquired  if  the  Society  intended  giving  a  public  breakfast  during  the  present  year;  to  which 
Dr.  Henderson  replied,  that  the  council  had  not  yet  made  their  minds  up  on  the  subject. 

ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  REGENT'S  PARK. 

A  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  at  the  theatre,  Albemarle-street,  Lord  Stanley 
in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  state  of  the  Society  was  most  satisfactoi7.  The  income  of  the 
last  year  was  £17,663,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceeding  year  of  £1,857.  A  similar  in- 
crease also  appeared  on  comparing  the  corresponding  four  mouths  of  the  past  and  present  year  ; 
the  receipts  during  the  fonner  being  £3,330,  and  those  of  the  last  £3,7.5-5.  The  Scoiety  had 
Tjeen  formed  in  1827,  and  its  progi-essive  increase  of  prosperity  would  be  best  shown  by  a  state- 
ment of  its  annual  receipts  since  then.  In  1827  there  were  £4,079;  in  1828,  there  were 
£11,515;  in  1829,  £13991;  in  1830,  £15,806;  and  in  1831,  they  amounted  to  £17,662.  The  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  the  gardens  in  1830,  was  £224,74-5,  and  during  the  past  year  was  £2-58,936 ; 
the  gi-nss  income  derived  from  this  source  during  the  fiu'mer  period,  was £9,773,  and  during  the 
latter  £11,42-5.  Tliere  liad  been  320  Fellows  admitted  since  the  last  meeting,  making  the  pre- 
sent total  number  of  Fellows  2,074.  after  deducting  forty-five  deaths  and  fifteen  resignations. 
The  report  then  enumerated  a  long  list  of  rare  and  valuable  animals  which  had  been  added  to 
the  collection  during  the  year.  In  particular  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  was  called  to  the 
splendid  donation  of  his  Majesty  of  all  the  animals  confined  in  the  menagerie  at  the  Tower  of 
of  London.  The  visitors  to  the  Societj's  collection  of  zoological  curiosities  had  been,  during 
the  past  year,  11,636,  and  the  receipts  £333.  The  Commissioners  of  woods  and  forests  had 
granted  nine  acres  and  a  half  of  land  to  the  society,  contiguous  to  their  gardens  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  A  letter  had  been  received  from  Lord  Althorp  announcing  his  retirement  from  the 
council  of  the  .society.  He  stated  that  his  zeal  for  its  interests  was  unabated,  and,  "should 
any  change  chance  to  take  place"  which  left  him  more  leisure,  he  should  be  happy  to  resume 
liis  seat  in  the  council. 
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DISS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Meeting  took  place  on  Thursday,  April  12tli,  at  the  King's-Head  Inn.  Notwltli- 
standing  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  the  exhibition  far  surpassed  that  of  the  Spring 
Meeting  last  year.  The  fniits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  were  of  the  first  description.  Tha 
Camellias  were  vei7  fine.  The  Cottagers'  table  was  well  covered  with  brocoli,  apples,  and 
pears,  all  in  excellent  order.  A  considerable  number  of  prizes  were  adjudged.  This  being 
the  day  to  appoint  oflicers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  Rt.  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord  Bayning  was 
elected  President ;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  S  Keppel,  Vice-President ;  Mr.  Cupiss,  Treasurer  . 
and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Browne,  Secretary. 

LIVERPOOL  FLORAL  SOCIETY. 

The  show  of  Auriculas,  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  took  place  on  Wednesday,  April  25th, 
at  the  Corn  Exchange.  The  attendance  of  visitors  was  not  numerous  but  very  respectable ; 
there  were  but  few  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  but  those  produced  were  very  good.  The 
greenhouse  and  stove  plants  were  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  made  a  splendid  show.  There 
were  some  good  pines,  &c.  a  plate  of  strawberries,  and  a  few  grapes.  Rhubarb,  Potatoes,  and 
Brocoli  were  very  fine:  indeed,  upon  the  whole,  the  exhibition  was  very  interesting. 

III.— NATURALIST'S    CALENDAR, 

FOR  JUNE. 


BOTANY. 

This  month  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  beautiful  months  in  the  whole 
year:  almost  every  part  of  the  vegetable  creation  is  in  vigorous  growth;  and  during  the  day 
the  lovely  fragrance  of  the  woodbine,  (Caprifi)lium  Pericly'menum)  and  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  the  additional  scent  of  the  Butterfly  Orchis  [O'rchis  papiliona'cen)^ive  an  exhilarating 
perfume  to  the  air,  early  in  the  moniing  the  woods  and  groves  echo  with  the  music  of  the 
feathered  songsters ;  and,  indeed,  all  nature  seems  to  rejoice  together.  The  plants  in  flower, 
like  the  preceding  month,  are  innumerable.  In  the  fields,  on  the  borders  of  woods  or  on  banks, 
may  be  found  the  Hare-bells  (Scilla  non  scriptus);  Stitchwort  (Stellaria  n^morum);  and  Herb 
Robert  (Geranium  Robertianum.)  And  towards  the  end  of  the  month  may  be  found  plentifully 
jn  fields  the  Cockle  (Ly'ehnis  Githago;)  the  Fox-glove  (Digitalis  purpurea,)  Blue-wort  (Cen- 
tiurea  Cy.inus;)  Frogs-raoutli  (Linaria  linifolia;)  &c.  In  Meadows,  the  Cuckoo-flower 
(Ly'ehnis  Flosciieuli;)  the  Germander-Speedwell  (Veronica  Chamse'drys ;)  Scorpion-grass 
(Myosotis  paliistris;)  the  Marsh-thistle  (Cirsium  paliistre  ;)  the  Water-drop  Wort  (ffindnthe 
pimpinelloides ;)  the  Amarella  (Gentiana  amarella;)  Meadow-Sweet,  (Spirfe'a  Ulmaria;)  &c. 
In  Marshes  may  be  found  the  Butter-wort  (Pinguicula  lusitanica;)  Loose-stripe  (Lysimdchia 
vulgaris;)  Flowering  Rush  (Butdmus  umbellatus  ;)  and  Sweet  Gale  (Myrica  Gale;)  &c.  And 
in  Rivers,  the  white  and  yellow  Water  Lilies  (Nympha^a  dlba,  and  lutea;)  Water  Ranunculus 
(Ranunculus  aquatilis ;)  &c.  and  many  other  aquatic  plants.  And  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  on  Heaths,  besides  the  Ericas,  Ferns,  &c.  may  be  seen  the  RampionBell  Flower(Cam- 
panula  rapunculuides,)  &c. 

ZOOLOGY.      • 

Insects — This  month  myriads  of  insects  burst  from  their  eggs  every  day,  which  may  be  seen 
swarming  in  eveiy  direction.  Dragon  Flies  {Libellnlce)  leave  the  water  where  they  were  born, 
and  may  be  seen  darting  through  the  air,  seizing  the  smaller  winged  insects  as  their  prey. 
Butterflies  are  now  very  numerous.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  are  the  Swallow-Tailed 
(Papilio  Machaon  ;)  Peacock  (Vanessa  Jo;)  Grand  Admiral  (Vanessa  Atalanta;)  Orange-tip 
(Poutia  Cardamines;)  Marbled  White  (Hipparcbia  Galatea;)  Tortoise-shell  (Vanessa  Poly- 
chUlros  ;)  Blue  Argus  (Polyommatus  Alexis.)  The  splendid  family  of  Moths  are  also  plentifully 
found  on  the  wing  in  the  evenings.  Beetles  are  seen  on  our  paths,  and  on  leaves  and  flowers, 
particularly  the  Rose  Beetles  (Cetdnia  Aurata.)  The  splendid  Sparkler  (Cicindela  Campestris) 
may  often  be  observed  flitting  before  us  on  dry  paths:  the  nest  of  the  Mason  Bee  may  now  be 
occasionally  found  sticking  like  a  patch  of  mud  on  the  face  of  walls.  Wasps  (Vespa,)  and 
Grasshoppers  (Grillidae,)  begin  now  to  be  seen  plentifully. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Barometer.— Mean  Height,30.    Thermometer.— Mean  Temperature  60.    Rain.— Mean 

Quantity,  1,738  Inches. 
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IV.— MONTHLY    HORTICULTURAL    CALENDAR, 

FOR  JUNE, 
The  wet  and  cold  weather  we  experienced  through  the  greater  pait  of  May,  has  caused  the 
expansion  of  the  blossoms,  and  indeed  the  Spring  generally,  to  be  much  later  than  for  some 
years  previous.  The  frosts,  however,  have  been  comparatively  few,  and  none  sufficiently 
powerful  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Gardener;  the  oixhards  and  gardens  aie  big  with  hope, 
and  should  the  weather  now  prove  favourable,  we  may  calculate  on  immense  crops  of  fruit. 
The  different  sorts  of  business  in  the  garden  are,  commencing  the  summer  dressing  of  wall 
trees,  transplanting  such  annuals  as  require  it,  turning  the  greenhouse  plants  out  of  doors, 
thinning,  hoeing,  and  watering  many  of  the  principal  kitchen  crops,  also  sowing  and  ti'ans- 
planting  several  successional  and  main  crops  for  autumn  and  winter. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Summer  Pruning. — Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  Peaches,  Nectaiines,  &c.  will  require 
all  foreright  and  ill-placed  shoots  rubbing  off,  lea.ving,  however,  a  good  supply  of  young  wood 
for  bearing  next  year.    See  page  529. 

Thin  Wall  Fruit. —  Apricots  will  now  require  looking  over,  and  when  the  finiit  is  much 
crowded  in  large  clusters,  thin  them  out  a  little  to  allow  room  for  swelling ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  need  a  similar  treatjnent. 

Peach  Houses  started  in  December  will  now  be  ripening  their  fruit  daily ;  be  careful  after 
they  begin  to  change  colour  to  keep  the  house  perfectly  dry,  and  give  plenty  of  air,  or  the 
flavour  will  be  materially  injured. 

Cherry  Houses. — The  fruit  in  those  started  in  January  will  now  be  fully  ripe ;  keep  the  house 
dry  as  recommended  for  peaches. 

Vineries. — Vines  in  Pots,  p.  6,  185-  490,  and  5132 ;  on  the  Rafters  or  in  Frames,  &r.  p.  193, 
309,  337  to  347,  and  399. 

Fig-Trees  both  in  houses  and  on  the  open  walls,  p.  71,  366  and  385. 

Pine  Stoves,  p.  374. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias,  pages  145,  and  494. 

Auriculas  should  now  be  potted,  if  not  done  before,  p.  56. 

Polijanthuses,  page  448. 

Ranunculuses  in  flower  should  have  a  little  shade  afforded  them.     See  page  190. 

Cartiations  in  Pots  should  now  be  top-dressed,  p.  201. 

Tulips,  page  104. 

Erica  Cuttings,  as  also  cuttings  of  most  greenhouse  plants,  should  now  be  put  in.  See 
pages  96  and  455. 

French  and  English  Roses. — When  it  is  desired  they  should  flower  late,  treat  them  after  the 
manner  recommended  at  p.  15  and  330 ;  and  for  their  general  culture,  see  p.  245  and  536. 

Greenhouse  Plants  should  now  be  set  out  of  doors  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Kidney  beans.— Sow  full  crops  both  of  Dwarfs  and  Runners,  if  the  weather  should  prove  dn-, 
water  the  drills  well  previous  to  sowing. 

Peas  and  Beans. — Sow  for  successional  crops  as  recommended  last  month,  it  would  be  well 
to  soak  them  well  in  water  for  five  or  six  hours  before  sowing. 

Endive. — Sow  for  the  first  principal  crops,  and  plant  out  those  sown  last  month,  twelve 
inches  apart. 

Lettirce.— Thin  out  the  seed-beds  to  a  foot  apart,  and  plant  all  sorts  the  same  distance ;  also, 
.^ow  more  seeds  and  water  when  required. 

Onions. — Those  beds  intended  to  stand  for  full  bulbers,  thin  to  about  four  inches  apart. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips  intended  for  main  crops,  thin  the  former  to  about  six  inches,  and  the 
latter  to  ten  inches  ajiart. 

Celerii- — Plant  out  in  trenches,  pages  289,  291,  and  433. 

Brocoli. — Take  advantage  of  dripping  weather  to  plant  out  a  moderate  crop  two  feet  and  a 
half  apart ;  sow  a  little  more  seed,  and  prick  out  those  sown  last  month. 

Beet  Root. — Thin  the  red  to  about  twelve  inches  apart,  and  the  green  to  six  inches. 

Cabbaqes. — Prick  out  those  sown  last  month,  and  sow  a  little  more  seed  for  autumn  Coleworts. 

Savoys. — Plant  out  the  main  crop  for  autumn  and  winter  two  feet  apart,  if  tlie  weather  be 
dry,  give  them  a  good  supply  of  water. 

Radishes  may  be  sown  once  a  fortnight,  both  of  the  short  top,  and  the  white  and  red  turnip 
radishes. 

Spinach. — Sow  as  recommended  last  month. 

Turnips.  Sow  plentiful  crops  of  the  stone  top,  &c.  twice  during  the  month,  and  hoe  and 
thin  those  sown  before. 

Cuaitnbers. — Sow  in  the  natural  ground  for  pickling,  &c. 
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ARTICLE  I.— SOME  IDEAS  ON  THE  EXPENSE  OF  ERECTING,  AND 

THE  DIFFERENT  USES  A  TWO-LIGHT  FRAME  MIGHT  BE 

PUT  TO,  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

INTENDED    FOR    THE    ACCOMMODATION    OF    PERSONS  TVITH    SMALL   GARDENS. 
BY    JOSEPH    PAXTON,    F.L.S.  AND  H.S. 

It  will  first  be  necessary  to  consider  the  expense  of  having  a  two- 
light  frame  made,  this  would  of  com'se  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  the  size  it  was  intended  to  be.  The 
criterion  we  shall  take  is,  that  the  frame  and  lights  be  made  of  the 
best  red  deal ;  glazed  with  good  glass,  and  be  well  painted  ;  the  size 
a  common  one,  namely,  each  light  measuring  six  feet  by  three  :  the 
cost  of  the  wood  together  with  the  labour  of  a  carpenter  properly 
making,  would  amount  to  £2.  2s.  The  two  lights  glazing  with 
good  glass,  cut  to  the  size  of  six  inches  by  three,  would  cost  I8s. 
and  giving  three  coats  of  white  paint,  lis.  3d.  which  makes  the 
"whole  cost  of  the  frame  to  amount  to  £3.  lis.  3d.  Having  thus 
made  a  rough  calculation  of  the  expense  attending  the  erection,  the 
next  thing  necesssary  is  to  point  out  the  various  uses  it  may  be  put 
to  throughout  the  year.  The  material  for  heating  will  of  course  be 
dung,  the  expense  attending  which  depends  on  the  situation,  means 
of  carriage,  and  other  circumstances,  which  entirely  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  certain  estimate,  but  in  most  places  dung  could  be 
procured  in  a  gi'een  state  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  The  various 
VOL.   I.    NO.  13.  3  z 
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uses  to  which  such  a  frame  could  be  put  throughout  the  year  we 
must  speak  of  each  month  separately,  and  shall  therefore  commence 
first  with — 

January — Those  who  have  a  taste  for  flowers  will  now  have  their 
frame  filled  with  greenhouse  plants.  Camellias,  p.  362,  or  Auriculas, 
p.  56,  which  cannot  he  disposed  of  otherwise  before  next  month. 

February — The  Camellias  or  other  greenhouse  plants  may  now 
be  taken  out  of  the  frame,  and  placed  in  such  rooms  as  are  conve- 
nient to  flower  them.  See  pages  362  and  498.  Let  the  Auriculas, 
&c.  be  placed  in  a  temporary  shelter  made  with  a  few  boards,  so  that 
they  can  be  allowed  plenty  of  air,  or  be  fully  exposed  in  fine  days, 
and  well  covered  down  at  night  with  mats  or  litter  to  preserve  them 
from  frost.  Then  let  a  bed  be  made  for  the  frame  of  prepared  horse- 
dung,  about  three  feet  thick  in  front,  and  four  feet  at  the  back,  which 
will  leave  a  good  slope  towards  the  south ;  set  on  the  frame, 
and  after  the  bed  has  settled  a  day  or  two,  let  one  of  the  lights  have 
about  a  foot  thick  of  light  sandy  soil  put  in  it ;  if  this  cannot  be 
easily  procured,  mix  a  large  portion  of  sand  with  common  garden 
mould,  in  this  plant  some  whole  potatoes  of  the  early  kidney  sort, 
which  are  always  best  for  the  first  crops,  at  about  the  distance  of 
eight  inches  in  the  rows,  and  one  foot  from  row  to  row ;  making  the 
rows  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  bed,  which  will  admit  the  sun 
to  the  roots  when  the  tops  become  large;  on  the  top  of  these  potatoes 
scatter  a  crop  of  scarlet  radishes,  which  will  be  all  drawn  before  the 
potatoe  tops  attain  any  size.  Let  the  other  light  have  some  sandy 
soil  or  old  tan  put  in  it,  then  plunge  a  quantity  of  three  years  old 
rhubarb  roots  as  closely  as  they  can  be  placed  to  each  other,  and 
turn  a  large  pot  over  each  root,  to  exclude  it  from  the  air;  if  it  be 
the  early  scarlet  variety,  the  stalks  will  be  ready  for  use  in  eight 
days ;  three  or  four  large  pans  or  feeders  may  also  be  filled  with 
light  soil,  and  sown  with  light  salading  :  as  soon  as  the  seeds  begin 
to  show  themselves  above  the  soil,  sow  three  or  four  others  to  suc- 
ceed them.  When  the  radishes  appear,  give  as  much  air  as  possi- 
ble without  injuring  them  by  either  cutting  winds  or  heavy  rains. 
Also  prepare  a  quantity  of  dung  for  a  cucumber  bed,  let  it  be  well 
shaken  and  thrown  in  a  heap,  and  watered  if  necessary,  turning  it 
two  or  three  times  until  it  becomes  sweetened.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  the  rhubarb  is  all  gathered,  fill  the  light  with  the 
same  sort  of  soil  as  the  other,  and  plant  another  crop  of  kidney  pota- 
toes, with  a  few  radishes  sown  over  them  as  recommended  for  the 
last,  leaving,  however,  a  space  at  the  front  of  the  frame  sufficiently 
broad  to  set  a  row  of  pans  or  feeders ;  sow  in  one  or  two  of  them 
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seeds  of  the  red  solid  celery,  and  in  another,  a  few  seeds  of  Bath 
coss  and  other  h&vdy  lettuces,  the  remainder  of  the  pan  will  do 
for  small  salading. 

March — As  soon  as  the  violent  rankness  of  the  dung  is  properly 
worked  off,  begin  to  make  up  a  cucumber  bed  of  not  less  thickness 
than  four  feet  in  the  front,  and  five  feet  at  the  back ;  as  soon  as  the 
radishes  are  up,  take  off  the  frame  and  place  it  on  the  new  bed; 
hoop  the  radish  bed  over  with  mats,  to  preserve  the  potatoes  and 
radishes  in  case  of  frost ;  if  it  is  convenient  to  place  a  hand-glass  over 
the  celery  and  lettuce  pans  it  will  be  all  the  better ;  fork  over  the 
new-made  bed  occasionally,  and  when  the  steam  is  found  to 
be  pretty  sweet,  put  about  a  bushel  of  good  light  maiden  soil,  mixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  pigeons'  dung  or  that  of  fowls,  in  the  middle 
of  each  light,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  obtain  from 
some  neighbouring  garden,  two  pots  of  good  stopped  cucumber  plants  ; 
if  each  pot  contains  three  plants,  let  one  be  pulled  out,  as  two  are  quite 
sufficient  for  each  hill.  Make  a  hole  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
turn  out  the  plants  with  the  ball  entire,  place  them  in  the  hole,  and 
press  the  soil  about  the  roots  slightly,  also  give  them  a  sprinkling 
of  water  made  new  milk  wann ;  and  if  the  sun  shines  bright,  take  a 
handful  of  litter  and  lay  on  the  glass  over  the  plants,  which  will  suf- 
ficiently shelter  them  until  they  have  become  established ;  earth  and 
treat  them  in  the  usual  manner,  and  fruit  will  be  ready  to  cut  by 
the  middle  of  May. 

About  the  end  of  June  or  leginning  of  July,  if  the  season  be 
fine,  cucumbers  will  have  become  so  common,  that  perhaps  the 
proprietor  may  not  consider  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  keep  the  fi'ame 
over  them,  especially  as  they  will  grow  and  bear  without  it;  if  this 
is  the  case,  a  pit  should  be  formed  according  to  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Waklron,  p.  399,  and  planted  with  either  grapes,  figs,  or  peaches, 
set  on  the  frame,  and  a  crop  of  excellent  fruit  maybe  obtained  much 
earlier  than  in  the  open  air,  thus  of  very  superior  flavour.  Nothing 
more  could  be  accomplished  properly  with  one  frame  for  that  sea- 
son, as  if  either  grapes  or  figs  were  planted  in  the  pit,  the  frame 
would  be  kept  in  use  till  October;  when  the  season  for  sheltering 
greenhouse  plants,  &c.  for  the  winter  commences,  and  continues  until 
the  following  February. 

October — To  prepare  the  frame  for  the  reception  of  the  green- 
house plants,  &c.  take  it  from  ofl  the  pit,  and  place  it  in  a  warm  situ- 
ation opposite  the  south,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun ;  raise  it  from 
the  ground  by  laying  a  brick  under  each  of  the  front  corners,  and 
two  bricks  under  each  of  the  back  ones,  this  will   give  a  good  bevel 
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towards  the  sun;  then  proceed  to  place  all  round  the  outsides  of  the 
frame,  not  less  than  a  foot  thick  of  soil  well  trodden  down,  and 
raised  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  frame  all  round ;  next,  pre- 
pare the  floor  on  which  the  plants  are  to  he  placed,  first,  by  laying 
a  good  floor  of  lime  scraps ;  and  on  the  top  of  that  about  six  inches 
thick  of  coal  ashes,  on  which  arrange  the  plants.  This  floor  will 
efi'ectually  prevent  worms  from  penetrating,  and  also  add  much  to 
the  warmth  and  cleanliness  of  the  plants.  Elevating  the  frame  also 
is  far  preferable  to  setting  it  upon  the  ground,  as  the  frame  is  not  so 
liable  to  rot,  and  the  more  the  plants  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  earth,  by  a  thick  floor  of  ashes,  &c.  the  more  easily  will 
they  be  kept  from  dam]). 

J.  Paxton. 

Chalswurth,  June  '2nd.  1832. 


ARTICLE  II. 


ON  THE  DESTRUCTION,  OR  PREVENTION  OF  INSECTS,  INFESTING 
PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  TREES. 

HY  MR.  T.   H.  BAILEY,  G.VRDEKER  TO  WM.  EVANS,  ESQ.  M.P. 

Allestree-Hall,  near  Derbi/. 

This  being  the  season  when  insects  of  various  kinds  become  trou- 
blesome to  the  gardener,  by  infesting  his  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
and  not  seeing  in  your  Register  any  method  given  to  destroy  them, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  send  the  following  :  A  system  which  I  have 
practised  for  the  last  ten  years  with  perfect  success,  seven  of  which 
have  been  in  my  present  situation.  In  the  autumn,  after  the  fruit 
is  all  gathered  I  commence  getting  ofi"  the  leaves,  a  few  at  a  time,  as 
they  become  ripe,  until  they  are  all  entirely  off".  I  then  unnail  the 
trees,  merely  leaving  as  many  nails  and  shreds  in  the  wall  as  will 
prevent  the  wind  from  breaking  the  shoots,  at  the  same  time  clearing 
away  all  dead  leaves,  cobwebs  or  other  rubbish  that  may  have  col- 
lected about  the  crevices  of  the  wall  with  a  hand  brush,  as  I  consider 
them  complete  repositories  for  the  eggs  of  all  kinds  of  insects.  In 
this  loose  state  I  leave  them  till  the  March  following,  when  I  prune 
and  nail  them  again  to  the  wall,  taking  away  all  the  nails  and  shreds 
that  were  left  to  support  the  branches  in  the  winter.  The  next  thing 
I  consider  essential   is,  after  the  blooming  season  is  past,  and  the 
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fruit  is  set,  which  generally  happens  about  the  end  of  April,  or  the 
beginning  of  May,  I  take  off  with  my  thumb  and  finger  all  fore-right 
and  superfluous  side  shoots,  whilst  they  are  but  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  being  cautious  to  leave  as  few  as  possible  more  than  will 
furnish  the  tree  with  a  good  supply  of  young  wood  for  the  ensuing 
season.  When  the  tree  is  not  likely  to  put  forth  its  branches  too 
luxuriant,  I  seldom  leave  more  than  two  or  three  buds  upon  the  last 
year's  shoot,  supposing  it  to  be  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
observing  to  leave  one  as  near  as  I  can  to  the  heel,  and  another  at 
the  extremity  of  each.  Those  trees  I  pick  over  in  the  fore -part  of 
the  day,  I  wash  with  pure  water,  plaved  with  the  force  of  a  garden 
engine,  to  wash  down  as  much  as  possible  all  the  old  relics  of  bloom, 
&c.  that  may  be  left  behind.  This  should  be  done  early  in  the  after- 
noon, so  that  they  mav  have  time  to  get  dry  before  the  cool  of  the 
evening  comes  on ;  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  looking  over  the 
trees  once  a  week,  for  a  short  time,  and  taking  off  all  useless  shoots 
that  may  have  been  left,  and  repeating  the  washing  every  two  or 
three  days,  when  the  weather  is  fine.  By  this  means  I  have  always 
been  able  to  keep  them  free  from  insects,  and  the  foliage  has  assumed 
a  very  healthy  appearance,  and  never  foiled  of  having  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.  I  have  seen  washes  of  different  kinds  used,  and  even  quick 
lime  thrown  all  over  the  trees,  which  I  consider  not  only  unsightly, 
but  (the  lime  in  particular)  very  pernicious  to  the  leaves.  I  never 
use  a  composition  of  any  kind,  except  dusting  them  over  with  a  little 
flower  of  sulphur  in  case  of  mildew.  Many  peoi)le  (and  amongst 
them  some  gardeners  of  old  standing)  are  of  opinion  that  insects 
come  in  the  air  with  cold  east  winds.  This  notion  I  class  with  those 
of  frogs  and  toads  being  rained  from  the  clouds,  or  the  smallest  insect 
in  nature  being  produced  without  a  parent,  which  appears  to  me  as 
improbable  as  producing  a  camel  out  of  a  grain  of  sand.  That  cold 
winds  may  encourage  these  little  animals  in  a  great  degree,  I  do  not 
denv ;  and  when  the  voung  shoots  are  allowed  to  get  to  any  consi- 
derable length  before  the  trees  are  hand-dressed  over,  they  become  a 
fine  cover  for  the  brood  of  these  little  creatures.  I  believe  myriads 
of  them  will  be  generated  in  a  very  few  davs,  then  a  little  ungenial 
weather,  tending  to  check  the  growth  of  the  trees,  the  numerous  in- 
sects obtain  the  mastery,  and  become  difficult  to  get  rid  off,  whereas 
if  proper  attention  be  paid,  and  no  harbour  allowed,  the  trees  remain 
free,  although  cold  weather  may  keep  them  in  a  slow  state  of  growth. 

T.H.  Bailey. 

A/vi/  11//',  18-12. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

COMPARATIVE  REMARKS  ON  WOOD  AND  METAL   AS  CONDUC- 
TORS OF  HEAT. 

BY    EPHEBICrS    HORTICULTOR. 

I  WAS  happy  to  liear  you  invite  practical  men  to  come  forward  and 
state  their  opinions  upon  disputed  subjects,  and  pleased  to  see  your 
invitation  comjjlied  with.  The  different  sentiments  of  individuals 
will  be  thus  brought  to  bear  immediately  upon  each  other,  and  we 
shall  more  easily  gain  the  acquisition  of  truth,  provided  those  sen- 
timents are  established  by  adequate  reasons,  and  not  bare  affinnations, 
said  to  be  the  result  of  experience.  I  cannot  but  admire  the  liberal 
and  candid  manner  in  which  some  Gardeners  have  given  their 
opinions,  whilst  at  the  same  time  I  mnst  disapprove  of  the  weak 
reasoning,  and  hasty  inferences  of  others.  As  an  example,  I  would 
allude  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Cur  on  Metallic  Hothouses — 
He  says,  "The  chief  objection  urged  against  metal  is  the  attraction 
of  heat.  This  is  mere  nonsense,  for  if  the  metal  is  kept  well 
painted,  it  attracts  no  more  heat  than  wood."  This  he  proved  by 
taking  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  piece  of  wood,  both  well  painted,  and 
placing  them  against  a  south  wall  two  feet  asunder.  He  examined 
them  every  half  hour,  and  could  not  perceive  that  the  metal  heated 
one  degree  faster  than  the  wood ;  they  were  also  put  into  water,  and 
the  one  was  heated  just  as  soon  as  the  other.  Mr.  Cur  having  de- 
tailed his  experiment,  triumphantly  exclaims  thus:  "So  much  for 
the  attraction  of  heat,  which  Mr.  M.  Murtrie  says  injured  his  pines 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  rafters  ! " 

From  this  experiment,  Mr.  Cur  asserts,  that  metal  and  wood  are 
equal  conductors  of  heat  if  kept  well  painted,  for  I  suppose  their 
power  of  conducting  heat  is  what  is  meant  by  their  attracting  heat. 
This  I  flatly  deny ;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  contrary  to  well 
known  properties  of  caloric  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  experiment 
in  itself  is  erroneous  and  quite  incapable  of  supporting  the  inferences 
which  Mr.  Cur  has  boldly  deduced  from  it;  the  great  error 
of  this  experiment  Ues  in  Mr.  Cur  making  his  observation  on  the 
same  side  he  applied  the  heat,  if  he  had  felt  the  opposite  sides  he 
would  have  found  a  great  difference ;  by  his  plunging  them  over 
head  in  water,  nothing  else  could  be  expected,  but  that  they  would 
become  equally  heated,  as  there  would  be  a  constant  giving  and  re- 
ceiving of  caloric,  till  they  all  three  were  of  a   uniform  temperature. 
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Any  person  may  prove  Mr.  Cur's  experiments  and  assertions  to  be 
founded  on  error,  very  satisfactorily  by  tbe  follow^ing  method: — 

Take  equal  sized  rods  of  iron  and  wood,  both  being  painted  ;  cover 
the  half  of  each  with  wax  or  tallow,  plunging"  the  other  half  in  hot 
water  or  sand,  and  observing  which  soonest  indicates  the  presence 
of  heat — most  assuredly  the  metal.  To  show  the  striking  disparity 
between  metal  and  wood,  as  conductors  of  heat,  let  rods  of  iron, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  glass,  bone,  and  wood  be  treated  in  the  manner 
stated,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  wax  melts  on  each  particular  rod, 
in  the  order  of  its  jiower  of  conducting  heat — the  metals  first,  and 
these  two  in  their  particular  order,  then  the  glass,  and  last  of  all  the 
wood.  Now,  supposing  the  outside  of  a  metal  rafter  to  be  heated  to 
180  deg.  it  is  evident  that  the  inside  will  be  almost  as  hot,  whereas 
if  a  wooden  rafter  was  heated  on  the  outside  to  tlae  same  degree,  the 
inside,  of  the  wood  being  a  bad  conductor,  would  only  be  at  the 
same  temperature  of  the  house ;  a  very  little  reflection  upon  this  will 
very  easily  and  truly  account  for  the  scorching  of  Mr.  M'Murtrie's 
pines. 

Upon  this  principle  is  founded  the  general  complaint  against 
metal  houses,  called  (though  unphilosophically)  the  attraction  of 
lieat  and  cold,  for  if  the  external  atmosphere  is  hotter  than  the  in- 
ternal air  of  the  house,  or  the  rafters  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  it  is 
evident  that  a  quantity  of  caloric  will  be  given  ofi'  to  the  air  in  the 
house,  and  in  this  case  make  it  too  hot ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  colder,  there  will  be  a  continued  absorption  of  heat  from 
the  inside  to  the  out,  till  an  equilibrium  is  restored,  this  of  course 
will  make  the  house  too  cold. 

This  then,  is  what  Mr.  Cur  calls  "mere  nonsense,"  and  which 
he,  in  his  own  opinion,  has  proved  to  be  such,  but  I  would  with  all 
humility  inform  Mr.  Cur,  that  before  he  again  summons  the  as- 
surance to  call  any  opinions  "mere  nonsense,"  he  will  first  prove 
liis  own  to  be  sound  sense ;  and  before  he  attempts  any  more  to 
write  upon  heat,  or  heat  in  connection  with  metallic  houses,  I  would 
advise  him  earnestly  to  study  the  properties  of,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  science  of  caloric. 

In  writing  this,  T  am  neither  actuated  by  motives  of  interest  on 
the  one  hand,  or  feelings  of  prejudice  on  the  other;  but  solely  from 
a  desire  of  seeing  liberality  of  sentiment  triumphing  over  bigotry, 
knowledge  over  ignorance,  and  truth  finally  overcoming  all  miscon- 
ceplions  and  errors. 

Ephebicus  Horticultou, 
S.S.  Monk  V^,  1832. 
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article;  IV. 

ON  TRAINING  TREES.— by  mr.  haythorn. 


Late  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Middleton,  Wollaton-Hall,  Notts. 

I  BEG  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  successful  method  I  practised 
with  some  old  Pear  Trees  in  Wollaton  Gardens ;  they  Avere  all  trained 
on  the  fan  fashion,  and  the  wall  being  too  low  for  them,  (only  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  high)  they  made  an  exceeding  quantity  of  breast- 
wood  ;  being  full  of  old  spurs,  they  had  become,  by  repeated  cutting, 
like  a  dipt  hedge,  and  only  bore  fruit  at  the  extremities  of  the  side 
branches.  I  was  very  desirous  to  find  out  some  means  to  bring  them 
into  a  bearing  state  in  the  centre  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  the  extremi- 
ties, without  heading  them  down,  not  wishing  to  have  much  naked 
wall.     I  first  took  out  the  centre  and  most  upright  branches,  (fig,  99) 
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And  when  the  spurs  had  grown  to  a  suflScient  length,  and  had  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  hardness,  they  were  trained  inwards ;  these  bran- 
ches bore  gi'eat  plenty  of  very  fine  fruit,  which  induced  me  to  use 
something  of  the  same  means  to  improve  the  rest  of  the  trees.  I 
next  proceeded  to  cut  away  all  the  other  branches,  except  three  on 
each  side,  figure  100. 
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The  foreright  shoots  I  turned  to  the  wall,  intending  eventually  to 
take  away  the  top  and  two  bottom  branches.  But,  leaving  WoUatou, 
I  had  not  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  accomplishing  it;  these 
branches  also  bore  wonderful  crops  of  fruit,  and  looked  exceedingly 
well.  The  sorts  I  chiefly  practised  upon  were  Autumn  Bergamot, 
Crassane,  Gansels  Bergamot,  and  Paddington  Pear.  A  summer 
Boncretien  also,  I  headed  and  trained  as  represented,  figure   101. 
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And,  although  it  is  considered  a  very  shy  bearer,  it  produced  under 
this  treatment  very  fair  crops  of  fruit,  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Another  tree  I  headed  nearly  close  to  the  upright  stem,  figure  102, 
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And  grafted  with  the  Colmar,  which  is  well  known  to  be  an  excel- 
lent fruit  for  use  in  February  and  March,  this  bore  very  well,  but  I 
found  none  produce  crops  equal  to  those  trained  as  fig.  1 00.  And  I 
am  satisfied  that  any  person  having  trees  in  a  similar  condition  to 
those  under  my  care,  by  adopting  the  system  I  have  recommended, 
will  be  amply  rewarded  for  his  pains. 

I.  Haythorn,  C.  M.  H.  S. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS,  FOR  PITS  AND  HOUSES. 


BY    MR.    MATTHIAS    SAUL,    SULYARD-STREET,    LANCASTER. 

As  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  size  and  form  of 
boilers  best  calculated  for  hot-water  apparatuses,  I  have  been  induced 
to  try  the  experiment  of  doing  entirely  without  one,  by  introducing 
the  pipes  into  the  fire.  The  first  experiment  I  made  was  by  placing 
the  lower  pipe  into  the  fire  so  that  the  water  would  pass  through  the 
flames ;  next  I  placed  two  pipes  in  the  fire  so  as  not  to  pass  over,  but 
be  forced  back  again :  this  appears  to  me  to  have  an  advantage  over 
the  air  pipe,  which  conveyed  the  water  through  the  fire,  as  the  water 
is  forced  in  those  two  pipes  backward  and  forward,  which  gives  a 
strong  motion,  working  something  like  a  pump,  the  hot  water  being 
forced  forward,  and  the  cold  forced  to  the  pipes  in  the  fire.  It  ap- 
pears also  to  have  another  advantage  :  all  matter  or  sediment  which 
might  accumulate  in  the  pijjes  is  entirely  prevented  by  the  strong 
motion.  There  is  a  regular  stroke  of  six  inches,  with  a  regular  fire, 
but  if  the  heat  is  increased,  it  will  increase  the  stroke  two  or  three 
inches.  Perhaps  you  will  consider  my  apparatus  worthy  of  an  early 
notice  in  the  Register,  that  your  readers  may  be  induced  to  furnish 
you  with  tables  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  their  different  ap- 
paratuses, taken  twelve  feet  frona  the  fire. 
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If  there  be  no  aperture  in  the  pipe,  some  other  means  may  be 
adopted,  either  to  pkinge  the  thermometer  into  the  water  of  the  pipe, 
or  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  favour  you  with  a  plan  of  pla- 
cing it  some  other  vvay,  so  as  to  obtain  the  correct  heat. 

My  house  is  24  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high  at  the 
back.  There  are  two  fire  places,  one  at  each  end,  as  will  be  seen  by 
figure  103  (ab.)  (A)  is  in  perspective  to  show  it  more  clearly  ;  b  is 
only  a  section,  both  fire  places  are  of  the  same  size.  (1)  is  a  sliding 
door,  at  which  the  fire  is  sujjplied  with  coals ;  (2)  an  inclined  plane 
*  two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  fifteen  inches  broad,  made  of  cast  iron ; 
(3)  is  the  grate  fifteen  inches  by  twelve  ;  the  ashes  fall  through  at  (4) 
as  fast  as  they  are  made,  all  the  coals  sliding  down  to  the  grate  as  they 
burn;  it  therefore  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  grate  be  entirely 
immoveable  or  not.  The  greater  part  of  the  smoke  also  is  converted 
into  heat,  by  being  com2Delled  to  pass  over  the  flames  arising  from 
the  fire  on  the  gi-ate,  in  its  road  to  the  flue  ;  (5)  is  a  single  pipe  three 
inches  diameter  inside,  which  passes  under  the  bark  Pit ;  (6)  a  small 
return  pipe  about  an  inch  diameter  inside  measure;  (7)  the  Connec- 
tor, which  acts  for  all  the  pipes,  as  never  more  than  one  fire  is  in 
use  at  one  time.  My  chief  reason  for  having  two  fire  places  is  for 
trying  experiments  to  prove  the  difference  of  the  two  systems ;  for, 
when  the  fire  is  burning,  the  water  has  to  rise  into  the  pipes  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  flue,  and  passes  round  through  pipe  (5.)  The  two 
pipes  (8  8)  are  twenty-one  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  inches 
diameter  inside;  the  two  pipes  (10  10)  are  eight  feet  long,  and  three 
inches  diameter  inside ;  the  pipes  (11  11)  are  two  feet  long,  and  one 
inch  diameter  inside ;  the  two  Connectors  are  two  and  a  half  inches 
by  four  and  a  half  square.  (C)  is  a  reservoir  for  supplying  the  pipes 
with  water,  as  it  wastes,  through  a  small  hole,  about  the  size  of  a 
quill,  having  a  plug  in  it,  which  prevents  an  increase  of  steam,  but 
does  not  prevent  the  water  from  dropping  into  the  reservoir ;  also,  if 
the  strokes  are  increased  above  six  inches,  and  the  water  thrown  over 
at  (13)  it  is  caught  in  this  reservoir,  and  thus  enters  again  into  the 
jnpes.  The  top  (12)  is  closed,  six  inches  being  allowed  from  the 
pipe  (10)  to  the  top. 

The  following  are  tables  showing  the  diflferent  degi'ees  of  heat  the 
water  attained,  taken  twelve  feet  from  the  fire,  no  fire  having  been  in 
during  the  day.  April  loth,  fire  made  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  fire-place  (a.)  The  thermometer  stood  at  83 ;  in  twentv 
minutes  after  the  fire  was  kindled,  the  heat  rose  to  120  degrees  ;  in 
twenty -five  minutes,  132  degrees;  30  minutes,  150  degrees;  35  mi- 
nutes, 170  degrees;  40  minutes,  188  degrees;  45  minutes,  212.  The 
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next  evening  a  fire  was  put  into  the  fire-jjlace  (b.)  The  water  Uke 
the  other  standing  at  83  degrees  ;  in  20  minutes  it  rose  to  132  j  in  25, 
to  140;  in  30,  to  158;  in 35,  to  164;  in  40,  to  174;  and  in45,to  188 
degrees.  It  took  twenty  minutes  in  bringing  the  water  to  the  boil- 
ing point  by  fire  (b.)  The  following  table  was  taken  :  April  27th 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  71  degrees;  ten  pounds  of  coal 
were  used,  besides  a  few  chips  with  which  the  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
fire-place  (a.)  The  thermometer  was  dipped  into  the  Connector  (7.) 
Another  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  house  stood  at  64  degrees,  in 
two  hours  aftei-wards  it  had  arisen  to  76  degrees;  although  nothing  had 
been  done  at  the  fire,  and  the  next  morning  it  stood  at  60  degrees.  In 
five  minutes  after  the  fire  was  made  the  thermometer  in  the 
Connector  rose  to  75  degrees;  in  10  minutes,  78  degrees;  in  15 
minutes,  85  degrees;  in  20  minutes,  91  degrees;  in  25,  104;  in  30, 
128;  in  35,  138;  in  40,  144;  in  45,  154;  in  50,  175;  in  55,  175; 
in  55,  188;  in  60  minutes,  212  degrees. 


M.  Saul. 


May  5th,  1832. 


FLORICULTURE. 
ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  HYACINTHS.— By  a  Subscriber. 

" Et  ferruglneos  Hi/acinthos." 

Observing  that  it  is  your  intention  to  give  one  or  more  papers  on 
the  cultivation  of  various  flowers  and  fruits,  I  beg  to  send  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  cultivation  of  Hyacinths,  to  which  I  have  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years  paid  particular  attention. 

Hyacinths  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  be  light  and 
dry;  for  although  they  require  a  good  deal  of  water,  yet  if  the  soil 
be  wet  the  bulbs  will  decay.  I  should,  however,  recommend  a  rich 
loam  mixed  with  one-third  of  sea  or  river  sand. 

The  beds  should  be  about  four  feet  wide  and  flat  (in  the  Dutch 
style,)  so  that  a  few  hoops  and  bass  mats  might  be  put  across  them 
to  prevent  the  frosts  and  heavy  rains  from  sjioiling  the  blooms. 
The  soil  in  the  beds  should  be  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  the  bulbs 
planted  in  rows  about  eight  inches  asunder  and  about  six  inches  apart. 
Manv   of  the  Gardeners   about  Manchester  have  them  in  pots  about 
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eighteen  inches  deep  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  keep  them  in 
a  hot  or  greenhouse.  The  plants  may  be  better  protected  by  this 
plan,  and  are  much  easier  to  cany  about  to  exhibitions,  &c.  but  I 
do  not  think  the  blooms  are  any  better  than  those  in  the  beds. 

The  best  time  to  plant  Hyacinths  is  about  the  first  or  second  week 
in  November,  and  when  they  have  done  flowering,  they  should  be 
taken  up  and  put  into  boxes  similar  to  those  used  for  tulips,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place  until  the  time  for  jjlanting  them  again. 

A  Subscriber. 

Manchester,  Zrd  May,  1832. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  GROWING  BALSAMS  TO  GREAT  PERFECTION 


BY  X.  V.  Z. 


Balsams  being  general  favourites,  and  grown  in  almost  every  cottage 
window,  I  beg  to  submit  to  their  admirers  a  system,  for  very  much 
improving  their  flowering.  In  page  70  of  your  Register  is  mentioned 
a  method  of  growing  them  to  great  perfection,  by  "Mr.  J.  Reid, 
Bridgewater  Nursery ;"  whose  plan  I  follow  until  the  bloom  makes 
its  appearance.  I  then  select  the  best  plants,  rejecting  all  the  in- 
ferior, and,  with  a  pair  of  grape  scissors,  clip  oflT  all  the  blooming 
flowers,  and  far  advanced  buds,  being  careful  to  cut  them  off  close  to 
the  flowers  or  buds,  thereby  leaving  as  much  of  the  flower  stalk  to 
the  plant  as  possible.  I  then  shift  them  into  larger  pots,  and  place 
them  in  their  former  situation.  By  these  means  the  plants  throw  up 
their  lower  branches  to  gi-eat  perfection.  If  the  flowers  are  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  plants  as  they  appear,  they  injure  their  growth,  and 
still  remain  seperate ;  and,  being  hid  by  the  leaves,  are  prevented 
from  being  seen  to  advantage.  If  my  method  be  adopted,  the  plants 
will  require  shifting  again  in  a  fortnight,  only  then  clipping  off  the 
flowers,  but  leaving  the  buds,  and,  in  a  short  time,  they  will  be  en- 
tirely covered  with  one  complete  mass  of  flowers,  for  where  the  flow- 
ers were  clipped  ofi,  they  will  throw  out  three  for  one ;  the  plants  also 
grow  double  the  strength  of  those  treated  in  the  usual  way.  To  pro- 
long the  flowering  season,  I  take  ofl'  both  seed  vessels  and  flowers  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  fade.  Thus  new  flowers  are  produced  in  suc- 
cession for  a  considerable  time. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Thoniei/,  ('onihrlflf/fishifp,  April  21s/.  18-')2. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ALO'YSIA  CITRrODORA,  OR  LEMON 
PLANT,  OUT  OF  DOORS.— By  Sage. 

In  perusing  page  473  oi  the  Horticultural  Register,  I  find  that  your 
querist  "Suffolk"  invokes  your  numerous  Readers  to  take  up  their 
pen  to  unfold  to  him  the  mystery  of  growing  the  Aloysia  citriodoraof 
Ortega  and  Loudon  (the  Verhena  triphylla  of  L'Heritier  and  Don,) 
vulgarly  called  the  Lemon  plant,  in  the  open  air,  I  therefore  take 
tip  my  pen  in  answer  to  his  solicitations,  to  disclose  to  him  a  method 
of  propagating  and  cultivating  this  oderiferous  production  of  the 
Chilian  clime. 

The  soil  this  plant  requires  is  composed  of  the  same  ingredients, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  as  I  recommended  for  the  Sahia  splen- 
dens,  page  437. 

Propagation — In  the  months  of  May  and  June  choose  a  warm 
shady  border  for  the  purpose  of  striking ;  take  out  the  soil  about 
six  inches  deep,  and  fill  it  with  the  compost ;  then  take  young  cut- 
tings off  your  old  stools,  displace  the  leaves  for  three  or  four  joints, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  cause  a  slit  to  pass  through  the  two  first 
joints  of  the  cutting  which  will  cause  it  to  strike  root  much  sooner, 
then  prick  them  out,  make  them  quite  firm,  and  give  them  a  good 
watering,  covering  them  close  with  the  hand  glass  till  they  begin  to 
grow,  when  they  must  be  hardened  to  the  open  air  by  degrees. 

Cultivation — As  soon  as  the  cuttings  begin  to  grow,  pinch  out 
their  hearts  and  pot  them  in  small  pots  using  the  above  compost, 
and  repotting  them  as  often  as  they  require  it  in  the  succeeding 
summer  and  autumn  months,  in  other  respects  they  must  be  treated 
as  greenhouse  plants  till  the  following  May,  when  you  must  begin 
to  prepare  your  bed  or  beds ;  if  they  are  intended  to  be  grown  by 
themselves,  take  out  the  soil  from  one  foot  to  one  foot  six  inches 
deep,  the  width  and  length  may  suit  your  own  taste  and  convenience, 
fill  it  up  rather  above  level,  to  allow  for  settling,  with  your  pre- 
pared soil,  pennit  it  to  settle  for  a  few  days,  and  then  proceed  to  put 
out  your  plants  with  their  balls  entire,  two  feet  apart,  firming  the  soil 
well  round  them,  and  giving  them  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  to 
their  roots,  and  as  the  aspect  should  be  a  south  one,  they  should  be 
shaded  for  a  few  days  if  the  sun  is  powerful  ;  they  must  also  be  de- 
fended from  cold  nights,  by  means  of  hoops  and  mats  or  canvass,  or 
else  thev  will  receive  a  check  from  which  thev  seldom  or  ever  reoo- 
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ver.  By  tlie  foregoing  method,  I  have  seen  the  A  loysia  produce 
shoots  of  four  and  five  feet  long  in  the  course  of  a  summer,  and  each 
shoot  ahiiost  covered  with  their  simple  but  delicate  blossoms.  As 
this  Chilian  exotic  will  not  bear  the  severity  of  the  British  winter; 
by  the  end  of  September,  the  plants  must  be  taken  up,  most  of  the 
soil  shaken  away,  all  the  large,  superfluous,  and  useless  roots  cut  away, 
and  the  shoots  cut  to  a  couple  of  eyes,  they  must  then  be  repotted  in 
good  sized  pots  in  the  same  sort  of  soil  as  before  recommended,  and 
treated  through  the  autumn  and  winter  months  as  a  greenhouse 
plant. 

The  Aloysia  citriodora  makes  a  very  agreeable  variety  among  other 
plants  trained  against  an  arbour  or  a  summer  house. 

Sage. 


ARTICLE  IX. 


ON  CHANGING  THE  COLOUR  OF  THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE 
HYDRA'NGEA  HORTE'NSIS, 


Finding,  on  perusing  "RusTicus,"  in  page  11,  and  "M.  G."  in 
page  497,  that  causing  the  blossoms  of  the  Hydrangea  to  change 
from  pink  (their  original  colour)  to  blue,  is  becoming  the  subject  of 
discussion,  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  become  a  third  person  in 
the  controversy,  not  to  depreciate  or  undervalue  the  other  methods, 
but  to  propose  one  of  my  own,  which  is  simply  this,-^ — instead  of  cul- 
tivating the  plants  in  loam,  (the  common  method)  pot  them  in  sandy 
peat,  and  water  them  once  or  twice  a  week  with  a  solution  of  the  same, 
which  will  be  found,  after  a  fair  trial,  to  be  equally  as  eflficient  as  any 
other  method. 

Sage. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  X.— ON  FOREST  TIMBER.— By  Dodona. 

"  Quod  homines  tot  seiifentite." 

It  may  be  a  question  as  to  what  kinds  of  trees  are  likely  to  be  most 
profitable,  when  profit  is  the  only  object  ?  Much  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  On  dry  lands,  Larch  gives  the  fairest  prospects 
of  profit,  and  what  is  of  no  little  consequence,  it  has  been  found  that 
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the  land  under  Larch  carries  a  heautiful  and  useful  herbage,  when 
nothing  that  was  profitable  grew  before  they  were  planted.  The 
rapidity  of  its  growth  is  such,  that  it  has  been  found  by  repeated 
trials,  to  double  in  diameter  that  of  the  Oak  in  a  given  time,  and 
consequently,  the  bulk  being  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  to 
produce  in  the  same  time  four  times  the  quantity  of  timber  j  its 
usual  annual  increase  is  from  one  inch  and  half  to  two  inches  in 
circumference,  so  that  a  tree  of  thirty  years'  standing  will  measure 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  girth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  little  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  growth  of  the  Oak.  There  Avas  a  time  when  our  gentry  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  this  tree — when  our  woods 
were  literally  filled  with  it.  Why  should  not  the  same  laudable 
predilection  now  prevail  amongst  our  affluent  country  gentlemen  ? 
especially  when  the  superiority  of  the  English  Oak  to  that  of  every 
other  country  is  universally  acknowledged. 

It  is  also  a  source  of  regret,  both  to  the  naturalist  and  the  landholder, 
that  so  few  registers  have  been  kept  or  published  respecting  the  growth 
of  trees.  In  truth,  such  register  will  be  at  all  times  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, on  account  of  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  be  passed  in 
amassing  facts,  before  any  useful  deduction  can  be  drawn.  No  man 
loves  to  enter  on  a  train  of  reasoning  where  half  a  century  must  be 
spent  in  collecting  premises.  A  thousand  accidental  circumstances 
may  accelerate  or  retard  the  gi'owth  of  one  tree  which  may  not 
occur  to  any  other  in  the  whole  plantation ;  but  if  the  measurement 
is  taken  of  many,  the  hurtful  and  favourable  circumstairces  so  coun- 
terbalance each  other  as  to  produce  a  fair  average  result  on  which 
the  planter  may  rely.  From  such  tables,  an  important  general  con- 
clusion might  be  drawn,  namely,  that  the  planting  of  timber  trees, 
if  the  proper  species  be  chosen,  is  a  profitable  mode  of  cropping 
ground,  if  not  very  valuable  for  the  plough.  It  is  one  which  accu- 
mulates yearly  in  value,  without  a  yearly  increase  of  expense,  and 
will  amply  repay  at  the  time  of  cutting  down,  not  only  the  original 
cost,  but  the  interest  for  that  sum,  and  rent  during  the  time  of  its 
growth. 

As  the  scientific  pruning  of  forest  trees  is  but  little  known,  such 
instructions  may  be  easily  had,  that  any  intelligent  woodman  (not 
inclined  to  have  a  will  of  his  own)  may  execute  with  perfect  safety 
and  at  a  trifling  expense,  by  which  it  is  hoped  the  practice  will  be 
spread  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  will  never  be  lost ;  although 
the  trees  will  be  much  improved  by  annual  pruning,  both  as  to 
growth  and  quality  of  timber,  yet  care  should  be  taken  not  to  over- 
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prune  them.  Tliis  will  always  show,  when  that  is  the  case,  by  their 
breaking  into  numerous  unnatural  branches,  but  it  may  not  be  so 
soon  observed  in  the  fir  tribe,  which,  however,  have  generally  a 
stunted  appearance  for  some  years  afterwards,  and  sometimes  it 
occasions  their  death.  Perhaps  the  expense  may,  with  some  persons, 
be  the  objection  to  the  annual  operation ;  and  it  is  true  that  all  trees, 
in  the  course  of  their  growth  to  perfection,  will  require  very  many 
prnnings ;  but  the  oftener  they  are  pruned  the  less  they  will  need  at 
one  time,  and  their  value  will  be  always  increasing.  Dodona. 

KnutsJ'ord,  1832. 

P,  S. — When  an  old  hedge  is  splashed,  the  labourer  should  be 
allowed  one  penny  for  every  young  tree  he  saves,  by  which  means, 
the  estate  will  soon  be  covered  with  fine  growing  timber  at  a  very 
trifling  expense.  Experto  Credo. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTICES  OF  FOREST  TIMBER.— By  An  Arborist. 

The  profits  of  plantations  on  the  borders  of  fields  are  very  great  in 
Flanders — yielding  the  value  of  the  cultivated,  as  well  as  planted 
soil  in  forty  years.  The  shelter  afforded  improves  the  climate,  pre- 
vents evaporation,  and  the  moisture  occasioned  greatly  jjromotes  the 
growth  of  herbage.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  "  that  small  gains 
and  quick  returns  make  the  dealer  rich;  but  long  credit  ruins  him." 
It  is  a  rule,  therefore,  with  that  view  to  cut  down  the  ivhole  coppice 
as  soon  as  it  is  saleable.  The  loss  of  the  interest  of  the  money,  and 
the  damage  which  the  underwood  receives  from  the  drops  of  the 
standard,  are  favourable  to  this  system. 

Ash,  growing  from  a  level,  is  generally  worth  in  forty  years,  from 
forty  shillings  to  three  pounds.  Gilpin,  in  his  work  on  Forest 
Scenery,  calls  the  Oak  the  Hercules  of  the  forest,  and  the  Ash,  the 
Venus.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  one  is  strength — of  the  other, 
elegance.  The  ash  carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than  the  oak ; 
its  whole  appearance  is  that  of  lightness,  and  the  looseness  of  the 
leaves  corresponds  with  the  lightness  of  the  spray ;  its  bloom  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  appearances  of  vegetation. 

The  Beech  is  the  most  lovely  of  all  forest  trees,  whether  we  con- 
sider its  smooth  rind  or  bark,  its  glossy  foliage,  or  graceful  pendu- 
lous boughs.  For  fuel,  it  is  the  best  of  any  wood  we  have  in  this 
climate,  and  it  is  foimd  by  far  the  most  powerful  to  contend  with 
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the  VA'estern  wind.  Its  leaves,  gathered  ahout  the  fall,  and  somewhat 
before  they  are  much  frost-hitten,  aiford  the  easiest  and  sweetest 
mattresses  in  the  world  to  lay  under  our  quilts  instead  of  straw,  and 
continue  perfect  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

The  Birch  (the  Bark)  produces  that  glutinous,  odoriferous,  and 
inflamable  gums  or  oil  which  the  Germans  and  Russians  employ  in 
tanning  leather,  and  which  gives  it  that  peculiar  odour  so  hostile  to 
insects.  It  would  be  peculiarly  calculated,  if  mixed  with  butter  or 
grease,  to  smear  sheep  and  a  small  quantity  of  it  would  be  sufficient. 

The  Spanish  Chesnut,  though  not  so  general  a  grower  as  ash, 
is  a  most  excellent  wood  either  for  timber  or  undenvood,  and  wants 
only  to  be  more  known  to  be  in  higher  estimation ;  it  partakes  much 
of  the  properties  of  oak,  but  excels  it  in  two  points : — it  grows 
faster,  and  the  sap  part  of  the  timber  is  fimier,  and  less  corruptible. 
It  will  thrive  on  almost  all  soils,  and  in  all  situations.  Many 
Spanish  chesnuts  in  Derbyshire  have  fifty  feet  of  clear  stem  without 
a  bough;  these  should  not  be  pruned  too  much,  (indeed  this  may 
be  asserted  of  all  trees,)  lest  they  throw  out  fresh  shoots,  which 
with  judicious  annual  pruning,  will  scarcely  ever  happen,  namely, 
the  taking  out  quite  close  to  the  stem  with  a  sharp  knife,  not  fewer 
than  three,  or  more  than  five  of  the  most  vigorous  branches,  always 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  Romans  first  procured  the 
chesnut  from  Thessaly,  whei'e  it  is  grown  in  great  abundance  by  the 
Grecians.  Its  longevity  is  great,  as  is  sufliciently  proved  by  the 
celebrated  specimen  on  Mount  Etna,  which  has  attained  the  aston- 
ishing circumference  of  two  hundred  and  four  feet.  It  is  the  tree 
with  which  Salvator  Rosa  delighted  to  adorn  his  bold  and  rugged 
landscapes.  It  flourished  in  the  mountain  of  Calabria,  which  fur- 
nished the  scenes  of  this  great  artist's  pictures. 

The  progress  of  the  Horse  Chesnut  can  be  traced  from  parts 
of  Northern  Asia  to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Vienna,  and  thence  to 
Paris;  where  the  first  tree  was  planted  1615,  it  was  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1629. 

The  Cypress,  of  all  timber,  is  genei'ally  supposed  to  be  the  most 
durable,  superior  to  that  of  the  Cedar  itself.  The  doors  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  at  Rome,  which  were  formed  of  this  material  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  showed  no  sign  of  decay  after  the  lapse  of  1100  years, 
Pope  Eugenius  the  Tenth,  took  them  down  to  replace  them  by 
gates  of  brass. 

All  Firs  ought  to  be  felled  in  summer,  because  they  are  then 
fullest  of  turpentine  and  heaviest.  An  Arborfst. 

(To  ho  continued.) 
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ARTICLE  XII. 


ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  FOREST  TREE  PLANTATIONS, 

(third  paper,) 

By  the  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener^s  Manual. — C.M.H.  S. 

Gentlemen. — In  order  to  render  that  which  remains  to  be  said 
upon  this  subject  as  perspicuous  as  possible,  I  must  request  your 
readers  to  re-peruse  the  few  observations  that  have  akeady  been  made 
upon  the  formation  and  developement  of  the  buds  or  gems  of  plants, 
at  pages  393  and  394  of  the  Horticultural  Register.  It  may  now 
be  further  remarked  that  many  plants,  particularly  those  of  tropical 
climates,  are  said  to  be  unfurnished  with  buds,  "  the  leaf  being  in 
them,  immediately  protruded  from  the  bark."  Perhaps,  however, 
buds,  or  embryons,  tantamount  to  buds,  must  be  admitted  to  exist  in 
every  plant ;  for,  how  otherwise  could  there  be  a  developement  of  new 
parts  ?  The  enquiry  into  this  physiological  fact  is  very  important, 
but  not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  imder  consideration; 
it  will  suffice  to  observe,  that  buds,  where  they  are  visibly  present, 
are  generally  found  to  be  seated  at  the  axillag  of  the  leaves,  that  is,  at 
the  angle  formed  by  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalk,  and  the  stem  or  branch 
from  which  the  leaf  emerges.  Whatever  be  the  precise  nature  of 
the  bud  or  embryon,  from  which  the  future  developement  proceeds, 
certain  it  is  that  the  bud  has  its  origin  and  support  in  juices  which 
have  been  prepared  by  those  leaves  that  had  previously  existed ;  and, 
therefore,  to  the  agency  of  the  leaves  must  be  ascribed  the  com- 
mencement and  future  support  of  all  the  vital  functions. 

If  the  reader  bears  in  mind  that  the  leaves  are  proved,  by  a  thou- 
sand facts,  to  be  the  organs  of  respiration,  the  laboratories  in  which 
that  immature  fluid,  familiarly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Sap,  is 
subjected  to  the  stimulus  of  light  and  of  air,  he  will  be  naturally  pre- 
pared to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  nature  of  that  fluid, 
and  the  course  or  channels  by  which  it  is  conveyed  from  the  fibrils 
of  the  roots  to  the  extremity  of  the  leaves. 

The  Sap,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  that  simple 
bland  fluid,  which  is  absorbed  from  the  soil,  and  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  appropriate  vessels  throughout  the  whole  vegetable  struc- 
ture. This  fluid  was,  at  a  former  period,  believed  to  circulate  in  the 
vessels  of  the  plant ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  expression  so  often 
misapplied,  "  the  circulation  of  the  sap."  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  believe  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  sap  does  not  circulate,  that  is, 
in  a  way  corresponding  with  that  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  ani- 
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mals,  for  there  is  no  heart,  no  organised  internal  viscus,  which  can 
propel  the  vegetable  fluid  through  one  set  of  vessels  and  receive  it 
back  again,  by  the  channels  of  another  set.  There  exists,  particu- 
larly in  the  early  spring,  an  ascending  movement  in  the  juices  de- 
rived from  the  soil,  and  this  can,  in  many  instances,  be  distinctly 
traced.  After  the  developement  of  the  leaves,  however,  the  flow  of 
the  sap  appears  to  cease  :  that  is,  plants  do  not,  after  the  leaves  are 
expanded,  evince  any  great  tendency  to  bleed,  when  they  are  cut 
across.  The  movement  of  the  sap,  notwithstanding,  is  not  in  reaHty 
interrupted ;  for  it  increases  as  the  temperature  of  the  season  advan- 
ces, but  as  the  leaves  are  expiratory  organs,  a  large  portion  of  the 
more  aqueous  part  of  the  sap  is  either  carried  off,  or  undergoes  a  re- 
markable change  by  the  operations  of  light  and  air  upon  it  within 
their  cellular  membranous  tissue.  The  ascending  sap,  as  far  at  least 
as  the  taste  is  capable  of  determining,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  pure  water.  It  holds  however  in  solution,  matter,  which  renders 
it  liable  to  undergo  speedy  fermentation,  and  to  become  either  acid 
or  putrid.  The  motion  of  the  sap,  strictly  speaking,  is  that  of  ascent, 
but  it  is  not  through  vessels  tubular  throughout  their  whole  structure 
that  the  sap  ascends :  it  is  through  the  cellular  substance  (parenchyma) 
of  herbaceous  plants;  and  the  cullular  vessels  of  the  sap-wood  (albur- 
num) of  trees,  that  it  passes.  These  vascular  cells  are  little  bladders 
replete  with  juices,  a  familiar  example  of  the  structure  of  which  is 
furnished  by  the  pulp  of  an  orange ;  they  are  arranged  side  by  side, 
but  one  above  another  in  rather  an  oblique  direction,  and,  therefore, 
the  sap  in  vessels  so  constructed  and  situated,  must  flow  by  a  lateral 
or  zigzag  motion,  whose  general  direction  is  one  of  ascent.  This 
motion  depends  upon  the  attractive  energy  exerted  between  fluids  of 
different  densities,  when  they  are  seperated  by  a  membranous  sub- 
stance ;  and  constitutes  that  surprising  jihenomenon  that  has  been 
recently  discovered,  termed  by  M.  Dutrochet,  Endosmosis,  and  by 
some  other  naturalists,  the  penetrativeness  of  fluids.  The  subject 
would  require  too  much  minute  enquiry  and  rigid  investigation,  to 
admit  of  being  pui'sued  in  the  present  paper ;  it  will,  therefore,  suffice 
to  observe  that  a  species  of  circulation  of  the  sap  may  still  be  said  to 
exist,  because,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  a  blending  of  the  perfected 
descending  juices,  with  the  raw  ascending  sap.  This  fact  appears  to 
have  been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight ;  for  he  dis- 
covered that  "  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sap  of  trees  increases  in  the 
spring  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  ground ;  and  that  sac- 
charine matter,  (that  is,  something  in  a  degree  approaching  to  sugar,) 
is  found  at  that  season  in  the  sap-wood  of  trees,  which  contained  none 
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in  the  winter."  Now,  this  effect  couUl  only  have  been  produced  by 
the  intermixture  of  some  matter  that  had  previously  been  prepared 
by  organized  vessels  above,  and  remote  from  the  roots. 

I  have  stated  the  above  facts  generally,  now,  because  they  tend  to 
evince  the  importance  of  every  healthy  portion  of  the  vegetable 
structure.  Without  particularizing  further,  I  shall  merely  observe, 
that  the  sap  undergoes  a  complete  alteration  after  it  has  entered  the 
cellular  vessels  of  the  leaves :  that,  in  those  organs  it  is  converted  by 
the  agency  of  light  and  air,  from  an  almost  insipid  fluid,  into 
one  possessing  taste,  odour,  and  colour ;  and  that  this  perfected 
sap  is  then  propelled  or  attracted  downward  into  the  vessels  of  the 
liber  or  inner  bark,  and  becomes  the  laborated  substance  termed 
cambium.  This  matter  contains  perhaps,  all  the  molecules,  or 
organized  particles  from  which  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood  of  trees, 
and  the  parts  analagous  to  it,  of  herbaceous  plants  are  produced. 

The  deposited  sugary  matter,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Knight,  must  be 
prepared  in,  and  returned  from,  the  leaves ;  and  as  the  inner  bark 
is  exterior  in  its  position  to  that  of  the  sap-wood  through  which  the 
sap  ascends,  it  is  clear  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  proportion  of 
prepared  fluid  derived  from  the  former  and  blended  with  the  latter, 
could  be  so  only  by  a  lateral  or  side-long  progress.  In  this  way 
then,  a  circulation  may  be  said  to  exist ;  for,  there  is,  first,  a  posi- 
tive ascending  current  through  the  sap-wood ;  second,  a  descending 
current  from  the  leaves,  through  the  bark,  and  to  the  roots;  and 
third,  a  lateral  or  connecting  current  between  the  vessels  of  the  bark 
and  those  of  the  alburnum. 

I  do  not  attempt,  in  this  article,  to  enter  minutely  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  precise  nature  of  the  sap  vessels — their  structure,  position, 
and  functions ;  for,  it  is  one  that  properly  belongs  to  the  science  of 
vegetable  physiology :  my  chief  design  is  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  great  importance  of  retaining  in  their  integrity,  every  healthy 
portion  of  the  vegetable  organization ;  and  to  evince  that,  by  lop- 
ping off,  or  depriving  a  tree  or  plant  of  any  one  of  its  vessels  of 
supply,  or  efficient  organs  of  elaboration,  a  direct  and  positive  act  of 
mutilation  is  committed,  injurious  in  proj^ortion  to  its  extent,  and 
ruinous  if  rashly  persisted  in.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  every  impar- 
tial observer  of  nature,  who  views  the  operation  of  the  pruner  in 
connection  with  the  philosophy  of  the  vegetable  structure.  The 
real  phytologist,  when  witnessing  the  fresh  verdure  produced  by  the 
amputations  of  the  knife,  is  not  deluded  by  mere  appearances  :  he 
knows  that  nature  has  been  severely  taxed  ;  and  that  those  new  de- 
velopments are  procured  at  the  expense  of  much  vital  energy. 
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It  should  however  he  recollected,  that  we  say  nothing  against  the 
operations  which  suit  man's  convenience  ;  neither  do  we  impugn  his 
right  to  prune,  train,  or  decorticate  his  trees;  we  merely  require 
that  facts,  and  not  false  notions  be  permitted  to  guide  the  judgment; 
and  therefore,  we  observe,  that  if  it  be  the  planters 's  object  to  let  his 
trees  gain  strength,  to  obtain  vigorous,  healthy  growth,  and  robust 
old  age,  the  system  of  pruning  out  healthy  sound  wood,  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  If,  on  the  contrary',  figure,  early  maturity,  and  fruit- 
bearing  be  the  cliief  desiderata,  pruning  and  its  concomitant  oper- 
ations must,  and  ought  to  be  persisted  in.  The  simple  facts  of  the 
case  may,  I  think,  be  condensed  in  a  few  lines,  and  I  offer  the 
remarks  which  follow  to  the  candid  consideration  of  every  philoso- 
phical observer  of  nature. 

By  pruning  and  training  we  indeed  educate  the  tree,  and  make 
it  subservient  to  our  will;  we  place  it  in  an  unnatural  position, 
spread  it  abroad,  expand  and  depress  its  boughs  and  branches ;  nay, 
we  produce  an  appearance  of  growth,  and  expansion  of  parts  by  the 
operations  of  the  knife ;  for  we  compel  nature  to  make  attempts  at 
self-preservation  by  a  precocious  development  of  those  buds  which, 
for  a  time,  or  even  a  long  jieriod  of  years,  might  otherwise  remain 
dormant  in  the  stems  ;  but  all  these  are  processes  of  exhaustion,  and 
not  of  energy. 

The  consequences  prove  this  to  be  the  fact,  because  fertility  is 
the  invariable  result;  and  fruit-bearing  is  the  constant  attendant 
upon,  as  well  as  the  certain  effect  of,  whatever  tends  to  check  vigor- 
ous or  luxuriant  growth.  We  gain  fruit,  but  abate  the  vis  vitce ; 
we  induce  precocity,  but  shorten  life :  hence,  I  consider  loppings 
and  prunings  of  every  kind  to  be  injurious,  where  duration  of  life 
and  bulk  of  timber  are  the  objects.  Let  us  not  mislead  our  judg- 
ments, but  rather  acknowledge  facts  :  a  tree,  I  repeat,  is  not  bene- 
fitted by  prunings,  but  its  fertility,  the  final  object  of  its  being,  is 
doubtless  accelerated ;  and  therefore,  whenever  we  prune  or  disbud 
fruit-bearing  trees,  we  do  it  expressly  to  obtain  fruit-buds  within 
certain  prescribed  limits,  and  we  gain  our  ^ends.  But  let  us  not  be 
so  unphilosophical  as  to  suppose  that  we  thereby  improve  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  tree. 

With  these  remarks  I  conclude  this  series  of  papers ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  kindness  and  good  spirit  of  the  far  greater  number  of  your 
readers  will  induce  them  to  appreciate  and  justify  my  motives. 

G.  I.  T. 

Mo'i  28,  1832 
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RURAL    AFFAIRS. 
ARTICLE   XIII. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE    HOUSES    OF    THE    PEASANTRY  IN  THE 
WESTERN  HIGHLANDS,  AND  NORTHERN  PARTS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BY    THE    bricklayer's    LABOURER. 

Having  determined  upon  seeing  Johnny  O'Groat's  I  threw  aside 
the  hod  for  a  few  weeks,  and  visited  North  Britain  in  the  year  1826; 
so  the  following  is  no  second-handed  account  of  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry  in  that  part  of  the  country,  hut  that  which  came  under  my 
own  observation. 

I  arrived  at  Wick  in  the  fishing  season,  where  all  was  hurry  and 
confusion.  I  hastened  into  the  country,  where  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  find  there  were  no  forest  trees  whatever,  nothing  larger  than  a 
willow  or  apple  tree,  and  one  or  tvvo  others.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try presented  a  bare,  bleak  appearance  to  one  who  had  seen  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  England,  and  that  of  the  South  of  Scotland. 
The  gardens  appeai'ed  very  scantily  furnished  with  fruit  trees ;  pears, 
apples,  cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  &c.  were  chiefly  all  the  fruit 
they  grew.  I  saw  no  peaches,  or  melons,  or  any  other  of  our  choice 
fruits  in  any  of  the  gardens  which  I  had  visited,  nor  any  hothouse 
plants  worth  mentioning;  kitchen  garden  vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion were,  however,  in  great  abundance.  But  to  my  subject : — The 
following  observations  do  not  extend  to  the  towns,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  are  very  tastefully  built  with  a  kind  of  blue,  hard  stone. 

The  houses  of  the  small  farmers  and  peasantry,  and  the  manner 
of  erecting  them,  astonished  me  more  than  anything. 

The  site  being  chosen,  (which  by  the  bye  is  seldom  a  good  one,) 
and  the  trenches  for  walls  being  excavated  to  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
round  stones  are  gathered  from  the  surrounding  fields,  with  which 
the  foundations  are  laid.  The  walls  are  carried  up  to  about  three 
feet  with  these  stones,  which  are  locally  tenned  whinstone,  and  bound 
together  with  clay  mortar  instead  of  lime.  The  walls  are  then  car- 
ried up  to  their  respective  heights  (and  two  feet  thick,)  with  heavy 
turf  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Half-dressed  boughs  or  limbs  of 
trees  (imjjorted  from  Inverness  and  Ross-shire)  are  joined  together 
with  wooden  pins,  (such  as  are  used  in  the  building  of  ships,)  to 
form  the  scantling  of  the  roof.  The  rafters  form  a  segment  of  a 
circle  from  the  easings,  and  are  continued  down  the  ground  on  each 
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side,  as  the  walls  are  not  sufficient  to  support  them  ;  recesses  about 
nine  inches  deep  being  left  in  the  wall  for  their  reception.  Tile-lath 
is  then  laid  on  at  random,  and  covered  over  with  very  thin  turf  in 
regular  courses,  and  finished  with  sti'aw.  The  strata  of  the  materials 
of  the  roof  is  secured  by  heather  (heath)  ropes,  braced  down  at  the 
easings  by  lintel-shaped  stones,  suspended  and  equally  ballanced  in 
the  loop  of  the  ropes.  No  openings  are  in  the  external  walls  except 
the  door-way,  which  has  a  cross-barr'd  batten  door,  that  is  shut  up 
or  fastened  with  a  wooden  bolt,  turned  off  and  on  outside  by  a 
crooked  piece  of  iron.  The  light  is  admitted  by  a  skylight  about 
twelve  by  sixteen  inches.  The  interior  division  walls  are  the  same 
as  nature  left  the  stone  and  turf;  and  the  floors  are  earthen  or  clay. 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  apartment,  the  walls  have  openings 
without  doors.  A  stone  stands  on  edge  in  the  middle  of  the  living 
room,  (if  can  it  be  called  a  room,)  which  the  fire  is  built  against ; 
the  smoke  ascending  through  a  round  hole  in  the  roof,  having  a 
funnel,  but  more  generally  an  old  barrel,  to  conduct  it  into  the 
atmosphere.  Opposite  to  the  fire  are  recesses  for  the  children's  bed; 
and  behind  the  fire  are  calves,  swine,  and  hen-roosts ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  a  horse  or  a  cow. 

In  such  like  houses  do  the  peasantrj-  of  that  part  of  our  country 
sjjend  their  days  ;  and,  although  they  remain  silent  on  the  subject, 
they  are  not  insensible  to  the  injury  they  receive  from  the  negligence 
of  their  poor,  but  proud  and  haughty  lairds. 

Having  remained  in  that  part  of  the  country  until  the  middle  of 
winter,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  these  damp, 
disagreeable,  and  unwholesome  houses  ;  and  were  the  inhabitants  not 
a  hardy  race  of  people,  they  never  could  exist  in  such  cold,  miserable 
hovels.  The  severe  bleak  winds  from  the  north,  without  any  trees 
to  afford  shelter,  induce  them  to  build  their  habitations  in  low 
glens  or  valleys,  which  is  both  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  in 
stormy  winters.  The  wind  drives  the  snow  from  the  heights  into 
the  lower  parts  in  the  night  time,  and  I  have  seen  the  poor  cottagers 
dug  out  in  the  morning  by  their  neighbours. 

The  houses  of  the  peasantry  in  that  part  of  the  country  might  be 
improved,  or  rebuilt  at  a  very  little  expense.  Stone  is  abundant  in 
almost  every  parish ;  and  in  some  places  it  can  even  be  procured  by 
digging  twelve  or  twenty  feet  deep.  The  shore  dues  are  exceedingly 
low,  and  therefore  Memel  and  American  timbers  might  be  had 
cheaper  than  in  Edinburgh  or  London.  There  is  a  pavement  quarry 
in  Halkirk  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  the  best  in  Scotland,  which 
might  supply  them  with  large   flag-stones  to  form    their  roof:   this 
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would  make  a  most  substantial  covering,  which  is  necessary  in  these 
parts,  as  the  winds  are  so  very  high  at  times,  that  I  have  seen  a  roof, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rafters,  completely  lifted  off  and  crushed 
to  the  ground. 

It  is  but  justice  to  mention  here,  that  the  Highland  Society  has 
done  a  gi-eat  deal  for  that  part  of  the  country  ;  and  what  is  still  more 
gratifying,  they  are  continuing  their  exertions.  Poverty  may  plead 
an  excuse  for  many  of  the  landed  proprietors  there ;  but  did  they, 
in  addition  to  their  present  Institutions,  fonn  Associations  for  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  the  labouring  classes,  (such  as  that  estab- 
lished in  Sussex,)  then  the  end  we  have  in  view  would  be  much 
easier  accomplished.  The  Bricklayer's  Labourer. 

London,  23rd  February,  1833. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ARTICLE    XIV. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ENTOMOLOGY— By  Rustic  us. 

( Continued  from  p.  420.) 
Subsection  2nd — Hydradephaga  ;  Water  Beetles,  Toe-Biters. 

Family  VIII.  — Dytici'd^s;  ;  12  genera. 
Most  of  these  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and  are  capable  of 
biting  very  severely ;  they  all  inhabit  stagnant  pools,  from  whence 
they  issue  in  the  evenings,  to  make  excursions  on  the  wing :  the 
larvce  have  each  six  eyes,  and  are  exceedingly  rapacious,  feeding  on 
all  water  insects  that  come  within  their  reach,  as  well  as  one  another. 

1.  Haliplus,  5.  Hydrophorus,  9.  Hydaticus, 

2.  Pselobius,  6.  Noterus,  10.  Dy'ticus, 

3.  Hyphidrus,  7.  Laccophilus,  11.  Cybister, 

4.  Hygrotus,  8.  Colymbetes,  12.  Acilius. 

Family  IX. — Gyrinidce. —  1  Genus. — 1  Gyrlnus. 

The  most  common  species  in  this  genus  is  the  Gi/rinus  natdtor, 
the  little  shining  waterflea  or  whirl-wig,  which  may  be  seen  skim- 
ming about  on  the  surface  of  almost  every  stagnant  pool,  this  re- 
markable insect  is  possessed  of  two  pairs  of  eyes ;  one  pair  being 
situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  adapted  for  seeing  in  the 
water,  and  the  other  on  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  for  seeing  in 
the  air ;  the  lance,  like  those  of  the  Dyticidte,  are  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  six  eyes  each,  butDeGeer  could  not  properly  ascertain. 
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Subsection  3rd. — Philydrida  ;  Amphibious  Beetles,  or  suoli  as 
hau'it  water. 

Family  X. — Parni'd^,   1  Genus,     1  Pdrnus. 

Family  XI, — Heterocerid^  ;  1  Genus;   1  Heterocerus. 

Family  XII. — LlMNiiDiE;  2  Genera. 
1  Georyssus;  2  Elmis. 

Family  XIII. — HELOPHoRiDiE  ;  4  Genera. 

1.  Hydrochus,  3.  Ochthebius, 

2.  Helophorus,  4.  Hydr'aena. 

Family  XIV. — Hydrophi'lid^e  ;  6  Genera. 

1.  Limnebius.  4.  Spercheus, 

2.  Hydrous,  5.  Berosus, 

3.  Hydrophilus,  6.  Hydrobius. 

Family  XV. — SPH^Rio'iDiiE ;  2  Genera. 
1.  Cercyon,  2.  Sphgeridium. 

Family  XVI. — Anisotomids  ;  9  Genera. 

1.  Tritoma,  4.  Leiodes,  7.  Ch'peaster 

2.  Phalacrus,  5.  Agathidium,      8.  Anisotoma,  KirbyMSS. 

3.  Ephistemus,        6.  Clambus,  9.  Scaphidium,  Marsh. 

Subsection  4th, — Necrophaga  ;  Beetles  that  feed  on  Carrion, 
Putrid  Wood,  and  Fungusis. 

Family  XVII. — Scaphidid/e;    6  Genera. 

1.  Scaphidium,  3,  Myrsechus,  5,  Catops, 

2,  Scaphisoma,  4.  Homaphagus,         6.  Choleva. 

Family  XVIII, — Silphi'DjE  ;  7  Genera. 

1.  Necrophorus,  3,  Oiceoptoma,  5.  Phosphuga, 

2.  Necrodes,  4,  Sllpha,  6,  Agy'rtes, 

7.  Peltis. 

The  species  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  in  this  family  are  the 
Necrophorus  Sepultor,  and  Vespillo,  or  Burying  Beetles,  which  may 
be  met  with  wherever  there  is  putrid  flesh  on  the  ground ;  they  are 
said  to  be  possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  of  smelling  their  food 
at  a  groat  distance.     Mr.  Rennie  informs  us  in  Insect  Miscellanies, 
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p.  46,  that  he  once  observed  a  pair  of  those  useful  insects,  the  N. 
Sepultor,  in  Copenhagen  Fields,  flying  at  the  height  of  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  when  they  suddenly  descended,  and  crept 
under  the  body  of  a  dead  frog  hid  amongst  the  grass,  although  this 
was  so  dried  up  with  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  (1825)  that 
little  or  no  smell  could  be  perceived,  when  standing  close  to  the 
place  ;  it  was  in  the  forenoon  when  the  sun  was  bright  and  powerful, 
a  time  when  scents  are  much  less  diffusible  than  in  the  cool  of  a 
dewy  evening.  M.  Gleditsch  also  gives  in  the  Acts  of  the  Berlin 
Society,  for  1752,  some  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  labours  of 
the  N.  Vespillo :  "  He  had  often  remarked  that  dead  moles  when 
laid  upon  the  ground,  especially  if  upon  loose  earth,  were  almost 
sure  to  disappear  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  often  of  twelve 
hours.  To  ascertain  the  cause,  he  placed  a  mole  upon  one  of  the 
beds  in  his  garden ;  it  had  vanished  by  the  third  morning,  and  on 
digging  where  it  had  been  laid,  he  found  it  buried  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches,  and  under  it  four  beetles,  M'hich  seemed  to  have  been 
the  agents  of  this  singular  inhumation.  Not  perceiving  any  thing 
in  the  mole  he  buried  it  again ;  and  on  examining  it  at  the  end  of 
six  days,  he  found  it  swarming  with  maggots,  apparently  the  issue 
of  the  beetles,  which  M.  Gleditsch  now  naturally  concluded  had 
buried  the  carcass  for  the  food  of  the  future  young.  To  determine 
these  points  more  clearly,  he  put  four  of  these  insects  into  a  glass 
vessel  half  filled  with  earth  and  properly  secured,  and  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  two  frogs ;  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  one  of  the 
frogs  was  inteiTed  by  two  of  these  beetles ;  the  other  two  ran  about 
the  whole  of  the  day,  as  if  measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  remain- 
ing corpse,  which  on  the  third  day  was  also  found  buried;"  this  was 
accompanied  with  many  other  interesting  experiments  of  a  similar 
character.  Mr.  Rennie  also  tells  us,  that  "  In  the  summer  of  1826, 
he  found  on  Putney  Heath,  in  Smrey,  four  of  these  beetles  hard  at 
work  in  burying  a  dead  crow  precisely  in  the  manner  described  by 
M.  Gleditsch."  And  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  in  their  Introduction 
to  Entomology,  p.  515,  notice  a  very  curious  fact  of  these  insects. 
"  A  friend  of  M.  Gleditsch  being  desirous  of  drying  a  dead  toad, 
fixed  it  to  the  top  of  a  jiiece  of  wood,  which  he  stuck  in  the  ground, 
but  a  short  time  afterwards  he  found  that  a  body  of  these  indefatig- 
able little  sextons,  had  circumvented  him,  in  spite  of  his  precaution; 
not  being  able  to  reach  the  toad,  they  had  undermined  the  stick 
until  it  fell,  and  then  buried  both  the  stick  and  the  toad. 

RUSTICUS. 

(To  he  contiiwcd.) 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

SURREY  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,   MANOR   PLACE,  WALWORTH. 

Considering  the  site  on  which  this  garden  isfonned,it  is  astonish- 
ing how  rapidly  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  condition.  At 
page  220  of  our  Register,  a  correspondent  noticed  that  Mr.  Cross 
had  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
landscape  planter,  and  under  his  judicious  and  excellent  superin- 
tendence it  soon  appeared  in  another  form  ;  for  (although  in  July 
last  the  gi-ounds  were  nothing  but  swampy  meadows,  except  a  small 
kitchen  garden,  and  another  little  plot  near  the  house  cultivated 
partly  as  an  orchard,  and  partly  as  a  flower  garden,  and  after  the 
elapse  of  about  three  weeks,)  they  were  got  into  that  state  as  to 
induce  Mr.  Cross  to  open  them,  and  the  visitors  who  paid  for  their  en- 
trance averaged  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  persons  daily.  A  late 
notice  of  them  says,  that  "  the  grounds  possess  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  landscape  gardening."  This  we  conceive  to  be 
correct ;  for  some  of  the  views  are  extensive  as  well  as  very  beautiful, 
particularly  if  the  view  be  taken  standing  at  (26  fig.  lOo)  itis  exceeding- 
grand  and  imposing,  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  garden,  either 
public  or  private,  for  many  miles  round  London.  One  great  object 
of  Mr  .Phillips  was  to  give  a  bolder  style  than  is  seen  at  the  Regent's 
Park  Gardens  The  enterprizing  spirit  and  indefatigable  labours  ot 
Mr.  Cross  deserve  the  highest  praise ;  he  has  had  a  beautiful  lodge 
entrance  (1)  fig.  105,  erected,  opening  into  Penton  Place  close  to 
Manor  Place,  (2,)  to  the  right  of  this  entrance  are  rooms  appro- 
priated to  birds  on  sale  (23,)  and  a  short  distance  from  them  a  neat 
enclosure  for  pheasants  (3.)  A  quantity  of  curious  water -fowls 
occupy  a  bason   on  the  grass  (4.)     The  monkeys  also  enjoy  a  spe- 
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cies  of  perpetual  summer,  and  show  their  little  tricks  to  advantage 
in  all  weathers,  in  a  glass  conservatory  (5)  as  was  noticed  at  p.  220 
of  our  Register;  attached  to  this  monkey  conservatory  is  a  commo- 
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dious  eagle  house  (6 ;)  there  are  also  two  more  enclosures  for 
pheasants  (7,  13;)  (8)  is  gentlemen's  closets,  (9)  confectionary  and 
cloak  room,  (10)  is  a  small  pond  for  alligators,  and   then  (he  visitor 
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comes  to  one  of  the  most  imposing  structures  of  the  age — the  glass 
conservatory  for  tropical  animals,  hirds,  and  plants  (11;)  this  capa- 
cious building  is  near  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  is 
most  judiciously  arranged.  The  animals  occupy  a  series  of  cages  or 
compartments  forming  a  circle  in  the  centre  of  the  building ;  exte- 
rior to  these  is  a  colonade  which  supports  the  roof,  here  are  numer- 
ous cages  of  interesting  birds  hung  and  otherwise  fixed ;  there  is 
then  an  open  area  for  the  spectators  to  parade,  which  is  bordered 
with  a  stream  of  water  for  exotic  fishes ;  this  novel .  edifice  has  en- 
tirely originated  with  Mr.  Phillips,  and  at  once  proves  his  abilities 
and  ingenuity.  The  ruins  for  eagles,  (18)  which  perhaps  has  been 
rarely  surpassed  even  where  expense  has  been  no  object,  was  merely 
built  out  of  such  rubbish  as  came  in  his  way,  for,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, the  question  with  Mr.  Phillips  was  not  how  ivell  but  how 
cheap  he  could  transform  this  marsh  into  a  j^leasure  ground.  The 
octagonal  building  (12)  surrounded  by  paddocks,  is  filled  with  many 
rare  specimens  of  foreign  domestic  animals;  the  seal  occupies  a 
small  pond  (14)  not  far  from  the  large  conservatory,  near  to  which 
is  the  elephant  pond,  (15)  and  on  the  site  for  the  elephant 
house  (16)  there  is  also  a  cave  for  the  tortoise,  and  a  partition  for 
the  armadillos  (17.)  The  hermitage  and  boat-house  (19)  stands  on 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  in  this  water  is  an  island  (20)  for  monkeys;  (21)  is  the  site 
for  the  bear  pit;  (22)  is  a  lodge  entrance  from  Kennington,  near  to 
which  is  a  park  (25)  enclosed  for  deer  on  sale;  (24)  is  the  camel 
house  ;  where  there  are  dotted  lines  forest  trees  are  planted,  each  of 
which  is  labelled,  with  it  its  Latin  and  English  name,  together  with 
the  country  of  which  it  is  a  native,  and  a  more  interesting  walk,  as 
an  Arboretum,  perhaps  has  not  hitherto  been  formed.  The  garden 
contains  fifteen  acres,  about  three  of  which  is  covered  with  water. 
The  whole  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Cross,  who,  we  must  say,  certainly 
deserves  the  most  distinguished  patronage. 
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PART  11. 

REVIEWS    AND    EXTRACTS. 


EXTRACTS. 

HORTICULTURE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Mode  of  Preserving  Apples. — Perhaps  every  thing  that  can  be  done  may 
be  accomplished  with  a  good  fruit  room  and  a  dry  cellar;  but  where  these  can- 
not be  had,  the  following  method  will  be  found  to  answer:  The  apples  are  taken 
from  the  tree  in  the  autumn  in  a  pretty  ripe  state,  they  are  then  carried  to  a 
cool  outhouse,  and  piled  in  a  sort  of  oblong  heap  against  the  wall  upon  some 
wheat  straw.  The  fruit  may  lie  in  this  state  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  packed 
in  large  packing  boxes,  with  ferns  or  brakens,  (fronds  of  Pteris  aquilina)  which 
have  been  previously  well  dried,  placing  them  in  the  order  of  a  layer  of  ferns 
and  a  layer  of  apples  alternately  until  the  boxes  are  full;  the  lids  are  then 
fastened  down,  and  the  boxes  carried  to  a  border  of  a  northern  exposure,  each 
being  set  upon  two  cross  pieces  of  wood  to  keep  it  fr  ee  of  the  damp  surface. 
They  are  then  covered  with  straw  and  earth,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  until 
required ;  one  box  being  lifted  at  a  time  as  wanted  for  use. — W.  Morison. — 
Cal.  Hort.  Trans. 

On  the  Preservation  of  Grapes  and  Plums. — At  Berlin,  grapes  are  pre- 
served by  cutting  the  bunch  when  ripe  with  about  one  foot  of  the  wood,  above 
and  below  the  footstalk.  The  ends  of  the  wood  are  dipped  in  hot  pitch  to  keep 
in  the  moisture,  and  the  bunch  is  then  hung  up  in  a  dry  place.  The  Quetch  plum 
is  preserved  till  March  by  the  following  method  :— Gather  them  when  perfectly 
ripe  and  dry;  put  them  in  a  glass  jar  or  bottle,  closely  tied  up,  and  pitched  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air;  and  then  bury  them  in  dry  soil  seven  or  eight  feet  deep, 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  change  in  temperature  or  moisture.  When 
taken  out  they  must  be  used  immediately. — lb. 

On  the  Varieties  of  the  Pine  Apple. — (Continued  from  page  51.5.) — 
10.  Green  Java,  called  also,  the  Narrow-leaved  Java. — Leaves  long,  broad, 
palish  green,  free  from  any  tinge  of  brown  or  purple,  with  small  feeble  spines- 
Flowers  large,  dark  bluish  purple.  Fruit  oval,  sometimes  tapering  a  little  to 
the  summit,  weighing  from  four  to  five  pounds ;  before  ripening,  light  green, 
and  lightly  covered  with  meal,  when  ripe,  of  a  fine  clear  citron  colour.  Pips 
rather  above  the  middle  size,  and  flat.  Scales  cover  full  one-third  of  the  pips, 
and  in  long  narrow  points.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  rather  soft,  juicy,  and  melting 
with  a  rich  pleasant  a,cid.     Crown  middle  sized,  leaves  not  very  numerous. 

11.  Black  Jamaica,  Montserrat  of  Speechly,  black  Barbadoes  of  some, 
copper-coloured  and  tawny  of  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  14 — Leaves  rather  long  and 
narrow,  slightly  spreading,  and  somewhat  keel-shaped,  of  a  dull  green,  tinged 
with  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  rather  mealy.  Spines  short,  regular,  and  thinly 
set.     Flowers  purple.     Fruit  oval,  not  ranch   lengthened,  rather  compressed  at 
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the  euds,  colour  before  ripening  very  dark  olive,  afterwai'ds  a  dark  orange,  in- 
clining to  that  of  copper.  Pips  roundish,  irregularly  angular,  about  the  middle 
size,  rather  prominent  at  the  margins,  and  concave  in  the  centre.  Scales  cover- 
ing one-third  of  the  pips  and  terminating  in  lengthened  points.  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  opaque,  firm,  slightly  stringy,  very  rich,  juicy,  and  high-flavoured. 
Crown  large,  spreading,  and  very  mealy.  A  pine  of  great  excellence  weighing 
from  three  to  five  pounds;  richly  meriting  the  character  given  it  by  Speechly, 
namely,  that  in  the  autumnal  months,  and  even  during  winter,  it  produces  a 
fi  uit  much  more  swelled  and  perfect  than  any  of  the  other  sorts. 

12.  Orange  Sdgar-Loaf. — Leaves  rather  long  and  narrow,  somewhat  keel- 
shaped  and  a  little  spreading,  of  a  dull  green,  considerably  tinged  with  dark 
brown,  and  rather  mealy ;  spines  short,  and  thinly  set  and  regular.  Flowers 
pale  purple.  Fruit  cylindrical,  before  ripening  very  dark  olive,  somewhat 
shining  and  slightly  mealy;  when  ripe,  deep  yellow,  inclining  to  an  orange 
colour.  Pips  large  and  flat.  Scales  covering  about  half  the  pips,  and  ending 
in  short,  blunt,  reflexed  points.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  almost  destitute  of  fibre, 
very  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a  rich  highly-flavoured  acid.  Crown  middle  sized, 
leaves  numerous  and  spreading. 

13.  DowNTON  Havannah,  called  also  Knight's  Seedling.  It  differs  nothing 
from  the  Smooth  Havannah,  except  having  small  spines  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 

14.  New  Jamaica.  Black  Jamaica  Speechly.  New  Black  Jamaica,  Hort. 
Soc.  Cat.  No.  43.  St.  Kitts,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  73,  Brown  Antigua, 
English  Globe,  and  Montserrat  of  many  English  gardens,  St.  Vincent's  Sngar- 
Loaf,  and  Mr.  Rae's  St.  Vincent,  in  St.  Vincent's. — This  differs  from  the  Black 
Jamaica  in  the  colour  of  the  leaf,  which  is  rather  paler,  and  in  the  margins 
being  slightly  reflexed.  The  frait  is  pyramidal  and  slightly  mealy.  The  colour 
black,  on  approaching  maturity  changing  to  that  of  a  dark  orange.  Pips  differ 
from  those  of  this  variety  by  being  half  covered  with  the  scales,  and  rather  more 
prominent  and  angular.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  somewhat  opaque,  slightly  fibrous, 
sweet  and  rather  acid,  very  pleasant,  rich  and  highly  flavoured.  Crown  middle 
sized,  leaves  rather  numerous  and  spreading.  An  excellent  summer  fruit,  but 
is  apt  to  become  deformed  during  the  winter  months,  it  generally  weighs  from 
three  to  four  pounds. 

1.5.  New  Demerara.  Harrison's  New,  of  some  gardens. — Leaves  strong, 
very  broad  and  rather  long,  slightly  keel-shaped  and  spreading,  of  a  dull  green 
colour,  and  tinged  with  reddish  brown  on  the  upper  surface,  the  lower  surface 
is  remarkably  mealy,  a  feature  by  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished.  Spines 
rather  minute  and  regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  globular,  depressed  at  each 
end,  of  a  dark  green  colour  before  ripening,  afterwards  a  dull  ochre  tinged  with 
red  ;  very  mealy  on  the  centre  part  of  the  pips,  which  are  large  and  prominent. 
Scales  covering  half  the  pips  and  ending  in  narrow  lengthened  points.  Flesh 
white  and  firm,  very  juicy,  but  not  highly-flavoured.  Crown  large,  leaves  rather 
long  and  erect — Hort.  Trans,  vol.  \.  part  1,  Second  Series. 

To  AVOID  THE  Danger  of  rank  Steam  from  Ding  Linings  injuring 
Plants  in  Frames. — Instead  of  filling  the  lights  with  glass  in  the  usual  way, 
have  two  blank  squares  of  wood  in  the  top  of  the  lights,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  hole  cut  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  tin  or  lead,  so 
fastened  as  to  turn  with  ease  ;  these  are  opened  as  air  may  be  required,  either 
bv  dav  or  night. — W.  Preston. — Gard.  Ma(/. 
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On  Canker  in  Frut  Trees. — The  nature  of  the  sap  or  juices  of  one  sort 
of  stock,  may  suit  particular  sorts  of  grafts,  and  another  sort  other  kinds.  The 
nature  of  the  stock,  therefore,  is  more  particularly  the  cause  of  canker  in  fruit 
trees.  However,  there  are  other  causes  besides  this,  as  for  instance,  in  taking  up 
and  transplanting  trees,  the  roots  are  often  injured  in  a  great  degree  by  being  much 
reduced;  and  should  the  top  not  be  pruned  in  proportion,  the  plant  usually 
becomes  bark-bound  for  want  of  nourishment,  whereby  it  languishes,  and  canker 
generally  ensues.  Bruises  are  also  often  a  cause  of  canker.  Jargonelle  pear 
trees  are  often  affected  by  a  different  kind  of  canker.  Rubbing  over  the 
diseased  part  slightly  with  hogs-lard,  is  often  found  beneficial  to  Jargonelle 
trees.  When  a  tree  is  wished  to  be  permanently  established,  either  against  a 
wall  or  as  a  standard,  sowing  two  or  three  seeds  of  the  crab  sort  in  the  selected 
spot  is  to  be  recommended.  If  more  than  one  plant  grows,  leave  the  best,  and 
pull  away  the  others,  Stocks  produced  on  the  spot  where,  they  are  destined  to 
remain,  will  probably  be  fit  for  working  the  third  year,  or  at  most  the  fourth. 
This  method  may  appear  tedious  at  first  view,  but  in  a  few  years  it  will  fully 
compensate  for  the  delay.  The  composition  to  be  iised  as  a  cure  for  canker,  is 
made  of  one  pound  of  pitch,  half  a  pound  of  rosin,  half  a  pound  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine, four  ounces  of  bees'  wax,  two  ounces  of  hogs-lard,  or  a  gill  of  whale  oil, 
heated  over  a  fire  until  the  whole  is  incorporated  with  a  liquid  matter.  After 
cleaning  out  the  diseased  part  wash  it  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap,  and 
brush  it  well,  cover  the  orifice  or  part  with  strong  paper  or  sheep's  skin,  and 
with  the  composition  warm  and  a  painter's  brush,  cover  over  all  round  the 
wound  on  the  tree.  "W^hen  canker  appears  in  forest  trees,  it  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, occasioned  by  the  injudicious  mauuer  in  which  the  different  species  are 
arranged.  Willows  and  alders  ought  to  be  destined  for  a  bog ;  oaks  and  ash 
for  a  strong  soil.     Larch  should  be  more  elevated. 

The  juice  (sap)  appears  to  be  very  superabundant,  yet  it  is  most  applicable  for 
a  great  many  kinds.  The  juice  of  the  crab  is  most  congenial  iu  a  general  view 
to  grafts  of  all  sorts  of  apples. — A.  Diack. — Cal.  Hort.  Soc. 


FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
New  and  very  rare  Plants,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  for  June. — 

CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  EXOGENES. 

Fernstromi\\ce^,  M'trhel ;  Camelli^E-E,  Jussieu. 

Cam^ellia  japonka  ;  var.  Reevesiana:  Mr.  Reeves's  crimson  Camellia. — 
Flowers  double,  very  rich  crimson,  but  liable  to  variation.  Native  of  China, 
from  whence  it  was  imported  by  Mr.  Tate;  it  is  named  iu  compliment  to  Mr. 
Reeves,  a  zealous  Botanical  collector  in  the  celestial  empire. — Ed.  Bot.  Reg. 

MYRTACEjE. 

CorROUPiTA    Guianensis.     Guiana   Couroupita,  or   Cannon-Ball  Tree.     A 
tree  growing  to  a  vast  size,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  dense  forests  of 
VOL.    I.    NO.   13.  4  B 
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Cayenne. — Flowers  yellowish  on  the  outside,  and  crimson-lilac  within,  large  and 
very  beautiful,  and  endowed  with  the  most  delicious  odour,  the  fruit  grows  to  a 
remarkable  size,  and  according  to  Mr.  Guilding,  so  nearly  resembles  the  cannon 
shell,  that  one  might  easily  at  first  sight,  imagine  that  a  company  of  artilleiy 
had  bivouacked  in  its  shade ;  hence  the  plant  is  called  by  the  colonists  cannon- 
ball  tree,  and  according  to  the  poetical  language  of  M.  Descourlitz,  the  noise 
the  fruit  makes  in  falling,  affords  an  additional  reason  for  the  name ;  the  shell 
is  used  in  South  America  for  domestic  purposes  as  the  calabash.  The  pulp 
contains  sugar,  gum,  malic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  is  employed  to  afford 
a  refreshing  drink  in  fevers;  but  in  the  perfectly  ripe  state  Mr.  Guilding  says, 
"  it  exceeds  whatever  is  filthy,  stinking,  and  abominable  in  nature ;  yet  the 
scent  is  remarkably  vinous  and  so  durable  that  on  examining  some  portions 
of  the  fruit  that  had  been  preserved  in  rum  for  two  or  three  years,  the  native 
odour  of  the  plant  was  so  strong  as  to  render  the  apartment  almost  insupport- 
able. Insects  revel  in  this  disgusting  and  putrid  pulp,  Coleoptera  (Beetles) 
and  Forficulaj  (Earwigs)  feed  upon  it,  while  the  Formicas  (Ants)  find  a  shelter 
in  the  hollow  of  the  shell. — Botanical  Magazine. 

B^^CKEA  saxicola.  Stony  Bseckea.  A  low  shrub,  prostrate  in  its  wild  state, 
but  when  cultivated,  erect,  with  virgate  branches. — Flowers  small,  pale  rose- 
coloured.  Native  of  bare  granite  rocks,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Australia, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham.  Culture — It  re- 
quires the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse,  and  the  usual  treatment  of  New  Holland 
plants  in  general. — Bot.  Ma<j. 

PITTOSPORE^. 

PiTTOSPoRt'M  corniJoUum.  Cornel-leaved  Pittosporum. — Flowers  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour.  Native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  Cun- 
ningham, in  dark  humid  woods  by  the  rivers ;  it  was  uniformly  found  growing 
(parasitically)  on  tufts  of  Astelia;  (A.  Banksii,)  and  upon  the  trunks  and  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  larger  timber  trees,  particularly  upon  the  "  Kackatfea"  or 
Dacr^ydium  taxifolium  of  Lambert.  Culture — It  thrives  in  the  greenhouse,  we 
suppose  in  loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. — Bot.  Reg. 

COMPOSITE. 

Chrysa'nthemi'M  indicum  ;  van  plenum.  Double  yellow  Indian  Chrysan- 
themum.— This  variety  is  not  much  cultivated,  because  it  seldom  flowers, 
except  after  very  hot  and  dry  summers ;  but  when  its  blossoms  are  produced 
they  form  a  striking  addition  to  the  few  flowers  December  will  produce,  and  are 
therefore  an  acquisition. — Bot.  Reg. 

VERBEN^CEvE,   JuSS.       SELAGINEiE,  Choisy. 

Sel^ago  Gillii.  Dr.  Gill's  Selago. — Flowers  hlac.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Introduced  by  Dr.  Beck.  Culture — A  greenhouse  plant,  requir- 
ing a  good  airy  situation  in  winter ;  but  during  summer  well  adapted  for  the 
open  border,  propagated  by  ripened  cuttings  struck  under  a  bell  glass. — 
Bot.  Reg. 

ERICE^. 

Rhodode'ndron  (Uhiini.     White.     Nepaul  Rhododendron. — This  handsome 
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plant  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  seven  years  ago,  but  only  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  April  last. — Flowers  beautiful  white,  spotted  in  the  inside 
with  beautiful  purple,  and  red  spots;  first  discovered  by  D.  D.  Fran.  Hamilton, 
at  Narainhetty  on  a  mountain  by  itself,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1803.  Culture — 
As  the  present  plant  is  said  to  grow  on  a  cold  mountain,  it  probably  stands 
well  in  the  open  air,  particularly  if  planted  on  a  north  border ;  it  is  said  the 
Rev.  T.  Gamier  of  Bishop's  Stoke,  near  Winchester,  has  plants  of  R.  arboreitm 
in  a  north  border,  that  have  succeeded  without  any  covering,  and  have  not  been 
at  all  injured. — Brit.  Floteer  Gard. 

CORDI^ACE^. 

CoRDiA  grmdiflora.  Large  flowered  Cordia. — Flowers  pale  lilac,  and  veiy 
handsome.  Since  the  drawing  was  made  in  August,  1828,  in  the  stove  of  Mr. 
Lee  of  Hammersmith,  the  plant  has  disapjjeared,  and  no  specimen  having  been 
preserved,  nothing  is  known  relative  to  it  beyond  what  the  drawing  aflbrds. — 
Bot.  Reg. 

CLASS  IL— MONOCOTYLEDONES,  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHIDEjE. 

Habenaria  cordata.  Heart-leaved  Habenaria. — Flowers  yellowish  green  and 
highly  fragrant,  especially  in  the  evening.  Native  of  the  rocks  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Island  of  Madeira,  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe. 
Culture — The  plants  have  hitherto  been  kept  in  a  pot  of  peat  and  loam,  in  an 
airy  part  of  the  greenhouse. — Bot.  Mag. 

TRITONIA. 

Tritonia  odorata.  Sweet-scented  Tritonia. — Flowers  yellow  and  very  fra- 
grant. Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  it  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced. Culture — Messrs.  Loddiges  have  presei-ved  it  safely  in  a  narrow 
border,  close  to  the  wall,  in  front  of  the  stove,  where  the  ground  scarcely  ever 
freezes  in  winter,  in  which  this,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Cape  plants  of  the  same 
family,  flower  and  grow  much  better  than  when  potted  and  kept  in  a  greenhouse. 
The  soil  should  be  sandy  peat.     It  increases  by  offsets. — Lodd.  Bot.  Cat. 

AMARYLLIDE^. 

AVax  albicans.  Greatest  Spanish  white  Ajax. — This  rare  and  handsome 
species  appears  to  have  been  lost  to  our  gardens  for  many  years — Flowers  pale 
yellow  and  large.  Native  of  Spain,  and  has  lately  been  introduced  both  from 
Holland  and  Spain.  Culture — The  present  species  as  well  as  other  strong  grow- 
ing ones,  thrives  best  in  a  rich  sandy  loam;  and  if  there  is  a  little  dry  rotten 
dung  mixed  with  it,  they  will  thrive  all  the  better  and  attain  a  greater  height. 
The  greater  part  of  this  genus  seed  freely,  particularly  if  a  little  pains  he  taken, 
or  the  bees  are  plentiful  at  the  time  they  are  in  flower. — Brit.  Fl.  Gar. 

BROMELlVcE^. 

Billbe'rgia  hicolor.    Two-coloured  Billbergia. — Flowers  purplish  scarlet  and 
yellow.     Native  of  the  dense  forests  of  Brazil,  rooting  in  the  rough  bark  of  the 
trees ;  it  has  been  lately  introduced. — Lodd.  Bot.  Cat.     Culture — It  will  grow 
in  the  stove,  potted  in  light  rich  mould;  and  maybe  propagated  by  suckers. 
4  B  3 
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Hermoda'ctyh.is  longifoliua.  Long-leaved  Snakes-head  (fig.  106.) — This 
singular  plant  was  brought  from  Naples  about  three  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ridgway,  under  the  name  of  Iris  tuberosa,  together  with  two  other  species,  the 


H.  repens,  creeping-rooted  Snakes-head,  and  H.  bixpathaceu^,  the  common 
Snakes-head. — Flowers  a  perianthemum  with  a  short  tube,  six  parted,  three 
large  outer  segments  about  three  inches  long,  narrowing  to  the  base,  curved  a 
little  inwards  from  the  two  sides,  of  a  green  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  purple 
nearly  to  the  bend,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  line  extending  down  the  centre  to  the 
base ;  at  the  bend  they  are  considerably  curved  backwards,  and  two  greenish 
white  marks  in  the  bend,  edged  with  dark  purple,  from  these  to  a  point  of  a 
bright  velvet  on  the  upper  side  edged  with  green ;  back  green,  and  hollow  on 
the  recurved  part;  three  small  inner  segmentsvery  small,  and  curved  in 
wards  at  the  base,  and  a  considerable  way  up,  so  as  to  make  them  hollow. — Brit. 
Flower  Garden.  Culture — It  thrives  in  the  open  border  in  sandy  loam  mixed 
with  peat,  and  is  propagated  by  offsets. 
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AMARYLLI  DEjE. 


Eu'iiYCLES  Cunninyhdmii.  Mr.  Cuuuingham's  Eurycles.  A  bulbous  rooted 
plant  worthy  of  cultivation. — Flowere  white.  Native  of  New  Holland.  Intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  Caloslimma.  Culture — A  greenhouse  plant  thriving 
in  light  loam,  and  propagated  by  seeds  or  offsets. — Bot.  Reg. 


CHOICE,  OR  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS    FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH, 


AT  MESSRS.  LODDIGES  AND  SONS,  HACKNEY. 


.Justicia  venusta 
Jatropha  panduraefolia 
Oncidimn  bifolium 

pumilum 

Zamia  pyma;a 

debilis 

Sabal  minor 
Calanthe  veratrifblia 
Rosc^oea  purpurea 
Epidendron  cochleatiun 

elongatum 

ellipticum 

GREENHOUSE. 

Andromeda  buxifblia 
Authocercis  littorea 
Dracophy'llum  gracile 

Capitatnm 

Kalmia  hirsuta 
Marsdenia  suaveolens 
Alstrcem^ria  pulchella 

bicolor 

tricolor 

Hookeri 

Boronia  dentata 
Sprengelia  incarnata 
Pimelia  decussata 


Cymbidium  sinensis 

dependens 

Cypripedium  venustum 
Pleurothallis  saurouphila 
Ruellia  Sabiniana 
Ardisia  paniculata 

pyramidalis 

punctata 

Franciscea  uniflora 
Gardenia  Randia 
Barbacenia  purpurea 

GREENHOUSE. 

Elichr^sum  spectabile 
Hakea  microcarpa 
Lachn^oea  purpurea 
Patersonia  glabrata 
Petrophila  trifida 
Erica,  many  species 
Diosma,  many  species 
Epacris         ditto 
DillwYnia  ditto 
Porygala     ditto 
A'loe  ditto 

Sowerb^oea  juncfea, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


Azalea,  many  sorts 
Kalmia         ditto 
Vaccinium  ditto 
Erica  ditto 

Phlox  ditto 


Magnolia,  many  sorts 
Iris  ditto 

Potentilla    ditto 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH, 

AT  MESSRS.  RONALDS  AND  SONS,  BRENTFORD. 

Salpiglossis  integrifolia  Pontica  tricolor 

Sedum  azureum  Flamicolor 

Azaleas  Splendida 

Pontica  alba  Speciosissima 


-  globosa  Coccinata 

■  odorata  Amaenissima 

•  nivaKs  Gloria  mundi 

caerulea  Splendens 

revoliita  Lepida 

maxima  Pulchella 

erecta  Exquisita 

lut^a  caerulea  Insignis 

cruenta  Rubra  aurfese 

multiflora  Guillielmus  primus 

compacta  Formosa 

aurantiaca  Maratima  incarnata 

pallida  Venustissima 

calendulacea  Mixta  triumphans 
laxa 


Treatment  of  the  Verb^ena,  &c. — As  the  plants  of  Verbena  Melindrcs 
(Chamaedryfblia,  Sweet,)  seldom  survive  our  winters  even  if  taken  up  from  the 
borders  and  potted.  We  have  found  it  the  safest  waj'  to  take  off  a  number  of 
young  rooted  plants  from  the  old  stools  and  plant  them  in  small  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand ;  the  pots  are  set  in  a  cold 
frame  placed  in  an  airy  sitiiation  facing  the  south,  having  a  floor  of  sand  about 
four  inches  thick  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon,  and  by  allowing  plenty  of  air,  and 
keeping  them  moderately  moist,  they  seldom  appear  sickly,  and  rarely  die. 
We  potted  about  one  thousand  last  autumn,  and  scarcely  a  dozen  have  perished. 

The  Maxjra'ndia  Barclayuna  should  be  sheltered  in  a  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory during  winter,  potted  in  light  loam  and  peat,  and  kept  regularly 
moist,  if  cut  quite  down,  it  seldom  breaks  strong  again,  and  consequently  rarely 
or  ever  looks  healthy  afterwards ;  the  most  approved  method  is  to  raise  young 
ones  from  seed,  which  is  ripened  in  abundance,  as  the  old  plants  scarcely  ever 
thrive  well  longer  than  two  or  three  years. 

The  Cob^^a  sca'ndens  will  do  very  well  if  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame  during 
winter,  and  kept  moderately  moist ;  it  is  better  not  to  cut  it  down  in  winter,  if 
it  is  even  necessary  to  cut  it  in,  let  the  operation  be  performed  in  the  beginning 
of  spring,  let  some  young  plants  be  raised  annually  from  seed. — Conductors. 

On  Raising  Annual  Flower  Seeds. — After  sowing  the  patch  of  seeds  and 
covering  it  with  fine  moist  soil,  place  a  garden-pot  inversely  over  it :  this  remains 
till  the  seeds  have  struck  root,  when  the  pot  must  be  raised  two  or  three  inches ; 
keep  it  thus  supported  for  a  few  days,  and  then  remove  it  entirely.  The  pot  not 
only  tends  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  bnt  the  sun  heating  the  pot,  the  seeds  come 
up  much  more  quickly  than  otherwise  they  would  do,  in  consequence  of  which 
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the  seeds  need  not  be  sown  so  early  by  a  fortnight  or  upwards  as  is  necessary  in 
the  usual  way.  The  young  plants  are  less  exposed  to  injury  from  cold  or  late 
spring  frost,  and  the  soil  is  not  washed  off  the  seeds  by  heavy  rains ;  also,  where 
the  garden  is  surrounded  by  trees,  this  practice  prevents  their  being  destroyed 
by  birds.  If  pots  are  not  convenient,  hollow  tiles  will  answer  the  same  end. — 
J.  H.  Hor.  Trans. 

On  the  Hibi'scus  Fugie — This  is  a  herbaceous  plant  from  Brazil.  The 
stems  die  down  during  the  winter,  when  the  roots,  being  tuberous,  must  be  kept 
rather  dry.  It  grows  well  in  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  and  layers  of  its  angular  stems. — M.  Seitz. — Prnss.  Gard.  Soc. 

Hints  on  Floriculture. — By  the  first  of  June,  the  night  frosts  of  spring  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  past,  and  consequently  preparation  may  be  made  to  fill 
up  the  different  compartments  of  the  flower  garden,  with  such  superfluous  orna- 
mental plants  the  greenhouse,  &c.  may  contain :  as  eligible  plants  for  out  door 
summer  decoration,  large  plants  of  the  Fuchsias  may  be  named,  not  forgetting 
the  new  species  F.  bacillaris.  Salvia  splendens,  fulgens,  involucrata,  Grahami, 
and  even  form6sa,are  particularly  splendid:  and  S. fulgens,  planted  in  rich  light 
soil,  at  the  base  of  a  warm  aspected  wall,  and  trained  over  the  face  of  that  wall, 
forms,  in  autumn,  an  especially  splendid  object.  Peti^nia  nyctaginifloVa,  whose 
large  white  flowers  are  very  fragrant  by  night,  treated  in  the  same  way,  is  surpri  • 
singly  improved,  and  rendered  a  very  ornamental  object.  Pelargoniums  may  be 
copiously  planted  out :  and  the  trailing-stemmed  ivy  leaved  kinds,  trained  over 
the  surface  of  little  beds  set  apart  for  them,  and  pegged  into  the  soil  at  their 
joints,  cover  the  earth  with  their  glossy  leaves  charmingly,  and  flower  beautifully 
and  abundantly  in  the  autumn,  Maurundia  Barclayana  and  M.  semperfloVens 
are  well  known  summer  climbers  of  great  elegance  and  beauty ;  and  although 
there  is  a  coarseness  of  aspect  in  the  Lophosjjermum  erubescens,  it  is  a  climber 
whose  copious  wreaths  of  rosy  blossoms  excel,  in  beauty,  many  other  plants  of  a 
more  delicate  habit.  Ficus  elasticus  is  a  beautiful  object  in  its  leaves  during 
summer  and  autumn,  when  plunged  over  the  rim  of  its  pot  in  the  soil  of  a  sunny 
border;  also  the  New  Holland  Acacias  and  numerous  other  plants. — J.  D. 
Gard.  Mag. 


ARBORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

On  Shortening  the  Tap  Roots  of  Trees. — Dr.  Schlechtendal  lays  down 
the  following  principles.  J.  An  injury  to  anyone  part  of  a  plant  occasions  a 
change  in  the  natural  developement  of  the  other  parts.  2.  Roots  and  stems  are 
always  in  a  certain  degree  reciprocally  proportionate  to  each  other.  3.  The 
tap  root  does  not  form  a  part  of  every  plant :  but  when  it  is  so,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  that  plant.  4.  By  shortening  the  tap  root,  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing consequences  will  result : — tender  plants  will  be  more  easily  destroyed  by 
severe  weather ;  all  sorts  of  plants  by  diy  weather,  from  their  roots  not  being  so 
deep  in  the  soil :  the  wood  of  the  timber  trees  will  be  less  durable,  their  trunks 
shorter,  and  their  heads  broader  and  less  high  :  and  fruit  trees  will  blossom 
earlier  and  more  abundantly,  and  their  fruit  will  be  larger  and  better  flavoured- 
.5.  To  transplant  trees,  without  injuring  their  roote,  is  diflicult  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  tree,  and  the  extent  of  the  roots.     6.  All   transplanting  ought  to 
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be  done  when  the  trees  are  young,  and  then  only  can  the  roots  be  cut  without 
injury.  7.  When  the  tap  root  descends  into  a  bad  subsoil,  it  brings  on  diseases 
in  the  tree. 

The  general  conclusion  is,  that  when  the  largest  and  best  timber  trees  are  an 
object,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  tap  root  is  never  injured;  but  that  in  fruit  trees,  it  should  always 
be  shortened,  to  cause  them  to  spread  out  horizontal  roots  near  the  surface, 
among  the  nutritive  soil. — Prussian  Gardening  Society. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Galli'nula  chloropus,  or  Common  Water  Hen,  is  a  percher  and 
excellent  for  food.  One  of  these  birds  was  kept  in  an  aviary  with  some  phea- 
sants, and  although  the  tip  of  the  wing  was  dipt,  at  evening  it  scrambled  ujjinto 
some  currant  bushes  to  roost ;  and  they  have  been  shot  on  the  top  branch  of  a  tall 
elder  (Alnus  glutinosa,)  as  also  on  low  shrubs  by  the  water  side  ;  they  have  also 
been  known  to  roost  in  Scotch  pines,  (Pinus  sylvestris;)  it  has  also  been  found 
that,  when  properly  cooked,  it  is  as  fine  eating  as  a  woodcock  (Scolopax  rusti- 
cola;)  water  hens,  in  some  places,  are  kept  in  a  state  of  half  domestication  where 
they  are  quiet  and  undisturbed. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

Poultry  Hatched  by  the  Common  Buzzard  in  Captivity. — At  a 
farmer's  house  at  Whittington,  near  Litchfield,  a  female  common  buzzard 
(Falco  Biiteo,  L.)  domesticated  and  kept  in  the  garden,  was  every  year  set  with 
some  eggs  of  the  common  poultry,  which  she  sat  upon  with  great  assiduity,  and 
hatched  at  the  usual  time.  When  the  chickens  were  hatched,  the  fury  of  this 
stepmother  surpassed  that  of  the  common  hen,  but  as  the  chickens  grew  up,  it 
gradually  abated. — There  is  also  in  the  gardens  of  the  Chequers  Inn,  at  Ux- 
bridge,  another  buzzard,  wh^ch  has  reared  a  brood  of  chickens  annually  for  the 
last  eight  years.  The  first  showed  her  inclination  to  sit,  by  collecting  and  bend- 
all  the  loose  sticks  she  could  obtain  ;  her  owner  observing  her  actions,  supplied 
her  with  materials ;  she  completed  her  nest,  and  sat  on  two  hen's  eggs,  which 
she  hatched,  and  aftewards  reared  the  young;  since  then  she  hatched  and 
brought  up  a  brood  every  year.  In  the  last  summer  (1831)  in  order  to  save  her 
the  fatigue  of  sitting,  some  young  chickens,  just  hatched,  were  put  to  her;  but 
in  this  case  she  did  not  forget  her  natural  appetite,  but  destroyed  the  whole 
In  the  same  summer,  however,  she  proved  a  careful  mother  to  nine  others. 
When  flesh  was  given  her,  she  was  very  assiduous  in  tearing  and  offering  her 
food  to  her  nurslings;  and  appeared  very  uneasy  if,  after  taking  small  portions 
from  her,  they  turned  away  to  pick  up  grain. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

On  the  Epiphytes  of  the  Orchis  Tribe. — Orchideous  Epiphytes  grow 
naturally  upon  trees  in  the  recesses  of  tropical  forests  :  they  establish  themselves 
in  the  forks  of  branches,  and  vegetate  amidst  masses  of  decayed  vegetable  and 
animal  matter ;  in  consequence  of  their  position,  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
accumulation  of  moisture  about  their  roots.  They  also  grow  equally  well  on 
rocks  and  stones  in  similar  situations.  Shade  seems  essential  to  them,  as  does 
also  high  temperature  and  excessive   humidity.     The  hottest  countries,  if  dry. 
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and  the  dampest,  if  cold,  are  destitute  of  them,  while  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
country  both  hot  and  damp,  in  which  they  do  not  swarm.  No  soil  or  tempera- 
ture will  nourish  them  in  drought;  but  when  the  atmosi>heric  humidity  and 
temperature  are  carefully  regulated  any  soil  will  do,  as  either  garden  mould, 
lime  rubbish,  gravel,  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  moss,  seems  to  suit  them 
equally  well,  provided  the  drainage  be  effectual;  but  a  deficiency  in  this  renders 
eveiy  thing  else  useless.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  day  ought  to 
be  about  87  degrees  Fahr.  and  its  humidity  at  the  point  of  saturation  or 
nearly  so.  The  most  favourable  situations  for  their  growth  are  a  well-drained 
soil,  a  shady  situation,  a  saturated  atmospliere,  the  mean  temperature  of  which 
is  never  less  than  from  79  to  80  degrees  Fahr.  and  a  complete  protection  from 
dry  parching  winds. — J.  Lindley,  Esq.  Hort.  Trans. 

The  Sugar-Cane. — "  Sugar-cane  grows  spontaneously  in  all  the  South-Sea 
Islands,  and  more  than  ten  varieties  are  indigenous.  It  has  been  stated,  that 
the  best  canes  now  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  are  those  taken  there  by  Captain 
Bligh.  In  their  native  islands,  they  grow  remarkably  fine.  I  have  frequently 
seen  canes  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  between  the  roots  and 
leaves.  The  Ironwtu,  a  large  yellow  cane,  and  the  To-iira,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
grow  very  large,  and  yield  an  abundance  of  juice;  but  the  Pain,  a  small  light 
red,  long-jointed  cane,  with  a  thin  husk  or  skin,  contains  the  greatest  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter.  Some  of  the  sugar  manufactured  by  Mr.  Gyles,  was  of  a 
very  superior  quality;  and  if  hired  laboiu"  was  less  expensive,  or  the  people 
more  industrious,  it  might  be  raised  with  facility  in  considerable  quantities." 

Coffee. — "The  Haweis,  in  returning  to  the  Islands,  in  the  spring  of  1819, 
touched  at  Norfolk- Island,  formerly  an  appendage  to  the  colonj-  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  I  believe  re-occupied  since  that  period.  From  this  island  the  cap- 
tain brought  away  a  number  of  coffee  plants,  which,  on  his  arrival  in  the  islands, 
were  distributed  among  the  stations.  The  tender  plants  were  once  or  twice  re- 
moved, and  all  perished,  excepting  those  in  my  garden  at  Huahine,  which  I 
.vas  happy  to  succeed  in  preserving.  The  climate  was  favoiu'able  to  their 
growth,  and  they  appeared  to  thrive  well.  After  four  years,  each  tree  bore  about 
forty  berries,  which,  when  perfectly  ripe,  were  gathered  and  sent  to  the  several 
stations.  They  were  planted,  and  have  since  flourished,  so  that  in  every 
island,  the  coffee  plant  is  now  growing,  and  may  be  cultivated  to  almost  any 
extent." 

Gardens. — "  A  garden  is  a  valuable  acquisition  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; 
and,  next  to  our  dwellings,  we  regard  it  as  an  important  part  of  our  domestic 
establishment.  As  soon  as  the  sites  of  our  houses  were  fixed,  we  employed 
natives  to  inclose  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  them.  I  had  received  from 
Governor  Macquarie,  in  New  South  Wales,  a  hundred  ears  of  Egj-ptian  wheat, 
which  being  a  kind  frequently  grown  in  a  warm  climate,  it  was  supposed  might 
flourish  in  these  islands.  The  grain  was  planted  with  care,  and  grew  remark- 
ably well ;  the  leaves  were  green,  and  grew  high  and  strong,  and  the  ears  large ; 
but  as  they  began  to  turn  yellow,  it  appeared  that  scarcely  one  of  them  contain- 
ed a  single  grain  of  corn,  and  the  few  that  were  found,  were  shrivelled  and  dry. 
Potatoes  were  also  tried,  and  have  been  repeatedly  planted  since,  in  different 
situations  and  seasons ;  but  although,  after  the  first  growth,  they  usually  appear 
like  young  potatoes;  if  planted  again,  they  are  invariably  soft  and  sweet,  very 
small,  and  by  no  means  so  palatable  as  the  indigenous  sweet  potatoc. 
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"  At  Asariaita,  I  had  sown  a  uumber  of  seeds  from  England,  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
New  South  Wales.  Coffee  and  Cashew-nuts  (Anacardium  occldentale)  I  had 
before  planted  in  boxes;  they  grew  well,  but  the  Coftee  and  Cashew-nuts  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  goats,  which,  reaping  the  fence  one  day,  in  a  few  minutes 
ate  up  the  plants,  on  which  I  had  bestowed  much  care.  I  succeeded,  however, 
in  preserving  the  Custard-apple  (Annona  triloba,  or  sqnammosa)  that  I  had 
brought  from  Rio,  and  plants  from  it  are  now  bearing  fruit  in  several  of  the 
islands.  In  addition  to  these,  I  was  enabled  to  cultivate  Papaw-apple  (Carica 
papaya,)  French-beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  Indian-corn ;  while  our 
little  flower-garden  in  Huahine,  was  adorned  with  the  Convolvulus  major  and 
minor,  capsicum,  helianthus,  and  amaranthus,  with  several  brilliant  native 
flowers,  amongst  which,  the  Gardenia  and  Hibiscus  rosa  Sinensis,  were  always 
conspicuous.  The  front  of  our  house  was  shaded  by  orange  trees,  and  our 
garden  enclosed  with  a  citron  hedge." 

"  The  natives  display  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  in  their  fondness  of  flowers. 
The  Gardenia,  Hibiscus,  and  Ai)mranthus  were  often  wove  in  the  most  graceful 
wreaths  and  garlands,  and  worn  on  then*  brows.  They  were  delighted  when  the 
Helianthus  was  added  to  their  flowers.  The  king  and  queen  passed  by  my 
garden,  when  the  first  ever  grown  in  the  islands  was  in  flower,  and  came  in 
to  admire  its  size  and  brilliant  colours.  Soon  after  their  return,  I  received  a 
note  from  the  king,  asking  a  flower  for  the  queen,  and  also  one  for  her  sister ; 
I  sent  them  each  a  small  one ;  and  the  next  time  they  appeared  in  public,  the 
large  sun-flowers  were  fixed  as  ornaments  in  their  hair." 

Tobacco. — "The  Tobacco  plant  is  another  exotic,  common  now  in  all  the 
islands;  it  was  introduced  by  Captain  Cook,  and  has  since  been  cultivated  to  a 
small  extent  by  the  natives,  merely  for  their  own  use.  Mr.  Williams  encou- 
raged its  culture  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  island  of  Raiatea,  and  the 
natives  were  taught  to  prepare  it  for  the  market  of  New  South  Wales  in  a  man- 
ner that  rendered  the  Raiatian  tobacco  equal  to  any  brought  into  Sydney." 

Habits  of  the  Female  Borneo,  and  the  Male  Chimpanzee  Orang 
Utans. — As  observed  during  their  exhibition  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  iu  1831. 
The  most  striking  points  of  distinction  between  the  two  were  the  length  of  the 
facial  angle  in  the  female  or  Borneo  orang  (Simia  Satyrus.)  The  singular  small- 
ness  of  the  ear,  and  its  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  human  species ;  the  pear 
shaped  head,  the  nose  but  in  a  slight  degree  elevated,  the  nostrils  narrow  and 
oblique,  the  extreme  length  of  the  arms,  the  use  made  of  them  in  walking,  the 
.  animal  resting  the  hands  on  the  ground,  and  swinging  as  if  on  crutches,  the  hair 
of  a  reddish  brown,  very  short,  and  but  slightly  scattered  over  the  body,  the 
abdomen  exceedingly  protruberaut,  the  feet  long,  with  the  largest  toe  peculiarly 
short,  but  exhibiting  a  perfect  nail.  The  Chimpanzee  (Simia  Troglodytes)  exhi- 
bited a  marked  contrast,  presenting  a  much  nearer  approach  to  that  of  the  human 
race.  The  form  of  the  head,  the  intellectual  superiority  that  distinguishes  the 
cast  of  the  features;  the  proportionate  length  of  the  arias  to  that  of  the  body, 
the  larger  and  pi'rfect  thumb,  the  roundness  of  the  thigh,  the  perfect  feet,  and 
the  consequent  upright  mode  of  walking,  the  complete  formation  of  the  last  joint 
of  the  great  toe,  and  the  quality  of  th-e  sounds  which  it  occasionally  utters,  de- 
note the  superiority  of  the  Chimpanzee  over  the  Borneo  Orang  Utan.  On  their 
first  introduction  they  stood  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  resting  on  their 
knuckles  in  evident  contemplation  of  the  new  form  they  saw  for  the  fii-st  time- 
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They  then  approaclied  nearer,  smelling  each  other,  the  female  protruded  her  pro- 
minent lower  lip,  touching  the  lip  of  the  male,  but  without  any  smack  or  noise- 
This  was  done  apparently  without  any  joy  or  mutual  attachment,  nor  did  they 
even  show  the  least  tenderness  or  attachment  to  each  other,  but  always  on  the 
contrary,  especially  the  female  j  on  tiying  to  make  them  sleep  together  in  the  same 
cage,  a  battle  took  place,  of  which  it  was  thought  advisable  never  to  risk  a  repe- 
tition. The  social  habits  of  the  Chimpanzee  far  exceeded  those  of  the  female. 
On  first  approaching  in  a  morning,  or  after  being  absent  from  him  a  short  time, 
he  would  utter  a  loud  cry  of  recognition,  and  ranning  towards  you,  would  stand 
perfectly  erect,  spreading  his  arms  to  be  taken  up,  when  he  would  put  them  round 
your  neck  in  the  manner  of  the  fondest  embrace ;  nor  was  it  an  easy  task  for 
those  to  whom  he  was  attached,  to  leave  the  room,  except  by  stealth.  Food  was 
the  only  object  that  could  cause  any  attachment,  or  even  locomotion,  in  the 
female.  In  feeding,  the  greediness  of  the  female  was  evinced  by  her  body  over 
the  dish,  securing  the  choicest  mossels  both  with  hands  and  feet,  and  then  feeding 
with  her  mouth  in  the  dish,  using  her  lips  after  the  manner  of  the  horse,  and 
evincing  the  greatest  fear  lest  any  portion  should  be  taken  from  her.  The  Chim- 
panzee sat  perfectly  upright,  taking  small  portions  between  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, in  the  most  placid  and  gentle  manner,  nor  was  his  rage  even  excited  except 
by  him  refusing  part  of  an  orange,  of  which  he  might  have  caught  a  glimpse,  or 
that  he  knew  was  contained  in  your  pocket.  Neither  of  the  animals  ever  secured 
portions  of  food  in  the  cheek  or  pouch,  nor  did  they  appear  to  smell  their  food 
before  eating,  as  most  of  the  monkeys  do,  except  it  was  some  uncommon  sub- 
stance which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  eat.  Both  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  glass  in  drinking,  but  they  were  never,  known  to  throw  it  down;  they  in- 
variably either  gave  it  back,  or  set  it  down  in  the  most  careful  manner.  The 
Chimpanzee  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  colours,  always  getting 
lip  on  the  approach  of  any  female  whose  dress  was  distinguished  by  the  gaiety  of 
its  hues,  he  likewise  evinced  great  joy  in  being  placed  at  a  window,  and  would 
scream  with  delight  at  the  passing  of  horses  and  carriages,  but  nothing  could 
exceed  his  rage  when  placed  in  a  confined  cage.  Such  was  his  love  of  the 
society  of  those  he  knew,  that  the  temptation  of  the  choicest  fruits  would  not  en- 
tice him  to  remain  in  the  room  alone  ;  for  if  at  liberty  he  would  run  towards  the 
door,  and  try  to  get  out  first,  or  would  embrace  your  knees,  and  cry  in  a  most 
piteous  manner  to  be  taken  by  you.  I  never  knew  them  attempt  the  least  gam- 
bol or  amusement  of  any  kind,  either  together  or  individually;  nor  did  they  take 
any  notice  of  other  animals,  as  cats,  monkeys,  squirrels,  &tc.  that  were  placed 
with  them ;  but  would  sit  for  hours  with  the  utmost  gravity,  as  if  absorbed  in  the 
most  intense  thought  The  instinct  of  providing  and  placing  warm  materials  for 
her  bed  was  most  marked  in  the  female,  who  would  be  for  two  hours  at  a  time 
dragging  blankets  from  various  parts  of  the  room,  smoothing  and  changing  their 
position,  and  beating  any  raised  part  down  with  her  knuckles,  assuming,  at  the 
same  time  a  look  of  gravity  and  an  appearance  of  wisdom.  The  Chimpanzee 
took  no  care  in  this  particular,  but  if  no  place  was  provided  for  him,  and  even 
when  provided,  if  he  did  not  like  it  he  would  climb  into  the  bed  of  his  keeper. 
The  timidity  of  both  was  remarkable.  A  toy-dog,  or  a  cast  of  one  of  their  own 
species,  if  removed  the  least  towards  them  was  sufficient  to  drive  them  to  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  apartment,  and  the  fear  exhibited  by  the  female  at  the 
sight  of  her  deadly  enemy,   a  boa  constrictor  was  most  acutely  evinced.     The 
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hearing  of  both  animals  was  remarkably  acute,  and  the  knowledge  of  sonnds  was 
accurately  shewn.  They  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  riding  in  a  coach,  and  on  being 
seated,  before  the  vehicle  moved,  they  would  secure  themselves  by  getting  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  hold-straps  attached  to  the  side  of  the  coach.  They  seemed  to  have 
a  knowledge  also  of  time,  for  as  the  hour  approached  at  which  they  were  removed 
to  their  nightly  residence,  they  would  of  their  own  accord  get  the  blankets,  and 
enfold  themselves  in  readiness  to  depart,  and  if  their  removal  was  protracted  be- 
yond the  usual  time,  it  required  force  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  the  door- 
The  Chimpanzee  having  caught  a  cold,  which  ultimately  caused  his  death,  he 
had  a  violent  cough  that  in  sound  was  remarkably  human;  and  as  when  a  fit  of 
coughing  came  on,  he  was  usvially  given  some  sweetmeat  or  cordial  to  stop  it,  he 
soon  adopted  the  cough  as  a  mode  of  obtaining  those  luxuries. — I.  Warwick. — 
Mag.  Nat.  History. 


PART    III. 

MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  ETC. 

Varieties  of  Elm. — Be  pleased  to  inform  me,  through  your  useful  Miscel 
lany,  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  Elm.     The  Chichester,  Worcester,  and  Wych. 
The  first  is  very  little  known  in  this  part.  Salopiensis. 

Moveable  Saw  Mill. — I  wish  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Murphj^,  would  send 
yoii  a  drawing  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  Duke  of 
Athol's  woods,  particularly  the  construction  of  the  moveable  Saw  Mill.         A.  B. 

Flowering  the  Bl^etia  TfinherviUUe. — I  shall  feel  extremely  obliged  by 
any  of  your  correspondents  giving  me  information  respecting  the  culture  an.d 
rriethod  pursued  in  flowering  the  Bletia  Tankervillia;.  An  Amateur. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing. — Would  your  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
George  Harrison  inform  your  numerous  readers,  what  sorts  of  Fragaria  he  cul- 
tivates for  forcing,  as  he  most  likely  unintentionally  omitted  it  in  his  paper  on 
the  method  of  forcing  that  kind  of  fruit  at  Petworth,  inserted  p.  395.         Sage. 

Compost  for  Camellias,  Stc. — In  your  compost  for  Camellias,  No.  8,  p.  362, 
is  it  to  be  as  follows  12  barrowsful  of  loam;  4  ditto  of  sand;  2  ditto  of  peat  earth  ; 
and  2  ditto  of  rotten  dung?  Or  12  of  loam;  4  of  sand,  6  of  peat,  and  6  of  dung. 
I  hope  your  correspondent  G.  A.  L.  will  soon  forward  the  list  of  Camellias,  as  he 
he  says  page  362.  Perhaps  you  would  mention  your  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  glazing,  whether  the  old  one  inch  lap  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  one-eighth  of 
an  inch,  and  whether  the  last  will  admit  the  rain  ? 

Hautboy  Strawberry. — Mr.  Lindley  states  somewhat  at  large ,  in  his  "  Guide 
to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,"  that  he  has  found,  by  his  own  experience, 
that  the  Male  Plant  of  the  Hautboy  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  occupies  the 
ground  and  injures  the  growth  of  the  other  plants,  and  to  which  it  does  not  con- 
tribute, as  indeed  it  does  not  possess  any  fecundating  principle.  This  statement 
is  so  much  at  ^•ariance  with  the  experience  of  myself  and  some  of  my  friends, 
that  I  can  only  suppose  that  Mr.  Lindley's  observations  do  not  extend  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  Hautboys,  as  by  acting  on  his  plan  before  I  read  his  book,  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  single  fruit,  after  the  year  when  I  destroyed  the  Male  plants' 
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until  I  had  planted  others.  I  mention  this  that  young  amateur  gardeners 
may  not,  like  myself,  be  misled  by  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Liudley's  name, 
so  far  as  to  suppose  that  his  remarks  extend  to  all  hautboys  :  you  perhaps,  or 
some  of  your  correspondents  can  inform  j-our  readers  the  kind  to  which  Mr.  L. 
refers.     I  think  mine  are  the  Bath  hautboy. 

I  have  a  grapery  in  which  I  succeed  pretty  well  generally ;  but  my  fruit  which 
grows  nearly  to  maturity  without  exhibiting  any  disease,  is  occasionally  and  par- 
tially affected  when  the  bunches  have  nearly  attained  their  last  colouring,  by 
many  of  the  berries  retaining  their  red  colour;  and  upon  examination,  the  foot 
stalk  and  the  sprig  appear  incrusted  with  a  brown  rust  which  deprives  them  of 
the  power  of  supporting  the  berries,  and  these  consequently  never  ripen,  or  are 
in  fact  eatable.  Can  you  give,  or  procure  me  the  cause,  preventive,  and  cure  of 
this  disease?  J.  Mills. 

Jan.  28,  1832.  .  . 

II.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

In  Berlin  there  are  four  large  gardens,  in  which  is  kept  up  the  appearance  of 
perpetual  summer.  They  are  filled  with  orange  trees,  and  exotics  of  different 
kinds,  being  covered  over  and  having  good  stove  fires,  the  temperature  is  always 
that  of  July  and  August.  They  contain  Reading  and  Refreshment  Rooms,  &.C. 
At  night  they  are  illuminated,  and  have  a  beautiful  effect.  Why  should  Lon- 
don have  nothing  of  this  kind?  In  Petersburg  also  they  have  their  winter  gar- 
dens; and  surely  we  might  have  the  same,  where  exercise,  and  conversation,  and 
reading  may  most  in\itingly  draw  us  from  our  fire-sides,  when  a  ride  in  the 
Park  or  the  streets  could  not  tempt  us  to  move  in  this  dreary  season  of  the 
year.  In  the  zoological  department  we  shall  soon  take  the  lead; — why  do  we 
not  attempt  this  also  ?  Try  to  give  a  taste  for  it — set  it  a-foot ;  and  we  shall 
soon  leave  Petersburg  and  Berlin  far  behind  us.  R. 

Hawthorn  Tree. — It  is  surprising  the  small  progress  in  growth  which  trees 
>vill  sometimes  make  when  placed  in  situations  where  they  can  obtain  but  little 
nourishment,  and  yet  how  long  they  will  live.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  many  of 
your  readers  remember  a  small  hawthorn-bush  which  used  to  grow  bet»veeii 
the  stones  on  the  top  of  the  Conduit-house,  in  Hyde  Park;  it  was  cut  down 
when  some  repairs  were  done  to  the  stone  roof  ten  or  twelve  years  ago ;  I  re- 
gretted it  very  much,  for  it  accorded  so  well  with  the  building.  I  had  observed 
it  from  my  youth,  and  in  between  thirty  and  forty  years  which  I  remembered  it? 
its  increase  in  size  seemed  to  be  but  little  :  and  1  knew  a  gentleman  who  died 
more  than  ten  years  before  it  was  cut  down  at  the  advanced  age  of  93,  who  told 
me  he  remembered  it  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  so  gradual  and  slow  had  been  its 
increase  that,  in  his  long  life,  he  could  hardly  perceive  the  difference  in  its  size. 
These  circumstances  make  it  impossible  to  fix  the  age  of  it  at  less  than  a  120  or 
130  years.  At  the  time  it  was  rooted  out  it  was  not  more  than  three  feet  high, 
no  branch  was  from  the  stem  more  than  two  feet  long,  and  the  stem  at  the  thick- 
est part  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  I.  T- 
Ants. — To  prevent  the  ravages  of  ants  in  places  in  which  they  sometimes 
abound  and  do  mischief;  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  tobacco  leaves  in  their 
way,  the  smell  is  fatal  to  them,  as  is  also  that  of  the  greater  nirtnber  of  strong 
scented  plants. — Morning  Herald.  1  fear  it  is  rather  apocryphal.  G.  A.  L. 
April  11,  1S32. 
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III.— SOCIETIES, 
CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND   NATURAL  HISTORY. 

LONDON  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Tlie  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  as  usual  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  the 
various  officers  were  unanimously  elected  to  fulfil  their  duties  for  another  year ;  the  report  of 
the  Auditors  was  read,  and  copies  distributed  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  finances  are  now  considered  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  from  the  re-action  which 
has  evidently  taken  place  in  the  atTairs  of  the  Society,  and  the  interest  which  has  been  of  late 
manifested  in  its  welfare,  we  hope  that  ere  long  its  difficulties  will  be  entirely  dispelled,  and 
that  it  will  exercise  its  beneficial  influence  with  still  greater  vigour.  Two  papers  were  read 
on  the  heating  of  hotbeds  through  the  agency  of  hotwater,  thereby  rendering  their  renovation 
unnecessary  ;  the  construction  of  the  two  were  the  principal  points  of  difference.  In  the  ex- 
hibitions during  the  past  month  we  have  noticed,  as  the  most  prominent  plants,  Beaumontia 
grandiflora.  Erica  arborea,  and  E.  mediterranea,  Clivia  nobilis,  Hovea  Celsii,  Azalea  sinensis, 
Templetonia  retusa,  Erythronium  jluteuni,  Gesnerias,  Calceolarias,  Tulips  from  Mr.  Groom's 
fine  collection  at  Walworth ;  a  plant  of  the  Eiythrina  Crista-Galli,  six  feet  high,  profusely 
covered  with  blossoms ;  Pceonia  Moutan  and  its  varieties ;  a  handsome  Seedling  Camellia 
raised  by  Mr.  Wells  of  Redleaf,  and  a  collection  of  Heartsease  of  the  finest  colours,  from  Mr- 
Young  of  Epsom.  Very  excellent  specimens  of  cultivation  have  also  appeared  in  the  form  of 
Cucumbers,  Leeks,  Flanders  Spinach,  Knight's  protecting  Brocoli,  Lettuces,  &c. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  FLORIST'S  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Exhibition  for  this  season  took  place  at  Congdon's  Subscription  Rooms  in  Exeter , 
on  Wednesday,  May  2nd,  when  the  attendance  of  Gentry  was  such  as  must  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  its  members  j  there  was  a  good  show  of  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Greenhouse, 
Herbaceous,  and  other  plants  and  flowers,  which  together  made  a  very  splendid  appearance. 

BROMLEY  HOUSE  SOCIETY,  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  first  Exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday,  April  25th ;  the  display  of 
Auriculas  and  and  Polyanthuses  were  very  fine,  there  was  a  most  beautiful  and  novel  selection 
of  flowers,  from  the  greenhouse  of  Lord  Rancliffe  ;  also  some  very  fine  ones  from  Mr.  Pearson, 
Mr.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Gresham :  the  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  most  excellent ;  the 
company  were  numerous  and  fashionable :  we  were  glad  to  see  the  worthy  Patron,  Lord  Mid- 
dleton,  and  many  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

CHESTERFIELD  FLORISTS'  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  of  Florists  held  their  Annual  Exhibition  of  Tulips  at  Mr.  Pinder's,  the  King 
and  Milner,  High-Street,  Chesterfield,  on  Monday,  May  28th,  1832,  when  a  good  supply  of 
flowers  were  sent  in  for  competition,  and  a  number  of  prizes  awarded. 

BECCLES  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Etui  of  Stradbroke,  held  its  first  Meeting  in  the 
Assembly  Room,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  May.  Tlie  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
vyas  vei-y  great ;  amongst  whom  were  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  Bart,  and  the  Miss  Bacons,  with  a 
party  of  their  friends;  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  &c.  &c.  The  day  proved  fine,  and  the  specimens 
exhibited  were  very  superior  to  what  could  have  been  expected  from  a  newly  established 
Society  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Mr.  G.  Thurtell,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season? 
produced  nineteen  superb  hyacinths,  several  choice  varieties  of  the  heartseases,  a  brace  of 
magnificent  cucumbers,  a  bunch  of  asparagus,  of  flfty-one  heads,  weighing  four  pounds  ten 
ounces,  and  a  double  polyanthus,  unique  and  of  great  beauty,  and  consequently  justly  carried 
the  prizes  for  all  that  w  ere  offered  ;  Mr.  J  Toll,  of  Keswick,  produced  eighteen  pots  of  very 
fine  auriculas,  gaining  the  first  and  second  prizes ;  a  dish  of  Keene's  seedling  strawberries 
from  Sir  T.  Gooch's  gardens  were  much  admired ;  a  dish  of  apples  from  E.  C.  Sliarpin,  Esq- 
and  also  the  cardilac  pears  from  Mr.  R.  Baas,  of  Chedlestone,  were  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion ;  the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  general  did  great  credit  to  their  growers ;  there  were  also 
some  beautiful  flowers.  Mr.  Francis,  of  Beccles,  exhibited  nine  pots  of  auriculas,  and  gained' 
with  well-earned  merit,  the  tluice  offered  prizi'S. 
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SHEFFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  May  30th,  the  second  Exhibiticm  for  the  present  year,  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Music-Hail.  Tulips  formed  the  prominent  feature  of  the  Show,  and  there  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  selections  ever  witnessed  in  this  town.  Of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  the 
specimens  exiiibited  were  tnily  excellent;  and  many  greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  from  the 
conservatories  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry,  attracted  marked  attention.  The  visi- 
tors on  the  occasion  were  numerous,  including  nearly  all  the  first  families  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  spring  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  Rotunda  on  Tuesday,  April  24th,  when  the  specimens 
were  generally  well  gi'own,  rare  and  beautiful — the  Auriculas  and  Hyacinths  were  remarkably 
fine;  and  the  whole  seemed  to  indicate  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  horticulture  of  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Dublin. 


IV.— NATURALIST'S  CALENDAR  FOR  JULY. 

BOTANY. 

In  general  this  is  the  hottest  month  in  the  year,  it  was  called  by  the  Saxons  haymonth ;  williin 
the  last  fourteen  years  the  thermometer,  in  three  or  four  instances,  has  ranged  as  high  as 
85  and  87  degrees,  and  once  even  to  89  degiees;  it  is  often,  however,  very  showery,  and 
the  rains  towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  sometimes  become  of  a  periodical  character ;  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  now  in  its  full  glory,  more  plants  are  now  in  flower  than  in  any  other 
month,  the  Enchantei's  Nightshade  (Circsea  lutetiana)  may  be  found  in  damp  shady  situations; 
in  marshes,  rivulets,  and  stagnant  pools,  several  species  of  Duck-weed,  (Lemna ;)  Club-rush, 
(Scirpus;)  Pond-weed,  (Potaraogeton;)  Water  Parsnep,  (Siiini;)  Rush,  (Jiincus;)  Water  drop- 
woit,  (Oindnthe;)  Water  Plantain,  (Alisma;)  Hooded  Milfoil,  or  Bladder-wort,  (Utricularia ;) 
Common  Reed,  (Phragmites,  commCinis  ;)  Brook-weed,  (SamcMus  valerandi ;)  Water  Star-wort, 
(Callitriche  autumnalis;)  Chara,  (Chara  vulgaris;)  this  too  is  an  important  month  for  collecting 
the  different  grasses  in  flower,  as  the  Canaiy  Grass,  (Phalaris  canariensis  ;)  which  with  many 
other  sorts  may  be  found  in  uncultivated  places — in  meadows  or  pasture  fields  ;  the  Cats-tail 
grass,  ('Phleilm  pratensis;^  Fox-tail  grass,  (Alopecilrus ;)  Bent-grass,  (Agi'ostis;)  Meadow- 
grass,  (Ptia;)  Quaking-grass,  (Briza;)  Fescue-grass,  (FestCica;)  Clove-pink-leaved  Hair-grass, 
(Aira  can-yophy'llea;)  Cocks-foot  Prickling-gi-ass,  (Echinuchloa  crus-galli;)  &c.  On  sandy 
banks,  several  species  of  Speedwell,  (Veronica;)  and  Bell-flowers,  (Campanula;)  &c.  And 
on  road-sides,  Yarrow,  (Achillea;)  &c.  &c.  the  hedges  abound  with  Goose-grass  or  Cleavers, 
(Galium  Aparine ;)  aud  in  the  Corn-fields,  Blue-bottle,  (Centaurea;)  Camomile,  (Anthemis ;) 
Bind-weed,  (Convolvulus ;)  &c.  the  Puff-ball,  f'Lycoperdon  bovista;^  and  common  Mushroom, 
(Agaricus  campestris,)  now  appear,  and  towards  the  end,  Truffles,  (Tilher  cibarium,)  are 
hunted  and  dug  up  in  commons  and  forests. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Birds.— The  Cuckoo,  (Cuculus  cancirus,)  is  seldom  heard  later  than  the  first  week;  the 
Nightingale,  (S/lvia  Luscinia,  Latlian;  Philomella  Luscinia,  Rennie,)  now  seldom  uttei's  any 
other  noise  than  croacking ;  the  Skylark,  (Alanda  arvensis,)  the  Woodlark,  (A.  arborea,)  and 
the  Thrush,  (Turdus  mCisicus,  Lin.)  still  continue  their  song;  as  does  also  the  Black-cap, 
(Sylvia  atracapilla ;)  annd  the  Reed,  and  Sedge  Warblers,  (Curriica  arundinacea,  and  Sali- 
caria;)  the  Stone  Curlew,  (Cliaradrius  aedicnemus,)  whistles  occasionally  very  late  at  night; 
the  Quail,  (CotCirnix  major,  _Bnsvon,)  utters  its  two  or  three  singular  notes  during  the  day,  and 
through  a  greater  part  of  the  night;  young  Bulfinches,  (PyiThCila  vulgaris.)  fly;  the  Gold- 
crested  Wren,  (Regulus  cristatus,)  may  occasionally  be  heard  chirping  ;  and  young  Partridges, 
(Perdix  cinerea,)  run. 

Insects  are  seen  sporting  on  every  hand  in  myriads,  the  Lepidopterous  families  are  now 
peculiarly  interesting,  the  gardens  and  fields  swarm  with  butterflies  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
evenings  numbers  of  moths  may  be  found  in  eveiy  direction;  the  beautiful  Tiger  Moth, 
(A'rctia  Ciga,)  now  makes  its  appearance,  the  larva;  of  which  feed  on  the  strawberiy  and 
lettuce  ;  the  Humming-bird  Hawk-moth,  (Macroglossa  Stellarum,)  may  be  seen,  mornings  and 
evenings,  darting  from    flower   to   flower,  with  something  of  the   swiftness  of  its  feathered 
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namesake  of  the  tropics ;  also  the  Gammon  Moth,  (Pliisia  Gdmma)  whicii  nearly  resembles 
the  preceding  in  habits,  may  be  found  both  in  gardens  and  fields ;  in  the  long  grass  abounds 
the  large  yellow  Underwing  Moth,  (Triph'ajna  Pronilba;)  the  larva?  too  of  the  Goat  Moth, 
(C6ssus  ligniperda,)  may  be  found  occasionally  buried  in  the  earth.  Numbers  of  the  Ichneu- 
monidEB,  as  Cry'ptus  peregrinator,  Sec.  now  fly  about  in  search  of  larvie  on  which  to  lay 
their  eggs ;  the  hoary  beetle,  (Zantheilmia  solstitialis,)  is  to  be  seen,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  the  four  spotted  Carrion  Beetle,  (Silpha  four  punctata)  may  be  observed  in  the  evenings, 
hovering  under  hedges,  or  in  thick  woods  in  search  of  dead  animals,  &c.  the  Stomoxys  calci- 
trans  and  in'itans,  both  of  which  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  house  fly,  (Miisca  domes- 
tica,)  begin  now  to  torment  cattle;  the  invisible  Harvest  Bug,  (AcJrus  Ricinus,)  and  the  com- 
mon Gnat  (Ciilex  pipiens,)  are  now  very  troublesome  ;  the  gi-eat  Horse  Fly  ('Tabanus  bovimis,^ 
appears;  Glow-worms,  ^Lampyris  noctililceae,^  almost  cease  to  emit  their  light  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  although  they  are  observed  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  summer, 
but  retiring  for  the  winter  into  the  crevices  of  a  stony  or  earthy  soil.  And  the  Cockchaffers, 
('Melontha  vulgaris,^'  now  become  numerous,  and  are  fed  upon  by  the  rooks. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Barometer. — Mean  Height,  30.    Thermometer. — Mean  Temperature,  61.    Rain — Mean 
Quantity,  2,448  Inches.    Evaporation. — Mean  Quantity,  3,293  Inches. 


v.— MONTHLY   HORTICULTURAL   CALENDAR, 

FOR  JULY. 

Although  the  Crops  of  fruit,  &c.  were  generally  backward  this  spring,  the  late  rains  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  them  forward  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  warmth  of  this  month 
will  preclude  the  necessity  of  much  fire  heat  in  the  stoves  :  if  the  weather  should  prove  very 
wet,  however,  it  will  be  necssary  to  make  sufficient  fire  to  di-y  up  the  damp,  and  ripen  the 
fruit  kindly;  all  the  crops  in  the  early  forcing  houses  will  be  ripening,  and  perhaps 
many  of  them  be  gathered,  in  which  case  the  trees  will  require  exposing  to  the  weather.  The 
summer  dressing  of  the  wall-trees  should  be  proceeded  with,  and  a  few  successional  crops 

sown  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

GreenAoKse  P?a?!*s  out  of  doors,  particularly  if  the  pots  stand  in  an  exposed  situation,  will 
require  a  good  supply  of  water  every  day,  and  occasionally  in  the  afternoon  well  syringing  over 
the  head,  with  clear  water. 

Carnations  now  requii'e  attention,  p.  47,  and  199. 

Azaleas  may  now  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 

Bud  lio^es,  p.  24.5,  and  249. 

Rayumculuses  out  of  flower  should  be  taken  up,  p.  196. 

Tigri'dia  pavonia,  for  the  treatment  of  Seedlings,  see  p.  401. 

Erythrina  Crista  Ga'Ui  may  now  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  p.  114. 

Bud  Lemon  and  Orange  Stocks,  if  the  bark  will  rise  freely. 

Erica  Cuttings  may  now  be  put  in,  p.  455. 

Propa^bte  Pelargoniums  by  cuttings,  p.  .317. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Melon  Plants  in  the  pits  or  frames,  will  be  in  full  bearing;  let  them  be  stopped  and  other- 
wise regularly  attended  to. 

Tliinning  Wall-Fruit,  let  prompt  attention  be  paid  to  this,  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible, 
not  stripping  off  too  many  however,  till  the  stoning  season  is  over,  p.  47. 

Cherry  Trees  in  the  houses  forced  this  season,  as  well  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  when 
all  the  fruit  is  gathered,  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  weather  by  the  lights  being  removed 
from  the  houses. 

Mildew. — If  this  disease  should  make  its  appearance,  wash  the  trees  with  sulphur  and  water. 

For  the  vegetable  cropping,  or  any  other  information  required,  see  Calendar  for  July,  p.  47. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


ARTICLE  I.— SOxME  PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  VINE  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— By  J.  T. 

Though  the  climate  and  soil  of  New  South  Wales  appears  so  well 
suited  to  the  grape,  the  progress  that  might  have  been  expected,  has 
by  no  means  been  made  in  the  culture  of  the  Vine  in  that  country. 
Some  grapes  are  raised  however  of  a  good  quality  for  the  table,  and 
in  a  few  instances,  wine  has  been  made,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent; 
and,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  of  rather  an  inferior  quality.  One  of  the 
principal  difficulties  the  cultivator  has  to  contend  with  is  the  cold 
south-westerly  winds,  which  often  prevail  in  the  spring  after  the  vine 
has  begun  to  shoot;  and  which  are  of  the  nature  of  our  north-easterly 
winds ;  blowing  over  the  ice  of  the  south  pole,  as  ours  do  over  the 
north.  These  \vinds,  therefore,  greatly  injure  the  young  shoots  of  the 
vines.  A.  Mc'Leay,  Esq.  the  colonial  secretary,  has  instituted  a  set 
of  experiments,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  the  overcoming  this 
evil.  He  has  planted  all  the  varieties  of  the  vine,  which  he  could 
obtain,  in  the  same  exposure,  and  in  every  respect  under  the  same 
circumstances,  the  result  has  been  that  about  ten  varieties  have  been 
found  much  hardier  than  the  other  sorts ;  and  which  have  suffered 
very  little  from  the  cold  winds  of  their  last  spring.  A  writer  in  the 
Sydney  Gazette  is  so  sanguine  as  to  think  that,  from  these  hardy 
VOL.  II.  NO.  14.  4  c 
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sorts,  thej  shall  be  able  to  make  wine  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
There  are,  however,  still  other  difficulties  to  overcome  before  this  de- 
sirable object  is  attained;  at  a  later  period  in  the  summer  they  are 
often  subject,  near  Sydney,  to  a  dry,  hot  wind,  which  injures  the 
vines  much  ;  and  it  would  appear  from  last  year's  observations  that 
those  sorts  which  stood  the  cold  winds  of  the  spring  best,  did  not 
bear  the  hot  dry  winds,  so  well  as  some  of  the  tender  kinds :  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  the  perseverance  which  seems  already  to 
have  overcome  the  greatest  impediment,  will  be  able  to  find  varieties 
which  will  endure  both  kinds  of  wine. 

J.  T. 


ARTICLE  II. 

PLAN  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PROPAGATING-HOUSE. 

BY    MR.    RONALDS,    NURSERYMAN,    BRENTFORD. 

I  AM  persuaded  almost  all  the  plants  with  which  we  ard  acquainted 
may  be  increased  by  cuttings ;  and  in  order  to  pei-form  this  success- 
fully two  things  are  requisite  to  be  known  :  the  best  time  to  take  the 
cuttings  from  the  jDlants,  and  the  best  manner  of  keeping  them  alive 
until  nature  has  fonned  roots  to  support  them.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  rule  for  the  first,  without  making  an  entire  list 
of  all  the  plants  known,  as  every  genus,  and  even  species,  differs  more 
or  less  from  another;  for  instance,  the  common  treePoeony  (Poeo'nia 
Moutan)  will  root  in  six  weeks,  if  the  cuttings  are  put  in  soon  after 
the  plants  are  out  of  blow ;  whilst  the  sweet  scented  variety  will  only 
strike  when  planted  previous  to  the   flower  expanding. 
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To  assist  in  keeping  tliem  alive,  I  have  sent  you  the  plans  of 
a  house,  that  I  have  found  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  (fig.  108.) 
The  front  stage  is  used  for  plants  which  will  not  hear  the  damp  at- 
mosphere of  the  pit,  as  Epacris,  Ericas,  &c.  &c. ;  the  pit  is  for  the 
cuttings  of  such  plants  as  require  a  damp  atmosphere,  as  Camel- 
lias, Phillyreas,  and  many  other  evergreens,  which  require  a  little 
heat  to  make  them  root  freely.  When  well  rooted,  I  remove  them 
to  another  house,  and  make  room  for  more  on  the  shelves.  I  would 
here  just  observe,  that  the  pots  for  cuttings  cannot  be  too  well  drained, 
they  should  be  half  filled  with  broken  potsherd,  covered  over  with  a 
little  peat  or  moss,  which  will  keep  the  sand  from  sinking  through. 


108 


At  the  back  of  the  pit  there  are  iron  supports,  one  inch  square,  each 
one  solid  bar  and  bent  as  (2  2)  into  which  brackets  are  rivetted  for 
the  shelves  to  rest  upon;  (3)  shelves  used  for  bulbous  or  tuberous 
rooted  plants  in  winter,  as  Ferrarias  Dahlias,  Gladioluses,  &c.  these 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  there  is  a  door  through  the 
back  wall  (4)  to  take  any  plants  in  the  potting  shed,  without  expo- 
sing them  to  the  open  air :  the  two  bottom  shelves  are  divided,  and 
take  out  easily  when  the  pots  of  cuttings  in  the  pit  may  require 
moving,  to  introduce  new  tan  into  the  pit,  or  for  other  purposes. 
The  pots  of  cuttings  (5)  are  placed  on  the  tan  (6,)  and  not  plunged, 
as  by  constant  sprinkling  they  are  liable  to  become  too  wet ;  eighteen 
inches  thick  of  new  tan  is  put  on  the  bed,  about  every  two  months  ; 
this  keeps  up  a  regular  warmth,  the  new  tan  is  suffered  to  lay  on  the 
old  for  the  two  months  without  mixing,  then  some  of  the  old  tan  is 
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taken  away  and  the  whole  mixed  well  together,  at  the  same  time 
'spreading  over  the  top  eighteen  inches  more  new  bark.  The  lights 
which  cover  the  pit  are  attached  by  a  loop,  or  string  and  nail  to  the 
rafters  of  tlie  house  (7)  at  the  time  of  sprinkling  the  cuttings  with 
water.  The  fi-ont  stage  is  supported  by  frames  of  one  inch  square 
iron  (8)  set  firm  in  three  or  four  covers  of  brick  work,  and  also  dri- 
ven into  the  wall  of  the  house.  One  of  these  frames  is  placed  at 
about  every  three  feet.  (9)  flue  ;  (10)  beds  of  sand,  with  pots  and 
glasses  fitted  in  them ;  there  are  three  pieces  of  wood  one  and  a  half 
inch  square,  laid  at  the  bottom  of  each  bed  to  support  two  flat  tiles 
on  which  the  sand  is  laid ;  aboard  is  also  screwed  to  the  turn-up  iron 
.  to  keep  tlie  sand  up  in  the  front,  the  pots  of  cuttings  are  then  plung- 
ed, by  which  means  they  are  not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  either 
drought  or  constant  watering,  and  the  flue  being  underneath  gives  a 
moderate  wannth,  and  keeps  the  cuttings  in  a  grooving  state  through 
most  part  of  the  winter ;  a  bracket  is  rivetted  into  each  iron  support 
(11)  to  bear  a  shelf,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  on  the  cutting  glasses 
when  not  wanted,  or  at  the  time  of  sprinkling  the  cuttings.  The  pit 
is  shaded  by  a  covering  of  very  thin  canvas,  three  feet  wide,  which 
can  be  rolled  up  or  spread  out  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  wooden 
roller  (12.)  The  canvass  is  attached  to  a  lath,  and  by  means  of  pul- 
ling a  string  tied  to  the  lath,  and  passed  through  a  ring  (13)  the 
canvass  is  stretched  out  as  wide  as  the  ring ;  the  string  is  then  fasten- 
ed to  a  nail  (14)  to  keep  the  canvas  in  its  place.  When  the  string 
is  loosed  from  the  nail,  the  canvas  mav  be  rolled  upon  the  roller  by 
the  hand :  (15)  roller  for  shading  the  front  pots  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  lath  is  placed  on  a  hook  at  (16)  which  keeps  the  blind  extended, 
and  is  rolled  up  or  spread  out  by  the  hand. 

J.  Ronalds. 


ARTICLE  TIT. 

ON  THF  CULTURE  OF  THE   HORSE  RADISH. 


BY    Rl'STICOL*. 


The  horse-radish  (Cochlearia  Armoracia  of  Linnteus)  and  Ar- 
moracia  rusticana,  of  modern  botanists,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Cruciferse  is  indigenous  to  many  parts  of  England,  being  found  in 
marshy  grounds,  and  b}'  road  sides  in  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and 
other  places  in  the  north  of  England.  My  manner  of  cultivating  it 
is  this:  I  first  fix  on  a  quarter  composed  of  yellow  loam,  and  in  an 
exposed  situation  ;  this  T  have  trenched  2i  feet  deep,  taking  care  to 
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break  the  soil  well,  particularly  tliat  part  intended  to  be  first  planted ; 
I  then  divide  the  ground  into  three  parts.  The  first  division  is  bored 
with  holes  eighteen  inches  apart  every  way,  and  from  eighteen  to 
twent}'  inches  deep.  I  then  take  some  crowns  cut  into  single  buds, 
and  drojj  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  filling  them  up  with  rot- 
ten tan,  cinder  dust,  or  any  light  soil ;  a  light  dwarf  crop  may  then  be 
sown  on  the  ground  as  well  as  on  the  two  pieces  kept  in  reserve.  The 
year  following  I  plant  another  division  the  same  way,  and  the  year 
afterwards  the  last  division  is  planted,  by  which  time  that  which  was 
first  planted  is  ready  to  take  up,  this  is  done  in  the  manner  following  : 
a  trench  is  opened  at  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  depth  of  the  roots, 
which  are  each  cut  horizontally  with  the  spade,  leaving  the  bottom  of 
the  root  in  the  ground,  until  the  piece,  or  as  much  as  will  serve  for 
a  year  be  taken  up.  The  trench  is  then  levelled  back,  picking  out 
all  the  little  fibrous  roots,  and  adding  a  little  rotten  dung  as  occasion 
requires.  When  it  pushes  up  again  in  the  summer  I  take  advantage 
of  rain  to  thin  it  out  to  regular  distances,  and  by  the  time  the  last 
planted  piece  has  been  taken  up,  it  will  be  grown  to  a  fine  size.  The 
roots,  when  taken  up,  are  laid  in  with  their  fibres  entire,  in  a  cool, 
moist  situation,  where  they  will  keep  good  twelve  months  or  more  if 
recpiired.  By  these  means  I  have  always  a  regular  succession  of  well 
grown  roots  every  year,  and  by  keeping  it  on  one  quarter  I  prevent 
the  nuisance  of  it  coming  up,  wherever  it  may  have  been  planted. 
When  once  a  plantation  is  made  it  will  keep  producing  fine  roots  a 
great  number  of  years,  giving  the  ground,  every  time  you  take  up  a 
quantity  of  roots,  a  good  dressing  of  dung. 

RUSTICOLA. 

Wandswcn-th,  May  22,   1832. 


ARTICLE  IV 


ON   THE    CULTURE    AND    PREPARATION    OF  VIRGINIA 
AND    ORONOOKA  TOBACCO. 


BY  MR.  MEARNS. 


After  the  leaves  are  gathered,  and  laid  across  poles  or  lines  in  an 
airy,  open  shade,  till  a  large  portion  of  the  watery  juices  are  evapo- 
rated, they  are  laid  in  large  boxes  filled  up  to  the  top,  a  lid  fitted  to 
the  inside  of  the  box  is  laid  upon  them,  and  weights  upon  it  to  press 
them  down ;  fermentation  .soon  takes  jilace,  and  as  i.s  seen  by   dung 
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in  a  stable  yard.     The  mass  of  leaves  soon  heat  themselves  suffici- 
ently dry,  to  be  in  a  fit  state  to  pack  up  for  use,  either  for  fumigating 
or  other  purposes.     It  ought  to  be  known,  and  it  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  the  art,   that  the  land  should  be  rich,  prepared  as  if 
for  cucumbers,   and  the  plants  previously   (in  this  country)  raised 
earlj^,   on  a  hot  bed,  are  potted  off,  shifted,  and  hardened  by  degrees 
like  the  tomatoes,  then  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  rows, 
four  to  six  feet  apart  from  plant  to  plant  each  way,  for  if  it  be  a  fine 
season,  and  they  be  judiciously  managed,  each  leaf  will  measure  from 
two  to  three  feet  long,  and  be  very  broad  and  fleshy.     When  the 
jjlants  have  got  from  six  to  eight  leaves  each,  according  to  their  vigour, 
take  off  the  top  of  each,  and  as  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
break  pick  them  out,  so  as  to  blind  every  eye  upon  the  plant ;  some 
jDlanters  retain  a  bud  at  top,   to  carry  up  the   sap  more  readily,   and 
like  the  spurring  of  vines,  pinch  it  back  occasionally,  but  that  is  said 
to  be  unnecessary.      By   such  process  all  the  sap  is  thrown  into  the 
leaves,  so   that  by   the  commencement  of  the  season  for  collecting, 
they  will  be  very  fine.     To  prepare  tobacco  properly  it  must  undergo 
a  considerable  degree  of  fermentation,   and  there  must  be  boxes  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  contain  a  body  of  sufficient  bulk,  to  create  the 
required  degree  of  heat,  or  it  is  not  tobacco.    To  manage  it  properly 
you  must  at  least  have  as  many  boxes  as  there  are  leaves  on  one 
plant,  and  as  many  plants  that  a  leaf  taken  from  each  will  fill  one 
box,  say  200  plants,  which  I  think  would  be  leaves  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  required  fermentation.     As  soon  as  the  bottom  leaves  have 
done  growing,  and  begin  to  change  of  a  yellow  hue  they  are  fit  to 
gather,  and  not  till  then,  so  that  only  one  can  be  in  a  projoer  state  to 
detach  from  the  plant  at  one  time ;  they  are  hung  in  the  shade  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  and,  when  in  a  fit  state,  laid  in  the  first  box  for  the 
process  of  fermentation.     When  the  next  leaves  are  tit  to  detach, 
they  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  until  the  six  or  eight 
leaves  are  gathered  from  each  plant,  C4)nsequently,  all  the  boxes  filled. 
For  further  details  on  this   subject,  I  leave  the  affair  to  those  who 
have  had  far  better  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  culture,  and  method  of  first  manufacture  than  myself. 

J.  Mearns. 
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ON    THE  TREATMENT   OF  THE   LOVE-APPLE,   OR  TOMATOES, 
CAPSICUMS,  AND  NASTURTIUMS. 


In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  seeds  of  the  Tomatoes,  (Lycopersi- 
cum  esculentum  of  Dunal;   Solanum  lycopersicum  of  Lin,)  should 
be  sown  in  pots  of  rich  mould,  aud  covered  about  half  an  inch  deej) 
with  the  same,  well  sifted ;  these  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  melon 
or  cucumber  frame,  and  duly  watered,  until  the  seeds  begin  to  vege- 
tate, when  they  should  be  removed  into  the  pinery  or  stove,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  appear  in  second  leaf  pot  them  off  in  rich  mould, 
either  a  single  plant  in  each  small  pot  to  be  repotted  again  in  a  short 
time,   or  three  ])lanted  in  a  pot  about  six  inches  diameter,  and  five 
inches  deep.     When  potted  give  them  a  gentle  watering,  and  place 
them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house,  for  a  few  days.     When  they  have 
begun  to   grow,  remove  them  to  a  more  exposed  situation,  or  they 
will  be  liable  to  draw ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  that  destruc- 
tive insect,  the  red  spider  (Acarus)  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
but  as  soon  as  any  are  observed,  syringe  the  plants  occasionally  with 
a  vveak  solution  of  sulphur  and  tobacco  water;  also  sprinkle  them 
over  head  every  morning  and  night  with  clear  water      They  should 
remain  in  the  hot-house  until  the  beginning  of  May,  and  then  be 
removed   to  an  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse,  allowing  them  a  regular 
supply  of  water  as  well  as  air.     When  the  weather  becomes  settled, 
perhaps  about  the  last  week  in  May,  prepare  the  interstices  between 
the  wall  trees  on  either  a  south  or  east  aspect,  by  removing  the   sub- 
soil to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  filling  the  holes  up  with 
good  melon  earth,   then  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  press  the 
soil  of  the  border  finally   about  their  roots,   and  give  them  a  good 
watering.     No  further  attention  is  requisite  except  sheltering  them 
with  mats  if  the  nights  prove  very  cold,  both  now  and  in  the  autumn 
displacing  all  foreright  and  other  superfluous  shoots,  and  regularly 
nailing  them  to  the  wall  as  they  advance  in  growth.     When  the  frosts 
of  autumn  begin  to  appear,  gather  the  fruit  in  bunches,  with  part  of 
the  stem  adhering  to  them,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  stove  to  ripen. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  Lycopersicum  grown,  the  red,  yel- 
low, and  white  fruited,  but  the  former  is  in  the  greatest  estimation 
for  all  culinary  purposes.     Nasturtium  or  Indian  Cress  (Troptcolum 
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majus)  may  be  sown  on  a  south  border,  the  end  of  March,  or  be- 
ginning of  April,  in  drills  nine  inches  apart,  and  one  and  a  half  inch 
deep,  and  covered  with  light  rich  mould.  This  plant  is  cultivated 
for  its  flower,  as  well  as  fruit;  the  flower  being  used  for  garnishing 
salads  &c.  and  the  fruit  for  pickling.  The  Tropseolum  makes  a  very- 
agreeable  variety  as  well  as  pleasing  appearance  trained  amongst 
other  climbing  plants  against  summer-houses,  harbours,  alcoves,  or 
basket  handles.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  known  generally,  that  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  on  moonlight  nights  emit  sparks  of  fire,  resemb- 
ling those  struck  by  a  steel  and  flint.  Can  the  professor  of  natural 
history,  J.  Rennie,  Esq.  or  any  other  of  your  excellent  scientific 
correspondents  or  readers,  account  for  the  cause  ? 

Capsicum. — The  different  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus,  are 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  beginning  of  March  in  pots  of  rich 
mould  placed  upon  a  strong  hot-bed ;  when  come  into  second  leaf, 
they  are  jjotted  off"  singly  into  small  pots  filled  with  light  rich  soil, 
and  decayed  wood  or  leaf  mould,  well  ameliorated  by  the  frost  of  the 
preceeding  winter,  they  should  be  kept  in  the  stove,  and  repotted  as 
often  as  they  require  it.  If  the  red  spider  (Acarus)  and  green  fly 
(Aphis)  make  their  appearance,  treat  them  as  recommended  for 
Tomatoes,  water  them  occasionally  with  drainings  of  dung- hills, 
which  will  greatly  assist  them  in  bringing  their  fi-uit  to  perfection. 
The  C.  frutescens  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  as  well  as  by  seeds, 
and  is  considered  superior  to  all  other  sorts  for  culinary  purposes. 
This  species  is  grown  to  great  perfection  at  the  Marquiss  of  Stafford's, 
Mr.  Wooley,  the  intelligent  gardener  there  would  confer  a  lasting 
favour  on  many  of  your  readers  by  inserting  a  paper  in  the  Register 
on  his  method  of  growing  them.  All  the  perrennial  species  may  be 
taken  out  of  their  pots  in  spring,  the  soil  shaken  from  them,  all  their 
superfluous  roots  be  cut  off";  the  shoots  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes, 
and  then  repotted  again  in  the  compost  mentioned  before,  and  placed 
in  a  hot-bed  to  start  them.  Sage. 


FLORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  VI.— THE  VARIETIES  OF  THE  CAMELLIA.— By  G.  A.  L. 

Pursuant  to  my  promise  made  some  months  since,  I  shall  proceed 
to  lay  before  your  readers,  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  the  Camellia  Ja- 
ponica,  I  deem  most  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation. I  shall  add  a  ie\v  cursory  observations  to  the  name  of  each 
variety,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  serviceable  and  usetul,  by 
guiding  the  choice  in  forming  a  collection  of  this  noble  tribe  of  plants 
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To  many,  I  know  they  will  be  useless,  to  these  persons  I  must  apo- 
logize, not  for  wasting  their  time,  for  they  must  skip  and  turn  to 
something  more  useful ;  but  for  occuijying  so  many  pages  of  the 
Register,  which  I  confess  might  be  so  much  better  filled  up  by  abler 
and  wiser  heads.  I  must  not  forget  to  express  my  obligations  to 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth,  to  whose  valuable  work  on  the  Camel- 
lia, I  am  indebttd  for  much  of  what  follows. 

G.  A.  L. 

May  26tli,  1832. 


1.  Came'llia  Japo'nica,  the  old  single  red  Camellia,  introduced 
in  1739 ;  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  cuttings,  to  raise  stocks, 
upon  which  to  inarch  and  graft  the  finer  varieties. 

2.  C.  Jap.  Flor'a  Ple'na  A'lba,  the  old  double  white  C.  intro- 
duced 1792.  This  variety  is  too  well  known,  and  too  beautiful  to  re- 
quire any  recommendation,  or  comment. — Indeed,  I  think  it  is  the 
finest  in  cultivation. 

3.  C.  JAP.  ru'bra  ple'na,  the  old  double  red,  or  Greville's  red  C, 
Introduced  in  1794,  by  Sir  Robert  Preston,  of  Valley -Fields.  Al- 
though not  so  much  cultivated  as  some  of  the  other  varieties,  yet  no 
collection  should  be  without  it.  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth  ob- 
serve, that  it  does  not  flower  well  before  it  attains  a  considerable  age. 
The  flowers  from  three  inches  to  three  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

4.  C.  jap.  incarna'ta,  vel  flave'scens.  Lady  Hume's  Blush 
or  Buflf  C.  Introduced  in  1806,  for  the  late  Lady  Hume,  of  Worm- 
lebury,  Hertfordshire.  A  fine  and  beautiful  flowering  variety,  and 
well  desei-ving  of  cultivation  ;  but  requires  often  to  be  pi'uned,  or  it 
becomes  straggling  in  its  growth. 

5.  C.  jap.  anemone  flor'a.  Anemone  flowered,  or  red  Wara- 
tah  C.  introduced  in  1806.  A  very  fine  and  distinct  variety,  but 
its  flowers  drop  much  sooner  than  those  of  the  other  kinds.  Many 
fine  seedlings  have  been  raised  by  impregnation  from  this  variety. 

6.  C.  JAP.  variega'ta,  the  double- striped  C.  introduced  in  1792, 
by  Capt  Conner,  for  the  late  John  Slater,  of  the  India  House.  A 
fine  variety,  but  like  most  of  the  variegated  Camellias,  nodependance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  flower  coming  striped  with  white. — Indeed, 
during  the  last  few  years,  this  variety  appears  to  have  degenerated. 
Mr.  Chandler  recommends,  that  it  should  be  forwarded  in  the  stove, 
in  a  warm  part  of  the  green  house,  so  that  the  plant  may  flower  late 
in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  spring, — because,  when  thus  heated,  it  is 
generally  more  variegated,  than  when  flowered  later  in  the  season. 
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7.  C.  JAP  CARNEA.  Middlemists'  C.  not  very  worthy  of  attention, 
except  for  cuttings,  which  make  excellent  stocks.  It  will  sometimes 
open  a  fine  flower. 

8.  C.  JAP  MYRTIFOLIA.  Myrtle -leaved  C.  Sujiposed  to  have 
been  introduced  about  1808.  A  beautiful  variety,  neat  and  compact 
in  its  growth  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour  at  first,  becomes 
of  a  fainter  tinge  after  their  expansion.  This  variety,  and  those  cal- 
led C.  Jap.  involuta  or  Lady  Longs,  and  C.  Jap.  hexangularis, 
appear  to  be  one  and  the  same  plant,  only  there  is  sometimes  a 
slight  diflference  in  the  foliage,  or  flower,  arising  from  accidental  va- 
riations of  soil  and  culture.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  large 
flowering  myrtle-leaved,  the  large  myrtle-leaved,  and  the  small  myr- 
tle-leaved. Although,  I  think  they  are  but  one  variety,  and  in  this 
02)inion  I  am  supported  by  Mr.  Chandler,  yet  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  maintain  that  they  are  three  distinct  varieties. 

9.  C.  JAP.  fimbria'ta,  fringed  white  C.  Introduced  about  1816. 
A  very  beautiful  plant,  resembling  the  old  white,  but  the  edges  of 
the  petals  being  fringed,  gives  the  flower  a  very  pretty  efiect.  It 
must  be  cultivated  by  every  lover  of  the  Camella. 

10.  C.  JAP.  POMPON lA,  Pompone  or  Kew  Blush  C.  Introduced 
to  the  Kew  Gardens,  about  1810.  This  plant,  I  take  to  be  the  same 
as  the  one  called  C.  jap.  variabilis,  (but  see  C.  jap.  poeoniflora,  be- 
low.) It  bears  a  pretty  flower,  but  the  plant  is  loose  and  rambling 
in  its  habit 

11.  C.  JAP  PCENIFLORA,  Rosy  Poeony  flowered  C.  Introduced 
about  1810,  for  Charles  Hampden  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Surry.  A  very 
beautiful  plant,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  thi'ee  varieties,  viz.  the 
rosy  or  red,  the  blush,  and  the  pompone  or  white  ;  but  in  this  nomen- 
clature, there  appears  to  be  great  and  almost  inextricable  confusion. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  there  is  but  one  poeony  flowered, — the  red 
or  rosy,  which  I  believe  never  varies  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  and 
therefore  is  distinct  from  the  pompone  or  variabilis,  the  flowers  of 
which  vary  in  their  colour,  being  sometimes  red,  sometimes  white, 
and  sometimes  blush  ;  or  again,  flowers  of  two,  or  even  of  the  three 
different  colours,  will  often  be  seen  on  the  same  plant.  So  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  blush  poeony  flowered,  and  the  pompone,  or  variabilis, 
or  white  poeonv  flowered,  is  one  plant,  distinct  from  the  red  poeony 
flowered,  the  latter  not  changing  the  colour  of  its  flower,  although  it 
resembles  the  pompone  in  the  shape  of  the  flower,  and  the  habit  of 
the  plant,  in  which  latter  respect,  they  so  much  resemble  each  other, 
that  it  is  diflicult  to  distinguish  them  when  not  in  bloom.  I  will  not 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  my  opinion,  but  I  never  vet  could  meet 
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with  white  and  the  bkish  poeony  flowered ;  however,  I  have  been 
shown  the  pompone,  when  it  happened  only  to  have  a  white  flower 
upon  it,  by  the  name  of  the  white  poeony  flowered,  or  when,  only  a 
blush  coloured  flower,  by  that  of  the  blush  poeony ;  but  when  there 
has  been  two  or  more  flowers  of  different  colours  on  a  plant  at  the 
same  time,  then  it  was  called  the  pompone  or  Kew  blush,  sometimes 
the  variabilis ;  but  the  true  poeony  flowered  far  surpasses  the  pom- 
pone, variabilis,  or  whatever  other  name  it  may  possess. 

12.  C.  JAP.  dranthifl'ora,  vel  Kn'ighti,  Knights'  carnation 
waratah  C.  A  very  pretty  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  the 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

13.  C.  jap.  anemone  flora  alba.  White  anemone  flowered  C. 
A  fine  seedling  variety,  raised  by  Mx-.  Chandler,  of  the  Vauxhall 
Nursery.  Flowers,  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  white,  and  some- 
times dotted  and  striped  with  pale  red. 

14.  C.  jap.  WiLTONi,  Lady  Wilton's  C.  A  pretty  seedling, 
raised  by  Mr.  Knight  some  years  since.  The  flower  is  very  pretty 
when  it  is  striped,  but  in  this  respect  no  dependance  can  be  placed 
upon  it.     The  plant  is  but  little  known. 

15.  C.  JAP.  CORALLINA,  coral  flowered  C.  So  called,  from  the 
colour  of  the  flower,  which  resembles  that  of  coral.  A  fine  and 
splendid  seedling,  raised  in  1819,  hy  the  Messrs.  Chandler.  It  will 
sometimes  have  the  flowers  striped  with  white. 

16.  C.  JAP.  EXiMiA,  Chandler's  choice  C.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
finest  variety  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Chandler,  the  only  one  that  can 
compare  with  it,  is  corallina,  and  that  is  certainly  nearly  its  equal  in 
beauty,  but  its  beauty  is  of  a  different  and  distinct  kind  to  that  of 
eximia,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  rose  colour,  very  double,  and 
about  four  inches  in  diameter.  No  collection  must  be  without  either 
of  them,  although  both  are  still  very  expensive,  particularly  eximia. 

17.  C.  JAP.  IMBUCATA,  Imbucated  C.  Next  to  the  old  white, 
this  is  certainly  the  finest  variety  imported  from  China.  It  much 
resembles  the  C.  jap.  eximina,  I  scarcely  know  which  I  pi'efer  of 
the  two. 

18.  C.  JAP  .chandl'eri;  Chandler's  striped  waratah  C.  Another 
very  fine  seedling,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Chandler  in  1819.  It  is 
often  variegated,  but  is  very  uncertain  in  this  respect. 

19.  C.  JAP.  ROSA  Sinensis,  Rose  of  China  C.  A  very  fine  seed- 
ling, from  the  Vauxhall  Nursery.     Colour  pale  red. 

20.  C.  JAP.  Wellb'ankii,  Wellbanks  C.  A  handsome  white 
variety,  from  China,  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

21.  C.  JAP.  SPECIOSA,  beautiful  or  Capt.  Rawes'  striped  waratah  C. 
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A  beautiful  and  elegant  variety,  imported  witliin  a  few  years  from 
China.  It  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  every  admirer  of  the  Ca- 
mellia. 

22.  C.  reticula'ta,  Reticulated  C.  A  distinct  species  from  the 
C.  japonica.  Introduced  by  Capt.  Rawes  in  1820.  It  jjroduces 
flowers  resembling  the  Poeonia  Moutan,  both  in  form  and  colour. 
It  is  difficult  to  jJi'ojJogate,  in-arching  is  the  only  sure  plan,  and  the 
stocks  must  be  very  strong.  This  species  will  not  bear  the  knife  like 
the  C.  japonica,  consequently,  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  a  good 
strong  bud,  at  the  next  joint  to  that  from  which  you  take  the  scion, 
and  that  bud  must  be  strong  and  well  formed,  before  laying  on  the 
shoot  immediately  above  it,  otherwise  the  whole  branch  will  die  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  small  plant  with  only  one  shoot,  the  whole  plant  will 
most  probably  go  off.     It  is  still  very  scarce  and  expensive. 

23.  C  SASANQUU,  ROSE%  VEL  maliflo'ra.  Lady  Banks  rosy 
Sasanqua,  or  the  apple-blossomed  C.  A  distinct  species,  and  uni- 
versal favorite.  Introduced  in  1816,  by  Capt.  Rawes,  for  J.  C. 
Palmer,  of  Bromley,  Kent.  Mr.  Chandler  recommends,  that  it 
should  have  more  heat  in  its  culture,  than  the  varieties  of  C. 
japonica.  G.  A.  L. 


May  26tli,  1832. 


(To  be  continued. ) 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MESPILUS, 

(eRIOBOTYRA,  LINDL.)  JAPONICA. BY  Q. 

The  Japan  Loquat  is  generally  considered  a  greenhouse  plant,  and 
is  grafted  on  white  thorn,  medlar,  service,  or  quince  stocks,  but  it  is 
found  to  thrive  best  on  the  white  thorn  (Crataegus  Oxyacantha)  and 
when  the  stock  is  of  a  good  shape  it  forms  a  very  handsome  tree. 
The  fruit  ripens  pretty  well  in  the  greenhouse,  although  the  flower  is 
much  improved  by  the  temperature  of  the  stove;  the  fruit  is  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  grows  to  the  size  of  a  goosebeny,  and  is  nearly 
as  good  as  the  manga  ;  the  variety  commonly  cultivated,  however,  is 
very  inferior  to  the  true  japan  loquat,  which  is,  at  the  present  time, 
far  from  being  common,  although  introduced  long  ago.  I  believe  in 
Malta  it  is  considered  an  excellent  garden  fruit. 

Q. 
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ARTICLE  Vlir. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  IXIA  TRIBE, 

BY    MR.    R.    STAFFORD, 

Under  Gardener  at  G.  B.  Strutts,  Esq.  Helper,  near  Derby. 

1  HAVE  sent  ycu  a  very  successful  metliotl  of  flowering  the  Ixia, 
which  has  been  practised  by  my  father  at  Willersley  for  many  years. 
In  the  first  week  in  September  take  the  bulbs  out  of  the  paper  bags, 
and  plant  about  twelve  of  the  largest  in  each  quart  pot  (32s.)  in  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  peat,  about  equal  parts  covering  them  about  an 
inch  d-eep  ;  then  place  them  in  the  open  air  where  they  are  to  remain 
until  the  winter  frosts  render  it  advisable  to  place  them  in  the  window 
of  a  gi'eenhouse,  where  they  should  remain  until  the  first  week  in 
February,  at  which  time  place  them  in  the  front  of  a  vinery  or  some 
other  house,  where  they  will  have  about  sixty  degress  of  heat,  giving 
them  a  regular  supply  of  water.  In  May  they  will  be  in  full  blow, 
and  may  be  removed  to  furnish  the  flower  stand,  &c.  after  which 
place  them  in  the  open  air,  where  they  should  be  attended  to  with 
water  so  long  as  there  exists  in  any  part  of  them  a  disjjosition  to 
generate  sap.  When  the  roots  appear  to  be  perfectly  matured,  take 
them  out  of  the  pots,  clean  them,  and  put  them  in  paper  bags,  until 
the  planting  season  in  September.  Few  plants  repay  us  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  more  brilliant  flowers  than  this  tribe  of  bulbous  plants. 
The  chief  object  is  the  successful  culture  of  bulbs  seems  to  be  that 
of  keeping  them  in  a  perfectly  torpid  state  until  the  time  you  wish 
to  excite  them,  at  which  time  and  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
growth  they  should  be  kept  in  as  free  a  growing  state  as  possible.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  most  of  the  cape  bulbs  will  blow  well  under  this 
simple  mode  of  treatment. 

R.  Stafford. 

Belper,June  13,  ia32. 


ARTICLE  IX. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  BL'ETIA  TANKERVILLI^. 

The  Bletia  Tankervilliee  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in 
the  stove  of  Mrs.  Hird,  at  Apperley  Bridge,  near  Bradford,  York- 
shire, to  whom  it  had  been  sent  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  her  uncle,  in 
1776.    It  is  very  easy  of  culture,  and  will  flower  freely  if  potted  in 
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a  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of  light  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  river 
sand ;  let  the  pots  be  plunged  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark  bed  or  other 
brisk  heat,  during  the  time  the  roots  are  in  a  growing  state,  and  give 
a  good  supply  of  water;  when  out  of  flower  and  the  roots  become  dor- 
mant, take  up  the  jjots  and  place  them  in  a  shady  situation ;  allow 
the  soil  to  become  rather  diy,  until  they  begin  to  grow  again  :  as 
soon  as  this  is  observed,  repot  them  and  plunge  as  before  directed, 
they  are  readily  propagated  by  parting  tlie  roots,  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  flowering  plants. 

Seramalea. 


ARTICLE  X. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  CAMPA'NULA  PYRAMIDA'LIS 

BY    MR.    JAMES    BROWN,   JUN. 

At  the  Gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buchinijham,  Stoice,  near  Buckingham. 

I  DO  not  know  a  plant  more  deserving  the  attention  of  the  flower 
gardener,  or  one  that  will  more  amply  repay  him  for  his  attention, 
by  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  and  the  length  of  time  it  continues  in 
flower  than  the  Campanula  pyramidalis  ;  not  only  may  the  professed 
flower  gardener  grow  this  beautiful  plant,  but  any  lover  of  plants 
who  has  a  spare  window,  by  the  following  mode  of  treatment  may 
have  it  in  the  most  splendid  perfection. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  offsets  or  cuttings  are  taken  ofi'  the  large 
plants  intended  for  flowering,  and  planted  in  M\y  shady  part  of  the 
garden,  till  they  have  struck  root ;  they  are  then  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  rows  in  a  very  shad}^  situation,  where  they  should  remain 
twelve  months  from  the  following  March,  Some  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  March  after  this  planting,  but  are  seldom  strong  enough  to  flow- 
er very  large,  if  they  are  not  jilanted  in  a  shady  place,  they  general- 
ly flower  the  first  year, — they  are  then  taken  up  with  good  balls  and 
put  into  pots  from  ten  lo  twelve  inches  diameter ;  and  those  who 
have  the  advantage  of  a  green-house,  should  occupy  the  coolest  part 
of  it  with  them,  exposed  however  to  as  much  light  and  air  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  green-house,  the 
windows  of  the  dwelling-house  would  answer  very  well,  or  the  most 
sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  luitil  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
plants  ought  to  be  under  cover.     The  soil  most  suitable  for  them,  is 
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good  rich  loam  and  rotten  dung",  well  pulverized  ;  they  are  not  only 
greatly  aided  in  strength,  but  also  in  the  briUiancy  of  their  colours, 
by  the  richness  of  the  compost  they  grow  in. — I  am  induced  to  re- 
commend to  your  notice  this  plant,  as  being  one  that  every  lover  of 
flowers  may  excel  in,  and  I  believe  that  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
have  their  perfection  been  more  conspicuous,  as  in  the  town  of  Buck- 
ingham. You  may  see  in  twenty  different  parts  of  the  town,  a  single 
plant  fill  a  window  ;  and  in  one  particular,  a  plant  in  the  possession 
of  a  tailor,  had  a  leading  stem  eight  feet  high,  producing  a  mass  of 
laterals,  forming  a  most  beautiful  pyramid  of  flowers,  measuring  in 
circumlerence  twelve  feet. — The  flower  gardener  requested  to  pro- 
duce the  best  show  of  flowers,  could  not  exhibit  a  more  imposing  and 
striking  appearance  than  with  the  campanula  treated  as  above,  and 
turned  out  into  clum2)s,  mixed  with  an  equal  number  of  the  Lobelia 
s])lendens  and  fulgens  brought  forward  in  the  hot-house  in  pots.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  plant  has  been  so  long  neglected, 
by  the  common  mode  of  culture,  it  seldom  exceeds  three  feet  high ; 
whereas,  if  treated  as  above,  it  will  commonly  attain  seven  and  occa- 
sionally eight  feet,  and  be  equally  strong  in  proportion. — It  may  be 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  plant  when  growing,  ought  frequently  to 
be  supplied  with  dung  water. 

James  Brown,  Jun. 

Slowc  Gardem,  Jtnic  lUl/i,  1832. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  GLORIO^SA  SUPE'RBA. 


BY    RUSTICl  S. 


I  AM  induced  from  the  request  of  your  correspondent.  Sage,  to 
send  the  following  account  of  a  method  of  treating  the  Gloriosa  su- 
perba,  to  make  it  flower  freely.  About  the  middle  of  January,  the 
roots  should  be  potted  two  inches  deep  in  upright  forty-eight  pots ; 
the  soil  used  for  the  purpose  should  be  composed  of  one-half  of  loam, 
one  quarter  of  leaf  mould,  and  one  quarter  of  peat,  plunge  the  pots 
of  roots  in  a  frame  or  bark  bed,  where  they  will  receive  about  eighty 
degrees  of  heat,  water  them  very  sparingly,  until  the  shoots  have 
grown  a  little.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  they  should  be  shifted 
into  a  size  larger  pots,  being  careful  not  to  break  the  balls,  using 
the  same   compost  as  before ;  then  plunge  them  in  a  bark  bed  or 
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Irame,  and  allow  them  as  much  as  ninety  degrees  of  heat ;  when  the 
shoots  grow,  they  must  be  supported  by  tying  them  to  sticks,  or  a 
temporary  trellis  :  bv  which  treatment  they  will  advance  upwards  of 
ten  feet  high,  and  flower  beautifully.  When  the  stalks  have  died 
down,  remove  the  pots  from  the  bark  bed  to  a  dry  part  of  the  house, 
when  they  will  be  entirely  free  from  any  droppings  of  water,  as  they 
must  have  no  moisture  during  the  time  they  remain  in  a  dormant 
state.  Thev  are  readily  propogated  by  dividing  tlie  roots,  or  by 
seeds  which  generally  ripen  very  freely. 

RusTicus. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  XII.— ON  PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  HOWDEN. 

I  OBSERVE,  you  have  introduced  some  more  observations  on  Pruning 
Forest  Trees,  &c.  into  j^our  Register.  One  article  p.  390,  from  the 
gren  of  G.  I.  T.,  and  the  other  p.  406,  by  Mr.  Blakie,  of  Holkliam. 
What  a  pity,  that  these  gentlemen  so  desirous  of  doing  good,  should 
be  the  means  of  misleading  ;  they  entertain  such  extraordinary  ideas 
on  vegetable  physiology.  The}'  suppose  the  leaves  of  a  tree  to  be  its 
mouths,  &c.  whereby  it  inhales  nourishment.  Now  I  consider  them 
quite  the  reverse,  and  I  should  not  be  very  far  wrong,  if  I  said  they 
were  merely  the  excrements  of  the  timber,  or  why  does  the  tree  dis- 
chai'ge  them  annually,  or  biennia^y.  The  leaves  of  a  tree  ajDpears 
to  me  no  more  mouths  than  the  hair  on  my  head,  or  the  wool  on  a 
sheep's  back  ;  they  carry  off  insensible  perspiration,  and  superabun- 
dant sap.  Pray,  do  you  think  the  hole  or  trunk  of  the  weeping  ash, 
lately  planted  at  C-hatsworth,  has  swelled  in  proportion  to  its  im- 
mense quantity  of  mouths  ?  I  know  you  will  answer  in  the  negative, 
that  tree  would  have  been  ten  times  its  present  size,  with  a  tenth  of 
its  mouths.  I  am  as  averse  to  sawing  off  large  boughs  from  an  old 
tree  as  any  of  your  coi'respondents,  I  would  have  them  cut  off  before 
they  become  large.  The  only  way  to  improve  an  old  mis-shapen 
tree,  is  to  send  it  to  the  sawyers,  and  plant  a  handsome  one  in  its 
place,  and  afterwards  attend  to  pruning  it  properly,  until  it  is  brought 
into  the  form  or  shape  intended,  then  touch  it  no  more  till  you  fell 
it  for  the  timber -merchant.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  overprune  any 
tree,  providing  you  do  not  overprune  it  in  any  one  year.     Mr.  Bla- 
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kie's  system  of  foreshortening  may  do  very  well  for  laurels,  hollies, 
and  other  ornamental  trees ;  but  for  timber,  it  is  worse  than  useless. 
Lord  Bathurst  may  be  very  fond  of  his  great  lime  trees  ;  if  I  were 
him,  I  would  cut  them  down  and  plant  something  better.  As  proofs 
that  the  pruning  of  trees  does  them  no  injury,  but  good,  I  shall  give 
you  the  following  instances  : — A  larch  tree  not  far  from  my  win- 
dow, which  I  had  planted  no  less  than  twice  before,  was  mangled  by 
a  fat  bullock  as  he  was  going  to  the  butcher,  it  was  then  about  seven 
feet  high,  in  1816,  the  bullock  broke  or  bruised  every  branch,  and  at 
last  with  his  honis  tossed  it  clear  up  into  the  air ;  T  planted  it  again, 
and  cut  off  all  the  bruised  branches,  when  it  looked  little  better  than 
a  coachman's  whip-stick  :  I  have  since  attended  to  pruning  it  every 
year,  and  it  is  now  the  largest  larch  in  a  range  of  plantations  of  ma- 
ny hundreds  of  acres  of  the  same  age,  being  forty-five  feet  high,  and 
nearly  four  feet  round  at  the  base,  tapering  regularly  to  the  top,  the 
butt  or  bole  is  twenty-five  feet  of  clear  wood,  and  I  never  mean  to 
touch  it  again. 

Some  people  are  very  fond  of  the  picturesque,  and  would  like  to 
see  trees  feathered  to  the  ground,  their  ne  phis  ultra  would  be  a 
tree  the  shape  and  size  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid.  I  am  also  fond  of 
the  picturesque,  I  should  like  my  trees  to  look  like  pyramids,  but  I 
would  have  them  fixed  on  pompey's  pillars,  by  this  means  the  manu- 
facturer would  give  me  more  for  a  pompey's  pillar,  than  for  all  the 
pyramids  put  together.  The  next  instance  I  shall  give,  is  of  an  Elm, 
which  grows  opposite  to  the  lai-ch,  it  is  the  old  English  or  broad- 
leaved,  which  you  know  is  a  very  spreading  tree, — but  the  timber  is 
much  superior  to  the  narrow-leaved  Elm, — it  had  all  the  appearance 
of  an  old  tree,  or  an  old  gooseberry-bush  at  seven  years  old ;  it  had 
broke  into  four  limbs  at  nearly  right  angles,  about  four  feet  high ;  I 
could  scarcely  determine  which  limb  to  call  the  leader,  however,  I 
cut  off  three  of  them,  and  attended  to  pruning  it  every  year  after- 
wards, it  has  now  a  clear  straight  bole  of  nearly  twenty  feet,  and 
three  feet  in  circumference. 

John  Howden. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

NOTICES  ON   FOREST  TIMBER. 

BY    AN    ARBOniST. 

(Continued  from  page   594.^ 

The  Scotch  Fir  thrives  at  the  height  of  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  timber  which  grows  on 
the  highest  elevation  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  superior  to  any  for- 
eign timber  that  is  imported.  The  larch  will  grow  at  an  elevation 
of  about  two  thousand  feet.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  as  this  tree 
was  originally  introduced  from  the  mountains  of  Carniola,  it  will  at 
length  degenerate  with  us,  at  least  as  to  perfecting  healthy  seed, 
hence  it  would  be  advisable  to  import  annually,  at  least,  a  portion  of 
the  seed  for  our  nurseries  from  the  alpine  regions.  The  Duke  of 
Athol  sold  a  larch  a  of  fifty  years'  growth  for  twelve  guineas  ;  a  scotch 
fir  of  the  same  age  would  be  only  worth  about  fifteen  shillings. 

The  Fir  is  the  "builders  timber,"  and  as  when  the  carpenter 
wants  a  post  or  beam  of  peculiar  strength  and  durability,  he  has  re- 
course to  the  oali :  so  when  the  shipwright  wishes  to  have  a  piece  of 
timber,  that  shall  combine  lightness  with  great  length,  as  for  a  span 
or  mast  he  makes  use  of  the  pine. 

The  Silver  Fir  attains  the  height  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
feet ;  and  one  of  the  trees  at  Woburn  exceeds  nine  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, four  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  has  a  clear  annually  pruned 
bole  of  seventy-five  feet,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  value  of 
its  timber,  which  is  not  liable  to  warp,  are  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the 
pine  tribe.  Some  of  the  Norway  houses,  built  of  entire  trees  of  the 
red  fir  or  pine,  are  supposed  to  have  stood  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years.  In  Guld  bransdale,  the  house  is  still  standing,  in  which 
King  Olaf  lodged  five  nights,  above  seven  hundred  years  ago  !  In  the 
dock  yards  at  Venice,  spruce  and  silver  fir  from  the  vallies  of  Venice, 
may  be  seen  40  yards  long  and  18  inches  diameter  at  the  small  end. 

The  Pineaster  was  introduced  in  1596,  and  the  Stone  Pine 
in  1570,  the  seeds  are  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  Chinese,  as  well 
as  the  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  appear  in  their  ripe  state 
as  an  article  in  their  choicest  deserts. — The  advantages  derived  from 
planting  pines  in  Upland  and  heathy  parts  of  the  country,  which 
can  scarcely  be  turned  to  any  other  profitable  purpose  are  very  many. 
They  form  a  shelter  to  the  little  patches  of  land  that  are  unsuscepti- 
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ble  of  cultivation;  the  thinnings  are  well  adapted  for  fuel,  palings, 
and  many  other  domestic  purposes.  Bishop  Heber  found  the  pines 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  the  height  of  nine  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Two  new  species  of  pine,  of  more  gigantic  di- 
mensions than  any  that  have  hitherto  been  described  in  Europe  or 
America,  have  been  found  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America ; 
the  one  grows  to  the  height  of  230  feet,  and  is  upwards  of  fifty 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  it  has  a  rough  corky  bark,  from 
an  inch  to  twelve  inches  thick ;  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
spruce,  and  the  cones  are  small ;  the  timber  is  of  good  quality  and 
very  heavy.  The  other  was  discovered  in  Northern  California ;  it  is 
a  very  majestic  tree,  and  gxows  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  fifty-seven  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference  at  three  feet 
from  the  root,  and  seventeen  feet  five  inches  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  feet ;  the  bark  is  uncommonly  smooth,  and  the  whole  tree 
has  a  most  graceful  appearance ;  the  cones  resemble  those  of  the 
Weymouth  pine,  but  are  much  larger,  being  on  an  average  at  least 
sixteen  inches  in  length. 

Filberts,  under  proper  management,  are  a  profitable  crop  in  an 
Orchard,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  great  impoverishers  of  the  land. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  foreign  nuts,  are  every 
year  consumed  in  this  country,  most  of  which  would  succeed  in  our 
clinia  te. 

The  Hiccory  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  of  nearly  uniform 
thickness,  as  straight  as  a  line,  and  without  any  lateral  branches  j  it 
is  therefore  very  j)robable,  that  if  these  trees  were  more  generally 
cultivated,  they  would  be  found  amongst  the  most  valuable  in  this 
country. 

Hollies. — Their  superiority,  whether  in  point  of  utility  or  orna- 
ment, is  universally  acknowledged,  they  will  thrive  upon  almost  any 
soil,  but  thin  soiled  heights  seem  to  be  their  natural  situations.  They 
make  an  impenetrable  fence,  and  bear  cropping.  Many  plants,  like 
many  animals  are  furnished  with  arms,  these  are  either  prickles  as 
in  the  rose  and  barberry,  which  are  formed  from  the  outer  bark  of  the 
plant ;  or  thorns  as  in  the  hawthorn  which  are  an  elongation  of  the 
wood,  and  hence  more  difficult  to  be  torn  off  than  the  former ;  or 
stings  as  in  the  nettles,  which  are  armed  with  a  venomous  fluid,  for 
the  annoyance  of  naked  animals.  Many  plants  lose  their  thorns  by 
cultivation,  so  will  animals  lose  their  ferocity,  and  some  of  them  their 
horns.  Hollies  that  grow  wild  in  the  woods,  naturally  lay  their  own 
branches,  which  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  ground  freely  take  root ; 
with  a  little  assistance  from  art,  a  sufficient  number  of  well-rooted 
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plants  could  soon  be  got,  wliich  might  safely  be  transplanted  at  such 
an  age,  as  to  make  almost  an  immediate  hedge. 

Hollies  and  Thorns  might  be  mixed  in  hedges  with  a  most  excel- 
lent effect,  every  third  or  fourth  plant  being  a  holly ;  for  the  first  four 
or  five  years,  the  thorns  will  advance  fastest,  after  which,  the  hollies 
will  naturally  gain  ground,  and  at  last  totally  extirpate  the  others; 
by  planting  both,  you  will  soonest  have  an  appearance,  and  after- 
wards, by  an  agi-eeable  metamorphosis,  have  an  entire  holly  hedge. 
Larches  even  upon  stony  ground,  annually  shoot  between  two 
and  three  feet.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  the  height  of  the  situation  is  of 
no  consequence.  The  most  superb  palaces  in  Venice,  and  the  forum 
of  Augustus,  were  built  of  larch,  as  were  simdry  magnificent  bridges 
by  Tiberius.  Posts  of  it  driven  into  the  ground  become  almost  as 
hard  as  iron,  and  will  bear  an  incredible  weight.  A  larch  of  fifty- 
four  years'  growth  in  Derbyshire,  measured  in  1809,  eightv-three 
feet  and  a  half  of  timber ;  the  Duke  of  Athol  was  offered  twenty 
pounds  for  a  single  larch  of  fifty  years'  growth.  The  thinnings  used 
for  upright  paling,  rails,  and  hurdles,  with  the  bark  on,  are  more  du- 
i-able  than  oak-copse- wood  of  twenty -four  years'  growth.  Four  larches 
will  gi'ow  where  only  one  oak  or  beech  would  occupy,  and  are  tlie 
better  for  being  crowded,  whilst  the  two  latter  suffer  materially  from 
it.  The  pruning  of  larches  makes  them  grow  with  great  vigour,  by 
repeated  experiments,  it  appears  that  jDlauts  which  were  pruned  ad- 
vanced at  the  rate  o(fovr  years  in  six,  before  those  which  were  not 
pruned  ;  this  treatment  should  be  attended  to  every  year  either  win- 
ter or  summer,  after  they  have  been  planted  out. 

The  Norway  Maple  grows  to  a  large  timber  tree  ;  its  leaves  are 
of  a  shining  green  colour,  and  are  as  large  or  lai'ger  than  the  com- 
mon sycamore ;  their  edges  are  acutely  and  more  beautifully  indent- 
ed, they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  eaten  by  insects  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  autumn  they  die  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  which  causes  a 
delightful  effect  at  that  season,  when  the  different  tints  of  the  decay- 
ing vegetable  world  are  displayed  ;  the  flowers  also  are  beautiful, 
they  come  out  early  in  the  spring,  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and 
shew  themselves  to  advantage  before  the  leaves  come  out. 

Oaks,  in  Ampthill  Park,  are  particularly  celebrated  for  their  great 
size  and  age ;  several  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  some  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  above  a  thou- 
sand; the  growth  of  many  of  them  is  ten  yards  or  considerably  more. 
A  survey  of  this  park,  by  order  of  the  Conventional  Parliament  in 
1653,  pronounced  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  these  oaks  hollow, 
and  too  much  decaved  for  the  use  of  the  navv.     The  whole  of  these 
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remain  to  tliis  day,  and  may  perliaps  continue  two  or  three  centuries 
longer ;  some  few  of  them  have  been  scathed  by  Hghtning.  There 
are  calculated  to  be  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  acorns  in 
bushel.  In  the  New  Forest,  Evelyn  counted  in  the  sections  of  some 
trees,  four  hundred  concentric  rings,  or  layers  of  wood,  each  of  which 
nmst  have  recorded  a  year's  growth. 

The  Turkey  Oak  in  many  situations  is  more  profitable  than 
those  of  our  own  country.  The  Duke  of  Tuscany 's  princely  domain 
at  Pisa,  is  partly  overgrown  with  woods  of  evergreen  oak,  (Quescus 
Ilex,)  to  which  the  situation  is  so  congenial,  that  many  of  them  mea- 
sure twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  shade  of  single  trees  is 
found  to  be  seventy  or  eighty  feet  broad  ;  the  foliage  is  small  of  a 
dull  dark  green,  and  the  aconi  when  roasted  is  palatable. 

Although  the  Teak  Tree  (Tectona  grandis)  is  a  tree  of  quite  a 
ditferent  family  from  the  oak,  and  a  native  of  India,  it  is  used  iu 
ship-building  like  the  oak,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  it  in  its  tim- 
ber. It  is  a  tree  of  uncommon  size,  with  leaves  twenty  inches  long 
and  sixteen  broad,  and  bears  a  hard  nut.  Besides  its  value  as  timber, 
the  teak  has  beauty  as  a  tree ;  it  is  found  more  than  two  hundred  feel 
high,  and  the  stem,  branches,  and  leaves  are  all  very  imposing. 

The  Aeele  Tree  (Populus  alba)  is  a  tree  of  extremely  quick 
growth,  and  is  equal  to  the  best  mahogany  in  colour  and  smoothness 
of  surface ;  and  much  superior  to  the  Plane,  or  inferior  sorts  in  those 
respects,  as  well  as  transparency  and  variety ;  and  it  has  the  finther 
advantage  over  mahogany  and  most  other  woods,  that  it  takes  but 
little  oil  or  rubbing,  to  produce  upon  it  that  sort  of  mellow  shining 
surface  so  much  admired  in  furniture,  that  it  has  been  some  years 
subject  to  proper  attention. 

An  Arborist. 


RURAL    AFFAIRS. 
ARTICLE  XIV. 

ON  PREPARING  POTATOES  AS  FOOD. 

BY    SOLANUM. 

Your  correspondent  "G.  I.  T."  (p.  441 )  with  the  aid  of  the  ingenious 
president  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  has  shewn  how  the  enonnous 
quantity  of  670  bushels  of  potatoes,  of  801bs.  to  the  bushel,  may  be 
produced  in  one  statute  acre  of  land.     Will  you  give  me  leave,  with 
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the  assistance  of  even  a  more  celebrated  character,  to  place  before 
your  readers  the  best  mode  of  preparing  this  valuable  crop  for  the  table  ? 
Most  English  cooks,  I  apprehend,  think  the  boiling  of  potatoes 
rather  unworthy  much  attention,  hence  we  frequently  find  these  roots 
but  indifferently  dressed.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  that  potatoe 
fed  population  have  brought  the  art  of  cooking  them  to  great  perfec- 
tion.— Guy  says, 

"  Leek  to  the  Welch,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear, 

Of  Irish  swains  potatoe  is  the  cheer." 
The  following  accords  with  the  Irish  mode  of  preparing  potatoes  as 
food,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin  Count  Rumford,  the  eminent 
person  above  alluded  to,  whose  successful  exertions  in  the  application 
of  science  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  have  contributed  much 
to  the  comforts  of  mankind. 

"  The  potatoes  should  be  as  much  as  possible  of  the  same  size,  and 
small  ones  boiled  separately  ;  they  must  be  washed  clean,  and,  with- 
out paring,  put  into  a  pot  with  cold  water  not  sufficient  to  cover  them 
as  they  will  themselves  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  be- 
fore they  boil ;  they  do  not  admit  of  being  put  into  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water  like  greens.  If  the  potatoes  are  tolerably  large,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary, as  soon  as  they  begin  to  boil,  to  throw  in  some  cold  water, 
and  occasionally  to  repeat  it,  till  the  potatoes  are  boiled  to  the  heart, 
which  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  according 
to  their  size,  they  will  otherwise  crack, 'and  burst  to  pieces  on  the 
outside,  whilst  the  inside  will  be  nearly  in  a  crude  state.  During  the 
boiling,  throwing  in  a  little  salt  occasionally  is  found  a  great  improve- 
ment, and  it  is  certain  that  the  slower  they  are  cooked  the  better. 
When  boiled  pour  off  the  water,  and  evaporate  the  moisture,  by  re- 
placing the  vessel,  in  which  the  potatoes  were  boiled,  once  more  over 
the  fire :  this  makes  them  remarkably  dry  and  mealy." 

SOLANUM. 

April  25th,  1832. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

ON  THE  METHOD  OF  COOKING  TOMATOES. 

BY  A  CONSTANT    READER. 

How  desirable  it  would  be  that  your  excellent  work  sliould  occasi- 
onally contain  receijjts  for  the  cookery  of  the  many  vegetables  that 
have  lately  been  introduced  into  our  gardens,  in  the  uses  of  which 
most  people  are  totally  ignorant.     I   am  aware   that  the  Gardeners 
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Magazine,  has  papers  to  that  effect,  and  to  make  a  beginning  in  the 
Horticultural  Register,  here  is  one,  if  you  think  what  I  am  writing 
worth  notice. 

Peel  a  dozen  ripe  tomatoes,  and  frv  them  in  a  Httle  salad  oil,  with 
two  or  three  gi-een  capsicums  cut  up,  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt. 
A  sliced  onion  or  two  also  may  be  added,  if  approved  of,  or  butter 
used  instead  of  oil. 

This  is  a  Spanish  dish,  and  it  is  presumed,  will  be  found  excellent 
by  most  people. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

June  29,  1832. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 
ARTICLE   XVI. 


NOTICE  OF  A  BIRD  CALLED  THE  MARCH  COCK,  MIGRATION  OF 
GOLD   FINCHES. 

BY    HIJO    UE    HESP^ANA. 

In  reference  to  Professor  Rennie's  communication  inserted  at  pages 
559 — 60,  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  where  mention  is  made 
of  M.  Natterer  having  shot  a  species  of  bird,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Philomela  atricapilla,  at  Algeziras  near  Gibraltar,  brought  strongly 
to  my  recollection,  the  circumstance  of  my  having,  when  a  youth, 
been  on  a  shooting  excursion  with  two  or  tliree  friends  about  the 
same  spot,  and  meeting  with  a  bird  which  perched  on  a  tree  near 
where  we  were  passing.  I  had  a  distinct  but  very  transient  view  of 
it,  for  one  of  the  party  immediately  fired  at  it,  and  though  within 
short  range  of  shot,  unfortunately  missed  it.  The  bird  appeared  of 
the  size  of  the  common  Bantam,  with  white  jilumage  and  arched  fea- 
thers in  its  tail,  and  is  known  in  that  part  of  Spain  by  the  name  of 
the  March  Cock,  by  reason  of  it  never  having  been  seen  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year  in  lower  Andalusia,  than  in  that  month. 

I  have  heard  my  father  state,  that  being  on  a  return-voyage  from 
Oram,  on  the  north  coast  of  Barbary  to  the  Straits,  a  March  Cock 
alighted  on  one  of  the  yards  of  the  vessel,  and  was  so  exhausted  as  to 
permit  its  being  taken,  without  any  difficulty;  the  bird,  notwith- 
standing its  having  rejected  various  kinds  of  food  that  was  presented 
to  it,  for  several  days  prior  to  its  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  continued  alive 
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and  well,  and  on  its  being  brought  on  shore,  was,  as  a  last  resource, 
tried  with  worms,  these  were  put  into  a  shallow  receiver,  slightly  co- 
vered with  earth  and  placed  in  a  room,  where  the  bird  was  permitted 
to  run  loose.  It  soon  discovered  the  worms  by  thrusting  its  beak 
into  the  dish,  and  having  secured  one,  was  observed  to  throw  it  into 
the  air,  and  in  its  descent,  recaught  and  swallowed  it, — the  same  pro- 
cess took  place  with  a  second  and  a  third. — This  bird  has,  I  under- 
stood, the  peculiar  faculty  of  expanding  its  comb,  whenever  it  alights, 
like  a  fan,  which  in  its  flight  is  invariably  colapsed. 

Goldfinches  migrate  in  great  numbers  in  the  spring,  across  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  from  Barbary  to  Spain,  and  return  in  the  autumn. 

Partridges  are  found  in  great  numbers,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tetuan  on  the  south  side  of  the  Straits  ;  these  are  beau- 
tiful birds  with  red  legs,  and  are  similar  in  every  respect  to  those 
found  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

HiJO    DE    ESPANA. 


ARTICLE  XVII. 

ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BEES  BY  TOADS. 

BY    MR.    G.    BUCKLAND. 

The  following  account  of  the  destruction  of  Bees,  by  the  common 
Toad,  (Berfo  Communis)  was  sent  me  some  time  since  by  a  friend, 
in  the  accuracy  of  whose  observation  I  can  confide.  Should  you  deem 
it  of  sufficient  interest  to  occupy  a  space  in  your  Register,  it  is  much 
at  your  service  ;  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  eliciting  fur- 
ther information  from  some  of  your  correspondents. 

G.    BuCKLAND. 

Benenden,  Kent,  June  II th,  1832. 


"As  I  was  fetching  some  water  from  a  pond,  on  the  side  of  which 
grew  a  plant,  called  Water  Betony,  I  observed  a  bee  gathering  from 
its  flowers.  Being  curious  to  know  whether  the  little  industrious  la- 
bourer came  for  honey,  or  merely  to  collect  on  its  legs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breeding,  I  observed  it  very  attentively,  and  as  it  descended 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  flowers,  I  felt  somewhat  surprised  that  it  had 
escaped  my  observation.  While  reflecting  on  this  circumstance, 
another  bee  alighted  on  the  top  of  the  same  plant,  and  proceeding, 
like  the  former  one  downwards,  I  heard  a  little  smack,  and  observed 
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the  bee  go  off  the  flower  into  a  large  cluster  of  grass.  This  excited 
my  curiosity  to  see  whether  it  went  into  the  ground,  and  to  my  sur- 
l^rise,  I  found  concealed  under  the  grass  a  large  toad,  which  was 
seated  in  a  little  hollow  of  the  earth  :  I  then  felt  quite  satisfied,  that 
the  toad  had  devoured  both  the  bees.  About  eight  or  ten  days  after- 
wards, in  the  evening  of  a  very  warm  day,  as  I  was  standing  to  be- 
hold my  bees  return  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  their  hives,  (for 
when  the  sun  is  setting,  they  always  appear  weary  and  weakly,)  I 
obsei-ved  that  several  dropped  short  of  the  landing  board,  and  settled 
on  the  leaves  of  a  mallow,  which  grew  beneath  the  mouth  of  the  hive. 
While  thinking  when  they  would  rise,  I  heard  a  loud  smack,  and 
saw  a  bee  go  from  the  edge  of  a  leaf  into  the  mouth  of  a  large  toad, 
which  was  seated  under  the  mallow,  at  the  distance  of  seven  inches 
from  the  bee.  I  then  hastened  for  my  uncle  to  come  and  see,  which 
he  did,  and  we  suffered  the  same  toad  to  suck  in  three  more,  the  dis- 
tance of  one  bee  was  nearly  nine  inches.  The  toad's  mouth  was  so 
far  opened,  that  I  could  see  the  bees  in  the  mouth,  before  it  closed, 
and  I  believe  that  they  were  swallowed  whole." 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  WIRE  WORM. 


BY    M. 


At  one  of  the  Holkham  meetings  some  years  ago.  Lord  Albermarle 
stated,  that  he  had  accidentally  discovered  a  remedy  for  the  Wire 
Worm,  but  since  his  speech  was  given  in  the  Farmer  s  Journal  for 
that  year,  I  have  never  seen  it  noticed  in  any  way  whatever,  I  there- 
fore transcribe  the  particulars  as  detailed  by  his  Lordship  (from  me- 
mory.) His  Lordship  informed  the  company,  that  he  had  drilled  a 
field  with  wheat,  intending  at  the  same  time  to  have  deposited  with 
all  the  seed,  rape  cake  as  manure,  but  more  of  the  latter  having  be- 
ing used  than  had  been  calculated  upon  at  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  pgrt  of  the  field  was  drilled  without  any  manure,  and  that  part 
only  had  suffered  from  the  wire  worm.  Unwilling,  however,  to  pro- 
mulgate this  accidental  discovery,  without  trying  the  experiment 
again,  his  Lordship,  the  following  year  had  wheat  drilled,  and  after- 
wards sowed  with  rape  cake,  in  powder,  across  the  field  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  the  result  was  again  as  before  stated,  viz.  only  that 
part  of  the  field  was  free  from  the  wire  worm,  which  was  sown  with 
rape  cake.  M.  
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ARTICLE  XIX. 

ON  SERPENT'S   EGGS. 


The  Rev.  Michael  Russell,  L.  L.  D.,  under  the  Zoolological  treatise 
of  animals,  mentioned  in  Scripture  remarks,  on  the  generation  of 
serpents,  "  the  only  difference  hetvveen  the  oviparous  and  viviparous 
is,  that  in  the  former  the  eggs  are  laid  before  the  foetus  is  mature  in 
the  latter,  the  foetus  bursts  the  egg  while  yet  in  the  womb  of  the  mo- 
ther." There  has  been  doubts  whether  the  adder  be  oviparous  or 
viviparous, — certain  it  is,  that  the  eggs  lay  as  above  described,  and  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  you  a  female  adder  to  send 
you,  if  you  wish  to  satisfy  yourselves  by  dissecting  it. 

A.  M. 


ARTICLE  XX. 

ON  VEGETABLE  ANALYSIS. 

BY    MR.    A.     GODWIN. 


The  economy  of  animal  and  vegetable  existence  is  obviously  similar, 
and  even  in  matters  not  very  obvious  ;  a  thermometer,  put  in  an 
augur  hole  in  a  tree,  will  shew  that  the  plant  in  winter  is  warmer  by 
many  degrees  than  the  atmosphere ; — the  tree  can  resist  cold,  by  its 
moisture  not  freezing  so  soon  as  the  water  in  its  neighbourhood. — 
Plants  shut  up  their  leaves,  and  sleep  in  the  night,  betray  irritability 
and  sensibility. — A  wounded  tree  on  a  frosty  day,  when  the  sun 
shines,  will  bleed  profusely  on  its  south  side,  but  shew  no  signs  of 
sap  on  the  north,  &c.  &c.  A  rainy  season  opposes  the  developement 
of  the  saccharine  principle,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  resins  and  aro- 
matics.  A  dry  season  is  unfriendly  to  mucilage,  but  otherwise  to 
resins  and  aromatics.  Cold  weather  is  inimical  to  all  these,  except 
mucilage,  which  is  the  principle  of  increase  in  the  bulk  of  plants  ; 
hence  trees  in  cold  climates  are  most  agreeable  in  their  appearance. 

A.  Godwin. 
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ARTICLE  XXI. 
ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ENTOMOLOGY— By  Rusticus. 

(Continued  from  page  603.^ 

Section  1st — Adephaga  Voracious — Subsection  4th,  Necrophaga  ; 
Beetles  that  feed  on  Canion,  &c.  continued. 

Family  XIX, — Nitid'ulidjE  ;  6  genera. 

1.  Thymalus,  4.  Campta,  7.  Carpophilus, 

2.  Nitidula,  5.  Meligethes,        8.  Cateretes, 

3.  Strongylus,  6,  Prla,  9.  Micropeplus, 
Family  XX — E'ngidee. — 26  Genera,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly 

minute. 

1.  Trichopteryx,     10.  Byphillus,  19.  Rhyzophagus, 

2.  Atomaria,            11.  Triplax,  20.  Monotoma, 
2.  Typhoea,              12.  Tetratoma,  21.  Crypta, 

4.  Cryptophagus,    13.  E'ngis,  22.  Silvanus, 

5.  Antherophagus  14.  Ips,  23.  Bitoma, 

6.  Byturus,  15.  Nemosoma,  24.  Corticaria, 

7.  Mycetoea,  16.  Sychita,  25.  Latrldius, 

8.  Triphyllus,        17.  Cerylon,  26.  Ly'ctus, 

9.  Mycetophagus,  18.  Cicones. 

Family  XXL  Dermestydce. — 4  Genera. 

1.  Throscus,  3.  Attagenus,         4.  Dermestes, 

2.  Megatoma, 

The  leather-eater  (Dermestes  lardarius)  is  destructive  to  meat, 
and  is  a  very  unwelcome  intruder  into  the  cahinets  of  the  curious, 
the  larvae  feed  equally  well  upon  dried  skins,  bark  of  trees,  rotten 
wood,  seeds,  flowers,  and  the  carcases  of  dead  animals,  and  is  often 
found  deeply  buried  in  old  bacon,  &c. 

Section  2nd — ChilognathomoVpha,  Chilognathiform  Larva:. 

Subsection  1st — Clavicornes,  ivith  clavati  sublammate  Antenna. 

Family  XXII. — Byrrhid^ — 7.  Genera. 

1.  Authrenus,         4.  Nosodendron     7.  Chaetophora,  Kirby. 

2.  Trinodes,  5.  By'n'hus, 

3.  Aspidephorus,  6.  Simplocaria. 

The  Larvae  of  the  Anthremus  Museorum,  are  among  the  mostdc- 
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structive  pests  of  our  cabinets,  for  if  once  they  get  among  the  speci- 
mens, the  havoc  they  make  is  truly  astonishing  ;  the  birds  are  soon 
stripped  of  their  feathers,  and  the  insects  fall  to  pieces ;  these  larvae 
are  covered  with  bunches  of  diverging  hairs,  which  enables  them 
when  caught  to  glide  through  your  lingers,  as  though  they  were  lu- 
bricated with  oil ;  scarcely  any  thing  in  the  cabinet  escapes  them. 
De  Geer  even  says  they  will  feed  upon  horn. 

Family  XXIII. — Histerid^e. — 5  Genera' 

1.  Abreeus,  3.  Hister,  5.  Platisoma, 

2.  Onthophilus,      4.  Dendrophilus, 

Subsection  II. — Lamellicornes.  —With  laminate  Antennae. 

Familj^   XXIV. — Lucanidfe. — 4.  Genera. 

1.  Platycerus,  2.  Dorcus,  3.  Lucanns, 

4.  Sinodendron, 
Family  XXV. — Scarab(EID:E. — 3.  Genera. 
1.  Copris,  2.  Onthophagus,  3.  Oniticellus, 

Family  XXVI. — Geotku'piDjE — Genera. 

1.  Bolbocerus,  2.  Typhaeus,         3.  Geotrupes. 

Family  XXVII. — Aphodiid/e. — 2.  Genera. 

I.  Aphodius,  2.  Psammodius. 

Family  XXVIII.— Trogid^— 3  Genera. 

1.  ^gialia,  2.  Trachyscelis  Trox. 

Family  XXIX. — DynastiDjE — 2.  Genera. 

1.  Oryctes,  2.  Dynastes, 

Family  XXX. — MelolonthiDjE....7  Genera. 

1.  Serica  4.  Melolontha,  7.  Hoplia 

2.  Omaloplia,        5.  Anomala, 

3.  Zanthevimia,     6.  Anisoplia, 

One  of  the  most  destructive  ravagers  in  our  pastures  is  the  larvae 
of  the  may-bug,  or  cock-chaffer,  (Melolontha  vulgaris)  well  known 
in  the  southern  and  midland  districts  of  England,  as  well  as  Ireland, 
where  it  is  called  the  Connought  worm  ;  the  perfect  beetle  lives  but 
about  eight  or  ten  days.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  cluster 
about  a  span  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  hole,  which  she  digs 
for  the  pui'pose.  The  larvae  continues  to  undergo  various  transfor- 
mations for  three  years,  and  makes  its  appearance  about  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  in  the  fourth  year,  as  a  perfect  beetle.  To  obtain  a 
more  perfect  understanding  of  their  economy,  Rosel  put  some  females 
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into  glasses  half  filled  with  earth  and  covered  with  a  tuft  of  grass, 
and  in  a  piece  of  muslin ;  in  a  fortnight,  he  found  some  hundreds  of 
eggs  deposited,  placing  the  glasses  in  a  cellar  they  were  hatched  to- 
wards autumn,  and  the  gxubs  increased  remarkably  in  size.  In  the 
following  May.  they  fed  so  voraciously,  that  they  required  a  fresh 
turf  every  second  day ;  hut  this  proving  too  scanty,  he  sowed  in  sev- 
eral garden  pots,  peas,  lentils,  and  salad ;  and  when  the  plants  were 
up,  he  put  a  pair  of  grubs  in  each  pot,  and  in  this  manner  he  fed 
them  through  the  second  and  third  years ;  during  this  period  they 
cast  their  skins  three  or  four  times,  going  for  this  purpose  deeper  in 
the  ground,  where  they  may  effect  this  change  undisturbed,  and  they 
do  the  same  in  winter  when  they  become  torpid  and  do  not  eat. 

When  the  grub   changes  into  a  pupa  the  third   autumn  after  it  is 
hatched,  it  digs  a  similar  burrow,  about  a  yard  deep,  and  when  kept 
in  a  pot,  and  prevented  from  going  deep  enough,  it  shows  great  un- 
easiness, and  often   dies.     The  perfect  beetle  comes  forth  from  the 
pupa  in  January  or  February,  but  does  not  acquire  its  hardness  or 
colour  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  seldom  makes  its  appearance  above 
ground  before  May,  being  the  fourth  year  from  the  time  of  hatching, 
during  all  this  time  it  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  herbage,  sometimes  de- 
stroying whole   acres  of  grass,  it  undermines  the  richest  meadows, 
and  so  loosens  the  turf  that  it  will  roll  up  as  if  cut  with  the  turfing 
spade.     A  pour  farmer,  near  A'orwich,  suffered  so  much  from  their 
depredations  some  years  ago,  that  the  court  of  the  city  allowed  him 
£25  out  of  pity  for  the  great  damage  he  had  sustained,  and  the  man 
and  his  servant  declared  that  they  gathered  as  many  as  eighty  bushels 
of  the  insect.     In  the  year  1783  many  provinces  of  France  were  so 
ravaged  by  them,  that  a  premium  was  offered  by  the  government  for 
the  best  method  of  destroying  them.     They  do  not  confine   theip- 
selves  to  grass,  but  eat  also  the  roots  of  corn,  and  it  is  to  feast  upon 
this  gi'ub  chiefly  that  the  rooks   follow    so    attentively   the  plough. 
Both  forest  and  fruit  trees  sometimes  suffer  materially  from  the  rava- 
ges of  the  perfect  beetles,  in  connection  with  the  summer-chaffer  or 
Fernweb  (Zantheumia  solstitialis,)  and  the  braken  clock,  (Anomala 
Horticola)  which  unitedly  devour  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore,  lime, 
beech,  willow,  elm,  apple,  &c.  &c.  and  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as 
to  strip  whole  trees  entirely  of  their  foliage.     Mouffet  relates  that  in 
1574,  such  a  number  of  the  common  Chafer  (M.  vulgaris)  fell  into 
the  river  Severn  as  to  stop  the  wheels  of  the  water-mills.     It  is  also 
recorded  in  the  philosophical  transactions  that  in  the  year  168S  thev 
filled  the  hedges  and  trees  of  part  of  the  county  of  Galway   in  such 
immense  numbers  as  to  cling  to  each  other  like  clusters  oi'bees  when 
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they  swarm ;  on  the  wing  they  darkened  the  air,  and  produced  a 
sound  like  that  of  distant  drums  ;  when  they  were  feeding,  the  noise 
of  their  jaws  might  be  mistaken  for  the  sawing  of  timber.  The 
Anomala  Horticola  attacks  and  devours  the  leaves  of  the  raspberry, 
and  is  often  found  exceedingly  troublesome,  particularly  in  some 
parts  of  Nottinghamshire,  where  the  gardens  are  bordered  by  the 
forest. 

Family  XXXI....CET0NiADiE....2  Genera. 
1.  Trichius,  2.  Cetonia. 

The  Green  Rose  Chafer  (Cetonia  aurata)  is  one  of  our  prettiest 
native  insects,  and  may  be  found  reposing  in  the  rose  blossoms,  or 
flying  about  the  trees,  making  a  considerable  humming  noise,  about 
the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June ;  the  female  burrows  into 
light  soft  ground,  and  deposits  her  eggs  about  the  middle  of  June  ; 
the  grub  feeds  on  the  roots  of  trees,  when  about  to  enter  into  the  pu- 
poe  state,  they  prepare  themselves  a  cocoon  composed  of  earth,  pieces 
of  rotten  wood,  and  any  substances  within  reach,  which  they  fasten 
together  with  a  glutinous  secretion  ;  the  length  of  its  life  in  the  per- 
fect state  has  not  been  ascertained.  Rdsel  informs  us,  he  fed  one 
with  fruit  and  moist  white  bread  for  three  years. 

RUSTICUS. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PART  II. 


REVIEWS    AND    EXTRACTS. 


REVIEWS. 

BRITISH  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 

FOUND    IN    OXFORDSHIRE    AND    ITS    CONTIGIOUS    COUNTIES. 

Described  in  Walkers  Flora,  drawn  from  Nature,  and  engraved  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Baxter,  A.L.S.F.H.S.  Sfc.  Curator  of  the  Oxford  Bot.  G. 

The  object  proposed  iu  the  present  work,  is  to  supply  the  lovers  of  Botany  with 
a  set  of  fig:ures,  which  may  be  relied  on  with  accuracy,  while  every  unnecessary 
expense  will  be  avoided.  With  this  view,  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  plants  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  in  "Mauud's  Botanic  Garden,"  but 
this  was  not  found  compatible  with  sufficient  distinctness  and  accuracy.  It  is 
intended  to  divide  the  work  into  three  series.  The  first  to  consist  of  one  plate 
to  each  Genus,  as  a  guide  to  Students.  The  second  to  comprise  the  remainder 
of  the  Oxfordshire  flowering  plants,  and  the  third  (if  called  for)  to  complete  the 
"  British  Flora ;"  How  well  able  Mr.  Baxter  is  to  conduct  a  work  of  this  kind. 
The  situation  he  holds  at  once  testifies,  which  is  all  we  can  say  of  the  Editor,  as 
we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  personally  knowing  him ;  we  are  glad  that  the  pecu- 
niary circumstances  and  conveniences  of  young  gardeners  and  botanists  are  not 
forgotten  or  neglected,  although  we  think  there  will  be  a  very  important  defi- 
ciency in  this  work  when  bound  up  in  volumes,  and  unless  that  deficiency  be  re- 
medied (which  may  easily  be  done)  much  of  its  real  value  will  be  detracted.  For 
instance,  the  present  No.  before  us,  contains  two  coloured  figures.— The  snake's 
head,  (Frittilaria  meleagris)  and  the  wild  tulip,  (Tulipa  sylvestris,)  their  localities, 
time  of  flowering,  duration,  &c.  &c.  are  printed  on  the  outside  of  the  cover,  when 
therefore  the  coloured  figures  are  divested  of  these  covers  for  binding,  they  are 
stripped  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  intelligence  to  young  gardeners.  The 
low  and  accommodating  price,  no  doubt,  precludes  the  possibility  of  inserting 
letter-press  in  each  number.  What  we  would  recommend  is,  that  when  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  numbers  are  published  to  form  a  volume,  let  the  number  be 
printed  to  bind  up  with  them,  containing  all  the  necessary  infomiation,  together 
with  an  index ;  this  will  meet,  we  conceive  every  deficiency,  and  make  the  work 
calculated  to  be  of  much  service,  and  consequently  well  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment. 
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EXTRACTS. 

HORNICULTURAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

On  the  Varieties  of  the  Pine  Apple. — (Continued  from  page  608.) 
16.  Striped  Surinam,  silver  striped  of  Speechly  and  NichoL  Pink  Surinam, 
striped  Surinam,  and  Ribbon  Grass,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  of  the  Hort. 
Soc.  Cat.  This  is  very  beautiful  both  in  leaf  and  fruit,  but  a  very  worthless 
variety,  being  both  a  shy  grower  and  fruiter.  Leaves  beautifully  striped  with 
dark  green  and  delicate  white,  tinged  with  a  fiery  red.  Fruit  cylindrical,  marbled 
with  red,  green,  yellow,  and  white.  Pips  small,  rather  prominent  and  covered 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  by  the  scales,  which  terminate  in  narrow  sharp  points. 
Flesh  dullish  yellow,  very  acid,  and  moderately  flavoured.  Crown  middle  sized, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  leaves.     Not  worth  growing. 

17.  Sierra  Leone.  Leaves  long,  broad  and  rather  flaccid,  with  revolute 
undulated  edges,  of  a  clear  bluish  green,  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  it  being 
a  free  grower,  often  considerably  blotched  with  a  darker  colour.  Spines  short, 
middle  sized,  and  regular.  Flowers  purple.  Fruit  cylindrical,  of  a  dull  green 
colour  tinged  with  red;  when  ripe,  it  gradually-  changes  to  a  dull  ochre  colour, 
thickly  covered  with  meal.  Pips  rather  below  the  middle  size,  and  slightly  pro- 
minent. Scales  covering  nearly  one  of  the  pips,  and  terminating  in  lengthened 
reddish  coloured  points ;  when  approaching  maturity,  it  gradually  changes  to  a 
dull  ochre  colour.  Flesh  very  pale  yellow,  almost  white,  teuder,  abundantly 
juicy,  free  from  fitre,  crisp' and  melting;  sweet  without  acidity;  pleasant  though 
not  rich.  Crown  large  and  rather  sweet,  often  accompanied  by  gills  at  its  base, 
leaves  numerous ;  it  is  also  inclined  to  emit  suckers  at  the  base  of  the  fruit,  and 
those  on  the  stem  are  inclined  to  fruit  before  the  other  is  half  matured. 

18.  Anson's.  Anson's  Queen,  Lemon  Antigua,  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  Leaves 
long,  rather  more  slender  and  erect  than  in  the  Otaheite,  to  which  it  bears  a.con- 
siderable  resemblance,  particularly  in  the  spines  and  flatness  of  the  leaves. 
Flowers  purple.  Fruit  cylindrical,  before  ripening  of  a  darkish  green  and  rather 
mealy ;  when  ripe  of  a  bright  lemon  colour.  Pips  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
prominent  at  the  margins  and  depressed  in  the  centre.  Scales  covering  half  the 
pips,  and  ending  in  narrow  acute  points.  Flesh  white,  opaque,  entirely  without 
stringiness,  very  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  without  acidity.  Crown  middle  sized, 
leaves  not  very  numerous.  Weight  of  fruit  from  three  to  fi^e  pounds,  not  of 
much  excellence. 

19.  Montserrat.  The  Copper,  Cape  Coast,  Bogwarp,  Red  Ripley,  New 
Ripley,  Copper  Coloured  Antigua,  Cochineal,  and  Brazil,  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
Old  King,  St.  Kitts,  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  of  some  gardens.  Antigua  Rubra 
of  the  French. — Indian  Creole  and  Cockscomb,  in  St.  Vincents,  and  Chevaliers 
in  Sierra  Leone.  Easily  distinguished  from  all  other  varieties  by  the  dark  pur- 
ple colour  of  the  spines,  which  are  small  and  irregular ;  good  specimens  of  it 
will  weigh  from  three  to  five  pounds.  Flowers  purple.  Fruit  cylindrical,  some- 
times broader  at  the  top  and  narrower  downwards  ;  before  ripening,  dark  green 
and  mealy,  afterwards  of  a  pale  orange  tinged  with  a  copper-colour.  Pips  mid- 
dle sized,  and  rather  flat.  Scales  covering  one-half  the  pips,  of  a  deep  red  to- 
wards  the  points,  which  are  rather  lengthened.     Flesh  solid,  lemon-coloured, 
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semi-transparent,  somewhat  mealy,  juicy  and  acid,  without  much  flavour  or 
sweetness.  Crown  rather  large,  leaves  numerous.  This  is  rather  an  inferior  va- 
riety, not  worth  growing  to  any  great  extent.     Hort.   Trans,  vol.  i.  part  1. 

On  the  Use  of  Camphor  in  Horticvlture.  Camphor  is  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol until  the  latter  is  saturated ;  the  alcohol  is  then  put  into  soft  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drops  to  half  an  ounce.  Withered  or  apparently  dead  plants, 
put  into  this  liquid,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  from  two  to  four  hours,  will  re- 
vive, if  they  have  not  been  completely  dead  before  being  put  in. — M.  Droste. 
Priiss.     Gardening  Societi/. 

On  the  Propagation  of  Vines.  Cuttings  are  made  from  one  foot  and  a 
half  to  two  feet  in  length,  and  all  the  buds  removed  from  them  except  one  at  the 
upper  extremity.  The  shoot  is  then  laid  in  the  soil,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
the  end  hea\-ing  the  bud  being  brought  up  to  the  surface.  A  vigorous  shoot  is 
made  in  the  first  yeai- ;  and  the  second  year,  the  plants  if  not  removed,  will  bear 
fruit. — M.  Fintelmann,  ib. 

On  the  Diseases  of  Plants. — The  roots  of  plants  may  be  wounded  by 
instruments  used  in  working  the  ground;  from  the  attacks  of  subterranean  ani- 
mals, such  as  moles,  rabbits,  mice,  and  a  whole  host  of  insects  :  the  last  of  which 
injure  roots  chiefly  in  the  larva  state,  by  devouring  the  minute  rootlets,  and  when 
in  great  numbers  the  fibrils  often  suft'er  in  a  great  degree,  being  either  broken  by 
those  which  undermine  for  shelter,  or  eaten  by  others,  and  thus  the  plants  are  in 
a  great  measure  deprived  of  their  wonted  supply  of  nourishment.  The  fibrils  of 
roots  are  often  broken,  among  plants  of  the  pine  tribe,  by  being  violently  shaken 
by  the  wind  &c.  and  although  none  of  the  roots  appear  above  ground,  or  even 
when  the  soil  is  scarcely  broken  around  them,  they  suddenly  decay,  being  deprived 
of  nourishment,  by  the  loss  of  the  tender  fibres;  after  wounds  of  roots,  many 
trees  remain  apparently  stationary  in  growth  for  a  time,  engaged,  however,  in 
forming  roots  according  to  the  loss  sustained.  The  operation  of  cutting,  or  lay- 
ing bare,  roots  of  trees,  to  force  them  to  become  fruitful,  is  only  an  apparent  ex- 
ception to  the  foregoing  remarks,  for  the  production  of  fruit  in  such  cases,  must 
be  considered  as  the  first  step  towards  decay,  it  depending  not  so  much  on  a  full 
supply  of  nourishment,  as  on  a  state  of  maturity  necessary  for  the  purple. 
Treatment. — When  the  roots  have  been  attacked  by  insects,  endeavour  to^rc- 
stroy  them ;  the  most  approved  solution  is  lime  w^ater  and  tobacco  water,  poured 
upon  the  ground  over  the  affected  parts ;  even  unslacked  lime  has  been  dug  in 
with  advantage.  To  entrap  the  wire-worm  (Elates  segetis)  Sir  Joseph  Banks  re- 
commends slices  of  potatoes  to  be  buried  where  they  abound,  and  frequently  ex- 
amining the  baits  and  destroying  such  as  have  collected  on  them.  When  a  plant 
happens  to  have  its  roots  lacerated,  these  ought  to  be  protected  from  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold ;  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  kept  moderately 
moist;  if  possible  the  plant  itself  shaded;  and  whatever  else  may  be  found  con- 
ducive to  its  health,  should  be  resorted  to,  to  induce  the  formation  of  new  roots. 

Gangrene  of  Roots. — This  occurs  often  in  roots,  and  is  of  two  kinds, — 
wet  and  dry  gangrene.  An  example  of  the  first  kind  occurs  frequently  from  too 
mvxch  moisture,  accompanied  with  cold  weather  and  a  bad  soil,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  succulent  nature  of  the  parts  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is  frequently  found 
in "  house  plants,"  when  these  have  been  officiously  indulged  with  too  much 
water.  Dry  gangrene  in  roots  is  similar  to  that  in  the  stems,  and  is  noticed  un- 
der that  head. — 
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Lacerated  and  incised  wounds  of  Leaves. — These  occur  from  attacks  of 
animals,  chiefly  of  the  insect  tribes  :  from  hail,  and  many  of  the  lower  animals  are 
very  destructive  to  leaves  whilst  feeding.  Some  birds  seem  to  do  so  for  amuse- 
ment. The  Aphis  centunciilaris  cuts  out  portions  of  leaves,  and  carries  them 
away  for  its  use.  Plants  frequently  become  stripped  of  their  foliage  in  a  short 
time  by  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillars,  of  butterflies  and  moths,  although  gener- 
ally they  are  more  sparing  in  their  attacks.  These  with  many  others  attack  most 
plants  fit  for  the  food  of  man.  Various  methods  have  been  had  recourse  to  for 
the  destruction  of  caterpillars ;  washing  with  tobacco-water  and  soap,  lime-water 
&,c.  boiling  water  has  also  been  tried  with  success,  for  those  insects  which  seek  the 
ground  at  particular  seasons,  unslaked  lime  laid  on,  and  dug  in  is  advantageous- 
There  is  what  might  be  termed  an  appi'oach  to  a  natural  cure  for  this  infection, 
in  the  larvae  of  an  aphidovorous  fly  which  is  described  and  represented  by  Darwin 
which  will  also  feed  on  caterpillars.  Mr.  Elliot's  remarks  on  the  subject  "when 
the  foliage  is  all  off"  the  trees  and  bushes,  wash  them  over  with  the  hand-engine  to 
clear  them  off  decayed  leaves  :  for  this  purpose  any  water  will  do  ;  then  stir  up 
the  surface  of  the  earth  all  round  their  roots,  and  lay  a  little  hot  lime  about 
them  to  destroy  the  eggs."  Hail  is  a  frequent  cause  of  woimds  in  leaves ;  and 
to  ward  off  these  destructive  showers,  "  paragrelis"  have  been  used  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  most  approved  kind  consists  of  a  pole  of  wood  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  long,  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  earth,  having  a  brass  wire  sharpened  at  the 
point,  running  from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  summit  down  into  the  ground. 
These  should  be  planted  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  from 
each  other.  By  their  influence  on  the  elective  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  hail 
hail  is  said  to  be  melted  down  to  snow  or  rain,  the  descent  of  which  does  com- 
paratively little  mischief.  It  is  chiefly  in  southern  climes  that  these  are  re- 
quired. Plants  receiving  wounds  in  their  leaves,  must  be  protected  from  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  from  too  much  moisture,  and  altogether  treated  more  carefully 
than  usual,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  plants  affected. — 

Punctured  Wounds  of  Leaves.  Leaves  are  punctured  by  various  insects 
for  two  purposes,  viz.   for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food,  and  for  O^nposition. 

rmost  remarkable  insect  of  the  first  kind  is  the  Aphis,  which  attack  the  under 
ace  of  the  leaves,  and  young  stems,  sucking  the  sap  of  the  plant  by  inserting 
their  curious  proboscides. — From  these  wounds,  the  leaves  become  variously 
distorted  in  shape,  generally  assuming  a  blistered  appearance,  in  consequence  of 
the  irritation  from  the  punctures  at  particular  parts ;  and  sometimes  several  of 
these  diseased  portions  may  be  seen  rising  nearly  half  an  inch  on  the  surface  of 
a  leaf  otherwise  healthy,  the  concavity  of  these  are  found  to  contain  numerous 
Aphides ;  such  distortions  are  generally  of  a  whitish  or  reddish  colour,  which 
will  be  explained  shortly.  On  the  leaves  of  the  Maple  tree,  round  purple  tu- 
mours, with  narrow  necks,  are  often  found  projecting  from  their  upper  surface, 
having  a  small  opening  leading  into  them  from  the  under  surface,  nearly  closed, 
however,  by  a  number  of  morbidly  enlarged  hairs.  These,  we  believe,  to  be  the 
effects  of  punctures  by  the  Aphis.  Small  white  tufts  are  often  seen  attached  to 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  larch;  these  are  produced  by  a  brown  Aphis,  and 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  bundle  of  fine  fila- 
ments, generally  twisted  around  the  animal,  and  attached  to  the  extremities  of 
many  ;  oval-shaped  eggs  are  also  fi-equently  seen.  Various  methods  have  been 
proposed   and  practised   for   the  destruction  of  the  Aphis.     The  most  effectual 
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appears  to  be  fumigation  with  tobacco-smoke,  followed  up  by  washing  with  lime- 
water,  aud  finishing  by  digging  the  ground  around  the  plants.  Leaves  are  fre- 
quently found  traversed  by  white  lines,  twisting  and  running  in  all  directions, — 
they  are  caused  by  the  larvag  of  certain  insects,  which  eat  their  way  through, 
leaving  their  excrements  behind  them  in  their  paths ;  and  so  neatly  do  they  per- 
form their  works  of  destruction,  that  by  far  the  finest  dissection  we  have  ever 
seen,  were  the  works  of  some  of  these  animals.  They  burrow  under  the  cuticle, 
and  generally  confine  themselves  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  sometimes  to 
the  lower,  occasionally  however  both  are  attacked ;  such  we  have  observed  in  the 
leaves  of  many  plants,  aud  believe  it  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  larva;  piercing 
the  leaves.  Some  insects  lay  their  eggs  close  to  each  other  on  the  back  of  the 
leaves  of  certain  plants.  After  a  time  these  become  hatched,  aud  the  larvae, 
each  for  itself,  jjierces  a  small  hole  immediately  above  the  attachment  of  the  egg 
from  which  it  came,  and  passing  through  the  leaf,  arrives  at  the  upper  surface, 
where  it  commences  its  mining,  covered  outy  by  the  cuticle ;  these  do  not  tra- 
verse the  leaves  like  the  others,  but  confine  themselves  to  one  part.  The  leaves 
of  apple  and  pear  trees  are  very  subject  to  this  affection.  The  treatment  of  such 
is  not  as  for  the  Aphis,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  they  receive  from  the 
cuticle.     The  most  powerful  remedy  is  boiling  water. 

Wounds  of  Leaves  with  Oviposition.  The  most  curious  effects  produced 
by  the  wounds  of  insects,  are  the  various  kinds  of  galls.  These  are  tumours 
produced  on  various  succulent  surfaces,  varying  according  to  the  insects  which 
effect  them,  or  the  plants  in  which  they  occur.  They  are  caused  by  insects  of 
the  order  Hymeuoptera  and  Genus  Cynips,  and  occur  in  a  variety  of  plants,  but 
most  frequently  in  the  oak  aud  willow. — It  is  very  evident,  that  these  various 
excrescences  must  materially  injure  the  health  of  the  plants  on  which  they  occur, 
from  the  inordinate  consumption  of  substance  required  for  their  nourishment ; 
and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  for  when  they  occur  in  great  numbers,  from  the 
excess  of  nourishment  drawn  off,  the  branch,  or  even  the  whole  plant  suffers,  the 
leaves  become  distorted  and  small,  and  the  whole  plant  stunted  in  growth.  They 
scarcelj'  admit  of  a  cure  in  many  plants.  The  method  we  would  recommend  in 
the  early  stage,  is  the  application  of  boiling  water ;  afterwards,  when  of  O'^^- 
derable  size,  nothing  but  their  removal  will  be  of  service. — 

Parasitical  Plants  on  Leaves.  Leaves  are  liable  to  become  attacked  by 
various  cryptogamia  plants,  from  circumstances  not  well  ascertained.  The  most 
familiar  of  these  diseases  is  known  by  the  name  of  "Mildew"  (Sporotrichum 
macrosporum ;)  certain  circumstances  seem  particularly  favourable  to  its  appear- 
ance, as  cold  drj'  weather,  aud  particular  exposures ;  plants  under  the  shade  of 
others,  or  othenvise  shaded,  apparently  suffering  more  than  those  fully  exposed. 
From  microscopical  observation,  this  parasitical  plant,  constituting  "  Mihhtv" 
seems  to  be  composed  of  globular  semi-transparent  masses,  apparently  some- 
times attached  to  a  stalk,  sometimes  to  hairs  on  the  plant,  or  collected  into 
heaps  on  the  surface  of  leaves  and  stems. — Amongst  the  remedies  proposed,  per- 
haps the  best  is  thinning  around  the  affected  part,  or  removing  to  more  light 
and  air.  Delicate  and  rare  plants  may  have  their  leaves  washed  \vith  water. 
We  have  found  lime-water  of  service  on  apple  trees.  In  hardy  plants  slightly 
affected,  remove  all  the  diseased  leaves  or  shoots,  and  attend  to  the  other  circum- 
stances mentioned.  An  apple-tree  annually  affected,  was  perfectly  cured  by  a 
free  washing  of  what  is  termed  the   "  cream  of  lime,"   durinfr  the  winter;    from 
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this  case  we  are  iiicliued  to  think,  that  the  setds  of  the  parasite  remain  about  the 
buds  and  stems,  until  a  fit  period  arrive  for  their  evohition. — The  red,  termed 
"  Ruhigo  or  rust"  (Uredo  salicis)  occurs  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  many  plants ; 
there  is  also  a  black  kind,  termed  "  Smut"  (Uredo  segetum.)  It  is  most  destruc- 
tive to  wheat,  oats,  &c.,  which  are  also  very  often  affected  with  the  red  kind. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Young  on  this  subject,  it  appears,  that  the 
best  and  simplest  method  for  the  prevention  of  these  parasitical  diseases  in  corn, 
is  to  steep  the  seeds  of  affected  plants  in  lime-water  for  twentj--four  hours. 
When  either  the  black  or  red  parasite  appears  on  other  plants,  treat  them  as  for 
the  Mildew.  The  leaves  of  several  plants  belonging  to  the  kitchen-garden,  viz. 
horse-raddish,  cabbage,  &c.  are  sometimes  attacked  by  a  parasitical  plant  (Urfedo 
Candida)  in  appearance  not  much  unlike  the  "Mildew"  to  the  naked  eye,  this 
disease  has  been  found  from  experience  to  be  highly  infectious.  The  gooseberry 
tree  is  liable  to  be  affected  in  spring  by  a  curious  parasitical  disease,  (CEcidium 
Grossularioe ;  vide  page  466.)  The  only  remedy  for  which,  as  well  as  the  former 
one,  is  the  removal  of  the  affected  leaves,  and  this  can  be  done  generally  with 
safety,  as  these  diseases  seldom  involve  many  on  the  same  plant  at  the  same  time. 
Discoloration  of  Leaves.  Upon  certain  laws  which  regulate  the  propor- 
tion of  Acid  and  Alkaline  matter,  depend  the  colours  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  these  we  know  to  be  as  various  as  the  shades  in  the  rainbow, — a  certain  pro- 
portion of  these  matters  appears  to  be  allotted  to  each ;  any  deviation  from 
which,  generally  more  or  less,  injures  the  health  of  the  plant.  The  most  usual 
morbid  change  of  colour  in  leaves  is  from  green  to  white,  either  of  the  whole  or 
only  part  of  a  leaf.  Mr.  Knight  has  observed,  that  plants  with  white  leaves  can- 
not survive  long,  and  that  variegated  ones  bear  the  deprivation  of  the  light  ill  : 
but  he  believes  there  are  many  such  which  are  neither  in  a  state  of  disease  nor 
debility.  This  indeed  seems  to  be  the  case  with  some,  but  there  are  very  few 
which  will  not  be  found  to  suffer  in  various  degrees  from  the  variegation.  Mor- 
bid discoloration  happens  from  various  causes,  which  counteract  the  natural  in- 
fluence of  light  on  the  leaves,  aud  it  may  ultimately  be  in  consequence  of  the 
obliteration  of  the  pores,  or  "  culs  de  sac,"  according  to  Mr.  Todd  Thompson, 
by  which  respiration  is  performed.  In  such  cases,  the  blanched  portions  may 
obtain  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  from  that  absorbed  by  the  green  portion  of 
the  leaf;  bxit  when  all  white,  the  acid,  it  is  possible,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
roots  or  stems.  However,  it  is  agreed,  that  it  is  from  the  accunuilation  of  carbon- 
ic acid  which  takes  place,  such  portions  of  the  leaves  being  unable  to  decom- 
pose it,  that  the  change  of  colour  happens,  and  which,  indeed,  seems  to  varj'  ac- 
cording to  the  excess  of  acid  present.  A  want  of  proper  nourishment,  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  discoloration,  also  absence  of  light,  and  attacks  of  insects,  as  in 
the  white  and  red  tumours  of  the  .4phis;  again,  from  the  distruction  of  roots  or 
other  vital  parts ;  and  indeed,  any  thing  which  tends  to  injure  the  health  of  the 
plant  generally,  is  apt  to  produce  discoloration  of  the  leaves. — 

Gangrene  of  Leaves. — All  the  diseases  described  are  apt  to  cause  gangrene, 
either  in  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  leaf. — 

Wounds  of  the  Stem. — The  stem  is  very  subject  to  wounds  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  by  which  they  are  inflicted,  and  the 
particular  texture  involved.  '  Wounds  which  penetrate  or  remove  a  portion  of 
the  bark,  as  indeed  all  others,  heal  the  quicker  the  more  vigorous  the  branch  or 
plant  is  in  which   they  occur,   and   of  course  according  to  their  dimensions;  all 
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wounds  heal  more  rapidly  from  above  dgwuwards  than  in  any  other  way ;  uo 
doubt  stimulated  by  returning  juices.  The  most  serious  wounds  of  the  bark,  are 
those  which  detach  it  to  a  great  extent  all  round  the  stem,  for  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  all  branches  beyond  the  wound,  are  forced  to  become  fruitful,  and 
thus  premature  decay  is  brought  on.  Simple  incised  wounds,  and  even  those  in 
which  the  bark  is  raised  from  the  stem  to  a  considerable  extent,  may  unite  if  the 
edges  be  accurately  adapted  to  each  other,  and  the  whole  covered  with  some 
plaster  to  exclude  the  air :  Forsyth's  preparation  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best.  In 
pruning,  numerous  wounds  are  unavoidably  inflicted ;  these,  however,  when 
smoothly  aud  properly  made,  produce  no  mischief.  Stems  bi-uised  or  fractured 
more  than  half  through,  in  many  cases  will  recover ;  but  when  more  than  that  it 
ii  generally  better  to  remove  them  at  once,  especially  in  old  plants.  There  ars 
many  plants  which  never  recover  even  slight  fractures,  but  gradually  decay.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  succulent  stems  will,  by  proper  management  recover,  after 
being  bruised  and  broken  to  a  great  extent.  The  most  proper  treatment  for  frac- 
tured or  braised  stems,  is  to  tie  them  up,  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  neatly 
together  so  as  to  promote  a  union,  and  covering  the  whole  with  some  plaster. 
Wounds  of  Stems  from  Insects. — There  is  a  minute  insect,  which  fre- 
quently infests  the  stems  of  apple  and  pear-trees ;  it  is  probably  the  Coccus  ar- 
borum  described  by  Reaumur.  It  attacks  all  the  stems  indiscriminately,  which, 
in  consequence,  becomes  covered  with  numerous  muscle-like  bodies,  varying  in 
length  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  trees  sufier  from 
these  when  numerous  by  their  inducing  disease  in  the  bark,  from  the  lodgement 
of  water,  which  they  cause,  and  also  by  hindering  the  functions  of  the  bark. 
The  most  etfectual  remedies  for  this  affection  that  we  have  tried,  are  boiling  wa- 
ter, as  recommended  by  Mr.  Beattie  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  of  £din 
burgh,  for  1827,  and  the  "Cream  of  Lime"  applied  with  care  to  the  stems  j  or 
they  may  be  scraped  off,  and  the  stems  afterwards  well  washed  with  lime-water. 
Many  insects  attack  the  woody  parts  of  plants,  and  trees  in  consequence  become 
hollow,  sometimes,  again,  the  larvae  of  some  insects  curiously  undermine  the 
bark  of  various  trees,  living  upon  the  liber  and  alburnum,  and  forming  twisted 
paths  running  in  all  directions. — 

Ulcerations  of  Stems  or  "Canker." — So  various  and  opposite  are  the  opi- 
nions advanced  concerning  the  cause  of  this  disease,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  al- 
most impossible,  to  discover  the  real  one  of  eleven  authors ;  the  following  table 
will  show  the  various  causes,  and  the  number  of  supporters  mentioned  by  each  : — 
Supporters. 

8     Wounds  of  bark  and  wood. 

8     Bad  soil  and  subsoil,  viz.  wet, — stiff  clayey — cold  clayey 
— cold  wet — wet  gravel — exhausted  soils — mossy  bottom. 

4     Injudicious  pruning. 

3     Bruises. 

2     Gangrene  of  young  shoots. 

2     Attacks  of  insects. 

2     Cold  wet  seasons. 

2     Improper  aspects. 

I     Load  of  fruit. 

I     Frost  injuring  sap. 

I     Friction. 
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Removal  of  the  aftecU'd  part  by  the  knife,  and  covering  the  wound  with  plaster, 
as  recommendi'd  by  Forsyth,  is  the  most  usual  method  by  which  a  cure  is  at- 
tumpted,  and  this,  in  some  cases,  seems  to  answer  tolerably  well,  while  in  others 
it  entirely  ftxils. — 

Gangrene  of  Stems. — The  disease  just  described  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
extensive  gaugreue,  by  which  we  mean,  that  the  part  loses  entirely  its  vitality, 
and  is  in  many  cases;  changed  in  its  consistency,  having  its  texture  completely 
broken  up  in  all  cases  the  colour  is  changed,  and  generally  to  a  reddish  brown 
or  black,  but  the  texture  is  not  always  broke  up.  Gangrene  seems  to  occur,  for 
the  most  part,  in  consequence  of  wounds,  parasitical  plants,  great  heat  in  cold, 
excess  or  want  of  moisture,  lightning,  &c.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
sudden  alternation  of  temperature,  are  frequent  causes  of  gangrene  in  succulent 
stems  and  other  parts  of  plants,  as  the  leaves,  flowers,  &c. ;  and  the  hopes  of 
the  gardener  are  often  blasted  by  their  influence,  especially  in  the  spring.  The 
cherry,  plum,  and  other  stone  fruit  trees,  are  subject  to  a  species  of  gangrene 
which  is  generally  called  the  "f/um."  The  affected  branches  must  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  disease  is  very  rapid  in  its  progress. — Stems  some- 
times become  bark-bound,  and  this  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  cuticle  not  giv- 
ing way  as  it  ought  to  do ;  trees  in  consequence  become  stunted  in  growth.  It  is 
sometimes  cured  by  longitudinal  incisions  along  the  stems  down  to  the  alburnum. 

Natural  Decav  of  Plants. — Like  all  other  organized  bodies,  they  are  desti- 
ned to  exist  but  for  a  time;  some  for  less  than  a  day,  others  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years;  but  all  are  subject  at  last  to  decay,  each  having  certain  functions 
to  perform,  that  the  continuation  of  the  species  may  be  insured,  natural  decay 
never  comes  on  till  this  process  is  completed ;  so  that  any  means  used  to  coun- 
teract natural  decay,  must  be  practised  with  a  cojistant  reference  to  that  fact. — 
R.  SriTTAL,  Esq. — Cal.  Horf.  Trans. 
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New  and  very  Rare  Plants,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  for  July. 

CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  EXOGENES, 

LEGUMINOSiG. 

Hov^EA.  viLLO^SA.  Shaggy  Hovea.  The  nearest  relationship  of  this  species  is 
the  H.  purpurea,  from  which  it  differs  in  being  excessively,  instead  of  being 
merely  covered  with  a  very  short  dense  pubescence.  Flowers  purple  ;  native  of 
New  Holland.  Culture. — It  requires  an  airy  greenhouse,  flowers  in  April,  and 
is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  grown  in  sandy  peat. — Bof.  Register. 

Ciiorize'.ma  triangl'L^are.  Triangular  Chorizemiu  Flowers  scarlet, 
mixed  with  bright  orange.  Native  of  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland,  where 
the  seeds  were  found  by  the  collector,  Mr.  Daxtt^r.  Culture. — A  delicate  green- 
house plant,  requiring  a  very  airy  dry  shelf  in  the  winter,  and  is  increased  freely 
by  cuttings. — Bot.  Register. — The  soil  suitable  is  sandy  prat. 
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GALAC1N.E. 

Franc^oa  APPENDiciL^ATA.  Naked  stalked  Francoa.  A  perrennial  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  Flowers  bright  rose  coloured.  This  remarkable  and  hitherto 
little  known  plant  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  additions  made  to  our  collec- 
tions by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  assiduous  Botanist  who  accompanied  Capt.  King,  in 
his  recent  voyage  of  survey  on  the  coasts  of  South  America.  The  seeds  were  col- 
lected near  the  port  of  San  Carlos  de  Chiloe,  where  the  plant  had  been  originally 
discovered  by  Don  Luis  Xee,  Naturalist  to  the  Spanish  expedition  under  the  ill- 
fated  Malaspinje. — Brit.  Flo.  Gard.  Culture. — We  suppose  it  will  thrive  in 
sandy  peat  earth  planted  in  a  moist  situation  out  of  doors. 

PRIMULACEjE. 

Primula  Sibirica.  Siberian  Primrose  ;  flowers  purdlish  rose-coloured.  Na- 
tive of  the  northern  regions  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  Altaic  mountains,  whence 
specimens  have  been  sent  by  Dr.  Fischer.  Culture. — Like  many  other  plants  of 
countries  where  the  winters  are  more  severe  than  ours,  this  plant  requires 
the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter,  which  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  cover- 
ing of  snow,  in  its  native  regions :  thus  treated  it  flowers  in  April. — Bot.  Mag. 

EFACRIDE-i. 

Epacris  nivalis.  Snowy  Epacris.  A  white  flowering  species.  Native  of 
New  Holland;  raised  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  seeds,  presented  to  them  in  1829, 
by  H.  M.  Dyer,  Esq.  Culture. — It  requires  the  protection  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  should  be  potted  in  sandy  peat  earth ;  it  may  be  increased  by  cutting^. — 
Bot.  Cab. 

TKOP.EOLE.C 

Trop^^lim  TRIC0L0RC3I.  Three  coloured  Indian  cress,  a  slender  growing 
creeper.  Flowers  bright  vermilliou  colour. — Bot.  Mag.  Culture. — It  requires 
the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse,  and  thrives  potted  in  any  rich  light  loam.  Cut- 
tings root  freely  when  planted  under  a  common  hand  glass. 

GROSSLLARIEjE. 

RiBES  speciosTjM.  (Fig.  109.)  Fuchsia- flowered  gooseberry.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  showy  of  this  gi'oup  of  Ribes ;  having  the  entire  habit  of  the  goose- 
berry, yet  vieing  in  the  brilliancy  and  form  of  its  flowers  with  the  elegant  Fuch- 
sia, their  colour  being  a  bright  crimson.  It  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries of  Mr.  Menzies,  who  collected  specimens  of  it  in  California,  during  the 
voyage  of  Vancouver.  Culture. — It  is  found  to  thrive  well  in  the  open  ground, 
growing  to  a  large  bush,  and  continues  in  flower  for  more  than  six  weeks. — Brit. 
Fl.  Gard. 
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CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONES,  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHIDEjE. 

Hermi'nium  coed'atum.  Heart-leaved  Herminium.  Flowers  small,  and  of 
a  yellowish  green  colour.  Native  of  the  north-west  of  Africa,  and  the  south- 
west of  Europe.  Link  and  Brotero  have  found  it  in  Portugal.  Spalzinann  col- 
lected specimens  on  shady  hills  near  Tangier ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe  found  it 
on  walls  and  rocks  in  Madeira.  Culture. — This  plant  grows  very  well  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  requires  a  little  more  heat  in  November  (its  flowering  season) 
and  seems  to  flower  the  best  when  set  in  a  cool  part  of  the  stove  (Bof.  Reg.) 
potted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

Maxill^aeia  vi'ridis.  Green  Maxillaria.  Flowers  green  and  purple.  Na- 
tive of  Rio  Janeiro,  whence  it  was  sent  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Chamberlain. — 
Culture. — It  is  rather  a  weak  growing  plant,  requiring  shade,  much  moisture  to 
its  leaves,  and  little  to  its  roots,  together  with  a  high  temperature  and  decayed 
vegetable  mould.  It  seems  to  have  no  tendency  to  form  those  pseudo-bulbs 
which  are  generally  so  characteristic  of  the  genus. — Bot.  Reg. 

ASPHODELEiE. 

AsPHOD^ELUs  LUTEUS  VAR.  SiBiEicus. — Siberian  yellow  Asphodel.  Flowers 
paler  yellow  than  those  of  A.  luteus.  Introduced  by  Dr.  Fischer.  Culture. — It 
requires  to  be  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  A.  luteus. — Ed.  Bot.  Reg. 

lEIDE^. 

Crocus  eeticulatus. — Netted  Crocus.  Flowers  rich  orange  and  velvet. 
Native  of  Caucasus.  Introduced  in  1830  by  Mr.  Steven.  Culture. — It  is  ex- 
ceedingly hardy,  and  the  limbs  increase  themselves  by  ofisets,  and  will  grow  in 
any  good  garden  soil. — Bot.  Cat. 

On  Forcing  Ca'mellias. — Take  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  flower, 
and  shift  them  by  taking  some  of  the  old  mould  off  the  ball  and  adding  some 
rich  compost,  such  as  is  used  for  pines,  then  place  them  in  the  stove.  The  sud- 
den transition  from  cold  to  heat,  causes  them  to  throw  out  young  wood  directly, 
and  as  soon  as  flower  buds  appear,  remove  them  back  to  the  greenhouse  till  July, 
then  set  them  out  of  doors,  as  much  in  the  shade  as  possible ;  by  this  simple  pro- 
cess, a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  from  November  until  the  following 
May.  Plants  when  once  early  excited,  appear  to  look  for  it  the  same  season 
again ;  people  in  possession  of  a  quantity  of  pots,  should  not  wait  for  many  to- 
gether, but  shift  them  progressively  as  they  go  out  of  flower. — T.  Blake. — 
Hort.  Trans. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


The  Habits  of  the  Common  Snake,  (Co'luber  Na'trix,)  as  evinced  in 
Captivity.  I  have  been  trying  to  domesticate  a  common  Snake,  and  make  it 
familiar  with  me  and  my  children,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  a  most  beautiful 
creature,  only  two  feet  seven  inches  long.     I  did  not  know  how  long  it  had  been 
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without  food  when  I  caught  it;  but  I  presented  it  with  frogs,  toads,  worms,  bee- 
tles, spiders,  mice,  and  every  other  delicacy  of  the  season.  I  also  tried  to  charm 
it  with  music,  and  my  children  stroked  and  caressed  it,  but  all  in  vain.  I  kept 
it  in  an  old  barrel  out  of  doors,  for  the  first  three  weeks;  during  that  time  it  eat 
nothing,  but  after  a  very  wet  night,  it  seemed  to  suffer  from  cold.  I  then  put  it 
into  a  glass  vessel,  and  set  it  on  the  parljour  chimney-piece,  covering  the  vessel 
with  a  piece  of  silk  gauze.  I  caught  two  live  mice,  and  put  them  in  the  vessel, 
it  never  attempted  to  eat  them,  but  they  sat  shivering  on  its  back,  while  it  lay 
coiled  up ;  I  gave  the  mice  some  boiled  potatoes  which  they  eat,  but  the  snake 
would  eat  neither  the  mice  nor  the  potatoes.  My  children  often  took  it  out  in 
their  hands,  to  shew  it  to  their  schoolfellows ;  I  one  day  took  it  in  my  hand,  and 
opened  its  mouth  with  a  penknife,  to  shew  a  gentleman  how  different  it  was  from 
that  of  the  adder,  which  I  had  dead  by  me,  its  teeth  being  no  more  formidable 
than  those  of  an  Eel  or  Trout,  while  the  mouth  of  the  adder  had  two  fangs,  like 
the  claws  of  a  cat,  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  no  way  connected  with  its 
jaw- teeth;  while  thus  examining  it,  an  intolerable  obnoxious  smell  was  emitted, 
I  also  thought  I  felt  a  kind  of  prickling  numbness  in  the  hand  I  held  it  in,  which 
continued  for  some  weeks  afterwards.  It  made  its  escape  from  me  several  times, 
by  boring  a  hole  through  the  gauze.  I  had  lost  it  for  several  days  at  one  time, 
but  at  length  found  it  peeping  out  of  a  mouse-hole  behind  one  of  the  cellar  steps, 
whether  it  had  caught  any  beetles  or  spiders  I  cannot  say,  but  it  looked  very 
lively.  I  again  confined  it  in  a  flour-barrel,  from  which  it  made  its  escape,  and 
shortly  afterwards  met  with  its  death. — J.  Howden. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 


PART   III. 
MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

r.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  ETC. 

Culture  of  the  HoVa  Ca^rnosa. — I  should  feel  greatly  obliged,  if  you  or 
some  of  j'our  subscribers,  would  favour  me  in  some  future  number  with  the  mode 
of  treatment,  and  the  native  soil  of  the  Hoya  Carnosa,  as  I  have  not  been  able 
to  gather  information  from  any  books  I  have  hitherto  met  with. 

Florilegus. 
Essex,  May  1th,  1832. 

On  the  Culture  of  Rhubarb. — Having  read  with  pleasure  Dr.  Bevan's 
excellent  method  of  cultivating  Rhubarb,  Hort.  Reg.  page  486 — 7,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  question  to  the  Doctor. 

Does  Dr.  Bevan  think  the  flower  stalk  should  be  cut  on  its  appearance,  or  be 
allowed  to  perfect  the  seed  ?  Your  opinion  also,  gentlemen,  will  greatly  oblige. 

7"  *  *  *  » 
R d,  May  llh,  1832. 
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Peculiar  Fruit. — I  met  some  years  since  with  a  fruit  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  the  foreigner  who  presented  the  same  to  me  pronounced  Nazarol;  it  was 
of  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  well-grown  crab-apple,  having  a  stone  in  its  cen- 
tre, similar  to  that  of  a  nectarine. — Pray  what  was  it! 

W.  Z. 

The  Field-Mouse. — Pray  what  means  can  I  use  to  destroy  the  short-tailed 
Field-Mouse  }  (Mus  arvales)  all  the  baits  and  traps  I  have  set,  are  of  no  avail ; 
the  damage  they  do  me  is  very  serious.  G.  N. 

Apple  peculiar  to  Cornwall. — There  is  a  very  superior  apple,  (the  name 
of  which  I  have  forgotten)  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Truro  in  particular,  it  grows  of  a  good  size,  is  very  juicy,  diffuses  when 
cut  an  agreeable  fragrance,  and  is  highly  esteemed  at  the  table.  The  late  worthy 
Mr.  Vivian  had  this  apple  in  great  perfection  in  his  garden  at  Truro,  and  may 
be  classed,  if  not  the  first,  decidedly  among  the  very  best  apples  of  this  country. 

Pray  can  you  inform  me  the  name  of  this  apple,  and  where  trees  bearing  this 
particular  kind,  may  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ? 

W.  M.  M. 

Galium  Apar'ine. — As  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Galium  Aparine, — Goose- 
grass  or  catchweed,  taken  to  the  amount  of  four  ounces,  night  and  morning  for 
several  weeks,  is  very  efficacious  in  removing  many  of  those  cutaneous  eruptions 
which  are  called,  although  improperly,  scorbutic ;  I  may  probably  be  favoured 
through  some  of  your  correspondents,  with  the  best  and  most  simple  method  of 
extracting  the  juice  from  the  stem  and  leaves  in  the  greatest  quantity,  without 
lessening  its  virtue  ;  for  however  succulent  the  plant  may  be  for  a  short  period  of 
the  year,  it  afterwards  becomes  very  limited  in  this  respect. 

A  Subscriber, — ab  initio. 

Conservatories. — In  page  475,  you  promise  an  answer  to  M.  D's  letter  of 
the  10th  of  January.  I  feel  it  due  to  the  parties  referred  to  in  the  middle  para- 
graph, to  rescue  them  from  the  insinuations  there  contained.  If  M.  D.  object 
ours,  to  avail  himself  usefully  and  practically  of  the  information  as  to  what  he 
admits  the  cheapest  mode  of  hot  water  heating  he  has  met  with :  he  would 
have  applied  himself  to  ascertain  the  more  important  point,  viz. :  The  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  and  this  investigation,  would  have  furnished  my  answer  to 
his  suspicions.  Query  as  to  indirect  advertisement,  it  is  quite  evident  that  this 
paragraph  is  mere  cavil. 

I  can  now  state  for  your  information,  that  trifling  as  the  cost  was  of  this  hot 
water  heating;  the  result  both  in  Vineries  and  Conservatories,  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory  without  inten-uption  or  accident.  , 

P.  T.  O. 
April  28th,  1832. 

The  Double  Camellia. — Allow  me  to  ask,  cannot  the  Double  Camellia  be 
propogated  by  cuttings  as  well  as  the  single,  and  if  so,  why  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  your  Article,  page  362,  or  in  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening  ?  Would 
you  point  out  the  difference  in  Mr.  Harrison's  Compost,  given  in  pages  102and 
331  ?  In  making  a  list  of  plants,  shall  I  put  down  the  name  of  'Authemis  Arte- 
misiaflora,'  or  '  Chrysanthemum  Indicum.'  When  could  the  Starry  Narcissus, 
mentioned  in  No.  9,  of  the  Horticwltural  Register,  page  111  be  procured,  and  is 
it  expensive  ? 

II.  L.  T. 
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Preservatiok  of  Dahlia  Roots. — Having  known  several  methods  which 
were  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  roots  of  Dahlia,  during  the  winter  fail, 
it  would,  I  am  sure,  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers,  to  be  informed  of  the 
very  best  method  for  preserving  the  same,  during  the  severity  of  winter. 

Alfa. 

A  Method  of  Preserving  Seeds. — A  friend  of  mine,  a  few  years  ago, 
received  a  considerable  number  of  Seeds  from  the  East  Indies,  which  were  mixed 
with  charcoal. dust  in  the  papers  in  which  they  were  folded  up;  they  proved  to 
have  kept  particularly  well,  as  he  was  very  successful  in  raising  them.  I  am  not 
aware,  whether  this  method  is  much  practised,  but  from  the  success  in  this  in- 
stance, it  seems  deserving  to  be  generally  known.  I.   T. 

Characteristics  of  Fruits. — From  reading  the  notice  in  your  work,  of 
iVIr.  Lindley's  New  Book  on  Gardening.  I  was  induced  to  purchase  it,  and  from 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  expected  to  find  something  satisfactory  on  the  distinc- 
tive characters  of  different  kinds  of  fruits,  I  admit,  the  work  contains  much  that 
is  valuable  on  this  point,  yet  something  is  still  evidently  wanting  to  evince  a 
philosophical  accuracy.  The  distinctive  marks  of  figs  are,  I  think,  very  defec- 
tive, which  Mr.  Lindley  himself  seems  to  be  aware  of,  as  he  apologizes,  that  he 
had  nothing  better  to  offer.  My  motive  is  to  enquire,  if  you,  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  can  point  out  any  characters  closely,  to  discriminate  the  follow- 
ing sorts  of  grapes,  I  take  them  from  Loudon's  Catalogue  (given  in  page  751, 
Encyclop.  Gardening.)  I  have  referred  in  vain  to  published  books  for  satisfac- 
tory information. — Perhaps  my  meaning  will  be  more  clear,  if  I  state  it  in  the 
form  of  questions  thus :  How  are  we  to  distinguish  from  each  other,  the  small 
black  cluster ;  the  miller's  burgundy ;  the  large  black  cluster ;  the  Pitmaston 
black  cluster ;  the  black  sweet  water  ;  and  the  clarette  I  Of  these,  the  miller's 
burgundy,  is  perhaps  sufficiently  distinguished  by  its  hoary  leaves,  yet  this  is  of- 
ten confounded  with  the  Claret  a  Rosa.  Again,  the  diagnostics  of  the  large 
black  cluster  is  thought  to  be  easily  ascertained  by  the  statement,  that  its  leaves 
are  scarlet  in  the  autumn ;  but  this  also,  it  appears,  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Pitmaston  scarlet. — Perhaps,  you  or  your  friends,  will  have  the  goodness  to  take 
the  matter  into  consideration.  It  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  interests 
of  gardening,  and  will,  if  not  removed,  render  it  impossible  for  the  student  to 
attain  that  accuracy,  which  is  desirable  in  every  scientific  pursuit,  and  without 
which,  indeed,  no  pursuit  can  be  deemed  a  science. 

P. 


II.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Buds  Destroyed  by  Birds. — I  observe  in  your  Naturalist's  Calendar,  for 
January,  under  Zoology,  you  say,  Birds  at  this  Season  are  not  in  search  of  the 
Buds  upon  Trees,  but  the  insects  infecting  them, — this  I  know  is  a  generally 
received  opinion,  but  I  must  say,  I  have  great  doubt  of  its  correctness.  I  have 
numbers  of  the  Tom-Tit  constantly  about  my  garden,  and  they  uniformly  take 
off  all  my  plum  crop,  as  well  as  the  gooseberries,  currants,  and  frequently  cher- 
ries :  I  remarked,  for  several  years  I  scarcely  got  a  green  gage  from  two  trees  at 
the  lower  part  of  my  garden,  but  I  usually  had  some  in  a  favourable  season  on 
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a  tree  near  the  house,  I  also  observed,  that  all  the  fruit-buds  were  regularly  ta- 
ken off  the  finer  sorts  of  gooseberries,  of  which  I  was  an  extensive  grower,  when 
the  smaller  and  common  kinds  escaped  ;  now  am  I  to  conclude  that  the  insects 
infested  the  plums,  a  distance  from  the  house  and  not  those  near  to  it  ?  or  that 
they  attacked  the  superior  sorts  of  Lancashire  gooseberries,  and  left  the  conmion 
ones  untouched  } 

Or  should  I  not  be  more  correct  in  attributing  my  crop  of  plums  near  my 
house  to  the  public  situation  of  the  trees,  and  the  number  of  persons  constantly 
moving  about  near  them  ?  and  the  losing  the  crop  of  large  gooseberries  when 
the  smaller  were  secure,  to  the  size  of  the  bud,  offering  a  greater  temptation  to 
the  depredator  to  take  it  ? 

A  few  years  since,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  snow  under  a  May-Duke  Cherry, 
covered  with  husks  of  buds,  which  I  found  were  taken  off  by  the  common  spar- 
row ;  had  they  not  been  prevented,  they  would  have  taken  the  whole,  yet  those 
preserved  produced  fruit :  at  another  time,  I  saw  a  bullfinch  alight  on  a  cheriy- 
tree,  and  before  I  could  charge  a  gun,  he  had  completely  stripped  every  blossom 
bud  from  one  long  branch,  yet  all  the  others  were  full  of  fruit ;  can  any  one 
suppose,  that  the  sparrows  would  not  have  stripped  the  first  tree,  had  they  not 
been  discovered  I  or  can  it  be  imagined  for  one  moment,  that  every  blossom-bud, 
on  a  particular  branch  of  the  second  should  have  an  insect  in,  when  all  others 
were  free  and  produced  a  good  crop  of  fruit  ? 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  correspondent,  who  could  explain  this  appa- 
rent contradiction  to  the  statement  alluded  to. 

An  Ameteur  Horticulturist. 
January  lOtk,  1832. 


By  a  reference  to  page  379,  our  Correspondent  will  find  an  observation  on  the 
subject,  by  Mr.  Rennie. 

On  Raising  Tulips  from  Seed. — "The  seed,  when  ripe,  should  be  cut,  and 
laid  to  dry  in  the  capsules  at  first.  As  soon  as  they  are  perfectly  dry,  they 
should  be  sown  as  thick  as  you  please,  in  pans  or  flat  pots,  in  a  light  sandy  soil ; 
these  must  be  placed  in  a  frame,  or  some  other  situation  where  they  will  not  be- 
come sodden  with  too  much  wet  in  winter,  but,  at  the  same  time  should  be  kept 
moderately  moist.  In  the  spring  they  will  make  their  appearance ;  and,  when 
two  or  three  inches  high,  should  be  pricked  off  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  either  in 
pots  or  in  a  bed.  When  planted  out  so  young,  they  will  not  miss  their  removal, 
but  will  continue  to  grow,  and  if  kept  regularly  moist,  with  a  little  protection, 
will  probably  continue  to  grow  till  they  become  of  a  flowering  size ;  or,  if  the 
leaves  die  away,  the  bulbs  should  not  be  dried,  but  should  be  set  growing  again 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  the  bulbs  to  be  transplanted  when  in  a  dormant  state. 

By  this  mode  of  treatment,  we  have  flowered  bulbs  of  the  genus  Amaryllis  at 
one  year  old,  and  nearly  all  the  sorts  at  two  years  old,  sowing  the  seed  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  pricking  them  off  singly  in  small  pots,  as  soon  as  up ;  then  placing 
them  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  and,  as  the  pots  fill  with  roots,  shifting  them  in  larger 
ones,  keeping  them  in  continual  growth  till  they  flower." 

Sweets  Florists'  Guide. 
March  14/A,  18.32. 
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On  Preserving  Tobacco. — "About  the  middle  of  August,  the  early  tobacco 
will  have  attained  its  height  and  size ;  as  it  approaches  maturity,  the  leaves  ac- 
quire a  whitish  velvet  down,  the  corrugate  aud  yellowish  shoots  appear  upon 
the  elevated  parts,  and  a  certain  iudication  of  maturity  is  the  appearance  of 
livid  spots  upon  the  stem  or  midrib  of  the  leaf." 

"  The  best  mode  is  to  take  oft'  so  much  of  the  bottom  leaves  as  exhibit  the 
marks  above  mentioned,  these  may  be  foin-  or  eight,  and  leave  the  rest  on  the 
plant  to  acquire  strength  and  maturity.  These  leaves  are  suffered  to  lie  on  the 
ground  for  some  time,  and  when  they  lose  their  brittleuess,  and  can  be  safely 
handled,  they  are  carried  to  any  convenient  office,  and  there  put  in  a  heap  for 
fermentation ;  on  this  fermentation,  depends  in  a  great  measure,  the  colour  of 
the  tobacco,  if  moderate  it  will  be  light,  and  if  permitted  to  penetrate  the  leaves, 
it  will  produce  a  brown  colour.  The  greatest  heat  the  leaves  ought  to  arrive 
at,  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  Fahr.  After  it  has  re- 
mained for  two  or  three  days  in  the  heap,  it  is  to  be  cooled,  and  the  leaves  hung 
up  in  an  airy  shed  or  stove,  after  which,  it  is  fit  for  use." 

T.  K.  S. 


OBITUARY. 

"  He  hcing  dead,  yet  speaketh.'" 


We  have  to  announce  with  deep  regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  \Vm.  Mowbray,  Cura- 
tor of  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Garden,  which  took  place, 
after  a  painful  and  proti-acted  illness  of  several  mouths,  on  Tuesday  the  10th 
of  July,  at  Hitcheu,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Mr.  Mowbray's  constitution  has  for  some  years  had  within  it,  the  germs 
of  consumption,  and  we  fear  his  unwearied  exertion,  both  mental  and  bodily, 
together  with  the  great  anxiety  he  felt  iu  the  formation  of  the  Manchester  Gar- 
den, has  much  contributed  to  assist  the  decay  of  his  health.  What  is  there  com- 
pleted, shews  his  superior  abilities,  and  stands  a  monument  to  his  fame,  as  a 
scientific  and  practical  gardener.  He  was  born  at  Hitcheu,  iu  Hertfordshire, 
where  his  father  still  carries  on  the  business  of  gardener  and  seedsman  ;  he  was 
upwards  of  forty  years, of  age,  eleven  of  which  he  was  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Mount- Norris,  at  Harley-Hall,  Staffordshire,  where  from  his  general  behaviour 
and  modest  habits,  he  was  highly  respected.  On  the  breaking  up  of  that  garden- 
establishment,  he  was  engaged  to  fill  the  situation  he  held  at  his  death ;  he  was 
warm  and  sincere  in  his  attachments,  humble  aud  unassuming  in  his  deportment, 
unwearied  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  a  Christian  in  his  actions,  and  in  the 
words  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  communicated  the  painful  intelligence  of  his 
death,  "  he  has  left  behind  him  a  character  crowned  with  great  respect." 
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III.— SOCIETIES, 

CONNECTED    WITH    HORTICULTURE  AND   NATURAL  HISTORY. 

STIRLING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Third  meeting  was  held  in  the  Saracen's  Head,  Inn,  Stirling,  on  Tuesday  12th  of  June, 
when  there  was  an  excellent  assortment  of  plants,  fruit  and  vegetables,  besides  the  usual  prices 
an  extra  one  was  offered  by  the  Treasurer,  to  the  person,  whether  a  member  of  this  Society  or 
not,  who  would  produce  at  this  meeting,  the  best  model  of  a  Moss-house  of  his  own  construc- 
tion, and  not  exceeding  two  feet  high.  A  spirited  competition  took  place,  when  the  judges 
after  a  most  minute  inspection,  decided  in  favour  of  William  Wilkie,  apprentice  gardener  at 
Keir.    It  is  hoped  this  subject  of  designing  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

TAUNTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  meeting  for  this  year,  took  place  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Taunton,  on  Friday, 
June  15.  The  fruits,  vsgetables,  and  flowers  were  very  excellent,  and  the  attendance  of  re- 
spectable company  very  numerous. 

LANCASTER  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  show  was  much  better  fl)an  it  was  generally  expected.  The  floweis  though  few 
in  number  were  fine,  the  fi-uits  were  good  also,  particularly  the  grapes  and  strawberries.  On 
the  vegetable  tables,  lay  a  bunch  of  Rhubarb,  consisting  of  eight  stalks,  which  weighed  131b. 
The  circumference  of  one  of  the  stalks  was  nine  inches. 

NORFOLK  AND. NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  meeting  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  Nonvich,  on  Wednesday  June  13th,  was  nu- 
merously attended.  The  shew  of  Cactus's,  Ranunculuses,  and  other  flowers,  was  extremely 
beautiful,  the  exhibition  of  fruit  was  very  limited,  but  there  was  a  good  supply  of  vegetables. 
After  the  shew  between  fifty  and  sixty  members  sat  down  together  to  an  excellent  dinner.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the  Secretary  stated  that  the  Society  was  most  flourishing  and  daily 
increasing  in  numbers,  there  being  now  between  six  and  seven  hundred  members. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  tenth  exhibition  took  place  in  the  city  of  Exeter  on  Thursday,  June  7.  The  room  pre- 
sented one  dense  mass  of  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  room  also  presented 
adis|lay  of  Fioricultural  productions  as  gorgeous  as  to  set  rivalry  at  defiance.  There  were 
also  some  excellent  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  succession  of  company  continued  to  crowd  the 
room  to  the  time  of  its  closing,  and  the  receipts  exceeded  by  many  pounds  that  of  any  previous 
exhibition. 

OXFORD  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

The  first  exhibition  for  the  present  year  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  26th,  and  the  second 
on  May  28th;  both  of  which  were  very  good,  and  appeared  to  create  much  interest:  much  res- 
pectable company  was  in  attendimce,  and  the  whole  seemed  to  augur,  that  this  will  be  a  very 
flourishing  Society. 


IV.— MONTHLY   HORTICULTURAL    CALENDAR, 

FOR  AUGUST. 


This  month;  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  much  more  dry  than  the  preceding,  with  at  the  same 
time  but  little  diminution  of  heat.  During  the  past  month  we  have  expeeienced  much  cold 
weather,  but  we  have  not  observed  that  vegetation  has  sustained  any  material  injiu'y,  except 
that  insects  have  rather  gained  ground  ;  this  year  they«re  exceedingly  numerous,  which  may 
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probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fine  open  weather  of  last  winter  not  destroying  either  the  eggs 
or  larvae.  Although  many  fruit  trees  have  been  partially  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  the  larva: 
of  moths,  there  are,  upon  the  whole,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  good  crops  remaining.  This  is  an 
important  month  to  gardeners  in  sowing  and  planting  several  autumnal  and  winter  crops,  as 
well  as  those  for  next  spring  and  summer,  nou^^Qf  which  will  allow  of  any  delay. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees,  should  be  again  looked  over,  and  all  superfluous  wood  taken  ofl' 
thetrffit  win  also  require  its  fljial  thinning  as  soon  as  the  stmiingis  over.  See;p.  96, 481,  and  3iS>. 

/*!<7S  out  of  doors  will  now  begin  to  ripen,  for  the  general  treatment,  see  p.  71,  95,  386. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  should  be  matted  in  dry  weather  to  preserve  tliem  to  a  late  time 
in  the  year. 

Strawberry  beds  in  late  situations  now  iu  bearing,  may  be  OQcasionally  watered  if  the  wea- 
ther proves  dry.  This  is  also  a  good  time  to  make  new  beds,  p.  95,  and  329.  Those  in  pots 
intended  for  forcing  should  be  constantly  stripped  of  their  runners,  page  395. 

Budding  may  yet  be  performed  if  the  bark  rises;\yell. 

Vines  in  Pots,  p.  6,  185,  490,  536.  On  the  rafters,  in  frames,  or  out  of  doors  p.  73, 193,  309' 
337,  and  339. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  ra.\sed  from  cuttings  should  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  they  will 
bear  abundantly  from  the  beginning  of  September. 

Pitie  Stoves  for  the  regulation  of  their  beat  p.  374. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Cornofions  will  now  be  in  full  flower.  All  layers  that  have  struck  root  shoidd  be  potted.  See 
page  199  to  202. 

Erica  Cuttings  may  still  be  put  in,  see  p.  96,  and  44-5. 

Mignonette  should  now  be  sown  in  pots  to  stand  the  winter  in  frames,     See  p.  96. 

Dahlias  cuttings  may  still  be  put  in.    P    145,  and  494. 

French  and  English  Roses,  may  be  budded  still.     P,  186,  245,  and  249. 

Pink  pippings  may  be  yet  put  in  with  success,  if  sufficient  are  not  propogated. 

Violets  may  still  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots. 

Bud  Lemon  and  Orange  Stocks,  if  the  bark  will  rise  full. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemonies  out  of  flower  should  be  taken  up.  P.  166;  those  planted  la^t 
month  will,  if  taken  care  of,  flower  by  the  middle  of  September. 

Rose  Acacia. — The  shoots  may  still  be  shortened  early  in  the  month,  and  they  will  push 
anew  and  produce  abundance  of  flowers  in  autumn. 

Propagate  Pelargoniums  by  cuttings.     P.  102,  and  517. 

Azaleas  may  yet  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  planted  out  iu  July  will  require  earthing  ;  also  plant  out  more  for  spring  use,  pagos 
96,  289, 290,  and  433. 

Turnips  sown  in  the  first  week  come  in  October,  also  sow  twice  more  in  the  month  to  suc- 
ceed them. 

Sow  Radishes  three  times  in  the  month. 

Sorv  Lettuce  the  first  and  third  weeks,  to  come  in  from  October ;  also  plant  out  from  the 
seedling  beds  such  plants  as  are  of  sufficient  size. 

Carrots  sown  by  the  middle  of  the  month  will  be  fit  for  table  in  the  spring. 

Plant  out  Endive  for  a  full  crop,  and  sow  more  seeds  to  come  into  use  early  in  the  spring. 

Stratsburg  Onions  now  sown  will  come  into  use  from  November.  About  the  middle  of  th« 
inonth  sow  a  crop  of  Welsh  for  winter  use. 

Winter  Spinach  should  be  sown  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Cabbage  seed  sown  the  first  week  will  come  in,  for  coleworts  in  winter  and  spring.  About 
the  middle  sow  Battersea.  &c.  for  planting  out  in  the  spring.  Also  finish  planting  Savoys, 
Brocoli  &c. 

■Vauliflowers  now  planted  out  will  be  in  use  from  October ;  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
the, mouth,  sow  niore  seed  to  stand  the  winter  in  frames, , 

Shallots  and  Garlic  should  be  taken  up  iu  dry  weather  as  soon  as  tli.-  (..^s  il(r'i\. 

Herbs  fit  for  cutting  must  be  gathered  in  fine  weather:' '       '  -*^' 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  I.— ON  TRAINING  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 


BY  HENRY  DYSON. 


Sub-Gardener  at  Womersley  Park,  near  Ponttfract. 

For  several  months  past  I  have  fostered  the  intention  of  laying  be- 
fore your  readers  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  training  peach  and  nec- 
tarine trees,  which  intention  has,  in  a  great  measure  been  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  ample  and  able  disquisitions  on  the  same  subject, 
which  have  already  appeared  in  the  preceding  numbers  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Register,  from  the  respective  pens  of  Messrs.  HaiTison  and 
Mearns.  The  elaborate  remarks  of  these  gentlemen  I  have  perused 
with  pleasure  and  instruction.  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  add 
any  observations  of  my  own,  had  I  not  been  impressed  with  the  posi- 
tive conviction  that  Mr.  Harrison  was  labouring  under  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature,  utility  and  beauty  of  Mr.  Seymour's  system  of 
training  ;  such  being  the  precise  state  of  the  case  according  to  my 
comprehension,  it  is  my  intention  to  give  a  brief,  and  simple  state- 
ment of  the  routine  treatment  of  such  trees,  as  practised  at  this 
place. 
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Fi2;nre  109  is  the  representation  of  a  tree  establisbctl  on  Mr. 
Seymour's  system,  having  made  its  first  year's  wood ;  the  main  bran- 
ches being  trained  slightly  converging  upwards  (as  a)  to  form  the 
rudiments  of  the   future  tree,  the  centre  stem  being  cut  down  to  five 

eyes. 

Figure  1 10  represents  the  same  tree  after  it  has  made  the  second 
years'  wood,  and  is  trained  in  for  the  next  season. 
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Figure  1 1 1  exhibits  its  appearance  after  the  third  season,  with  the 
lateral  shoots  trained  in,  over  the  main  branches,  as  bearing  wood  for 
the  forthcoming  season,  (b.  b.)  the  main  branches  are  always  trained 
at  full  length,  and,  when  the  tree  approaches  to  maturity,  covers  an 
expanse  of  wall  to  the  extent  of  seventy-five  feet,  or  upwards. 


Ill 


In  the  Horticulhiral  Register  for  June  1832,  page  532,  Mr. 
Harrison  states  his  objections  to  Mr.  Seymour's  system  to  be  first, 
"  that  the  origin  of  each  successive  shoot,  from  the  same  source,  is 
each  year  farther  from  its  mother  branch,  and  not  only  does  this  be- 
come naked,  but  the  primary  part  of  the  shoot  forms  a  rugged  pro- 
tuberance similar  to  the  spur  of  a  pear  tree,  and  each  successive 
year  it  becomes  lengthened,  as  the  origin  of  a  suitable  new  shoot 
from  last  year's  wood  is  produced  more  distant  from  the  mother 
branch. " 
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Now  to  this  objection  urged  bj'  Mr.  Harrison  against  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's system,  I  must  beg  leave  to  tender  my  unqualified  dissent, 
for  the  origin  of  each  successive  shoot,  after  the  first  season  of  train- 
ing in  the  lateral  shoots,  is  most  certainly  not  farther  removed  from 
the  parent  stem,  which  position  is  also  admitted  by  Mr.  Harrison  in 
tlie  very  next  sentence  to  that  I  have  quoted.*  But  he  states  in  addi- 
tion, "  that  such  shoot  is  uniformly  much  weaker,  than  one  arising 
from  last  year's  wood."  That  it  is  weaker,  I  most  willingly  admit, 
but  in  young  trees  (which  I  presume  Mr.  Harrison's  friends  must 
have  been)  the  failure  of  fruit  most  commonly  results,  from  an  over- 
luxuriance  in  the  young  wood,  and  this  is  an  axiom  which  will  be 
generally,  if  not  vmiversall}^  allowed  by  practical  gardeners,  and  such 
truism  being  admitted,  it  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  weakness 
(in  this  case  at  least)  is  strength,  inasmuch  as  the  production  of  fruit 
is  the  desideratum.  With  regard  to  "  the  rugged  protuberance  simi- 
lar to  the  spur  of  a  pear  tree,"  I  beg  to  declare  most  unequivocally, 
that  under  Mr.  Seymour's  system,  with  piojjer  management  and  at- 
tention, no  such  unsightly  ajipearances  can  exist  or  occur ,f  and  if  the 
statement  of  a  youth  be  not  sufiiciently  conclusive,  I  invite  all  unbe- 
lievers to  a  personal  inspection,  when  I  will  engage  to  convince  them, 
be  they  ever  so  obstinate,  by  actual  demonstration. 

Mr.  Harrison  next  observes  "that  when  a  shoot  [b.  b.]  (that  is  a 
lateral  shoot)  dies  from  casualities,  a  substitute  cannot  readily  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  he  has  seen  three  or  four  such  shoots  perish  succes- 
sively on  the  same  branch,  and  thus  there  was  a  yard  or  two  of  branch 
without  a  single  lateral  shoot  upon  it,  and  that  instances  of  this. kind 
are  not  solitary." 

My  experience  has  revealed  to  me  notliing  of  the  kind  complained 
of,  and  although  I  have  witnessed  the  system  of  Mr.  Seymour  in 
practical  operation,  on  an  extensive  scale  in  several  gardens,  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  one  solitary  instance  of  dead  wood  occurring  in 
any  material  degree.  I  do,  therefore,  conclude  that  Mr.  Harrison's 
friend  first  attempted  the  adoption  of  a  system,  subsequently  gave  it 
up,  and  afterwards  imjustly  condemned  it  as  worthless,  never  having 
comprehended  its  merits,  its  efficacy,  or  its  beauty. 

*  When  the  shoots  has  its  rise  from  cue  of  the  previous  years'  growth,  it  must 
of  necessity  (as  we  before  stated  in  page  532,)  be  produced  more  distant  from  the 
origin  of  the  lateral  branch,  than  its  parent.  If  the  shoot  is  produced  from  the 
protuberance  and  not  upon  a  last  year's  shoot,  we  before  remarked,  it  would  not 
be  liable  to  the  objection. — J.  H. 

f  Mr.  Seymour's  Trees  liave  them. — J.  H. 
4  f3 
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./■^^J\  the  PjUtumifi,  or  m  the  wjnter, season^  we  pl-oceed  to  cutr  away  all 
wood  wliich  has  produced  fruit,  together  with  all  that  was  intended  to 
p^'pduce  fruit,  and  train  down  the  young  lateral  shoot  to  take  its  place 
^(^^  production  the  next  forthcoming  season,  cut  to  the  length  of  from 
.twelve  to  twenty  inches,  according  to  the  distari&e  of  the  next  lateral 
shoot  on  the  main  bi'anch.  ,, 

g|  JElarly  4|i  the  year  we  jnake  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap,  to  which 
^jy,^  add  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  propel  it 
^ppn  the  trees  with  the  force  of  the  garden  engine,  the.  tenacious  qua- 
il Jj^.^af, the  soap  causing  the  sulphur  to  adhere  to  the  branches,  and 
t,o  th^.  wallj  in  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy  any  insects  that  may 
then  be  lodged  there,  together  with  their  ovaria,  which  dressing  is 
repeated  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom.        .  '    i    r  ■, 

f  „,  When  the  fruit  is  set  the  trees  are  wetl.enffn:iect  or' syringed,  both 
[jin^^lpYeys^  |ai^  tra:^sve^^     directions,  with  a  strong  decoction  of  to- 
bacco.    When  the  trees  become  well  covered  with  leaves  we  syringe 
them  thoroughly  with  pure  water,  and  while  wet  dust  them  with  sul- 
phur by  means  of  a  puffer ;  an  instrument  well  adapted  for  the  piu*- 
pose,  e^iielling  the  fine  particles  of  sulphur  through  a  minute  wire 
sieve  at  one  end  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  similar  to  the  common 
bellows  propelling  the  atmospheric  air,  and  which  completely  destroys 
the  red  spider,  and  prevents  the  mildew,  if  tlie  trees^  as  is  commonly 
j;tfi^;:c^se,^re  iiifested  thexemth::^!^"^';^;!^ ^^^^'"^^  ""'  ;^^^"''<^ 
It  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  atsotutely  hecessafy  fo  jiroi^cf'tne 
trees  during  the  entire  blooming  season,  throughout  every  night  by 
woollen  netting  or  by  canvass,  and  also  every  day  when  the  weather 
is  frosty,  cold  and  wet,  or  otherwise  unpropitious  to  the  tender  bloom. 
We  have  strong  hoops  driven  into  the  upjjer  part  of  our  walls  at  pro- 
per distances,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  pole  by  a  strong  staple, 
the   other  end  being  fastened  in  the  soil,  and  over  which  is  secured 
the  netting  or  canvass,  and,  when  once  fixed,  the  walls  are  protected 
fi'om  inclement  weather,  or  readily  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
In  the  summer  management  we  take  care  to  select  that  yomig  shoot 
which  is  nearest  to  the  mother  l)ranch,  and  which  generally  proceeds 
J,  jfrom  about  the  base  of  what  Mr.  Harrison  calls  the  "unsightly  spur," 
f„jPid  such  being  the  case  the  identical  spur  complained  of,  (or  the  em- 
..,,|^ryo  thereof,  which  would  eventually  form  a  spur  if  permitted  so  to 
^jjf^o)  is  cut  away  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  together  with  the  lateral 
3j[|hat  has  produced  fruit ;  having  selected  the  young  shoot  it  is  neces- 
.,^g^p,ry,  before  midsummer,  to  tie  it  down  in  its  proper  place,  being  ra- 
,iit|}er  abo\e  and  parallel  with,  the  fruit-bearing  branch  of  the  present 
season  ;  whicli  is  subsequently  secured  by  a  hail  and  slired,  as  a  tern- 
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jiorary  precaution  against  the  effect  of  boisterous  winds.  During 
the  summer  months  at  repeated  intervals,  we  proceed  to  reinove  every 
superfluous  hranch,  or  shoot  which  may  have  pushed  frolii  uriS^^'- 
neatli,  or  in  front  of  the  main  branches  of  the  tree ;  cither  by' piii'ch- 
ing  off"  or  disbudding,  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require.'  '  On 
these  occasions  every  super-a'buridanV 'and  deformed  frtiit,'dr'i^ti'\^  ftlat 
are  sickly  in  appearance  are  severally  removed.  '  "  "'  '  '"■*  '^^'*''' 

^:    B}^  adopting  this  system,    and  carefully  attending  to 'thd^^tilple 
rules  enumerated,  notwithstanding  the  variable  climate  of  the  north 
.of  England,  I  will  venture  to  prognosticate  that  any  gardener  may 
,  safely  calculate  on  the  certain  assurance  of  a  plentiful  croj)  of  pea<i}i- 
es  and  nectarines,  and  those  also  of  a  superior  size  aiid  quality,  "io 
any  that  can  be  produced  on  the  old  fan  system.         " '"  " '     "    ''  " 
r^^(^  behold  these  trees  in  spring,  when  ihe  leaves  .are 'm  embryo, 
not  a  nail  or  shred  visible,  every  branch  occupying  its  appointed 
place  with  mathematical  precision,  and  every  lateral  shoot  adorned 
rvvith  its  beautiful  crimson  blossoms  ;  the  effect  is  magical !  and  if  less 
enchanting,  it  is  not  a  less  glorious  sight  to  behold  them  in  Septem- 
^^  ber,    when  every  part  of  a  tree  from  its  centre  tq  its  extremities  is 
universally  studded  with  delicious  fruit,  alike  desirable  to  "(he  pJiMe 

''       1   .1  •    •  ill.;'    T[!0  ui  ')7')rJ 

and  the  visionary  organs. 

rJn  conclusion,    I  beg  to  aver,    that  Mr.  Seymour's  systelii'  is  so 

simple,  so  perfect,   so  abundantly  fructiferous,  and  so  bewitchin'g'  to 

the  eye  at  all  seasons ;  that  it  only  need  be  seen  and  understood,  to 

^!rel^#%  ^^«P^^  throughout^ Great  ^"S^^  Wu^^ 

mi.M  :  ,T  -iiU  01  eiroiuqo-iqau  oer-wisriJo  lo  ,J9W  hiia  bloo  cfiscil  ei 

-oiq  Jb  bIIbw  luolo  Jijsq  isqqu  ydt  oJrri  na-mh  aqoorf  §no7J8  9vjsd  sW 
,9lqBjg  §no«8  fi  ^d  sloq  &  iwrioBm  «f  noiA^t  to  A'j&o  oJ  .gaonBjgih  laq 
hsii\o^?.  BiiWnbt  1970  has,  Jios  &Hi  ni  hsneigfil  gnisd  has  'xerijo  erfi 
f)9lo9Joiq  97JB  glliiw  9xfj  .baxFtARTICW  Mm  ,8ae7n£0  to  §niM9n  9ili 
.niJ8  9dj}o9on9nftiii  offt  nt '"I-'  ,'/ ,    I'^  .,    r        f         .  '     • 

joaaj&fA/ayA?!^T]A9^S  TO  ,:^E  ;>ERivj5D  from  the  formation  of 

ab9eoo.q  ^^\\^.^^^mmm.^mk^^hy^s^a  8x  riaxdv; 

There  wul  be  few  who  do  not  approve  ol  your  recommendation,  for 

forming  an  Arboricultural  Society,  in  England,  or  of  your  suggestion 

r    for  training  young  men  as  foresters,  by  giving  them  practical  ibc- 

tures  upon  the  management  of  trees.     But  not  to  enter  upon  this 

subject,  the  object  of  this  letter  is,  to  press  upon  your  notice,    the 

propriety  of  recommending  the  fonnation  of  an  institution,    where 

young  gardeuei's  might  be  examined,  and  diplomas  be  gi\'en  them, 
•  m4fiJ»g'.H4(iI^  Jxfji  tihff  fi  yd  b3iij>'j«  /Ufi9j»p9«au«  >>i  lio'iAii  ^no8fi9' 
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in  a  manner  similar  to  what  you  have  recommended  to  he  done,  in 
the  case  of  those  _Youug  men  who  might  study  the  principles  of  Ar- 
horiculturc.  Although  a  mismanaged  garden  is  an  evil  easier  recti- 
fied than  woods,  which  have  heen  neglected,  or  ill  taken  care  of,  yet 
when  we  compare  the  sciences  together,  and  see  how  much  more  at- 
tention and  watchfulness  are  required  in  the  one  than  in  the  other, 
surely  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  would  be  so  advantageous  to 
foresting,  by  placing  the  axe  or  the  pruning  hook  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  capable  of  using  them  aright,  must  likewise  be  bene- 
ficial to  gardening,  as  it  would  remove  carelessness  and  inattention, 
prove  a  stimulus  to  application,  and  foster  those  abilities  which  at 
present  are  often  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed  and  neglected.  Some 
institution  of  this  nature  is  daily  becoming  more  imjserative,  not  only 
for  the  advantage  of  those,  who,  by  jjersevering  study,  have  made 
some  proficiency  in  knowledge,  but  also  for  elucidating  the  art  of 
Horticulture,  and  enabling  it  to  maintain  an  equality  at  least,  with 
those  arts  and  sciences  which  we  see  making  such  rapid  strides  to- 
wards perfection. 

Far  from  depreciating  the  extent  of  the  general  knowledge,  which 
gardeners  have  betn  allowed  to  possess  in  times  that  are  past,  it  will 
require  but  little  observation  and  acquaintance  with  mankind  to  per- 
ceive, that  now,  instead  of  being  superior  in  their  mental  acquire- 
ments, it  is  to  be  feared,  they  are  falling  behind  the  generality  of 
tradesmen  and  mechanics.  Formerly,  the  working-classes  of  society 
were  contented,  if  by  attending  to  the  instruction  given  them,  they 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  their  profession,  by  following  in  the  same 
routine  tract  in  which  thousands  had  travelled  before  them ;  but  now 
a  spirit  of  enquiry  having  been  produced,  knowledge  is  taking  the 
place  of  ignorance,  and  men,  exerting  those  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing which  formerly  had  remained  unexercised,  have  seen  the  pro- 
priety of  examining  for  themselves,  distrusting  what  appeared  to  have 
no  other  authority  than  custom,  antiquity,  or  the  sanction  of  some 
gi'eat  name,  and  founding  their  opinions  upon  the  broad  basis  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy.  What  has  been 
the  result .''  The  knov/ledge  of  those  sciences,  which  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  philosopher,  and  which  their  less  learned  brethren 
considered  to  be  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  as  to  be  entirely 
beyond  their  reach ;  have  now  become  the  study  of  the  labouring 
mechanic,  who,  combining  the  understanding  of  the  first  principles 
upon  which  the  operations  of  his  art  are  founded,  with  daily  practice 
in  it,  has  been  enabled  to  shed  a  light  over  many  things  formerly 
dark  and  obscure,  and  even  been  the  author  of  researches  which  had 
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escaped  the  penetration  of  the  more  learned  but  less  practical  inves- 
tigator. Thus  from  men  being  led  to  study  first  principles,  a  new 
era  has  been  produced  in  the  annals  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to 
the  same  source,  we  must  trace  the  present  advanced,  but  (in  com- 
parison with  many  other  arts)  still  very  imperfect  state  of  gardening. 
This  imperfect  state  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  who  reflects 
upon  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  prevail  on  almost  every  subject 
connected  with  it,  and  the  reason  of  this  requires  but  little  discrimi- 
nation to  perceive.  In  many  of  the  other  arts,  we  see  the  workmen 
adding  their  own  ingenuity,  and  acquaintance  with  the  princijiles  of 
their  profession,  to  the  researches  of  the  philosopher ;  but  in  garden- 
ing we  observe  the  generality  of  young  men,  contenting  themselves 
with  the  ability  of  using  the  various  tools  which  are  put  into  their 
hands,  and  acquiring  a  few  practical  rules  from  the  pages  of  Aber- 
combie ;  whilst  the  study  of  those  first  principles  upon  which  the 
success  or  failure  of  all  their  operations  depend,  are  left  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  philosophic  Amateur.  Not  only  is  there  a  careless- 
ness and  inattention  upon  this  subject,  amongst  the  great  body  of 
gardeners,  but  in  many  cases  prejudice  and  opposition.  I  recollect 
when  living  at  a  place  in  Scotland,  where  six  young  men  lodged  toge- 
ther, one  of  the  number  who  had  heard  some  lectures  on  chemistry 
gnd  other  sciences,  commenced  making  some  experiments,  for  the 
pmijose  of  improving  himself,  and  giving  us  a  taste  for  scientific 
pursuits  ;  but  instead  of  hailing  this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  knowledge,  we  considered  that  such  pursuits,  were 
not  necessary  to  the  practical  gardener,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
young  man  to  make  that  attainment  in  them,  which  could  enable 
him  to  understand  the  principles  of  his  profession,  and  some  turned 
the  idea  altogether  into  ridicule,  and  considered  such  pursuits  to  be 
more  productive  of  evil  than  good.  From  the  number  of  young 
men  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted,  I  can  safely  say,  that  this 
is  far  from  being  a  solitary  case ;  for  however,  the  knowledge  of  gar- 
deners has  lately  been  so  much  spoken  about,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  that  they  who  are  paying  attention  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  the 
first  principles  of  their  profession,  form  exception  from  the  general 
body,  and  consequently  cannot  be  brought  forward  as  instances  upon 
which  to  found  a  general  inference. 

Now  since  one  of  the  principal  objects  you  profess  to  have  in  view, 
is  to  advance  the  art  of  gardening  by  imparting  knowledge  to  the 
practicers  of  it,  it  becomes  of  great  importance  that  errors  and  mis- 
conceptions be  removed,  that  men  be  convinced  that  their  mental  fa- 
culties are  unlimited,  and  not  merely  able  to  comprehend  this  thing. 
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or  that  thing ;  that  to  possess  knowledge  of  whatever  nature,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  the  tlesire  to  do'sd,  oinited  with  industry  and 
application,  and  then  point  to  some  object  for  the  attainment  of  which 
their  efforts  ought  to  be'  directed.     It  is  this  which  has  improved  the 
mechanic.     From  having  an  opportuuity  of  attending  lectures  upon 
the  several  sciences,  and  obtaining  the  privileges  of  an  extending 
library,   anew  impulse  has  been ''giVeri' tO'  his  actions,  "he "Sees ifc 
pleasures  and  the  advantages  of  knowledge ;  and  when  he  beholds 
one  of  his  companions,  with  no  better  opportunity  for  his  improve- 
ment than  himself,  receiving  a  prize  for  some  useful  invention,  or  an 
^Sisay  or  some  subject  connected  with  natural  or  experimental  philo- 
sophy, he  feels  his  mind  glowing  with  the  desire  of  reaching  the 
same  attainments,  and  resolves  that  he  perseveringly  will  continue 
h|fe  exertions,    until  at  least  he  equal  if  not  excel,  the  individual 
v\|lom  he  bow  considers  so  much  his  superior.     Let  similar  induce- 
raents  to  mental  improvement  be  held  up  to  gardeners.    Form  socie- 
ties where  their  abilities  may  be  tried,  and  diplomas  awarded  to  them 
according  to  their  meritj    give  out  prize-essays,   the  rewards  for 
\Yhich  however  small,  their  intrinsic  worth ,  may  possess  a  value  on 
account  of  the  honour  which  they  confer,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation 
being  aroused,  we  may  expect  the  beneficial  effects  to  follow.     Then, 
instead  of  wasting  their  spare  hours,  if  not  in  unbecoming,  at  least  in 
trifling  pursuits,  we  shall  see  young  gardeners  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  studies,  which  will  give  them  a  scientific  knowledge  of  their 
profession,  and  make  them  more  useful  members  of  society,  and  then 
the  art  of  gardening  being  reduced  to  its  first  principles,  and  divest- 
~^l^  of  much  of  its  obscurity,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  suit  our  opera- 
X'^^ons  to  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  placed,  and  not  so  of- 
''^''tfen  witness  the  failure  of  plans  which  had  been  recommended  by, 
*^' ([and  even  answered  well  with)  others  Tvhere  soil,  situation,  and  cli- 
liiate  were  different.     Miich  has  been  done  to  encourage  the  growth 
^-^'6f  good  vegetables  and  fruits,  by  Horticultural  societies,  but  nothing 
'^*^bas  been  attempted  by  them  to  encourage  mental  cultivation  amongst 
«'''[j^'oung  gardeners,  upon  whose  abilities  the  future  state  of  our  art 
""  ^'afeptods.     I  am  far  from  being  so  vain  as  to  suppose  that  any  sug- 
^*I^estion  of  mine  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  but,  con- 
^'*^nced  of  its  importance,    I  lay  it  before  your  attention,  hoping  it 
^"Vill  receive  the  notice  of  some  of  your  correspondents!^  who  will  be 
''V%rtt€?r*^eittalified  to  do  the  subject  justice.  Hi   no  -(^-aij-j  qj  ^guunur 
Jenifigs  bsojsf I !  :;  o,i  wJl  moil  :j'i  baiixGo  aiijagaRTF. 

«^Bw-jSM^>«jfei»'«j  Mne'\aihr^f^.vA3  Yi  ^  n392  doina  od  tofi  fliv/  Jk//  arft 

Tt»irf!/ii!    '111'.    r-'^l(.    ,<ihn.'    fr<,  tK-r    hrifi    -JFr  w   ofiT    r^^Flin.    Jftrtr   ',e^     /urrr  -rqrlt 
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^(iiriJon  ,3ijjji,;i  lyvraituivf  ,.  ^ggoq  oJ  Jfidj  ; guifijjjc.nl  jo 

boB  ^-iJajjbnr  rfjrw  bsJiiiuARTICLE  III,  g^fj  j^jifj  ^tBg89o«)n  ai  sTora 
rfaidw  'io  JaoraaisJjB  arfj  t  tnioq nodi  boE  ^uohfioilaqfi 

»j(AtevAi^i:^PP^fSffw<¥  ERECTING  A  RaH-WAmB^^^'ftg^j^f 
noq«  esiuio^<§timmW  ^  VINERY.-By  J.  Wali,ro|,.  ^-^^^^^ 
gaibn'Krxs  ne  lo  esgalivh-  ^-rgg  srf^ 

3%[Bo9|)pifr£t^^i3b#iSfP'V/9"t  to  lay  before  yom-  readers  is  so.^sij^|»lp 
that  when  the  pipes  are  obtained,  any  person  may  without  difficulty 
fix  them.  The  boiler  (a)  is  thrt^,,|e^Jt,  l^j^  two  feet  six  inches  wide, 
and   two   feet  six  inches  deep  ^j,j.j„  jg  „jj|^|g        112 

down   the  sides.     The   fire   i^fjjw  bsJoaimoa  J39(,dxj8  smoe  7o 
made  in   the   middle  (b)  and,  ^^-^^i^  |,niia  af  j  ^[^-^  g^ 
leaves  but  six  inches  depth  of^sjj  ^avroaai  brts  .p^mmahy 
water  over  it;  the  water  coming,,  p^  ^^  ^ 
down   each  side  of  the  body  ofaf  [[outti 
fire,  and  the  flames  also  spread-risfj  ad 
ing  around  the    outside   (c  c)  ,iij  3^  yj, 
soon  causes  the  water  to  boil  ;r^ 
the  fire-place  one  foot  six  in- 
ches wide,  and  three  feet  long  ; 
and  from  the  great  body  of  fire 
it  will  contain,  the  boiler  is  ca- 
pable of  answering  the  purposes 
of  several  houses ;  and  the  fire  when  once  got  into  full  action  consumes 
u  comparatively  httle  fuel.     On  the  top  of  the  boiler  is  fixed  a  box 
-i{d)  from  which  issues  as  many  pipes  as  there  are  houses  to  be  heated, 
jEallowing  one  pipe  to  each  house.     Each  of  these  pipes  has  a  stop- 
''cock  at  its  base  (e)  to  turn  the  water,  and  heat  on  or  take  it  oflJ'ajiy 
house  required.     A  similar  box  is  fixed  at   (f)  for  the  return  pipes, 
and  on  the  top  of  it  is  fixed  a  feeding  pipe  (g)   to  allow  the  air  to 
escape  from  the  circulating  pipes,  and  also  to  supply  the  boiler  with 
giiwater ;  the  size  of  the  feeding  pipe  must  be  regulated  by  the  quantity 
Jgjqf  water  the  boiler  and  pipes  hold ;  every  twenty  gallons,  when  hot, 
Jixbecomes  twenty -one  by  expansion,  for  every  twenty  gallons  therefore, 
-githe  boiler  and  pipes  hold,  one  gallon  must  be  allowed  for  the  feeder  : 
-iiffor  instance  if  the  boiler  and  pipes  hold  160  gallons,  the  feeding  pipe 
ii  ^ust  hold  eight  to  allow  for  expansion.     Thei'e  are  two  small  pipes 
3d  (fig.  113,  h  h)   of  half  an  inch  bore  placed  upon  the  top  pipes  at  the 
turning,  to  carry  ofl'  the  air,  that  the   water  may  circulate,  freely. 
'^  These  are  carried  up  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  if  placed  against 
the  wall,  will  not  be  much  seen  ;  if  the  pipes  have  to  pass,  a  door- way, 
they  may  be  sunk  under  the  walk  and  raised  again  after  the  manner 
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of  a  flue,  but  previous  to  sinking  them  a  small  jjipe  similar  to  (li  h) 
must  be  fixed  to  cany  off  the  air  or  they  will  not  work  well  off  from 
the  boiler  and  pipes  when  required. 

The  boiler  is  a  close  one  and  should  be  well  made,  and  put  together 
with  fire  cement,  nuts  and  bolts ;  it  will  cost  about  twenty  shillings 
per  cwt.  113 


If  the  boiler  is  only  intended  to  heat  one  house,  the  boxes  will 
not  be  wanted,  as  a  pipe  will  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and 
the  return  one  at  (f )  :  exclusive  of  the  boxes  and  cocks,  the  expense 
of  heating  a  house  thirty  feet  long  will  amount  to  : 

£,    .V.    d. 

For  Boiler  5  cwt.  at  20s.  per  cwt 5     0     0 

Piping  and  Elbows 11     4     0 

Nuts  and  Bolts  301b.  at  5d 0  12     6 

Canvass,  red  and  white  lead,  &c 0  12     6 


£17  9  0 
If  more  houses  than  one  to  be  heated  the 

additional  expenses  of  the  boxes 3  0  0 

Stop-cocks  for  each 0  7  6 
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The  pipes  may  be  had  of  Messrs,  John  Davies,  &  Sons,  or  at  the 
Birmingham  coal  company's  foundries,  Tipton,  Staffordshire.  All 
the  difficulty  lays  in  sending  a  correct  statement  of  the  length  of  the 
elbows,  and  the  proper  quantity  of  six  feet  and  nine  feet  pipe  wanted. 
You  may  then  put  them  together  yourselves,  allowing  a  fall  of  half 
an  inch  in  every  nine  feet  of  pipe,  each  pipe  to  be  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter inside,  and  to  be  fastened  at  each  joint  by  four  nuts  and  bolts. 
A  nine  feet  pipe  of  four  inches  bore,  thickness  of  metal  f,  weight 
1  cwt.  1  qr.  101b.  at  10s.  per  cwt.  .Elbows  12s.  per  cwt.  Boiler  as 
stated  before ;  nuts  and  bolts,  4  to  the  pound,  at  5d.  Red  and  white 
lead,  canvass,  labour,  &c.  to  each  joint  7d.  The  plan  of  the  boiler 
will  answer  for  any  number  of  houses,  if  it  and  the  fire  place  be 
made  wider  and  longer,  according  to  the  power  required.  If  I  have 
not  intruded  too  for,  I  shall  most  likely  trouble  you  again  with  the 
expenses  of  building  pits  and  houses.  James  Waldron. 

*  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  promised  favours  of  our  correspondents. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

CULTIVATION  OF  ANNUALS,  BY  CUTTINGS, 

BY   THE    AUTHOR    OF    THE    DOMESTIC    GARDENER'S    MANUAL. C.  M.  H.  S. 

In  the  fourth  article  of  your  ninth  number,  that  for  March,  page 
397 ;  I  gave  a  description  of  an  experiment  upon  the  propagation  of 
the  balsam,  (Impdtiens  balsdmina)  by  cuttings,  &c.  in  the  au- 
tumn. I  have  subsequently  found  that  by  a  similar  mode  of  opera- 
tion, the  plant  can  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  in  the 
spring.  From  various,  though  not  accurately  noted  trials,  I  am  sa- 
tisfied, that  many  of  the  best  annuals  which  are  universally  raised 
from  seeds  only,  can  successfully  be  cultivated  by  cuttings.  A  dou- 
ble advantage  must  result  from  this  mode  of  cultivation ;  for,  first 
the  trouble  and  risk  attendant  on  the  progress  of  the  young  seedlings 
during  the  dark  and  humid  autumnal  and  winter  months,  will  be  ob- 
viated; and  secondly,  the  periods  of  flowering  will  be  altered  and 
g-reatly  extended.  One  recent  instance,  I  can  point  out  with  suffi- 
cient accurac}'.  Referring  to  my  diary,  I  find,  under  the  date  Sep- 
tember 21st,  1831,  that  four  cuttings  of  Coreopsis  Tinctorid  were 
taken  off  from  an  old  plant,  at  the  axilljeof  the  leaves  (i.  e.  the  points 
where  the  leaf-stalks  emerge  from  the  stems  ;)  and  placed  in  pots,  in 
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a  soil  composeJ  of  light  loain  and  leal- mould  :  each  catting  might, l^je 
aljout  three  inches  long.  The  pots  were  plunged  in  the  earth  o^,]!^ 
melonry,  and  covered  with  a  small  bell-glass.  ,,.  ,,;„f,in^,,j;u  n-A^un^ 
I  could  not  pay  the  plants  that  attention  which  thi?^  Tea(%<jc?<jui- 
red,  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  that  was  made  in  the  pit,;  aiid 
by  wliich  many  of  its  vegetable  tenants  were  gi'eatly  injured.,  J 
however  succeeded  well  with  one  of  the  cuttings,  and  this  was  finally 
placed  in  a  small  pine  stove,  during  the  winter.  Here,  the  tempera- 
thre  was  never  very  high,  because  my  object  was  not  to  force  any 
plant  to  grow  during  the  dark  months;  and  therefore,  as  the  climate 
very  frequently  did  not  exceed  from  forty- five  to  fifty  degrees  during 
many  of  the  winter  nights,  I  am  confident  that  a  good  dry  green- 
house, or  even  a  sitting-room,  would  have  afforded  sufficient  protec- 
tion. 

The  plant  was  kept  iii:  the  stove  till  it  attained  the  height  of  about 
three  feet :  it  had  one  simple  and  erect  stem,  and  was  in  strong  and 
rigorous  health.  In  May,  it  disclosed  the  first  flower-bud  at  the 
summit,  and  then  the  plant  which  had  been  kept  in  a  pot  of  the  for- 
ty-eight size,  was  removed  to  a  thirty-two.  I  at  that  period  took 
it  from  the  stove,  and  placed  it  in  the  dwelling-house,  in  a  window 
\yith  9,  south-east  asi)ect ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterward,s  removed  it 
_  fcom  the  pot,  and  planted  in  a  flower-border.  ; 

if.  By  so  doing  I  acted  prematurely,  for  not  only  wasi  the  plaiit  e^jpp^ 
sed  to  frosty  nights,  but  it  suffered  severe  assaults  from  violent  winds, 
by  one  of  which  the  summit  was  broken  off;  and  I  thus  lost  n>y 
first  blossom-buds.     The  plant  however  did  not  suffer  materially,  for 
it  thi'ew  out  six  or  seven  fine  lateral  shoots,  and  now  stands  four  feet 
rhigh,  with  a  branchy  head,  covered  with  its  beautiful  orange- coloured 
blossoms.     The  larj,cr  flowers  are  of  the  diameter  of  a  cro\\  n-piece, 
the  smaller  ai'e  as  large  as  half-a-crown;  and  twenty  or  thirty  of  such 
flowers  on  a  plant  so  erect  and  well  balanced  as  mine  is,  form  a  beau- 
tiful, and  at  this  period  pf  the  summer,  a  rather  peculiar  object.,  ,  -j 
li  .,:  I  wish  to  call  the  reatler's  attention  to  one  fact  of  importance,  it  is 
fjj^ip,   the  Coreopsis  may  not  only  be  propagated  in  the  autmim  by 
nsQuttings,  but  it  will  endure  almost  any  variety  of  temperature,  after 
ii  feeing  once  fairly  established,  and  in  a  healthy  growing  condition. 
flB^fy  bouse  was  frequently  heated  by  the  sun  to  eighty-five,  ninety, 
and  one  hmidred  degrees,  (the  thermometer  suspended  in  the  shade) 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April ;  and  after  the  plant  was  re- 
moved into,  the  open  border,  the  external  temperatm*e  was  in  several 
^bji)nstances  below  thirty -five  degrees.  ^  ,  ^^^  ^^1  ,    ,  , 

-dJ>ji!rhe  fact,  that  vaiiaus?  annuals,  the  balsam,  coreopsj^^j.^d,p|;^e.rs. 
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nlay 'be  raised  from  cuttings,  is  doubtless  known  «o«>  to  many;  but 

the  constitutional  hardihood  by  which  some  can  support  > great aiid 

sudden  transitions,  may  not  be  so  generally  knownivu  >  btiE  ,vino{3ai 

Though  I  may  not  have  add;d  much  to  the  stock  of  scientific  in - 

fonnation,   by  this  communication,  T  hope  I  shall  be  fortunate  as  to 

Induce  many  pei»sons  to  proseciltfe  experiments  upon  subjects  which 

ma}'  afford  much  pleasure  and  rational  enjoyment;    and  perhaps, 

lead  to  discoveries  of  great  and  permanent  utilit}^ 

(iUv  -jjiiA  oi  jua  tau  Joyj^ilo  yra  sgjijsaad  , rigid  ■^isv  'fsvan  ^r  iaiB. 

''^iWi^^atii;  fK^TOlafad}  has  -gdmorn  -hsb  adi  gnrroh  vrorg  oi  iadq 

iahuli  easigab  yJlri  oJ  avil-Yrfdl  tao-i't  baaoxa  Jon  bib  T^Ijaaupsrrl  ^tav 

ri93i§  vtb  boog  a  mih  insbhnoo  mr,  I   ,sld-gia  laJniw   jrfj  lo  ^nmt 

oo.toiq  insiaiftii?.  h'lfn.j'ftf!  o-/^^^^^-grf^o-r-2nr]]i^  s  as-ret  -to  ,t)8iJorl 

.noh 

Mii  v.fio'n>.  in  f;jjw  |).(u.  ./a'),i>.'  io:vu>  has  alqnii?  ano  bfirf  Jr  :  J99i  99-rrfj 
uiJ  J/;  bud-i9woft  JKiiiTBrfjiAfe30fewi&t?fi)^t)rSM^I-  .HjIfiSrf  gootogiT 
lol  3i1j  to  Joq  B  ni  jqsji  aosd  bijrf  xfoidw  .tnjslq  edi  aadi  ba&  ^iimmus 

iooi  bohaq  isdi  Jjs  I  .o'^-2(f^}  a"  art^'vorast  3nw  ^asra  Jd^^-X* 
As  Floriculture  is  so  much  patronized  by  the  ladies,  I  feend  a  little 
communication,  which  I  hope  may  be  of  some  use  to  your  fair  read- 
ers in  particular  ;  the  method  is  not  new,  but  as  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered, that  the  tree  mignonette  is  a  different  species  from  the  com- 
mon, I  beg  to  say  it  is  not,  as  there  is  not  one  distinguishing  mark 
between  them;  all  that  i^iieeesskiyiiV-farming  the  tree  mignonette 
is,  that  there  should  be  about  ai'iKivd^bi^'isand  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
the  pots.  ■'  ^i^'^^'^f  -"^^'t  ■ 

''  In  the  month  of  March,  sow  a  few  seeds  of  the  Reseda  odorata  or 
common  mignonette,  in  pots  of  five  inches  width  by  seven  deep, 
filled  with  rich  sandy  loam ;  place  them  in  a  melon  or  cucumber 
frame  where  there  is  a  good  moist  heat ;  when  they  have  made  about 
four  leaves,  pull  out  all  but  one  sti'ong  plant  in  each  pot,  as  it  grows, 

''^pick  off  all  the  side  shoots,  leaving  the  leaf  at  the  bottom  of  each 

^'shbot  to  carry  nourishment  to  the  stem.     When  the  plant  is  drawn 

"up  by  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  to  the  height  of  about  eleven 
inches,  it  will  shew  its  blossom,  which  must  be  nipped  off:  leave  it 
about  a  week  longer  in  the  melon  frame,  taking  care  to  nip  off  all 

^  side  shoots,  then  remove  it  into  the  gi'een -house,  wliere  it  should 
have  less  water,  but  plenty  of  air;  let  it  be  carefully  tied  to  a  thin 

■''  slick  with  bass.  After  a  short  time  it  will  begiu  to  send  out  another 
shoot  from  near  tlie  top,  which  must  be  led  up  the  stick,  and  all  iside 
shoots  again  nipped  off,  but  the  bottom  leaves  again  left  to  strength- 
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en  the  stem ;  by  this  means  it  will  he  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
the  bloom  must  be  again  cut  off,  and  the  plant  kept  in  the  green- 
house ;  in  the  autumn  it  will  put  forth  plenty  of  shoots  from  the  top, 
and  make  a  handsome  bush,  and  will  come  into  flower  early  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  according  to  the  heat  in  which  it  may  have  been 
kept. 

By  this  means  I  am  enabled  to  gather  mignionette  for  bouquets 
all  the  spring,  and  the  same  plants  by  being  cut,  send  forth  fresh 
shoots  which  flower  all  the  summer.  I  hoj)e  I  have  not  been  tire- 
some in  my  directions,  as  my  object  is  to  be  so  clear,  that  I  may  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  any  gardener's  labourer. 

T.  J.  Knowlys. 

Heyahnm,  June  1832. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  VERBENA  MELINDRES,  &c. 


BY    WM.    THORN. 


I  HAVE  lately  received  a  packet  of  seeds  brought  by  a  friend  from 
China,  part  of  which,  I  now  beg  your  acceptance  of;  but  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  give  you  the  names,  as  they  are  all  written  in  the 
China  characters.  (They  arrived  quite  safe,  and  return  many  thanks 
to  our  correspondent.) 

In  reply  to  G.  L.  page  571, 1  had  a  very  fine  plant  of  the  Verbena 
Melindres  growing  in  the  open  border  last  summer,  which  was  co- 
vered with  a  hand-glass  through  the  winter;  it  is  now  very  healthy 
and  in  full  bloom  :  the  hand-glass  was  occasionally  taken  off  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  mild  weather,  and  it  had  no 
water  but  the  rain  which  soaked  to  it  from  the  outside  of  the  glass. 
I  was  not  so  successful  in  my  treatment  of  the  Maurandia  Barclay- 
ana  ;  about  the  end  of  November  last,  I  cut  down  a  very  luxuriant 
plant,  transplanted  it  from  the  border  to  a  large  pot,  and  kept  it  in 
doors  with  other  green-house  plants  through  the  winter ;  it  produced 
a  few  weak  shoots  in  the  spring,  is  now  in  a  very  sickly  state,  and  I 
think  will'  not  survive  long.  Had  it  remained  in  the  border,  and 
been  covered  with  a  glass,  it  might  now  have  been  a  healthy  plant. 

Wm.  Thorn. 

Gihione  House,  near  South  Molton,  Derail, 
June  nth,  1832. 


THE     HHODODE'nDRON    AUBO'rEUM  tib? 

ARTICLE  VII. 

TREATMENT    OF  THE  RHODODE'NDRON  ARBO'REUM. 


This  very  magnificent  sjjecies,  according  to  Sir  I.  E.  Smith,  in 
Exotic  Botany,  6,  "was  first  noticed  by  Captain  Hardwicke,  on  a 
torn-  to  Sireenagur,  in  1796,  growing  in  the  mountainous  tract,  called 
the  Sewallic  chain,  which  separates  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  between 
75  and  85  deg.  east  longitude,  from  the  Himmaleh  mountains.  It 
is  generally  found  in  elevated  situations,  in  forests  of  oak :  the  soil  a 
rich  black  vegetable  earth,  on  a  stoney  bed.  The  natives  use  the 
wood  for  making  the  stock  of  matchlocks,  or  common  musquets  of 
Hindostan.  The  stem  is  columnar,  twenty  feet  or  more  in  height, 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  From  its  natural  situa- 
tion, it  is  irrigated  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  above,  which  conti- 
nues to  take  place  most  part  of  the  season  of  flowering  and  making 
its  shoots,  it  will  therefore  be  readily  seen,  that  there  exists  a  neces- 
sity for  it  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  during  its  growing 
and  flowering  season :  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  win- 
ters generally,  although  some  plants  have  stood  out,  planted  in  an 
American  shrubbery,  throughout  the  whole  year  when  the  weather 
was  not  very  severe,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  it ;  they  cer- 
tainly are,  when  in  flower,  very  splendid  ornaments,  in  our  conserva- 
tories. They  grow  freely  in  sandy  peat,  and  strike  root  readily  by 
layers  of  the  young  wood,  they  are  sometimes  grafted  upon  the 
R.  ponticum,  but  never  make  such  handsome  tree-like  plants  as  when 
propagated  by  layers  or  seeds.  They  seldom  flower  until  they  are 
several  years  of  age,  and  are  then  rather  capricious  not  flowering 
every  year  in  succession,  although  receiving  precisely  the  same 
treatment.  Individuals,  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a 
conservatory  or  greenhouse,  may  keep  them  very  well  in  a  cold  pit 
or  frame  through  our  most  severe  winters.  They  will  come  beauti- 
fully into  flower  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  flowers  secrete 
such  a  quantity  of  honey,  that  when  they  are  shaken  it  falls  from 
them  like  large  drops  of  rain.  Mr.  Knight  thinks  a  spike  may  yield 
upwards  of  a  dessert-spoonful  at  a  time,  and  after  being  exhausted, 
a  fresh  supply  is  secreted.  It  is,  however,  considered  unwholesome, 
as  is  all  collected  from  the  other  species  of  Rhododendron,  and 
Azalea,  although  most  part  of  the  Ericeae  produce  honey  free  from 
any  deliterious  qualities.  A.  Z. 


t>y«  THr,   CAMELLIA. 

ARTK'l.E  VII J. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  CAMELLIA.— By  G.  A.  L. 
(Continued  from  page  636.^ 

j;.  24.  Camellia  JAPONiCA  splendens,  splendid  Camellia,  com- 
fjponly  called  Halnuts  Splendens.  A  very  pretty  seedling  from  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  Halnut,  of  Clapham.  The  habit  of  this  plant  is 
exceeding  neat,  the  flower  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  rather  small,  but  in 
general  very  double  and  regular.  One  or  two  other  varieties  have 
beeli  also  called  Splendens,  but  the  plairt  of  Mr.  Halnut  claims  that 
cognomen  by  the  rights  of  priority,  although  it  may  be  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  its  rivals. 

25.  C.  JAP.  ROSEA,  rosy  or  Le  Blanc's  C.  I  am  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  the  liistory  of  this  beautiful  variety,  but  having  had  the  gi'a- 
tification  of  seeing  it  in  bloom  this  season,  at  Messrs.  Chandler's 
nursery,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict,  that  it  will  become  a  general 
and  universal  favourite,  if,  in  future,  it  retains  these  peculiar  charac- 
ters, which  then  marked  it  as  a  most  distinct  and  elegant  variety. 
The  flower  is  small,  very  double  and  very  regidarly  imbricated ;  it 
is  of  a  colour  rather  deeper,  I  think,  than  that  of  the  monthly  rose, 
and  has  a  greater  tinge  of  pink.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  plant  has 
yet  been  figured  in  any  of  the  publications.  It  is  as  yet  ver}'  scarce ; 
the  only  plant  Mr.  Chandler  had  was  a  very  small  one,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Horticultural  Society. 

26.  C.  JAP.  cRASSiNERVis,  thick  leaved  or  Mr.  Kent's  C.  A 
variety  much  resembling  the  C.  jap.  anemone-flora  or  waratah,  but 
its  flowers  do  not  fall  so  soon,  and  continue  in  full  beauty  much 
longer  than  those  of  that  variety.  The  crassinervis  well  deserves 
notice.     It  is  sometimes  (but  improperly)  called  herangulous. 

27.  C.  JAP,  WOODIN,  Woods  C.  A  pretty  but  variable  seedling 
variety,  raised  four  or  five  years  since  by  the  Messrs.  Chandler,  and 
named  by  them  in  honour  of  Mr.  Wood,  of  Camberwell- Grove. 
When  the  plant  blooms  well,  the  flower  very  much  resembles  a  pro- 
yen  ce  rose. 

2"^.  C.  JAP,  ELEGANS,  elegant  C.  Another  seedling  raised  about 
the  same  time  witli  the  woodsu,  and  by  the  same  pei-sons.  This  is 
a  handsome  plant,  the  flowers  are  large,  well  made,  and  of  a  different 
red  to  those  of  the  woodsu,  nor  do  they  appear  to  sport  so  much,    - 
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29.  C.  JAP,  PAUNTATA,  dotted  flowered,  or  Gray's  Invincible  C. 
sometimes  called  Press's  Invincible,  having  been  raised  by  Mr.  Press, 
gardener  to  E.  Gray,  Esq.  This  variety  and  the  two  following  ones, 
(marked  30  and  31,  raised  also  by  Mr.  Press,)  are  certainly  three 
splendid  plants ;  their  chief  fault  consists  in  the  great  similarity  they 
bear  to  each  other  ;  but  notwithstanding^  tlois  defect,  they  are  S'.iflS- 
ciently  distinct  in  character  to  form  three  distinct  varieties.  The 
general  character  of  their  flovvers,  is  a  white  ground,  beautifully 
spotted  or  else  touched  with  delicate  hair  lines  of  pale  red,  the  shade 
of  which  is  somewhat  difierent  in  each  variety.  The  plants  were  raised 
frorn  seeds  of  semi- doxible  red,  the  flowers  of  which  had  been  iln<- 
j)regnated  with  farina  from  the  single  white.  Here  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  digress  a  little,  for  the  jiurpose  of  warning  tliose  who  may 
be  commencing" the  cultivation  of  this  admired  genus,  against  a  dis- 
appointment they  will  often  meet  with,  I  mean  the  disappointment  so 
often  experienced,  arising  from  tlio  extreme  tendency  of  the  seedling 
varieties  to  what  is  called  by  gardeners,  sporting.  The  flowers,  when 
expanded,  are  frequently  of  a  ragged  and  irregular  shape,  besides 
being  but  semi-double ;  nor  is  this  all,  the  colour  is  at  times  not  so 
true  as  it  should  be,  more  particularly  the  colours  of  those  plants, 
which  are  tenned  the  variegated  or  striped  varieties.  Frequently 
after  purchasing  a  fine  new  variety,  I  have  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  it  open  a  poor  and  (compavitively  speaking)  worthless  flower ; 
besides  being  exposed  to  the  laughter  of  those  to  whom  I  had  extol- 
led the  beauty  and  splendour  of  my  new  pui'chase.  However  a  se- 
cond flower,  or  at  most,  the  next  season,  has  amply  rewarded  me  for 
my  expense,  trouble,  and  vexation  ;  but  to  return  from  this  rather 
long  digression. 

30.  C.  JAP.  ROSA  MUNDA,  vel  venusta,  Gray's  venus  C,  (See  C. 
Jap,  punctata.) 

31.  C,  JAP,  SPLENDIDA,  Gray's  Eclipse  C,  (see  C,  jap.  punctata,) 

32.  C,  JAP.  PAPAVERACEA,  poppy-flowered  C.  A  fine  seedling 
from  the  Vauxhall  Nursery.  This,  although  a  single  variety,  I  must 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  every  cultivator.  The  (iov\"ers  are  large, 
numerous,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour,  well  relieved  by  the  very  promi- 
nent Stamina,  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  by  their  large  and 
bright  yellow  anthres.  The  plant  is  still  scarce,  although  it  has  a 
very  rapid  sale,  so  much  so,  that  the  Messrs.  Chandler  had  but  one 
jjlant  left  a  ievf  months  since. 

33.  C.  JAP.  COLVILLII,  Colville's  Carnation  C.  A  very  first-rate 
"flbweir,  "raised  four  or  five  years  since,  at  the  nursery  "of  the  late  Mr. 
Colville,    of  the  King's  Road,    Chelsea.     The   flower  is  very  lai'ge, 

4  G 
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well  made,  and  remarkably  double ;  the  ground-colour  is  white, 
beautifully  spotted  and  striped  with  pink,  altogether  very  much  re- 
sembles a  fine  picotee  carnation.  It  must  be  classed  with  Gray's  In- 
vincible, venus,  and  eclipse,  which  it  also  much  resembles ;  but  the 
pink,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  darker  and  in  greater  abundance  than 
in  those  varieties.  It  is  very  scarce,  and  indeed  must  remain  so  for 
a  long  time  yet,  few  persons  being  able  to  pay  the  price  demanded 
for  the  smallest  plants.  It  was  figured  in  Sweet's  "  British  Flower 
Garden,'!  for  June,  1829. 

34.  C.  JAP.  Parksii,  Park's  striped  C.  I  am  personally  unac- 
quainted with  this  variety ;  but  am  informed,  that  its  chief  attraction 
arises  from  the  accident  of  the  flowers  being  sweet  scented. 

35.  C.  JAP.  RUBRiCAULis,  Ly.  Ab.  Campbell  C.  A  pretty  but 
variable  variety. 

36.  C.  JAP.  SABINIANA.  Sabine's  white  C.  A  plant  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Sabine,  late  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Heport  speaks  highly  of  this  variety,  but  I  am  myself  un- 
acquainted with  it. 

37.  C.  JAP.  exce'lsa,  lofty  or  noble  C.  A  pretty  white  seedling 
raised  at  the  Tooting  Nursery,  a  few  years  ago.  What  quality  it 
may  possess,  which  entitles  it  to  be  called  excelsa,  I  cannot  conjec- 
ture. 

38.  C.  jap.  alba  SIMPLEX,  single  white  C.  A  plant  of  slow 
growth,  and  but  of  little  beauty.  However  many  fine  seedlings  have 
been  procured  by  impregnation  from  this  variety,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  despised  bv  those  who  wish  to  raise  new  varieties. 

(To  hr  conthwpd.) 


ARTICLE  X. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  AMARYIXIDyE. 


nv    ARTHUR. 


Perhaps  no  family  of  plants  exhibit  more  brilliancy  of  colours, 
combined  with  delightful  fragrance  than  do  the  flowers  of  those  be- 
longing to  this  order.  The  lillies  of  the  field  have  excited  admira- 
tion from  the  earliest  ages  of  botanical  study,  and  the  accounts  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  this  country  by  Botanists  and  other  travel- 
lers, leave  no  doubts  as  to  these  being  the  flowers  intended.  They 
are  all  bulbous  rooted,  and  differ  but  little  in  the  figure  and  general 
appearance  of  the  leaves.    The  order  contains  thirtv  genera,  many  of 
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which  are  found  deeply  rooted  in  the  burning  shores  of  Islands  in 
the  ton-id  zone,  where  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  will  grow.  These 
will  only  thrive  in  the  stove  under  peculiar  treatment,  which  will  be 
afterwards  explained.  JNIany  are  found  in  the  damp  and  sultry  woods 
of  South  America,  where  they  are  completely  overshadowed  by  trees 
and  never  see  the  light  of  the  sun ;  these  also  require  shade,  and  a 
place  in  the  stove.  Some  grow  intermingled  with  Ixias  and  Gladio- 
luses in  southern  Africa  ;  these  for  the  most  part  require  no  greater 
heat  than  the  greenhouse  or  vinery.  Others  again  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  cooler  i)rovinces  of  Europe  and  Asia,  many  of  which  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  the  others  require  only  the  shelter  of  a  frame 
through  the  winter.     Below  is  an  appended  list  of  the  genera. 


1  Hiemanthus 

2  Galanthus 

3  Leucojum 

4  Strumaria 

5  Crinum 

6  Cyrtanthus 

7  Gastronema 

8  Brunsvigia 

9  Neri'ne 
10  Amary'llis 


11  Phycella 

12  Vallota 

13  Griffinia 

14  Sternbergia 

15  Zephyranthes 

16  Habranthus 

17  Dorvanthes 

18  Getliy'llis 

19  Alstroeme'ria 

20  Nal-cissus 


21  Pancratium 

22  Ismene 

23  Eucrosia 

24  Eurycles 

25  Calostemma 

26  Chlidanthus 

27  Chrvsiphiala 

28  A'cis 

29  Coburghia 

30  Clivea 


Genus  1st. — Hsemanthus  {Haima  blood,  anthos  a  flower)  blood- 
flower.  These  all  require  the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
the  most  part  will  thrive  in  any  rich  mould  ;  there  are  a  few,  how- 
ever, which  seem  to  prefer  a  considerable  portion  of  peat  and  sand, 
mixing  with  the  mould,  as  H.  maculatus,  hyalocarpus,  rotundifolius, 
pumilio,  and  carneus.  H.  crassipes,  and  orbicularis,  will  flower 
better  if  potted  in  quite  strong  loam  ;  let  them  stand  on  the  front 
curb,  or  any  situation  near  the  glass,  and  be  cautious  not  to  give  them 
water  when  in  a  dormant  state.  They  are  very  easy  of  culture  and 
may  be  propagated  by  ofl^sets. 

2.  Galanthus  {Gala  milk,  anthos  a  flower)  snow-drop.  The 
treatment  of  this  genus  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  explanation. 

3.  Leucojum  [Leukos  white,  ion  a  violet)  snov/- flake.  These 
much  resemble  the  last  in  habit ;  the  L.  autumnale,  the  handsomest 
species,  increases  rather  slowly,  and  is  apt  to  perish,  particularly  if 
the  land  be  heavy.  They  all  do  the  best  in  sandy-loam,  on  the  open 
border. 

4.  Strumaria  {Strumd,  a  tubercle,)  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  consequently  greenhouse  plants,  they  grow  freely 

4  g3 
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ini'santly  loatii,  mijied  with  about  equal  parts  of  leaf  xuouUl,  onp^at 
soil,  and  require  the  same  treatment  as  H^emanthusJ -^  I  u;  l!'<l  nifJ 
•:»)ii5.  Crmum,  {Kirnon,  Greek  for  lily.)  There  has  existed  consi- 
derable difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
two  genera  Grin um  and  Amaryllis;  Mr.  Gowen  says,  "  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  true  Crinums  and  those  placed  under  Ama- 
ryllis, than  a  slight  variation  in  the  form  of  the  corolla,  and  in  the 
iniclination -of  the  filaments.  The  form  of  the  bulb  constitutes  no 
essential  distinction,  as  it  varies  greatly  in  the  acknowledged  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,-- being  spherical,  or  conical,  or  cylindrical,  or  of 
mixed  form  ;  these  fonns  graduate  into  each  other,  and  in  some  spe- 
eaes  the  trace  of  a  bulb  is  hardly  to  be  made  out,  the  leaves,  diverg- 
ing at  once  from  the  root  stock.  In  C.  erubeseens  which  never  loses 
its  leaves,  the  bulb  is  scarcely  to  be  traced.  In  C.  asiaticum,  the 
poison-bulb,  and  its  allies,  it  ii?  decidedly  cplumnar,  and  the  foliage 
persistent  (not  falling  off;)  these  inhabit  the  deep  alluvia  of  rivers; 
and  ex])osed  to  inuiidation  during  the  periodical  rains ;  and  are  al- 
ways sulficiently  supplied  with  moisture,  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
gUQtvthj  Crinum  scabrum,  and  all  its  kindi-ed  Amarylloid  Crinums, 
have  true  bulbs,  and  in  our  collections  cannot  be  preserved  in  health 
without  a  season  of  absolute  rest ;  their  foliage  is  deciduous,  in  many, 
sloughing  off  completely  from  the  bulb.  They  inhabit  dry  ground 
in  their  native  regions,  and  are  exposed  to  long  periodical  returns  of 
gi'eat  drought,  and  to  the  utter  loss  of  their  foliage."  From  these 
observations,  we  gather  that  all  those  species,  the  roots  of  which  are 
perfect  bulbs,  and  foliage  entirely  deciduous,  must  have  no  water 
during  the  time  they  are  dormant,  and  be  watered  at  all  times  with 
care  ;  the  soil,  although  rich,  should  be  light  by  a  mixture  of  leaf- 
mould,  peat,  and  sand,  and  the  pots  well  drained  with  potsherds,  and 
be  placed  in  a  situation  near  the  glass,  yet  in  a  very  hot  part  of  the 
stove :  by  this  treatment,  and  keeping  them  dry  when  dormant,  they 
will  flower  very  freely,  particularly  if  potted  every  year  in  fresh 
mould  previously  to  their  beginning  to  grow  again.  All  those  spe- 
cies where  the  bulbs  grow,  with  a  long  thick  neck,  somewhat  resem- 
Winga  leek>  as  Cj.amabile,  the  finest  species  pf  the  genus,  and  C 
ibjiacteatum  which  although  amongst  the  smallest,  is  elegant  and  very 
fragrant,  C  pedunculatum,  C.  riparia,  &c.  require  a  great  quantity 
of  water  during  their  flowering  season,  and  a  moderate  portion 
throughout  the  year,  they  grow  freely  in  rich  uopuld,  with  a  Ijtlle 
sand  mixed  to  keep  it  from  binding:  th^e.,shovildiih(e  planted;  in 
large  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  bark -bed,  or  placed  upon  the  flue,  and 
il  well  drained  they  can  scarcely  be  overwatered,  particularly  the  C 
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riparia  aiid  C.  longilblium,  the  former  of  which  was  found  Ly  Mr. 
Burcholl  in  1816,  in  a  tract  of  coimtrv  in  Southern  Africa,  till  then 
unta-aversed  hy  any  Edropean,  "  it  grew  in  larg«  bimoliGS  ojiv  the 
bdnks  of  the  Nugareip  or  Black  river,  in  similar  situafcioins  to:  thosie 
occupied  by  the  common  yellow  flag,  (Iris  Pseud- Acorus  ;)  where  it 
is  frequently  under  water  whenever  the  river  rises  a  little  above;  ilis 
ordinary  level ;"  and  the  C.  longifolium  in  North  America,  is  eulti* 
vated  as  an  aquatic,  being  plantied  in  i  ponds  and  I'eservoiusrlthe 
same  as  water-lilies  ;  these  are  all  increased  by  suckers  from  the  root) 
or  by  a  kind  of  bulbiferous  seed  which  they  occasionally  ripen,  par?- 
ticularly  the  Botany  Bay  lily  (C.  pedunculatum)  when  they  are  shy 
in  throwing  up  suckers ;  cutting  down  near  to  the  root  will  cause 
them  to  produce  abundance,  indeed,  if  the  root  gets  wounded  by  any 
means,  it  in  general  produces  the  same  effect,  and  Mr.  Sweet  in  his 
"Botanical  Cultivator"  partly  recommends  the  practice, , they  are.alj 
of  very  easy  culture.  i'J  Jidcifni  aasfb  (;'fto  gnillfil  ion)  Inajeiaisq 
6.  Cyrtanthus,  [Kyrtos,  ciirved,  dnfkos,  a  flovAer)  the  different 
species  of  this  genus,  require  only  the  heat  of  the  green-house,  and 
only  that  duiing  the  colder  months  of  the  year ;  tliose  who  have 
any  other  convenience,  may  grow  them  to  perfection  in  a  frame,  by 
potting  the  bulbs  very  shallow  in  light  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  peat  earth,  or  leaf-mould,  and  watering  very  sparingly  when 
'not  in  a  growing  state  ;  they  however  must  be  allowed  plenty  during 
4jheir  time  of  flowering,  and  if  fresh  potted  just  before  they  begin  to 
grow,  they  will  in  general  flower  very  freely,  and  occasionaMy  ripen 
feeeds,  by  which,  and  offsets,  they  are  readily  propagated.  '  i  !  <  ; 
'f^i?.  Gastronema,  (6rasf«r^  a  belly,  nema,  a  filament  j)  requires 
][)S'e'cisely  the  same  treatment  and  soil  as  the  Cyrtanthus.  '  >'.t; , 
''8.  Brimsvigia,  (named  by  Heister  in  1763,  in  complimemi;' to 
Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Lunenburg.)  The  whole  of  this  beau- 
tiful genus  flowers  most  of  the  summer,  and  the  bulbs  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable size,  And  do  not  thrive  if  cramped  in  small  pots,  indeed 
they  blow  very  well  if  planted  in  the  open  borders  in  spring,  provi- 
tling  the  soil  of  the  border  is  light  and  the  situation  warm,  but  they 
iriiM'be  tafeetiupik^ain'bfef^e'the'fi«6(^ts  d^iiimence,  or  they  will  pfet- 
'i§h,  they  derive  advantage  by' having  a;  small  portion  of  sharp  white 
'';sand,  put  in  the  hole  round  and  underneath  the  bulb  when  planted. 
^If  planted  in  pots,  the  best  soil  is  light  turfy  loam  mixed  with  equal 
^alts  of  peat  and  sand,  chopped  and  well  mixed  together,  but  not 
■"'•rifled ;  plant  the  bulbs  A'ery  shallow  and  place  them  in  a  warm  part 
'W  the  greien-house,  giving  a  good  supply  of  watPr  when  in  flower; 
after  the  flowers  arc  dead  and  the  leaves  begin  to  grow,  remove  the 
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j)ots  into  a  hot-house,  and  let  them  remain  there,  giving  a  moderate 
supply  of  water  until  the  hulbs  are  perfected,  then  remove  them  to  a 
cool  part  of  the  green-house,  and  keep  them  perfectly  dry  ;  in  this 
genus  is  the  famous  poison-bulb,  from  which  is  extracted  the  deadly 
poison,  used  by  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  to  cover  the  heads  of 
their  arrows;  Mr.  Burchell  says,*  "the  plant  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  more  acid  districts  of  Southera  Africa,  growing  both  in 
sandy  plains  and  rocky  spots,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bushmen's  river, 
at  Rautenbacks  Drift.  It  is  also  found  on  the  gi-eat  sandy  plains  of 
Litaakun.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  bushmen  themselves,  that  the 
juice  of  the  bulb  is  one  of  the  ingredients,  most  commonly  used  in 
the  poisonous  composition,  with  which  the  heads  of  their  arrows  are 
covered.  The  wild  antelopes  seem  carefully  to  avoid  bruising  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  as  I  have  observed  it  always  left  untouched,  al- 
though the  suiTounding  herbage  has  been  grazed  over."  It  appears 
from  what  has  been  othenvise  collected,  that  the  poison  used  is  a 
mixture  of  several  substances,  "the  principal  ingredient  is  always 
the  poison  taken  from  snakes,  which  being  fluid  and  volatile  is  incor- 
porated with  the  juice  of  a  large  kind  of  spurge,  (Euphorbia)  by 
which  it  acquires  a  waxy  consistence,  to  this  is  added  the  juice  of 
the  bulb  of  Brunsvigia  toxicarius,  an  alkali,  supposed  to  add  most 
powerfully  to  the  activity  of  the  poison." 

9.  Nerine,  (Nerine  the  daughter  of  Nereus.)  These  are  all 
green -house  plants,  and  require  similar  treatment  to  the  Cyrtanthus, 
HcEmanthus,  and  other  Cape  bulbs ;  the  culture  of  the  Guernsey 
lily  (N.  sarniensis)  however  difiers  in  some  points  from  these,  I 
shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  detailing  it.  These  bulbs  are  sup- 
posed to  be  originally  natives  of  Japan,  but  have  now  become  quite 
naturalized  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  where  they  gTow  and  flower  in  the  open  ground  with  gi'eat 
freedom,  and  from  whence  they  are  annually  imported  every  sum- 
mer ;  under  the  general  treatment  of  other  bulbs,  they  seldom  flower 
after  the  first  year  of  introduction,  or  flower  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  be 
worth  harbouring  :  the  chief  art  therefore  in  cultivating  them  is  to 
grow  them  to  perfection  for  many  successive  years,  instead  of  having 
to  buy  a  quantity  every  year.  They  are  generally  received  in  July 
or  August  from  Guernsey,  with  the  flower  stems  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced, they  should  then  be  immediately  planted  in  upright  thirty - 
two-sized  pots  filled  with  mould,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  rich 
maiden  soil,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  set  them  in  a  frame,  or  in  the 
front  part  of  the  green-house,  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  light 
*  Bot.  Register,  v.  7.   fol.  567. 
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and  air,  whicli  will  greatly  improve  their  colour ;  give  them  a  mode- 
rate supply  of  water  whenever  the  soil  becomes  dry,  and  they  will 
continue  in  ilower  all  through  October.  After  the  flowers  have  de- 
cayed, the  gi-een  leaves  will  begin  to  shoot,  and  as  on  the  perfection 
of  the  growth  of  these,  the  future  flowering  of  every  bulb  depends,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  render  them  every  possible  assistance,  and  not 
as  is  generally  the  case,  thrust  them  under  the  stage  of  the  green- 
house, stove,  or  any  other  place  where  they  will  be  out  of  sight.  The 
best  method  I  know  is  to  make  a  hotbed,  and  after  having  set  on  a 
frame,  lay  over  the  dung  about  a  foot  thick  of  the  same  compost  they 
were  potted  in,  then  turn  out  each  pot  of  bulbs  with  the  ball  perfect, 
for  if  these  are  broken,  their  growth  will  be  much  retarded,  shelter 
them,  from  theseverity  of  winter,  and  give  them  watei-  and  air  as  they 
require  it,  until  the  bulbs  are  ri]?e,  then  keep  the  soil  perfectly  dry. 
By  this  treatment,  many  will  bloom  the  second  year  with  great  vi- 
gour ;  as  soon  as  the  flower  stems  begin  to  shew,  take  them  up  with 
a  trowel  so  as  not  to  injure  the  small  fibres  that  are  starting,  and  pot 
them,  being  careful  to  remove  none  but  those  shewing  flower.  If  they 
were  allowed  to  stand  on  the  bed  two  years,  and  could  be  kept  warm 
through  the  second  winter,  they  would  bloom  finer  than  those  that 
are  imported. 

10.  Amary'llis,  (A  Nymph  of  Virgils.)  Of  late  years,  this  genus 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  a  number  of  hybrids,  many  of  which 
far  surpass  the  originals,  both  in  the  production  of  their  flowers,  and 
the  rich  variety  of  their  colours,  they  for  the  most  part,  require  the 
temperature  of  the  stove,  although  some  as  the  A.  pumilio,  pudica, 
blanda,  &c.  will  do  very  well  in  the  green-house,  and  two  or  three 
species  as  the  A.  belladonna,  &c.  will  do  in  a  frame,  or  even  out  of 
doors  in  warm  situations  ;  they  are  in  general  easy  of  culture,  and 
are  readily  increased  by  offsets,  and  many  ripen  plenty  of  seed.  A 
shell  peeled  oflT  the  bulb  with  a  leaf  attached,  will  grow  very  freely 
if  some  pollen  be  shaken  on  the  stigma  at  the  proper  period  :  the 
strong  growing  species  must  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water  du- 
ring their  time  of  flowering  and  gi'owing,  they  thrive  best  if  planted 
in  large  pots.  Mr.  Sweet  found  it  an  advantage  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  pots,  when  the  bulbs  were  rijje,  and  after  shaking  all  the  soil 
from  them,  laying  them  upon  a  shelf  in  a  dry  situation,  until  they 
began  to  shew  flowers,  he  then  had  them  potted  in  light  turfy  loam, 
rather  more  than  one-third  of  white  sand,  and  the  rest  turfy  peat, 
well  chopped  together,  but  not  sifted  for  it  takes  away  all  the  best 
part  of  the  soil.  All  the  pots  should  be  well  drained  with  potsherds, 
this,  however,  Mr.   S.  found  would  not  do  as  a  general  rule  for  "  A. 
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reticulata,  and  striatifolia,  or  the  mules  raised  from  them,  will  flower 
much  better  by  remaining  ipt  tl]e,  pot?, ^U.  the  year,  as  does  also  A. 
aulica,  calyptrata,  solandraeflora,"  these  should  all  be  kept  dry  during 
their  dormant  state,  or  they  will  not  flower,  whilst  "A.  reginae  cro- 
cata,  rutila,  acuminata,  fulgida,  Johnsoni,  psittacing,  and  the  mules 
between  those,  are  much  better  turned  out." 

aaaMiT  Tganoi  to  htv/oho  anv  io  flaaa<iMi    Arthur. 

{To  be  Continued  in  our  next. 
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Tete*  Mahorx)r  wiW  idtt©n  tree  grows  in  Cuba  to  a  vast  size :  theteis 
one  on  an  estate  called  Santa  Anna  100  feet  high.  Its  trunk  which 
is  forty-four  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  rises  to  65  feet 
without  a  branch  or  a  single  knot  on  its  white  bark.  The  branches 
are  worthy  of  the  stem  and  cover  a  diameter  of  165  feet.  This  im- 
mense tree  is  in  itself  a  world,  and  shelters  and  feeds  millions  of  in- 
sects ;  several  parasitical  plants  attach  themselves  to  it :  wild  pine 
apples  grow  at  the  top,  and  the  vine  vegetates  on  its  boughs,  and 
letting  its  branches  droop  to  the  earth,  furnishes  a  ladder  for  rats, 
mice,  and  opossums,  which  would  find  it  diflScult  to  climb  up  a  smooth 
bark,  and  enable  them  to  reach  the  pine  cups,  which  form  so  many 
natural  reservoirs  for  the  rain  water.  The  wood-louse  founds  exten- 
sive republics  in  this  tree,  and  establishes  its  large  and  black  cities  at 
the  juncture  of  some  of  the  branches,  from  whence  it  descends  to  the 
ground  by  a  covered  way,  of  which  it  provides  two,  one  to  ascend 
arid  the  other  to  descend.  This  little  insect  is  of  the  size  6f  a  flea, 
is  inoffensive,  and  a  great  treat  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  poultr};- 
yard  when  given  to  them  in  the  nest  altogether. 

No  plant  is  better  adapted  for  underwood  than  the  Yew ;  it  will 
thrive  under  the  drip  of  other  trees  equally  with  the  Holly ;  they 
^y  dfteti  increased  by  cuttings  and  sometimes  by  layers.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  wood  strike  freely:  when  rooted,  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  nursery-beds,  or  lines  to  attain  sufficient  size,  age,  and 
strength,  fof  final  planting  <«it;j^9qqfi  '^sdj  ae  madj  Jo^-ijgdjs  oi  Haw  ob 
-viiji  111  '-,uitjj.(>:jiuijaiui'.>)   <»v/t    "i'>    9no  3vfiri  uo\  98Ji£')3lcfj,HtBA0^BI'I| 
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BY   ALBINXJS. 

The  pleasure  I  experience  in  perusing  the  very  interesting  commu- 
nications I  met  with  in  the  last  number  of  the  Horticultural  Regis- 
ter, respecting  the  management  and  improvement  of  forest  trees, 
would  have  been  much  increased,  had  notice  been  taken  of  the  effects 
of  Ivy  (Hedera  helix)  which  encircles  and  binds  in  particular  the  oak  : 
first  by  impeding  its  luxuriance  and  gi'owth,  and  ultimately,  when  it 
has  acquired  sufficient  strength,  destroying  the  tree,  which,  had  it 
not  been  for  this  vegetable  boa-constrictor,  would  have  reared  its  head 
amidst  the  forest  for  ages,  in  all  its  natural  strength  and  beauty.  I 
am  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  having  lately  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  traversing  several  woods  in  the  county  of  Kent,  of  some  ex- 
tent, and  observing  with  much  regret  the  effects  of  this  formidable 
creeper,  strongly  indicative  of  the  great  indifference  of  those  entrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  such  property,  in  having  permitted  au  jeneipy.  ..of 
the  kind  to  make  so  great  a  progress  with  impunityifj  jb  woig  eslqqjs 

Albinus; 

!  ZrdJuly,  1832. 

'asm  08  finoi  noxriw  ,sqij  •  sii  oi  oj  lumis  sidcna  ha&  jLiM 

-a9Jx9  gbajjo"^  saxjol-bouTnjrfT  ..^ ■.,..,  .uiji  adj  lol  eiioviaaa-x  iBxiflsn 
Jfi  89i*io  iofifd  biiB  sgifil  8Ji  asdaildfiiBt  bos  ,99iJ  girii  ui  gaildoqg-r  svia 
sAi  oJ  8bn9089b  u  aonoilvARTICLEiTXHIdi  \o  sxnoalo  gitrJonoi  ^^^ 
b09:)&£  oi  ^1(0    ov.'  >)f>'rK  i    .-jwrr   h')'f') ,vi-.  >     ./-.I   finno'is 

QN .'EXTRACTING  FROM  OTHER  WORKS,  NOTICES  OF  FOREST^t^l^^ 
^TJli/oq  PRUNING,  &c.  AND  PLANTING  Tl^E^g^Pg^^SS  |gR  ^^^'^^/''^ 
GARDEN  HEDGE?,„,di  oJ  n3/i§  nad^  bi&x 
Ui7/  ii  i  v/9  Y  bill  fiBrij  boowigi^j^xgi  bajq^bfi  •r9jj9d  ei  Joslq  o>T 
.,orf.  •  ,(f.w  ...1^  .),;,„  ,,;f...,,.,.  ,.;,/„..i..  ♦„  ,.,„v.  ^Hj  tsB^u  9viidj 
I  OBSERVE  with  pleasure  that  you  are  attending,  1;p(.U»^,!(;i4UiTftti^ 
and  pruning  of  timber.  The  opinions  of  different  writers  on  this 
subject  are  scattered  through  so  many  books,  that  I  think  you  would 
do  well  to  abstract  them  as  they  appear,  giving  the  substance  insbcJflt, 
I  say  short,  because  you  have  one  or  two  communicatoins  in  late 
numbers  which  might  have  been  much  condensed.     Experiments  are 
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vvautiiig  on  the  effects  of  the  various  modes  of  pruning  forest  trees, 
and  it  is  a  subject  which  would  become  the  Horticultural  Society  to 
take  up ;  their  garden  might  be  made  a  great  experiment  ground  on 
this  very  important  point  without  at  all  diminishing  its  beauty,  in- 
stead of  its  being  merely  a  pretty  walking  garden,  with  good  gravel 
and  turf.  If  yon  look  hack  into  some  of  the  old  writings  on  gar- 
dening, you  will  find  many  curious  observations  on  the  management 
of  garden  hedges.  Espaliers,  and  what  they  called  Topiary  works. 
For  instance,  in  the  "  Dictionarium  Rusticum,  Urbanicum  et  Botan- 
icum  1726,"  you  will  find  an  account  of  the  method  of  making  gar- 
den hedges  of  the  cypress  of  the  levant,  of  training  the  spruce  fir  and 
the  holly  for  the  same  purj^ose,  of  causing  roses  to  blossom  late  in 
the  year,  and  many  other  matters  which  were  better  understood 
when  gardening  was  of  a  more  formal  cut  than  they  now  are,  not 
that  I  recommend  the  return  to  Topiary  work,  but  every  body  at 
some  time  or  other  may  wish  to  shelter  his  garden,  or  shut  out  an 
obnoxious  object.  With  respect  to  the  cypress  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  its  timber,  though  of  slow  growth,  is  of  great  value,  and 
as  a  garden  hedge  plant  it  appears  to  me  quite  unrivalled  both  in 
beauty  and  hardiness. 

A.  B. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

ON  PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 


BY  MR.    HOWDEN. 


Although  I  have  seen  much  of,  and  written  on  Forest  tree  pru- 
ning, I  think  not  half  enough  has  yet  been  said  on  the  subject. 
Your  correspondent  quotes  the  writing  of  a  third  person,  who  says 
"  it  is  a  mistaken  idea,  that  by  pruning  you  accelerate  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  witnessed  its  bad  effects, 
the  tree  that  is  left  to  nature,  invariably  increases  faster  than  one 
subjected  to  lopping  and  pruning.  I  do  protest  "  says  he"  against 
pruning  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  growth  of  timber :  if  you 
deprive  the  tree  of  its  leaves  or  mouths,  the  roots  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain that  which  enables  them  to  perfonn  their  functions.' '  Now  I 
on  the  other  hand,  after  forty  years'  experience,  do  protest  against 
the  above  doctrine  ;  if  good  timber  is  to  be  had,  the  tree  should  be 
prttned  every  year,  or  every  two  years  at  farthest,  and  this  may  be 
done  with  the  knife,  bill,  or  chisel,  at  one-tenth  of  the  expense  of  the 
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saw  or  axe  at  the  aawpit ;  I  thought  by  this  time  every  gardener 
and  forester  in  the  kingdom,  had  known  how  to  renovate  a  poor 
stunted  tree,  or  an  old  thorn  hedge  ;  my  way  is  to  cut  them  off  close 
to  the  ground,  depriving  them  of  all  their  millions  oi  mouths  ;  mouths 
did  I  say  ?  I  not  only  cut  off  the  mouths,  hut  the  head,  neck,  shoul- 
ders, and  body,  yet  the  roots  no-wise  daunted  by  the  loss  of  such 
vital  parts,  throw  up  fresh  trunks,  heads,  and  mouths  too. 

Mr.  Blakie,  of  Holkham,  says  very  wisely,  that  "  the  young 
wood,  &c.  never  unites  vvith  the  saw  or  hook -marks  of  |the  amputated 
limb  ;"  pray,  did  any  gardener  ever  expect  it  would  ?  Wood  cut  off 
will  never  unite  with  wood,  or  even  bark  with  bark ;  but  the  sap  and 
alburnum  will  unite  and  form  fresh  wood,  and  bark  over  the  wound, 
which  if  small  as  in  a  graft  of  one  year,  will  never  be  perceived  when 
the  tree  is  full  grown,  so  neither  will  the  wound  occasioned  by  cut- 
ting off  a  branch  one  inch  in  diametei",  from  a  tree  of  four  inches,  be 
any  blemish  when  the  trunk  has  swelled  to  the  diameter  of  four  feet- 
Mr.  Blakie  thinks,  that  knots  grow  out  and  shell  off;  he  is  mistaken, 
branches  or  knots  proceed  direct  from  the  centre,  and  continue  to  in- 
crease till  they  die,  the  lower  branches  die  first,  being  smallest,  and 
growing  under  the  droppings  and  shade  of  the  upper  ones  :  hence  the 
butt  end  of  the  tree  is  more  valuable  than  the  upper  end  ;  such  self- 
prmied  butt  ends  are  the  fine  grained  balks  we  get  from  America, 
&c. :  but  the  Americans  inform  us,  that  scarcely  one  tree  in  a  hun- 
dred in  their  natural  forests  is  fit  for  exportation,  they  sell  only  the 
very  best  timber,  and  use  the  inferior  for  local  purposes,  like  the 
poor  Irish  farmeis,  and  I  may  add  the  poor  English  ones  too,  who 
sell  all  their  best  goods,  and  live  themselves  on  the  unsaleable  refuse  ! 
But  to  return,  though  young  wood  will  not  unite  with  rotten  wood, 
neither  with  a  live  toad,  nor  yet  with  a  great  brag -nail,  yet  I  have 
found  fine  clear  planks  laid  round  all  three ;  but  a  few  years  ago,  I 
found  a  large  nail  in  nearly  the  heart  of  an  oak  tree,  the  tree  itself 
was  little  the  worse,  but  the  saw  was  much  damaged.  But  to  con- 
clude, I  maintain,  that  if  a  tree  be  well  pruned  whilst  young,  you 
will  find  neither  toads,  nails,  or  rotten  wood  in  it. 

John  Howden. 

March  nth,  1832. 
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.bsiiop  •' 
Jon  hfuow  biid  stb  jbiIj  8i^g^'j'I(I!LE  XV'^  aqjerf-isq  JjriB  jaifionA 
IfjB  llseji  9jJ33hcfoI  oi  Limfg  ;)ib  moil  iiu  Jnaiufftua  nisJcfo  cJ  sldfi  oW 
8JB  ^JB9T^  ^-ON  MfibS  fiM^m^Aliifi&i'iHmR'VLVmAtG'^.  9rIT     .7970 

lio  ^niaa  lisrttlo  £9bf  9rfj*&,l*j'is«B.scRiBERii;j8  gBiI  .W  .'iM  dniif)  I 

91J3   yOfb    n^ffv/    KlOS'frf  -■   f    -  ;.,,  .;;■   -  r!   :    ■>    v'^:{^  tfijft    ,ffn   ir 

Mdsx  ofy^w^ir  i-eaders  have  heard  thati  aquatic  birds  lubricatie  theihii^^ 
selves  with  an  oil,  procured  from  a  gland,  situate  near  the  rump,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  their  plumage  impervious  to  the  water.  I 
jiia  induced  to  take  up  this  subject  by  the  perusal  of  an  able  and  in^- 
genious  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Waterton,  published  in  the 
magazine  of  Natural  History,  for  June  last.  Mr.  W.  in  the  above- 
mentioned  article  flatly  denies  that  birds  do  anything  of  the  sort 
and  ascribes,  as  the  reason  of  their  constantly  rubbing  their  bills  up 
and  down  their  feathers,  that  they  are  only  cleaning  themselves  from 
the  insects,  &c.  which  infest  them.  It  certainly  is  rather  bold  to  at- 
tempt at  one  stroke  to  upset  what  Linnajus,  Buffon,  Montagu,  Rennie, 
and  a  host  of  naturalists  have  advanced,  and  which  has  hitherto  been 
considered  a  settled  point,  but  I  think  Mr.  W's  reasons  are  so  con- 
clusive that  I  am  induced  to  coincide  in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Water- 
ton's  principal  objections  to  birds  lubricating  themselves  are 

That  the  bird  could  not  extract  the  oil  from  the  gland,  without 
much  pain,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  bill,  and  the  softness 
of  the  gland,  i  That  the  oil,  even  if  extracted,  would  spoil  the  pltJ- 
mage.  Mr.  W.  has  tried  this.  -     ■  > 

That  the  head  and  neck  could  not  be  anointed,  and  thatt!hes)B|paJ?is 
would  require  it  as  much  as  the  others.  ^  j-:><i  I'biI  ik>id/'  ^i-joii 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  I  am  not  inclined  to  giv^^rAtiiefe  wei^frtl 
inasmuch  as  diiferent  birds  have  different  shaped  bills,  and  until  vou 
know  whether  the  unctions  fluid  is  discharged  voluntarily  or  not, 
|iow  can  we  judge  whether  any  pain  is  caused  to  the  bird  or  not.  I 
i^afWfiht  doubt  whether  the  application  of  the  hard  bill  of  the' bird' ^ it*) 
the  soft  gland  ivould  cause  any  pain. 

Mr.  Watexton  has  had  ocular  demonStriEitioin  of  the  second  objec- 
tion.    [See  his  remai'ks.])'  --nijq  lydjo  'nil  no  -rji  odj  d^uuiijijj  ,bujiiov 

The  tliird  objection,  namd}y]'thrft'the  bito/'»dihtoi«f^«i^  ^W^ 
bricatc  at  all,  cannot  apply  the  oil  to  the  head  and  neck,  iiot^S^i  ^tlfci 
poitant,  for  no  one  can  for  u  moment  suppose  that  thciveiM'  sIWaII 
quajiititydO'l  oil- which  coukl  be  obtained  by  rubbinglho  neclfyidn  the 
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back,  and  under  tlie  wings,  wliicli  is  asserted  by  tbe  supporters  of  tbe 
lubrication  theory,  w  ould  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  foo  which  it  is 
required. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  best  objection  is  that  the  bird  woukl  not 
be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  oil  from  the  gland  to  lubricate  itself  all 
over.  The  quantity  required  for  this  purpose  vviU  'be  very  great,  as 
birds  (if  they  use  it  at  all)  use  it  continuallv. 

I  think  Mr.  W.  has  sufficiently  refuted  the  idea  of  their  using  oil 
at  all,  that  they  (as  he  asserts)  are  catching  insects  when  they  are 
seen  rubbing  their  bills  up  and  down  their  plumage,  appears  rathet 
doubtful.  Perhaps  some  of  ydur  correspondents  may  be  able  to  ad- 
vance something  iu  refutation  or  illusii'ation  of  this  theory  ;  the  sub- 
ject will  bear  and  well  deserves  attention  and  discussion,  and  I  shall 
be  haippy  itt>:  ardsume  it  iu  a  future  number.  3iiJ  aioit  abiJiB  guoinsjj 
-yvo<j£  jfit  in    V''      I  .       -':!  oitiM^  (07  //lotgiH  fBiuiAJ^StrBsckiaKBa 

qxj  allid  lisdi  ^nrddm  vljnjBtaaoo  liadl  1o  floejjai  sifj  8n  ^gaJitoaiB  baa 
mCii  gavlaanisdj  ■guiaBolo  ylno  H7n  /fjfft  indi  ,iiedjc^\  lisdi  awob  bus 
-iB  oJ  blod  tadlBt  zi  vjcrij^jj'p rnLg'  ^^^saTtni  ifoidw  .ojS  jgJoaeni  adj 

^sinuo^-i  jfVHUuj}/  .troi'ifjff  .^t;',;::':.  L  ioif.'  ,"?^ai(  o.i ':t>fo'i1^  aao  ^B  Jqrnsl 
na^^fiVM^  JMSiTAIft?B  lOf. {TH>K.  IN,STiN«:T.i.QiR-'WHi)1(DJH®K8. bas 
•aoo  08  97B  8no8JJ9i  e'V/  .ilA  icrriii   1  jjjd'  ,■  uoq  bsljjaa  !b  b9i9l)X8«o» 

,^^       ,_  BY  MR-    PHILLIPS.    .  ,      .  T  ^    J^  •       r 

iijodinf  JjrtElia  ^ilJ  moit  tin  ■^nii  jojvTJzo  ;oii  bluoo  b'lid  odj  jedT 
Be jSfG  engaged  iii'  improving  the  groiindfe'at  Hedgetley  Patk;  'Buck- 
inghamshire, during  the  last  winter,  I  was  desirous  that  the  labour- 
ers should  be  kept  employed  in  frosty  weather,  and  therefore  took 
the  opportunity  of  collecting  a  quantity  of  large  roots  and  stumps  of 
trees,  which  had  been  grubbed  up>  at  vai-ious  times  in  tbe  woods  and 
hedge-rows ;  these  were  dragged  over  the  ice  to  an  island  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lake,  for  the  purpose  of  fonning  picturesque  towers,  arid 
ruins.  During  this  process,  I  was  much  amused  by  the  movemeini 
of  a  great  number  of  wild  ducks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake(| 
when  about  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  aquatic  birds  were  constantly 
swimming,  diving,  and  violentlj^  agitating  the  water,  so  as  to  pi-e- 
vent.its  becoming  congealed  .by  the  frost,  this  they  effectually  pre- 
vented, although  the  ice  on  the  other  parts  df  the  lake  wets  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear,  not  only  the  weight  of  the  large  stumps  of  trees,  but 
also  that  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  whose  laboui-s  were  necessary  to  drag 
them  to  the. island.  When  these  ducks  became  weary,  and  retire^ 
£«»i]((thei  w-aiery,  tlitfy  were  regularly  relieved  by  abulu  the  Same  mim- 
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ber  of  others,  which  had  been  nestHiig  amongst  the  rushes  on  the 
bank,  and  tliese  again  after  a  certain  time,  relinquished  their  labours 
to  another  party,  so  that  the  water  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
agitation  both  night  and  day,  until  the  frost  was  over.  I  observed, 
that  whenever  the  fresh  party  of  ducks  entered  the  water,  their  first 
object  was  to  swim  close  to  the  ice  in  a  semi-circle  form,  so  as  to  en- 
tirely prevent  it  congealing  any  where  within  their  boimdaries  ;  but 
what  struck  me  as  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  was,  that 
when  the  well  known  whistle  of  the  keeper  proclaimed  the  feeding- 
time,  it  had  no  effect  on  the  ducks  then  on  duty,  although  all  the 
others  flew  as  usual  to  the  spot  with  their  accustomed  clamour,  a 
part  however  soon  returned  to  the  lake  with  a  loud  call  for  those  then 
in  the  water  to  change  situations,  which  was  performed  with  an  ala- 
crity and  rcgdaritv,  that  would  have  been  a  lesson  to  w'ell  disciplin- 
ed troops.  The  ducks  appeared  nearly  regardless  of  the  labourers, 
although  at  other  times  a  single  footstep  would  have  alarmed  the 
whole  flock,  and  ])ut  them  to  flight. 

Henry  Phillips. 

21,  Russel-S'piare,  Brifjhton,  July,  1832. 


ARTICLE  XVII. 


ON   THE    ADVANTAGES    RESULTING   FROM   A   JUDICIOUS  STUDY 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BY    J.    SMITHMOT. 

Of  the  different  studies  which  mankind  pursue,  ie\\,  if  any,  present 
a  wider  field  for  mental  exertion  than  the  study  of  natural  history. 
Placed  by  an  all- wise  and  bountiful  Creator  on  this  globe  of  earth, 
we  are  every  where  surrounded  by  the  immensity  of  his  works.  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that,  notwithstanding  every  faculty  which  the 
present  eidightened  age  affords  for  the  attainment  of  scientific  and 
useful  knowledge,  there  should  be,  comparatively  speaking,  so  few 
who  manifest  any  desire  of  obtaining  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subliine  productions  of  nature.  No  one,  is  able  to  avoid  being 
led  occasionally  by  his  own  feelings,  to  notice  the  ever-varying  and 
magnificent  appeai'ances  which  everj'where  present  themselves.  All 
can  remark  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  woods,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  flowers,  and  the  melodious  singing  of  the  birds ;  but 
how  few  indeed  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  proceeding  a  single 
step  further,  or  exhibit  any  desii'e  of  examining  into  the  nature  of 
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these  astonishing  coniLinations  of  divine  power.  There  ai'c  many 
who  would,  no  doubt,  most  willingly  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
mental  improvement,  and  to  the  study  of  nature,  but  their  business 
leaves  them  so  few  opportunities,  and  so  many  obstacles  present  them- 
selves, that  they  are  compelled  to  relinquish  the  task  as  hopeless. 
With  others  it  is  not  so  much  a  want  of  time  as  a  want  of  inclination 
that  prevents  them  from  attending  to  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 
There  are  few,  I  presume,  who  cannot  spare  one  hour  each  evening, 
which  might  be  applied  to  the  pursuance  of  some  branch  of  useful 
learning.  And  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  who  might  spare  more  than 
a  hour,  squander  their  time  away  in  carelessness  and  indolence,  if  not 
in  a  more  culpable  manner.  Such  persons  pass  through  the  world  in 
a  state  of  voluntary  ignorance,  without  scarcely  a  single  recurrence 
to  the  admirable  works  of  their  Creator  ;  and,  in  too  many  instances, 
even  without  ever  having  considered  the  end  for  which  they  them- 
selves were  brought  into  existence.  It  is  one  material  use  of  the 
study  of  nature  to  lead  the  mind  to  a  contemplation  of  its  great  au- 
thor. In  his  works  we  observe  a  greatness  far  beyond  our  capacities 
to  understand.  Every  step  we  take  in  our  observations  on  nature 
affords  us  indubitable  proofs  of  his  sujjerintendence.  Every  object 
in  the  creation  is  stamped  with  the  characters  of  the  infinite  perfec- 
tion, and  overflowing  benevolence  of  its  universal  parent.  If  we  ex- 
amine with  the  most  accurate  discrimination  the  construction  of 
bodies,  and  remark  even  their  most  minute  parts,  we  see  clearly  a 
necessary  dependence  that  each  has  upon  the  other ;  and  if  we  at- 
tend to  the  vast  concurrence  of  causes  that  join  in  producing  the 
several  operations  of  nature,  we  shall  be  induced  to  believe  further, 
that  the  whole  world  is  one  connected  train  of  causes  and  effects,  in 
which  all  the  parts,  either  nearly  or  remotely,  have  a  necessary  de- 
pendence on  each  other.  Each  part  lends  a  certain  support  to  the 
other,  and  takes  in  return  its  share  of  aid  from  them.  But  all  the 
common  operations  of  nature,  surprising  as  they  may  appear, 
have  become  so  familiar  to  us,  that  in  a  great  measure,  they  cease  to 
attract  our  attention.  We  all  know,  for  example,  that  whenever  in- 
clination prompts  to  it,  we  can  by  a  very  slight  exertion  of  our  vital 
faculties,  raise  our  hand  to  our  head.  Nothing  seems  more  simple, 
or  more  easy  than  this  action  ;  yet  when  we  attempt  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  that  incorporeal  existence,  which  we  call 
mind  can  operate  upon  matter  and  thus  put  it  in  motion,  we  are 
indeed  perfectly  lost  in  the  incomprehensible  immensity  that 
surrounds  us.  When  we  try  to  investigate  the  properties  of 
matter,  we  perceive,  that  b}'  patience  and  attention  we  may  make  a 
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progress  in  attainments  to  which  according  to  our  limited  ide?is 
bounds  can  scarcely  be  assigned.  When  the  anatomist  considers 
how  many  muscles  must  be  put  in  motion,  before  a«y  animal  exi^rr 
lion  can  be  effected:  when  he  views  them  one  by  ope,  and  tri^g,tp 
ascertain  the  precise  degree  to  wloiph  each  individual  muscle  nwist 
be  constricted,  or  relaxed,  before  the  particular  motion  which  is  in- 
dicated can  be  effected,  he  finds  himself  bev\ildered  in  the  labyrinth 
Qf,vcal)Qulations  in  which  this  involves  him.  HSei,i$, still  |:p»<pji:§.>.Q9Bl.T 
founded  when  he  reflects,  that  it  is  not  the  human  body  only,  that  is 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  calling  forth  these  incomjirehensible 
energies,  but  that  the  most  insignificant  insect  is  vested  with  similar 
powers.  A  skilful  naturalist  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  that  in  the 
body  of  the  minutest  caterpillar,  there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand 
muscles,  all  of  which  can  be  brought  into  action  with  as  much  facili- 
ty, at  the  will  of  that  insect,  and,  perfprin  theii;,geyerai  offices  with  as 
inuf}ljij?^c4uracy>;]picoB(ip|itudferan^f j)t^{jisi(^>, >  ^)tll^lt,;wi>t]h ,^hich  the 
similar  voluntary  actions  of  man  are  effected.  The  most  minute  in- 
sect, whose  whole  life  consists  of  but  a  few  days,  is  in  all  its  parts  as 
perfect  as  the  elephant  that  treads.  ,tilie  forest  of  India  fpr  a  century. 
Unlike  the  prodnctions  of  men,  all  the  minute  parts  of  the  works  of 
God  a])pear  in  greater  perfection,  and  excite  in  us  greater  admira- 
tion, the  more  minutely  and  more  accurately  they  are  examined.  If 
we  turn  our  attention  from  the  consideration  of  the  complicated 
stiHicture  of  animal  bodies,  and  direct  our  observations  to  the  econO' 
my  by  which  the  all-wise  Creator  regulates  their  existence,  we  have 
then  abundant  cause  for  admiration.  We  see  that  all  the  smaller 
creatures  which  serve  as  food  for  maa,  are  particularly  fruitful,  and 
that  they  increase  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  others.  Noxi- 
ous animals  in  general  multiply  slowly,  and  whenever  we  find  an 
unusual  increase  of  such,  we  generally  discover  that  something  has 
been  given  by  providence  for  the  purpose  of  destroying,  and  coun- 
terbalancing them.  Many  species  devour  each  other,  and  multitudes 
which  might  otherwise  by  their  number  become  of  serious  injury  1,0 
mankind,  affoi-d  food  for  other  creatures.  The  insect  tribe  increase 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  were  these  not  destroyed  by  innumer- 
able enemies,  they  would  soon  fill  the  air,  and  in  the  end  would  oc- 
casion the  destruction  of  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  creation. 
The  ojfspring  of  every  animal  with  regard  to  number,  bears  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  duration  of  its  life.  The  elephant  lives  to  the  age 
of  an  hundred  years  or  upwards,  the  female  consequently  produces 
but  a  single  young  one  at  a  birth,  and  that  does  not  arrive  at  maturity 
till  it  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old.     Nearly  the  same  may  be  re- 


riiatked  of  the  rhinocerons,  and  of  all  f lie  larger  animals  ;  but  in  most 
of  the  smaller  ones,  whose  lives  are  short,  or  whose  increase  is  not  so 
injurious  to  man  as  tlie  increase  of  the  others  would  he,  we  always 

find  the  number  of  their  olfspring  much  greater.  No  species  has 
ever  been  found  to  increase  so  aS  to  annihilate  the  others ;  and  this 
singular  harmony,  and  just  proportion,  has  now  been  supported  foV 
several  thousand  years.  "  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  anotlver 
sncceedeth,"  but  all  so  equally  as  to  ballance  the  stock  in  all  ag^; 
and  in  all  countries.  Innumerable  other  interesting  facts,  will  pr^i- 
sent  themselves  to  the  observations  of  a  diligent  and  philosophical 
student  of  Natural  History,  calculated  alike  to  expand  the  facultifefe 
of  his  mind,  and  to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  rationa^  and  moral  eXr 
cellence.  Though  the  animal  kingdom  ranks  foremost  in  point  of 
importatnc^,  we  ttiay  distinguish  the  same'  exquisite  skill  in  vegetable 
productions  ;  it  was  my  intention  to  have  enumerated  a  few  of  thein', 
but  as  I  have  already  extended  my  paper  to  a  suflicient  length,'  '1 
wnll,  at  a  future  time,  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  subject,    -f'"^ 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  just  to  suggest  a  hint  to  your  correspondents', 
in  the  department  of  Natural  History,  t  am  persuaded  it  might  be 
of  great  use  to  many  of  your  readers,  who  have  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  that  most  useful  science,  if  occasionally,  articles  were 
written  illustrative  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  it.  Such 
at  plan  would  place  within  the  reach  of  many  a  mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation, attainable  only  by  those  who  have  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing large  and  valuable  works,  and  who  have  also  time  to  read  them. 
I  must  acknowledge  there  has  been  many  highly  useful  commimica- 
ti'ons  already  made,  btxt  I  regret  much,  they  have  but  been  few,  com- 
pared with  the  original  commtmications  in  the  other  department.  'I? 
feel  confident,  such  of  your  correspondents,  who  possess  means  of  inc> 
formation  inaccessible  to  the  niaj6rity  of  your^eaJt^rSj  will  liberally 
come  forward,  and  conmiunicate  the  result  of  their  observations  toi 
those  who  are  less  fortunately  situated,  and  to  whom  they  will  be  S0f 
"highly  acceptablei^  araoo^J  ladtauii  -lisdi  \d  yeiwiadju  J'ii^iui  iljrJw 
o«r;  1  ;  ^  •  'li^nr  oilT     .8911x1x5910  ledio  lol  bg<Siif(o^iA?tii^kii^l 

-tmSiiimiy(0Ji4  '\m2:>b  Jon  389dj9i9w  bxi£  »y}if)iqj3T  gnxrfarnojgjs  ifJiw 
-oo  BIixow  l>n9  ydj  iii  has  ^'nG  edi  Uh  noog  bliiow  ^adi  ,89ixu9n9  9ldxj 
.aoiJxj9'ro  slcffijeggv  bits  f£iniafi  glodw  edi  "io  aohou1i^^b  axfj  njig^a 
xxibJT90  X5  eiBod  tiadnioxr  oJ  biB§9i  xljiw  fxjirixaxj  -^-rgyg  lo  ^^itnc^a^  adT 
8§B  odi  oJ  897x1  Jiix3ilq9l9  9xiT  .9lil  gJi  lo  flohtBiob  9d}  oj  aoxJioqoiq 
ggoubotq  -^baaupgenoD  akragl  ^di  .ebiBwqxx  to  8tb9v  b^•xb^xxd  xib  lo 
'{ihuiBCti  Jx>  9vrn£  Jon  39ob  J£xfJ  bn^  jlJiids  Jb  9no  §nxxo'i(  gfgnie  &  Jud 
-9t  ad  viJiM  901X58  sdj  yh^aVI  .bfo  f:(R')7  ft09jdgi'>  lo  n'^'tiyh.  <\  u  Uh 
4  H 
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REVIEWS    AND    EXTRACTS. 
REVIEWS. 

LIBRARY  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  Vol,  1.3. 

Vegetable  substances  used  for  the  food  of  man. — Amongst  the 
great  variety  of  scientific  and  useful  publications  of  late  issued  from  the  press, 
none  appear  to  us  to  claim  more  attention,  as  entertaining  and  useful  works, 
than  those  published  under  the  superintendance  of  the 'Society  for  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge.  The  great  fund  of  information  is  concentrated  in  each  of 
their  small,  cheap,  and  comprehensive  volumes,  together  with  the  valuable  ster- 
ling worth  of  the  works  fi'om  which  many  of  the  extracts  are  taken,  place  very 
much  valuable  instruction  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  otherwise  might  have  been 
profoundly  ignorant  on  the  subjects.  The  present  volume  contains  396  pages 
of  letter-press,  together  with  upwards  of  seventy  illustrative  wood-cuts. 
It  treats  of  all  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  vegetable  productions  used 
for  the  food  of  man,  tracing  each,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  origin  of  its 
use  and  cultivation.  The  whole  is  interspersed  with  numerous  lively  extracts 
from  ancient  works  of  merit,  that  it  is  in  reality  part  of  a  "  Library  of  En- 
tertaining Knowledge.  The  culture  of  the  earth  is  a  pursuit  which,  in  itself 
offers  a  sufficient  distinction,  not  only  between  man  and  the  inferior  orders  of 
animate  creation,  but  also  between  man  while  in  his  merely  animal  state,  and 
after  he  has  become  humanized  by  adopting  the  arts  of  civilization.  That  man 
who  first,  among  a  tribe  of  hunters  or  fishers,  sows  a  grain  or  plants  a  root,  and 
thus  brings  home  the  advantages  of  forethought  to  the  business  and  the  bosoms 
of  his  less  provident  fellows,  becomes  their  benefactor,  not  merely  by  pointing 
out  the  means  for  avoiding  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  for  lessening  that  succes- 
sion of  miseries,  which  must  attend  upon  a  wandering  life,  but  also  by  relieving 
their  minds  from  the  selfish  exigences  that  previously  attended  every  moment, 
affording  thereby  leisure  and  opportunity  for  cultivating  the  social  and  kindly 
affections.  It  is  not  until  men  have  placed  themselves  beyond  that  state  of 
merely  physical  existence,  wherein  the  plenty  of  to-day  may  be  followed  by  the 
destitution  of  to-morrow,  that  the  higher  faculties  and  feelings  of  our  nature  can 
be  expanded.  Vegetables  form  the  primary  source  of  sustenance  to  every  thing 
that  lives.  Were  the  earth  without  them,  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drought 
and  rain,  would  be  so  violent,  that  apart  from  all  considerations  as  to  food,  the 
whole  world  would  speedily  become  uninhabitable.  Frosts  and  droughts  would 
break,  and  the  returning  water  would  wash  away  the  surface,  until  the  whole 
would  become  one  wide  and  swampy  waste.  The  presence  of  vegetation  pre- 
vents this  desolating  action,  and  converts  what  would  otherwise  be  destructive 
agents,  into  ministers  of  abundance.     No  vegetable  productions  tend  so  much  to 
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bring  about  this  beneficial  result  as  those  which  are  cultivated  for  human  food. 
By  the  shade  they  afford  to  the  ground  in  the  hot  season,  they  check  that  evapo- 
ration, and  prevent  that  excessive  hardening  of  the  surface,  which,  in  an  exposed 
wild,  render  the  soil  impervious  and  inert ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  humid- 
ity which  they  imbibe  during  the  rainy  season,  is  again  given  out  by  continual 
and  gradual  evaporation,  and  they  minister  to  the  refreshment  and  production  of 
all  around  them.  In  uncultivated  countries  the  weather  is  mostly  in  extremes. 
Rain,  when  it  comes,  takes  the  form  of  an  overwhelming  flood,  not  gently  enter- 
ing into,  and  moistening  the  soil,  but  rushing  along  the  surface,  tearing  up  one 
place,  strewing  another  with  the  debris,  and  reducing  both  to  a  state  of  indiscri- 
minate ruin ;  while,  scarcely  has  the  flood  gone  by,  when  tne  returning  heat 
evaporates  the  little  moisture  which  is  left  behind,  and  burns  up  the  course  and 
scanty  vegetation  which  the  rains  have  fostered.  All  vegetable  productions  af- 
fording food,  contain,  in  some  proportion  or  other,  a  farinacious*  or  non-fibroiis, 
and  granular  substance,  which,  when  dried,  may  be  grounded  or  pounded  into 
flour  or  meal,  and  if  boiled  in  water,  will  form  a  pulpy  substance.  In  regard 
to  the  consistency  of  this  farinaceous  principle,  it  exists  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  an  almost  limpid  fluid,  and  thence  through  different  degrees  of  acquiring 
consistency,  called  inspissation,  until  in  some  cases,  its  hardness  approaches  to 
woody  fibre.  Those  vegetable  substances,  which  contain  the  largest  proportion 
of  farinaceous  matter  are  best  adapted  for  human  food.  Of  this  kind  are  both 
seeds  and  tubers.  Farinaceous  seeds  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the  first  of 
these  are  the  seeds  of  annual  plants,  which  are  the  true  grasses,  or  plants  of  simi- 
lar properties.  They  are  styled  the  Cerealio.f  corn  plants,  or  grain  bearing  plants, 
the  chief  of  which  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  millet,  rice,  and  maize.  The 
tribe  of  cereal  grasses  is  not  restricted  to  these  seven  varieties,  but  includes  nu- 
merous others,  which,  if  they  are  not  equally  employed  as  food,  are  neglected 
only  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  seeds.  None  are  unwholesome  in 
their  natural  state,  except  Lolium  tetmdentum  (darnel)  a  common  weed  in  many 
parts  of  England,  the  effects  of  which  are  undoubtedly  deleterious,  although 
perhaps  much  exaggerated.  In  the  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  which 
were  opened  by  the  naturalists  and  other  scientific  persons,  who  accompanied 
the  French  army  to  Egypt,  was  found  the  common  wheat  in  vessels,  which  were 
so  perfectly  closed,  that  the  grains  retained  both  their  form  and  their  colour. 
The  wheat  buried  there  for  several  thousand  years,  was  a  proof  of  the  ancient 
civilization  of  Egypt,  as  convincing  as  the  ruins  of  temples,  and  the  inscriptions 
of  obelisks.  The  corn-plants,  such  as  they  are  found  under  cultivation,  do  not 
grow  wild  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  In  Sicily  there  is  a  wild  grass  called  CEgilops 
ovata,  which,  it  has  been  held,  may  be  changed  into  corn  by  cultivation.  Pro- 
fessor Larapie,  of  Bourdeaux,  affirms,  that  having  cultivated  the  seed  of  the 
CEgilops,  the  plant  has  changed  its  character,  and  has  made  approaches  to  that 
of  wheat.  Sir  Josuph  Banks,  in  a  paper  addressed  by  him  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  year  180.5,  stated,  that  having  received  from  a  lady  some  packets 
of  seeds,  and  among  them  one  labelled,  "  Hill  Wheat,"  the  grains  of  which  were 
scarcely  larger  than  those  of  our  wild  grasses,  but  which,  when  viewed  through  a 
magnifying  lens,  were  found  exactly  to  resemble  wheat;  he  sowed  these  grains 
in  his  garden,  and  was  much  surprised  on  obtaining,  as  their  produce,  a  good 
crop  of  spring  wheat,  and  the  grains  of  the  ordinary  size.     Every  inquiry  that 

*  From /(■(•/»«,  meal.  f  From  Ceres,  the  Goddess  of  corn. 
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was  made  to  ascertain  the  history  of  these  seeds  proved  fruitless.  All  that  could 
be  established,  with  regard  to  the  place  of  their  production,  was  that  they 
came  from  India;  but  as  to  the  particular  locality,  or  the  amount  of  cul- 
|;iy^tipu  they  bad  received,  or  whether  the  grain  was  a  spontaneous  offer- 
ing.  of  pature, .  ,CQuId  not  b^  ascertained.  The  foundation  of  the  wheat  jiar- 
Tfp?)ts  at  Mexico,  is  said  to  have  been  three  or  four  grains,  which  a  slave  of 
pjOrtez  discovered  in  1530,  accidentally  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  rice.  T^he 
Spanish  lady,  Naria  d'Escobar,  first  imparted  the  same  blessing  to  Peru,  shortly 
after  its  introduction  as  is  supposed  into  Mexico.  Father  Josse  Rixi,  or  Fleming 
conveyed  the  first  grains  to  Quito,  and  sowed  them  near  the  monastery  of  St. 
Francis,  where  the  monks  still  show,  as  a  precious  relic,  the  rude  earthen  pot 
wherein  the  seeds  first  reached  their  establishment.  The  rice  of  Carolina  is  now 
tlie  principal  produce  of  that  portion  of  North  America.  Mr.  Ashby,  an  Eng- 
lish merchant,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  ceutury,  sent  a  hundred  weight  from 
China  to  this  colony;  and  from  this  source  all  the  subsequent  rice  harvests  of 
that  division  of  the  New  World,  and  the  laree  exnortations  of  the  sam6  valua- 

fih^iMS'%6%>']]WfhM^\riMn^csP!;d1  b5nt  ad  ,bIuom  riJiw  fj-jse  aairiJ  ballft  gnirBri 
fioirfw  ,kJo(j  ^riiistew  bio  owi  io  sno  lo  aa&sm  xd  I)'ifi  ^bojlijsd  riasd  bud  riairiw 
£1^  i9j*w  9rit  4oirfw  moil  ,«jlaB«  art}  vy/o  h-iOEiq  bus  .istev/  riJiv/  b9lia  KpA  3-J9w 
ii;q  iiirf  lo'i  boasMom  ypasioltiv-'.  >fw  sMoji?  arfj  ni  blijora  brfi  ,byriiJ8ib  ^flBub 
m  iiKilt  bnxjol  bns  ,.ior.s  sriJ  (EXTRACT^/  jri* In  bao  ariJ  abiuwoT  .aaoq 
A-iBd  'jiiJ  -lasriol  on  ^nrrj;rf  q^^  ,  ;,„,,  .(joiJft  [[crna  ai/oiaraufi  riiiw  bal 

ni  llaaJi  btbtsaqxo  H^fJfe^ffcuL'FUWAE  ISFFEliliiGBKrOEai  lojaubnoa  aii  lol 

Horticulture  of  Venice. — The  principal  melons  are,  the  Melamoce.'^iui, 
easily  known  by  the  stem,  being  from  two  to  three  inches  thick,  and  very  knobby. 
The  Cantaloups,  with  yellowish  or  whitish  flesh,  the  Rhampaghini,  which  clinub 
on  trees  and  shrubs,  and  have  their  fruit  closely  covered  with  a  whitish  net:  and 
the  Buchari  (Bticharian  Melon)  much  cultivated  on  the  islands  of  the  Levant. 
These  latter  melons  are  of  an  elliptic  form :  their  skin  is  smooth,  and  of  a  whi- 
tish yellow,  the  flesh  is  sugary,  of  a  white  colour,  and  in  the  centre,  where  the 
seeds  are  contained,  it  is  hollow.  They  are  sometimes  one  and  a  half  feet  in 
lerigth,  and  several  pounds  in  weight;  their  principal  merit,  however  is,  that  they 
will  keep  good  till  Christmas,  if  kept  in  a  dry  and  cool  place.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  pieces  of  this  very  sweet  fruit,  become  intensely  bitter  when  rotten.  The 
seeds  of  the  melons  are  generally  put  in  good  wine  a  short  time  before  they  are 
«dwn,  which  is  done  in  April.  Holes  of  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  are 
made  five  feet  apart ;  they  are  nearly  filled  with  dung,  and  five  or  six  seeds  are 
sown  in  each,  and  covered  with  light  soil.  Two  of  the  strongest  plants  only  are 
left  after  they  come  up,  and  during  their  growth  the  most  luxuriant  shoots  are 
'oat  out.  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  observe  the  time  of  ripening  of 
the  frnit,  which  generally  occurs  at  mid  day,  and  is  known  by  the  aromatic  smell 
thrown  out,  (page  234.)  The  melons  must  then  bqout,  and  kept  in  a  cool  dry 
iplaoe,T  ais:  they  loBe  fch^iriflavouf.entir^Jy  whenjefta-few  Ijoiu-s  oil  the  plajit  a,fter 
thfSr  ripenings  iNat  qnly  thei  fl?sh  of  these  melons  is  employed  for  food,  but 
'BIso  the  seeds:  which,  when  ih^ii?!?t^>  *yid  put  into  water  with  sugar,  make  a  ■vfen^ 
atgreeable  liquid,  (semuda,)nj7,'|ie;.j:vaJ;^r-melons  are  also  very  extensively  cultiva- 
ted^ much  in  the  .same  xyayjas^j^p  others.  The  seeds  pf  the  common  sort  are 
black,  and  those  of  the  better  variety  (Angurie  zuccarine)  brownish  yellow,  with 
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black  spots.  The  fruit  weighs  from  ten  to  fifty  poiiuds,  and  a  criterion  of  its 
ripeness  is,  when  on  being  struck,  it  gives  a  hollow  sound;  or  when  it  cracks'bh 
being  squeezed.  Cucumbers  are  cultivated,  but  not  much  esteemed.  Pumpkins 
are  principal  articles,  in  Venetian  horticulture;  and  several,  particularly  Cucur- 
bita  Melopepo  and  moschata  Duchesne,  are  grown  to  great  perfection.  The  last 
of  these  sometimes  attains  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  and  lOOlbs  in  weight. 
Solimum  Melongena  and  Lycopersicum,  artichokes,  carrots,  radishes,  spinach, 
and  purple  brocoli,  are  very  fine;  cauliflower,  and  several  species  of  asparagus 
which  are  there  used  are  plentiful ;  but  Kohlrabi,  and  common  winter  cabbage 
are  not  known.  Celery  grows  wild  near  the  sea.  Fennel  forms  an  eatable  bulb 
|ibove  the  root,  for  which  it  is  much  cultivated,  as  well  as  for  its  aromatic  se^s. 
Lettuces  are  used  only  when  young  plants,  they  never  form  a  head,  iii^ccrfl^e- 
ijuence  of  the  heat  of  the  climate.-P^^.s•.  Card.  So^!'"''''  ^'^'"^  '^'"''^  ''f'/  °/^^^rf'' 
Successful  Experiment,  tried  by  Mr.  Knight,  (MoHy^ifcyfl  mH^^-in^, 
in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,)  on  a  mulberry  tree,  which,  except  one  very  larg'e 
briuich,  was  either  dead  or  decaying.  When  the  sap  had  ascended,  he  bai'ked 
the  branch  completely  round  near  its  junction  with  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
having  filled  three  sacks  with  mould,  he  tied  them  round  that  part  of  the  branch 
which  had  been  barked,  and  by  means  of  one  or  two  old  watering  pots,  which 
were  kejjt  filled  with  water,  and  placed  over  the  sacks,  from  which  the  water  gra- 
dually distilled,  the  mould  in  the  sacks  was  sufficiently  moistened  for  his  pur- 
pose. Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  examined  the  sacks,  and  found  them  fil- 
led with  numerous  small  fibrous  roots,  which  the  sap  having  no  longer  the  bark 
for  its  conductor  into  the  main  roots  of  the  tree,  had  thus  expended  itself  in 
throwing  out.  A  hole  having  been  prepared  near  the  spot,  the  branch  was  sawn 
ofl"  below  the  sacks,  and  planted  with  them,  the  branch  being  propped  securely. 
The  next  summer  it  flourished  and  bore  fruit,  and  is  still  in  a. thriving  state. 
Jeise' s  GledniHffs  in  Natural  History,  page  145,  extracted,  bjfi  *'  ,/,i()i(  [,. 
'-'■"-       '■  ■  A  CoTJS'rAiiT  Reader. 

••'"■S¥M,fi8-'of''V6pf  curious  kinds  are  sold  at  Zurich,  some  as  white  as  snow.  The 
inhabitants  are  particularly  famed  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  excel ;ih 
China  asters.  At  Lausanna,  the  red  currants  are  of  an  extraordinary  size.  In 
Russia,  a  variety  of  rice  is  used,  which  grows  in  Siberia,  and  is  more  succulent 
than  that  of  America-  Enqiiiries  should  be  made  about  this,  because,  possibly, 
in  it  our  bog  soils  might  gain  the  acquisition  of  a  new  production. — Gard.  Mag. 
On  the  Culture  of  the  Melon. — Seeds  ten  years  old  are  preferred;  they 
should  be  sown  in  February,  and  the  plants  be  several  times  transplanted  ia.a 
moderately  warm  frame,  before  they  are  put  into  a  hot  frame  for  fruiting.  This 
is  done  when  the  shoots  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  they  are  then  shorteued/to 
three  eyes.  The  succeeding  shoots  produced  by  those  so  shortened  will  flaw^" 
Abundantly;  and,  during  their  flowei'ing,  air  must  be  freely  given,  otherwtisfe 
'they  will  not  set  well.  Water-melons  must  not  have  their  shoots  shortened  ;  a«d 
•ivhen  swelling  their  fruit,  they  require  Wore  Water  than  the  others. — M.  Ebeji'S, 
XBfiRtiN. — Pruss.Gard.Soc.  '■■'■'■  -wji-nu    ■.:]■.      ,,,,  ,;lj 

"^'^To  1'reserve  Grapes  kiPti^EDli^  tkti''OpW«?'Afe.',"4fGR  Table  throu«1kp 
winter. — In  the  spring  before  the  buds  have  bt^guii  to  swell,  take  a  healthy 
'Sell-ripened  shoot  of  the  preceding  year,  add  draw  it  tip  through  the  bott<im 
Sole  of  a  flower-pot  of  about  fifteen  inches  in  diametei*;  tlien  fill  the  potwiBh 
rich  soil,  and  cover  both  the  soil  and  the  outside  of  the  pOt  with  niossto  kce^'in 
riJiw  ,vio\h-(  li^inwoid  (;)uiia;of)ii.\  01-10311/,)  (i'lhry,   i^jjsd  drij  lo  9Hodi  bajs  ,j(3j5Jd 
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the  moisture.  Water  now  and  then,  according  to  the  season.  By  the  cud  of  Au- 
gust, cut  the  shoot  half  through,  just  below  the  pot,  so  as  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  roots,  which  will  be  formed  about  this  time  in  the  soil  contained  in  the  pot. 
In  the  course  of  the  month  of  October,  according  to  the  season,  cut  the  shoot 
quite  through,  and  remove  the  pot  with  the  vine  laden  with  from  twelve  to  twen- 
ty bunches  of  fruit,  to  a  dry  airy  room,  with  a  northern  exposure ;  here  water 
occasionally,  till  the  leaves  drop  off,  but  no  longer.  Thus  treated,  the  fruit  will 
keep  good  on  the  vine  till  the  end  of  February,  preserving  its  natural  flavour. 
The  best  sort  for  this  purpose  is  the  white  sweet- water. — Pruss.  Gard.  Soc. 

Germination  of  Seeds. — Mr.  Bosse  finds  that  the  germination  of  seeds  is 
accelerated  by  moistening  them  malic  acid ;  and  also  that  covering  seeds  with 
the  pulp  of  rotten  apples,  causes  them  to  germinate  sooner  than  usual. — Prusa. 
Gard.  Soc. 

Chloride  of  Lime. — Unless  spread  very  thin  on  the  ground,  it  will  do 
harm ;  spread  thin,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil ;  when  the  latter  is  in  a 
dry  state,  its  effects  are  similar  to  those  of  the  common  carbonate  of  lime. — 
Pruss.  Gard.  Soc. 

Culture  of  the  Carnation. — The  flowers  are  propagated  either  by  seed  or 
by  layers ;  the  first  is  the  method  for  raising  new  flowers ;  the  other  is  the  way  to 
preserve  and  multiply  those  of  former  years.  To  raise  them  from  seed ;  that 
from  the  best  double  flowers  should  be  selected,  which  will  produce  the  strongest 
plants,  and  should  be  sown  in  April  in  pots  or  boxes  of  fresh  light  earth,  mixed 
with  rotten  cow  manure,  exposed  to  the  morning  sun,  and  occasionally  watered. 
In  a  month  the  plants  will  appear,  and  in  July  should  be  transplanted  into  the 
beds  of  the  same  earth,  in  an  open  airy  siutation,  at  six  inches  distance,  and  there 
left  to  flower.  When  in  flower,  the  finest  kinds  should  be  marked,  and  all  the 
layers  that  can  be,  should,  during  the  time  of  flowering,  be  laid  down  from  them  ; 
these  will  have  taken  root  by  the  end  of  August,  and  are  then  to  be  taken  oft" 
and  planted  out  in  pots  in  pairs. — E.  Rudge,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. — Gard.  Mag. 

Sieue's  Universal  Garden  Syringe. — (Fig.  115)  consists  of  only  one  ap- 
paratus, which  can  instantly  by  turning  a  pin,  be  applied  so  as  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  four  difl'erent  caps.     By  means  of  a  universal  joint  (a)  the  cap  or  head 
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b)  may  be  turned  in  any  direction,  and  to  any  angle  (c).  The  pin  by  which  the 
alterations  in  the  rose  head  are  effected,  works  in  a  groove  (d)  in  the  face  of  the 
rose  ;  and  by  it  a  very  fine  shower,  a  coase  shower,  or  a  single  jet  from  one  open- 
ing (e)  may  be  eflectcd  at  pleasure.  The  valve  (f )  by  which  the  water  is  ad 
mitted  to  the  syringe,  is  in  the  side  of  the  rose. — Gard.  Mag. 
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FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

.)    ...J  1.1. 

New  and  very  Rare  plants,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  for  August. 
CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONES,  OR  EXOGENES. 

LEGUMINOS^. 

DillwVnia  glycinifolia. — Glycine-leaved  Dillwynia.  A  beautiful  plant. 
Flowers  of  a  bright  orange  and  dark-colour.  Native  of  New  Holland,  where  it 
was  originally  found  in  King  George's  sound,  by  Mr.  Menzies,  and  more  recently 
by  Mr.  Baxter.  Bot.  Reg.  Culture. — It  requires  the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse 
and  should  be  potted  in  sandy  loam  and  peat. 

Aca'cia  pentade^nia. — Fern-leaved  Acacia,  A  plant  possessed  of  very  grace- 
ful foliage.  Flowers,  orange- yellow.  Native  of  the  South-west  coast  of  New 
Holland,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Knight.  Culture. — It  will  thrive  with 
the  same  treatment  as  other  New  Holland  Acacias,  and  is  propogated  by  cuttings 
in  the  same  manner. — Bot.  Reg. 

epacride^. 

Spheno'toma  capitVta.  Long-leaved  Sphenotomo.  Flowers  blue  and 
white.  Native  of  the  South-west  coast  of  New  Holland,  whence  seeds  were  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Knight  Culture. — It  requires  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse,  and 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Epacrises,  Styphelias,  and  other  well  known  plants  of 
the  same  natura.1  family.     Bot.  Reg. 

SOLANEjE. 

Sol^anum  cri'spum. — Crimped  leaved  Solanum.  Flowers  lead  coloured  blue , 
Native  of  Chiloe,  found  commonly  in  waste  places,  also  abundantly  in  hedges, 
near  the  city  of  conception,  and  in  the  district  of  Carcamo  and  Palomares. 
Culture. — It  appears  likely  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  in  which  case  it  will  be  very 
ornamental ;  if  tied  to  a  stake  and  thus  forced  to  grow  erect,  it  will  throw  out  a 
great  number  of  lateral  branchlets,  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  which  is  a  bunch 
of  flowers.  It  grows  in  any  common  soil,  and  may  no  doubt  be  propogated  by 
cuttings. — Bot.  Reg. 

SCROPHULARINEiE. 

Salpiglo'ssis  atropurpVrea. — Dark  purple  Salpiglossis.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  species.  Flowers  of  an  intense  blackish  purple  colour.  Native  of 
Chile,  where  all  the  species  of  Salpiglossis  grow.  They  are  found  springing 
from  the  sides  of  dry  clay  banks,  baked  hard  by  the  scorching  sun  of  that  cli- 
mate, a  situation  in  which  the  moisture  that  the  earth  contains,  is  parted  with 
very  slowly,  and  with  considerable  difficulty.  Culture. — When  grown  in  the 
open  border,  they  are  apt  to  die  suddenly,  so  that  only  a  few  remain  out  of  a 
whole  bed :  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  soil  in  such  instances  being  too  light, 
and  therefore  subject  to  sudden  dryness,  a  condition  which  their  tender  roots,  are 
not  born  to  endure.  It  is  a  biennial.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  summer 
so  that  the  young  plants  may  be  well  established  by  the  end  of  autumn ;  they 
should  then  be  kept  in  e  good  airy  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  and  afterwards 
be  either  shifted  into  large  pots  for  flowering  under  glass  in  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer or  transferred  to  the  open  ground  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  tender  annuals. — Bol.  Reg. 
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RANUNCULACE-^  LINDL.  Pd^OM ACE. 

PcE^ONiA  officina'i,is  var.  anemoniflora.— Aiicinoiie  flow€ivd  variety  of 
the  common  Poeony.  This  plant  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  any  garden.  Flow- 
ers of  a  rich  deep  crimson  colour.  The  stamens  are  converted  into  narrow, 
acuminated,  and  spirally  twisted  petals,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  original 
stock  as  the  Anemone-flowered,  or  Warratah  Camellia  does  to  the  true  Camellia 
■^aponica,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  beautiful  in  its  appearance. — Bof.  Ma<j. 

EEICEjE. 

AS^y^UTUs  pilo'.sa.  Hairy  Arbutus.  Flowers  white,  streaked  with  reddish 
broyyii,  stem  very  hairy.  Native  of  Mexico,  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
Mr.  Don,  by  Mr.  Neil.  Culture. — It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  sandy 
peat  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  layers. — Bot.  Mag. 

Rhododendron  indicim,  var.  Smitiiii.  Smiths  hybrid  Indian  Rhododen- 
dron. This  splendid  hybrid  is  the  offspring  of  R.  phaeuiceum,  that  had  been 
fertilized  by  R.  indicum,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  Coombe  wood,  in  the 
spring  of  1828.  It  partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  parents,  and  like  them  is 
rather  tender,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  more  desirable  plant  tlian  either,  is  of  free 
growth,  and  produces  its  flowers  in  great  abundance.  Flowers  of  a  rosy  salmon 
colour,  large  and  spreading,  expansion  from  t\io  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  spot- 
ted in  the  iuside  with  darker  spots. — Brit.  Fl.  Card. 

camellieji;. 

C.A3IELLIA  Japonic  A  vak.  compacta. — Close  flowering  Camellia.  This  is 
a  aeat  flowering  shrub,  distinct  from  every  other  white  flowerer,  having  a  good 
deal  of  the  character  of  the  C.  Sasanqua  in  the  flowers,  but  the  leaves  of  the 
.laponica,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Young. — Lock/.  Bvl.  C'lih 

MALVACE.a;. 

HiBi.sCL'S  SPLENDENS. — The  resplendent  Hibiscus.  A  liandsome  plant,  bears 
lug  magnificent  rose  coloured  flower.s.  Native  of  New  Holland,  where  it  gruw-j 
to  20  feet  high.  Culture. — It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  should 
be  planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and  be  preserved  in  a  warm  greeu-i 
hoitje. — Lodd.  Bot.  Cab. 

%■  PniiILLACE,«. 

Phi'au'LA  VEKTiciLi-^ATA. — The  whorled  Primrose.  Flowers  yellow,  lea^e- 
growing  iu  wliorls  oil  the  flower-stalk,  hence  its  specific  character.  Native  of 
mount  Kusma,  near  Kurman,  in  Arabia  Felix,  where  it  was  discovered  W  For.-;- 
kael :  it!  grows,  according  to  him  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  Culture.— It  uill 
thrive  irt  a  pot  filled  with  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  rotten  dung,  and/may- 
be  sheltered  in  a  frame  during  winter. ^ — Lvd.  Bo/.  Cab.  ■  J 

■>  .    ,_;  P.iSSlFLOREJS.  :, 

TACSONiC^JNNATJSTiPUJLA.  (fig.  116)  Pinnated  Stipuled.Tacsoiiiar^Tlus  elegant 
passionflower  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  any  collection  of  plants,  the  flowers  are 
of  a  bright  rose  colour,  and  very  showy.  It  is  a  native  of  Talcahuano,  and  Val-, 
paraiso,  in  C'hile.  The  genus  is  principally  distinguished  by  the  long  tub^  ofi 
the  ^efenthemum-  The  name  is  of  Peruvian  origin,  Tacso  being  applied  toi 
scvetal  species  of  this  genus  iu  Peru,  and  was  first  employed  by  .lussieu,  to  \^\SQ\h\ 
this  group.  Cwltiirc. — It  rciiuires  the  same  treatment  as  the  Passiflor.T  genejfallV' 
and  seems  lik'  ly,  in  r,i\  Mni\>  M.-  ^-ituativns,  to  prove  quite  as  haidy  a:  the  Pa.^sl'. 
flora  caerul  a.— /?''/.  /'/..»,.  (_i<ni/tii. 
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LABIATjE. 

CoLEUS  AROMATicus. — Sweet  scented  Coleus.  This  plant  appears  to  be  very 
commonly  cultivated  in  Indian  gardens,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  great  fragrance. 
The  leaves  are  frequently  eaten  with  bread  and  butter,  or  bruised  and  mixed 
with  various  articles  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine.  It  is  probably  also  indige- 
nous in  that  country :  its  flowers  are  purple  and  not  remarkable  for  beauty. 
Culture. — It  is  a  stove  plant,  and  flowers  from  March  to  May  :  it  grows  in  light 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings.  In  gardens  it  is 
often  called  Gesneria  odorata. — Bot,  Reg. 

CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONES,  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHIDEjE. 

PterostVlis  Banksii. — Large-leaved  Pterostylis.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  where  it  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  at  the  time  he 
accompanied  Capt.  Cook  round  the  world.  It  was  also  found  by  Mr.  Allan 
Cuningham,  in  1826,  growing  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  which  is  received  into 
the  bay  of  Islands. — Bot.  Mag.  Culture. — It  will  require  the  heat  of  the  stove, 
and  we  should  think  would  thrive  in  peat  and  loam. 

Maxill^ria  Placa'nthera. — Flat-anthered  Maxillaria.  A  parasitic  plant. 
Flowers  yellowish  green,  spotted  with  brown.  Introduced  from  Brazil  by  Mrs. 
Harrison. — Bot.  Mag.  Culture. — It  requires  a  moist  stove  like  the  other  plants 
of  the  same  genus,  and  should  be  potted  in  turfy  peat  soil,  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  decayed  wood  or  saw- dust,  and  kept  in  a  damp  bottom. 

Maxillaria  gracilis.  Slender  Maxillaria.  This  curious  little  plant  is  very 
slender  in  its  habit,  and  its  height  does  not  exceed  four  inches.  Flowers  red  and 
yellow,  native  of  Brazil.  Culture. — It  requires  a  moist  stove,  and  should  be 
potted  in  moss  vegetable  earth,  and  small  pieces  of  broken  pot.  It  may  some- 
times be  separated  for  increase. — Lodd.  Bot.  Cab. 

New  Seedling  Cactus. — A  new  seedling  Cactus,  between  speciosa  and  spe- 
ciosissima,  flowered  last  April,  in  the  gardens  at  Plaistow- Lodge,  Bromley, 
Kent ;  the  plant  consists  of  one  shoot  two  feet  high,  with  three  large  flowers  on 
the  top,  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour. — T.  Pressley. — Gard.  Mag. 

New  Variety  of  the  Hawthorn. — This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  trees, 
and  much  more  desirable  than  the  old  pink  thorn,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called 
"  scarlet  thorn."  The  flowers  of  the  new  kind  are  each  as  large  as  two-thirds  of 
the  breadth  of  a  sixpenny  piece ;  they  grow  in  bunches  containing  from  twelve 
to  twenty  flowers  each,  the  petals  are  of  a  most  beautiful  carmine-crimson  co- 
lour, except  in  their  claws  which  are  white,  and  thus  constitute  a  white  eye  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  crimson  orbit. — Gard.  Mag. 

Culture  of  the  Hibi'scus  attenu^atus. — This  beautiful  plant  can  scarcely 
be  propagated  by  seed.  Being  herbaceous,  it  dies  down  to  the  soil  every  year ; 
it  should  be  kept  dry,  and  free  from  frost  during  the  winter,  and  re-potted  in 
light  rich  soil,  mixed  with  river  sand  in  the  spring.  It  should  be  placed  in  a 
frame,  and  abundantly  watered  during  summer  ;  but  in  autumn,  when  the  plant 
begins  to  lose  its  leaves,  watering  must  be  gradually  left  ofl",  till  it  is  in  a  state  to 
have  the  stem  cut  over,  and  the  pot  containing  the  root  placed  in  the  back  shed 
of  a  stove. — Pruss.  Gard.  Soc. 

Flower  Seeds,  when  a  few  years  old,  are  said  to  produce  more  double  flow- 
ers than  those  which  are  sown  the  year  after  their  ripening. — Prias.  Gard.  Soc. 
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A  CHOICE  COLLECTION  OF  NEW  AND  VERY  RARE  PLANTS, 

BY    MESSRS.    MACKIE,   OF    NORWICH, 

We  fuel  a  pleasure  in  being  able  to  present  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  the  old 
established  nursery  of  Messrs.  Mackie,  of  Norwich,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  forest 
and  Ornamental  trees  have  been  cultivated  to  a  veiy  great  extent.  It  has  of  late 
been  much  improved,  by  a  well  laid  out  ornamental  garden  and  walks,  and  great 
pains  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  introduce  new  and  beautiful  plants ;  a  list 
of  some  of  the  rarer  sorts  has  been  furnished  us. 

NEW  HARDY  SHRUBS. 


Acacia  affinis 
Auraucaria  imbricata 
Arbutus  procera 
Berberis  glumacea 

repens 

aristata 

Cherry,  double-blossomed  French 
Cydonia  sinensis 
Daphne  pontica  rosea 

cneorum  maxima 

Escallonia  rubra 

viscosa 

NEW  AND  CHOICE 

Alstramera   Hookeri. 

Simsii 

Flos  Martini 

Psittacina 

Delphinium  speciosum 

phaemceum 

DodecatheonMedia  alba 
Erythronium  americanum 
Francoa  coccinea 
Gaillardia  aristata 

bicolor 

Gladiolus  Psittacinus 

and  Herbert's  collection. 

Goodyera  pubescens 

Hibiscus  moscheutos 

Munroana 

Lathyrus  latifolius  albiflorus 
Lubinia  atropurea 
Lobelia  Tupa  coccinea 

Lows  purple 

Lupinus  polyphy'llus  albus 

plumosus 

lepidus 


montividensis 


Euouymus  nanus 

obovatus 

Juniperus  reciirva 
Madura  aurantiaca 
Piptanthus  nepalensis 
Ribes  sanguinenm 
Schinus  Litri 
Sophora  japonica 
Rubus  spectabilis 

Thirty  choice    varieties    of    Ghent 
Azaleas. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

flexuosus 

Narcissus  thirty  varieties 
Nuttallia  pedata 
Oxalis  floribunda 

tetraphylla 

Pentstemon  glandulosus 

procerus 

venustus 

speciosus,  &c. 

Phlox  pumila 

verna 

glomerata 

procumbens 

crassifolia 

rosea 

odorata  grandiflora 

elegans 

Phlox  odorata  rosea 

latifolia  rosea 

marylandica 

hybrida 

and  forty  other  choice  kinds. 

Prattia  begoniafolia 

Poeonia  thirty  kinds 
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/Hiy\fJi\     I/.  >)  I  ! 

GREENHOUSE     PLANTS. 

.l-.)fi(|ni.v)j^yj_](l  ,doi;oJ  »rfj  oJ  T(8i;3-iig  biic  01:111.!   ■Jf.Hbmbfc^'  '^"^^  ^^  hrjwq?.umi 

AUdTclihe'dd  'biixiM?a'^«-^'™  "^^"^  ^rf  *'  TSoVyaTithus  excfe'lsa  '^^  ■■'J^'"  '«39<J  "^rf* 
Azalea  siiieiisis"  ''  ^^^1^  *^'  ^'"^^  wii^myi  £1^;^.^^  ^^j^^y  ^jj^j^^  ^^^r;  •  TO  .0  .13  .q^ 
Cactus  Jyilkiu^SlW"-''^  9*  i  ■'''**  "'  ^"^'  fiutaxia  Baxtferi'  ' '' i«a  «  Jl  .gsb  GOI  Jb  ' 
^^i^^G^l-«sii''^I'''^  ^^^^of*  *rfa'f  «l'*«'^r-''^<]iiycine  coccinb^  ^'"'^'  ^^nilooo  oi  ?.shib 

new  scarlet  ^  Hibiscus  Lindley^aa  ,»ia^l£nB  ifd 

Calceolaria  Youiigif^^^'^y   Hovea  Celsii   '""'i^'^ 

and  five  ,\:arJ^"^|es!  _'  _' ' '  _"  _'  _' "  °  _■— —  latifoH|^^^^Q 

Wheelerii         linearis 

and  five  varieties  Ixora  rosea 


CalWMil^a  grandiflora  '  =  SHio^.-^iol  ariJ  ^Jihkn  ^^^m^'^'^  ^H^-^  ^^W  nBilisBiO 
CaiiiSfiiarEticuiattp"'^8ib  lavswori  gi  "^ifeiiVedia' moiibphylUi  l6ti^£rafc^6sJt'f"' 
""'••'-"'"'  fciiiviliif'  02f  3£  e9?.u1  Ji  :  fc^T31i:MocAl-pum  peaWiciiMfe'i  '"">'"'  t'«'"o 
fij;.fj;l  ■'il^xifoy^oitl  9Wm9?,9i  anoiJoIofe  LfjiialVa  miniata'"^''''q«  ''f'T     -Sal*  811  iiji 

punctata  Oxalis  Bon'ieari4t''«^S  ^^'*  'i"''''^^' ""''       """ 

excelsa       ^8T8,£V   ,  Deppii-''«cfi.fiO 

eclipse        -rporl  Kuellia  babiiiiana 

elegans       Scottia  dentata 

rosa  mun(f^'^^"t*'"*  Sil^ue  regia 

Dahliafl6r;©9i'^'*  ^^^  "^rf*  libigi^Hya  heterophyll^  '"q  bas  bado&'jlfl 

-•"'■'■'  -'    imbricata     ^^'"oqiuoo  £  ^avx- fhunbergia  alata      be/foasib  ,)tBw  ald^J 
-iLUiK^  Rawsouia  spee?s4'*t>  z^han£iJp  uhj grandifloJ^o  ^^^^  nfirij  laanft 

rosa-sinensis  -lafuiol  ariJ  nMt  tut  01  T,Jhi.ffltf^'=J  I9*£ai3  zs'irg  laJtel- 

li"    ■  ■'   (.j^jvjiij^y^j^ ,  vJluofflib  dJiw  x£w  'aa^d  89v[o>;f:ii>  ,iofi  ugriw  09/9  ,IorioDlA 

(i9flw  iyrija[v  .agani  JnsiBqgajjiJ  ixilrirrjsn^  ijiriv/  b  sbfai-^  bas  ,gailooo  i(d  sgftib 
9H£iaoq2  i(d  bidiirt  aamoa^d  f[;>if{w  .r.Kw  Vyjrf  1o  noijoloa  xegfo  £  aano")  gniliod 
oJ  aiBaqqfi  ^bsJfiiBqga  ngriv/  x£w  oi<3  fan£  ,£n  ji-MrfJ  >:b!i;v;ia)l£  3i  j  aohtfiioqjEva  auo 
-Ijs  Jod  jXBw  '299d  gngJlofij'^^pj^j^ji^i  ff  JS'r©iB3f .  .s^njsdo  oa  baisliuz  dVJBd 
ya     .xjBw  alrffiJa^av  srfj  ae  -^[ii;  ^rjodJ  ,q£Oi!  oJni  Ji  eJiavnoa  abijBwisJ 

Bats  of  the  ordinary  size,  are  very  numerous  in  Jarnaica;  tfiey  im;  fonnaiH" 
mills  and  old  bouses,  especially  such  as  are  little  occupied ;  they  do  great  mis- 
chief in  gardens,  wherp  thu'y  eat  the  green  peas,  opening  the  pod  over  each  pea, 
and  removing  it  veiy  dexterously.  Bishop  Heber  says,  "  the  vampire  bat  of  In- 
dia is  a  very  harmless  creature,  of  habits  entirely  different  from  the  formidable 
idea  entertained  of  it  in  England.  It  only  eats  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  indeed 
its  teeth  are  not  indicative  of  carnivorous  habits;  and  from  blood  it  turns  away 
when  offered  to  it.  During  the  day-time,  it  is,  of  course,  inert;  but  at  night  it 
ft  lively,  affectionate,  and  playfiil,  knOws  its  keeper,  but  has  no  objection  to  tiffed 
approach  and  touch  of  others."  Mr.  Waterton,  however,  when  speaking  in  tlM 
"wanderings"  of  the  vampire  of  South  America  says,  "there  are  two  speciesW 
Deinerara,  both  of  which  suck  living  animals ;  one  is  rather  larger  than  the  Com- 
mon bat,  the  other  measures  above  two  feet  from  wing  to  wing  extended.  ^'iSa 
gently  does  this  nocturnal  surgeon  draw  the  blo6d,  that  instead  of  bcing'rbxis'^,^ 
tW  patient  is  lulled  into  a  stiTl  profound  sl6cp.**  The  larger  vampire  suldks 
men  and  Otlici-'auJ'mlils'}  "tiiy'itiiiilfc'r  'sl'4is  tiJ'tbn'fiie  "iUkit  thltiiy'  t6'TnMs.'^^ 
'^iia  I^a'f  nW^  J'liiblo  >"if,tiiii/;i;p  a^rummi  jriJ  yd  bjnnu'i  li-jir.nuiUi  fj  ,JdiJob 
^?.■^W  .\W/i  .\tf\K — .aiiiMHil  .1, — .-iAal  i^irfj  "io  KT>biod  •>ril  no 
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Experiments  on  :^BPj^,'(.|)\[4f5; .ifF*  Vegetable  Wax.-t^j^J.  , Qppei;man u 
states,  that  the  yfigetaible  ,i(Pia:^.qf  ,tjip,,(liast  Indies  is  of  a  yello^y^^i^  wUitq  colour, 
transparent  at  the  edg^s,,  pipre  brittle  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  bi^t  Ifgs , compact 
than  bees'  wax.  Its  taste  is  raoxcid  when  it  has  been  mastiq^ite^^pme  time  :,  ijtp 
sp.  gr.  0.  97 ;  at  124  deg.  Fahr.  it  melts^  remains  fluid  at  112  deg.  and  <;olidi,f\e^ 
at  109  deg.  It  is  soluble  both  in  spirit  and  in  aether;  the  forajjer  solution  soji-) 
difies  in  cooling,  while  the  latter  merely,  deposits  light  flocks  Japajji  vygjc,  yielded 

by  analysis,  cnB/olbrnJ  fm/iditi  JyiiBoa  won 

Carbon.. jf43^.^„,,^^^P[ 70,9683,,^ „,^yY  ^hiiloaoI^O 

Hydrogeii-.. .^ 12,0/28     .,  , 


Oxvgenl . . .'. .  .7777 le.S^Sg''-" 

•  i-M   ..r,r    u.,..(.,.,rI7/ 

100,0000     :,  f,.,^, . 

Brazilian  Wax  very  closely  resembles  the  foregoing  :  thei^  )ealOjUi^,,copsi^e^(<jPj) 
and  o4our  almost  the  ?ame ;  the  Brazilian  is  however  distinguished  by, the, yj^l-^ 
owish  brown  peljicle  with  which  it  is  covered  :  it  fuses  at  120  d,^g,  siiicj  solidifies 
lat  113  deg.     The  spirituous  aaid^thewal  solutions  resemble  tho^^^p^^.the  Japan 

wax.     Brazilian  wax  gave  l)y  ^ij^ly^g^,  ,  joauci 

Carbon..,,,,.,  ,^I.  ..^^ 72,8788       ,    r>         

Hydrogen... J. -,...„ 12,0297 


Oxygen.. .  .......■'. 15,0915 


SAvn  -.ro(.^  100,0000 

Bleached  and  purified i.^pes^  wax  is( harder  than  the  foregoing  :  but  the  vege- 
table wax,  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  oil,  gives  a  compound  which  is  three  times 
firmer  than  that  obtained  with  the  same  quantities  of  bees'  wax  and  oil ;  but  the 
latter  gives  greater  consistency  to  fat  than  the  former.  '^i'  .in-  );i^i. i 

Alcohol,  even  when  hot,  dissolves  bees'  wax  with  difficulty;  tJi,^i^Ql]ution  soli- 
difies by  cooling,  and  yields  a  white  granular  transparent  mass,  ^ther  when 
boiling  forms  a  clear  solution  of  bees'  wax,  which  becomes  turbid  by  spontane- 
ous evaporation ;  it  afterwards  thickens,  and  the  wax  when  separated,  appears  to 
have  suffered  no  change.  Caustic. soda  atjfirst  niej'e|y,;goftens  bees'  wax,  but  af- 
terwards converts  it  into  soap,  though  not  so  readily  as  the  vegetable  wax.     By 

III!  M-/;n^  ob  Yodt  ^i-^'^' '(' iMil'-^ih'  9h'[i-JuB' \Uh'iaa^ML2J^i'.iioil  bio  ban  allim 
j;-jq  rioua  -i9vo  b'^'Oxygen...  .(1\  i^^iLI'-iVK'i'liH^.  "5*^364^"  <8n9f>iBg  ni'iairfa 
fii  'lo  ijsd  aiiqnijsv  r-  r^doVi.  qod«iff     r/Uumirtr^h—nrf  ii  -jai-ztmai  basi 

100  0000 
sld^bmnol  ariJ  raoil  Uvn-jhih  yf niJnH  aidjcd  1u   ,junj5'jTj  i>:>lcmisd  \-i3v  a  ?i  sib 

•b..'.f)„i  bm;  ..,[d£l«_u    blUJ  4?^n-MPh-JPS«PM\,.a-A    „i  ,1,i.,   h.nfu.-,-,!,,..  j.9bi 

The  Esquimaux  Lake,  North  America. — This  lake  is  said  to  extend  from 
ijorth  to  south  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  about  the  same  from 
east  to  west.  It  is  reported  to  be  full  of  islands,  to  be  every  where  brackish, 
and  to  receive  two  large  rivers  besides  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mackenzie.  It 
rnay  be  plausibly  conjectured,  that  the  alluvial  materials  brought  down  by  tp?, 
Mackenzie,  and  other  rivers  have  gradually  formed  a  barrier  of  islands  and 
shoals,  which  by  preventing  the  free  access  of  the  tide,^  enables  the  fresh  wafer  to 
maintain  the  predominance  behind  it.  The  action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  hi^s  a 
tendency  the  height  of  the  barrier,  while  the  currents  of  the  rivers  and  the  ebb' 
tide  preserve,  jth^  jdepf;h  fit  t^e  lake:.  A  grea^.  formation  of  wood  coal  will,  no 
doubt,  be  ultimately  formed  by  the  immense  quantities  of  drift  timber  deposit^ 
on  the  borders  of  this  lake. — J.  Rennie. — Maif.  Nat.  Hisf. 
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The  Red  or  Guernsey  Partridge,  (Perdrix  Rufa,  Ray.)— This  bird  has 
been  just  introduced  into  the  principality  of  Wales.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewes,  of 
Dyffryn,  having  bred  this  year  eight  brace,  under  a  bantam  fowl,  adopting  the 
same  system  of  feeding  them  as  that  of  the  pheasant,  and  chopped  eggs.  They 
much  resemble  ours  in  colour  and  size,  with  the  exception  of  the  legs  and  bill, 
which  are  of  a  vermilliou  red.  They  rim  much  like  the  land-rail,  (Ortygometra 
crex,)  and  are  very  reluctant  to  take  wing.  "  Mr.  Daniel  says,  they  are  plentiful 
near  Oxford.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  having  imported  many  thousand  eggs 
which  were  hatched  imder  hens,  and  liberated;  and  so  early  as  1777,  he  says  he 
saw  a  covey,  consisting  of  fourteen  of  these  birds,  several  of  which  he  shot;  ma- 
ny coveys  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich,  or  preserved  manors 
where  they  seem  to  prefer  the  waste  healthy  ground  to  corn  fields,  the  favourite 
haunts  of  the  common  species." — Mont.  Ornlth.  Diet. 

Serpents. — M.  Duvernoy,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
organization  of  venomous  serpents,  has  ascertained  that,  besides  the  venomous  ■ 
teeth  in  front,  the  existence  of  which  has  long  been  known,  they  have  in  the  hin- 
der part  of  the  jaw  longer  and  stronger  teeth,  of  as  great  malignity.  He  is  also 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  secretions  of  the  lachrymal  glands  in  some  descrip- 
tions of  venomous  serpents,  do  not  go  to  moisten  the  eye-balls,  but  enter  the 
mouth,  and  assist  in  commnnicating  saliva  to  the  food. 

Tincture  of  Roses. — Take  the  petals  of  the  common  rose  (centifolioe,)  place 
them,  without  pressing  them,  in  a  bottle,  pour  some  good  spirits  of  wine  upon 
them,  close  the  bottle  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  required  for  use.  This  will  keep 
for  years,  and  yield  a  perfume  little  inferior  to  Otto  of  roses;  a  few  drops  will 
suffice  to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  with  a  delicious  odour.  Com- 
mon vinegar  is  greatly  improved  by  a  very  small  quantity  being  added  to  it. 

Skinless  Oats. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society,  a 
specimen  of  the  Avenacea  Farina,  or  Skinless  Oat,  was  produced  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Knott,  which  had  been  plucked  that  morning  out  of  a  piece  of  ground  be- 
longing to  that  gentleman,  at  Wormleighton.  It  was  produced  from  seed  fiur- 
nished  to  him  by  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Heanton,  Punchardon,  near  Barnstaple,  Devon- 
shire, and  grown  in  the  season  of  1830^  for  the  first  time  it  was  ever  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  by  Thomas  Derenzy,  Esq.  of  Clobemon  Hall,  who  obtained  the 
seed  through  a  friend  of  his  at  Rotterdam,  whither  it  was  imported  from  Shantag, 
a  remote  district  in  China,  and  was  quite  unknown  to  Europeans  till  within 
these  three  years.  The  advantages  which  this  extraordinary  and  valuable  grain 
possesses  over  all  other  kinds  of  oats,  are  numerous,  viz. : — When  thrashed  from 
the  sheaf,  it  is  exactly  like  oatmeal,  and  is  fit  for  immediate  use  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  every  other  sort  which  oatmeal  is  consumed,  the  grain  being  quite  free 
from  every  particle  of  rind  or  husk.  The  flavour  is  delicious,  and  it  contains 
much  more  farinaceous  matter.  There  is,  of  course, -a  considerable  saving  of 
oats,  and  expense  of  kiln  drying,  grinding,  sifting,  &c.  &c. ;  and  one  peck  of  it 
contains  more  nutrious  food  for  a  horse  than  three  pecks  of  common  oats.  The 
produce  is  most  astonishing,  the  average  being  twenty-six  barrels,  of  fourteen 
stone  to  the  Irish  acre — the  exact  quantity  grown  by  Mr.  Derenzy  on  one  acre. 
It  was  not  sown  till  the  4th  of  May,  1830,  and  was  reaped  early  in  August  the 
s^Qie  year.  It  is  remarkably  hardy,  and  well  adapted  for  this  climate." 
■U. .  •■  ■ 
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PART  III. 

1.— SOCIETIES, 
CONNECTED    WITH    HORTICULTURE    AND    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meetings  of  this  Sooirty  for  the  month  of  July,  papers  have  been  read  in  the  black 
Corinth  grape,  which  in  a  dried  state,  forms  the  currants  of  the  shops,  and  on  the  cultivation  of 
tlie  Camellia,  more  especially  as  regards  the  pi'opagation  of  the  C.  reticula.  The  first  was  by 
Mr.  R.Thompson,  of  the  Society's  garden;  the  second  by  John  AUnut,  Esq.  of  Clapliam, 
wliose  great  success  with  the  variety  on  which  he  particularly  dwells,  leads  us  to  hope  that  his 
hints  will  lessen  the  difliculties  hitherto  experienced  in  increasing  this  beautiful  plant. 

The  articles  exhibited  have  again  been  of  the  finest  description,  particularly  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, black  Frontignac  and  white  Constantia  grapes,  the  black  Tartarian,  Bigan-eau  and 
early  purple  Grlotte  chenies,  the  Grosse  mignonne  and  Royal  George  peaches,  and  the  Elton, 
Wilmots,  Superb,  old  pine  and  yellow  chili  strawberries.  Mr.  Blyatt,  of  IManor  Farm,  Dept- 
ford,  produced  his  celebrated  pine  apple,  strawberries,  which  proved  to  possess  the  richest  fla- 
vour. We  have  observed  also,  Hybrid  Cactuses,  Gladioluses,  and  Calceolarias.  Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas,  Oncidium  fletuosum.  Fuchsia  globosa.  Dahlias,  Holfyhocks,  Roses,  the  Mag- 
nolias glanca  and  Thomsoniaua,  Habenaria  fimbriata  and  new  sp.  of  Gaura  and  Aster  from 
California.  A  vei-y  ingenious  model  of  an  Orange-box,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Allnut;  its  bot- 
tom and  sides  were  composed  of  slate,  running  in  gi'ooves  in  a  wooden  frame.  The  whole  was 
of  light  appearance,  and  could  be  taken  to  pieces  with  the  gieatest  facility. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  prize  exhibition  of  Roses  took  place  on  the  3rd  instant,  and  was 
as  beautiful  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  list  of  competitors,  comprised  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  the  cultivators  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  medals  were  finally  adjudged  as 
f  jllows : — the  large  silver  Medal  to  Mr.  John  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  and  Banksian  Medals  to 
Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  James  Young,  of  Epsom,  A  Banksian  Medal  was  also  recommended 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  for  his  Yellow  Nvisette 
Rose. 

SHEFFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  Exhibition  for  the  present  year,  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 8th.  The  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  veiy  good,  but  upon  the  whole,  neither  tiie 
attendance  or  show  of  flowers  was  equal  to  former  exhibitions. 

MANCHESTER  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  for  this  season  was  held  in  the  Exchange  dining-room,  the  Exhibition  was 
inferior  to  former  meetings,  and  the  attendance  of  company  rather  thin. 

LIVERPOOL  FLORAL  MEETING. 

The  third  and  last  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  August  1st,  in  the  Corn  Exchange  ;  the 
vegetables  were  generally  of  a  superior  description,  the  celei^  particularly  so;  there  were  also 
some  very  excellent  grapes,  but  upon  the  whole,  the  show  was  very  inferior  to  the  correspond- 
ing one  last  year. 

II.— MONTHLY   HORTICULTURAL    CALENDAR, 

FOR  .SEPTEMBER. 
The  temperature  now  begins  to  decline,  the  nights  lengthen  and  evaporation  greatly  uimin- 
ishes,  many  varieties  of  fruit  ripen,  and  should  be  gathered  during  this  month.  Cucumbers 
and  melons  will  begin  to  require  matting  down  at  night.  All  articles  used  for  pickling,  as  cu- 
cumbers, onions,  nasturtiums,  &c.  should  now  be  gathered,  transplant  all  articles  intended  for 
use  this  autumn,  which  plant  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible.  Prepare  the  ground  for 
planting  fruit  trees,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  or  beginning  of  next,  if  they  be  pretty 
ripe,  you  may  remove  them,  p  141  and  191.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  is  cold 
begin  to  get  in  all  your  greenhouse  pUiuts,  prepare  numld  for  florists  flowers,  and  make  much 
of  evei'y  day  in  this  mouth. 
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Peaches  and  Neclarine  Trees,  if  attemled  to  in  former  months,  will  now  require  merely  look- 
ins  over,  to  see  that  the  fruit  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

Cover  Morella  Cherries  with  nets,  if  not  done  before. 

Figs  ont  of  doors  -will  now  he  ripe,  see  p.  71,  95,  and  386. 

New  Strawberry  beds,  should  be  made,  if  not  done  before,  p.  95,  329. 

Buds  put  in  last  month,  and  July,  will  most  probably  reqnire  the  bandages  a  little  loosening. 

Grapes.  Vines  in  pots,  now  brought  into  the  vinery  will  ripen  tlieir  fruit  in  January,  p.  6. 
185, 490, .530,.    Vines  in  frames  and  the  open  air  p.  73, 193, 309,  337,  and  339. 

Pine  Stoves.  If  the  fruit  be  chiefly  ripe,  renovate  your  succession  pits  with  a  good  portion 
of  new  bark,  and  shift  the  plants  into  pots  large  enough  for  them  to  fruit  in  ;  for  the  regulation 
of  their  heat,  see  p.  374. 

Peach  houses  Sec.    If  the  fruit  is  over  expose  the  trees  to  the  open  air. 

Peach  or  Cherry  Trees  in  pots.  Ifthe  wood  is  ripe  place  under  a  north  wall  to  prepare  them 
for  early  forcing. 

FLO\\TR  DEPARTMENT. 

Carnation  layers  potted  out  last  month  must  remain  the  open  air,  and  receive  gentle  water- 
ings, if  required,  p.  199  to  200. 

Ranunculusses  now  planted  in  frames  will  bloom  in  January. 

Hyacinths  should  be  planted  about  the  end  of  the  month,  they  thrive  vei-y  well,  however,  if 
planted  in  the  beginning  of  Nov.  see  p.  588. 

Piconia  Moutan  cuttings  may  now  be  grafted  on  the  tuberous  roots  of  P.  oflicinalis. 

Camellias  may  now  be  grafted  and  budded,  but  we  prefer  the  spring  season,  p.  3-57  to  364. 

Auricula  Seeds,  as  also  those  of  Tulip,  Ranunculusses,  Anemone,  Ike.  may  now  be  sown  in 
boxes  of  fine  light  mould,  although  we  have  invariably  found  them  do  better  when  sown  as 
soon  as  they  are  gathered,  p.  56. 

Prepare  beds  for  tulips,  p.  104,  Anemones  and  Narcissus,  p.  144. 

Erica  cuttings,  Diosmas  and  other  delicate  greenhouse  plants  may  still  be  put  in,  p.  96,  and 
455. 

Pink  pipings,  put  in  last  month,  should,  if  properly  struck,  be  transplanted  in  beds  to  remove 
in  the  spring. 
Propagate  Pelargoniums  by  cuttings  at  the  end  of  the  month,  f .  102. 
Migno^ielte  may  still  be  sown  in  pots,  to  stand  the  winter  in  frames,  p.  96,  and  144. 
Ten  weeks  stock  sov^n  early  this  month  in  pots,  and  sheltered  in  frames,  come  into  flower  early 
in  the  spring. 

China  Rose  cuttings  strike  very  freely  now,  but  they  sconer  become  finer  plants,  if  put  in 
during  the  spring  months,  p.  245  to  252. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT, 
Mushroom,  beds  should  now  be  generally  made ;  be  careful  in  spawning  th.at  the  heat  does  not 
rise  above  55  or  60  degrees,  or  the  spawn  will  be  destroyed. 
Celery  earth  up  as  it  advances  in  growth,  p.  96, 289,290,  and  433. 

Lettuce  Plants  should  be  planted  out  for  October,  also  sow  three  times  before  the  20th  to 
preserve  in  fi-ames,  and  warm  borders  throughout  the  winter. 
Endive  may  be  planted  out  two  or  three  times  in  the  month. 

Onions  must  be  taken  up  in  fine  weather,  and  spread  on  a  floor  or  flue  in  ah  airy  situation 
dry. 

CauKJiomer  plants  from  seed  sown  last  month  will  some  of  them  be  ready  to  prick  out  for 
sheltering  through  the  winter,  choose  some  rich  light  mould  for  the  purpose,  if  a  score  or  two 
were  potted  singly  in  60-sized  pots,  and  sheltered  in  the  same  frame  through  the  winter;    they 
will  come  in  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  usual  time. 
Herbs  fit  for  cutting  should  be  gathered  in  fine  weather. 
Welsh  Onions  may  still  be  sown,  if  not  done  last  month. 
Carrot  seed  may  yet  be  sown  for  young  ones  in  the  spring. 

Raddishes  for  late  crops  may  be  sown  twice  this  month,  in  the  beginning  and  middle. 
Normandy  Cress  may  be  sown,  if  not  done  lust  month. 

Cabbage  Plants  should  be  planted  out  early  in  the  month,  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  and  six 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  to  use  as  coleworts  for  November.  Those  sown  last 
month  will  require  pricking  out  in  beds,  to  plant  out  early  in  the  spring. 
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PART  I. 
ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 

HORTICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  I.— ON  TRAINING  FRUIT  TREES. 

By  A  JOURNEYMAN  GARDENER. 

It  is  astonisLing  how  deficient  most  practical  men  of  our  jn'ofession 
are  in  the  art  of  training  trees.  We  see  in  ahnost  everv  garden, 
trees  trained  upon  the  old  world  fashion,  that  of  laving  in  a  twig 
wherever  there  is  an  inch  of  brick  to  be  seen,  without  any  rule  or 
principle,  which  is  certainly  a  great  stigma  upon  the  profession, 
"i^oung  practitioners  as  well  as  old  are  in  the  same  fault,  and  not- 
withstanding the  present  rapid  march  of  intellect,  they  go  on  in  the 
same  way  as  their  fathers  did  in  past  ages.  Considering  a  garden 
as  a  place  of  pleasure  to  amuse  and  deUght,  the  enjoyments  derived 
from  it  must  be  according  to  its  taste  and  state  of  keeping.  Now 
as  the  walls  form  one  of  the  principle  objects  in  a  garden,  so  the 
trees  upon  them  shonld  be  in  a  good  system  of  training,  as  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  garden  depends  upon  them  in  a  gi'eat  measure. 
Handsome  trees,  I  admit,  would  be  a  poor  recompence,  if  they  could 
only  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  benefits  which  ought  to  be 
derived  from  the  w-all,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  But 
when  it  can  by  experience  be  shown,  that  the  gi'eatest  crops  are  in 
general  those  obtained  from  trees  possessing  the  gi-eatest  symmetry 
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and  elegance,  so  gi'eat  blame  must  necessarily  be  attached  to  those 
who  have  not  their  trees  trained  upon  the  fonn  most  suitable  for  uti- 
lity and  elegance,  the  blame  may  lie  with  the  gardener,  with  his 
master,  or  with  both,  as  the  case  may  be :  if  with  the  gardener,  he  is 
a  disgrace  to  his  profession ;  if  with  his  master,  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
his  taste ;  and  as  he  is  perfectly  at  will  to  please  himself  in  that  par- 
ticular, so  other  persons  are  also  at  will  to  question  his  taste,  whether 
it  be  refined  or  ridiculous.  I  have  been  partly  induced  to  send  you 
these  thoughts  by  seeing  in  the  Register  two  articles  upon  training, 
one  by  Mr.  Mearns,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Haythorn,  upon  both  of 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks. 

I  think  Mr.  Haythorn  did  as  well  as  could  he  done  with  the 
old  trees  he  had  to  deal  with,  unless  he  had  actually  stubbed  them 
up,  root  and  branch,  the  plan  I  would  undoubtedly  have  taken,  had 
they  been  left  to  my  will.  I  can  only  see  that  by  his  method,  he  is 
protracting  for  a  very  little  period  the  existence  of  the  aged  and 
worn  out  trees,  and  losing  time  by  not  having  his  wall  filled  with 
young  ones.  With  Mr.  Mearns,  it  is  a  different  thing,' his  way  of 
training,  I  think  objectionable  in  many  I'espects.  By  his  inverse 
mode  of  training  upon  walls,  it  would  seem  to  be  his  maxim  to  stunt, 
and  retard  nature  in  her  supplies,  that  she  may  be  more  liberal  to 
him  in  return,  a  thing  not  to  be  expected.  I  send  you  a  sketch  of 
a  low  standard  peach  tree,  and  I  leave  it  for  you  and  your  readers  to 
judge,  whether  they  would  expect  the  greatest  benefits  from  such  a 
one,  or  from  one  trained  after  his  peacock  tail  manner.  Instead  of 
pinching,  I  would  let  them  extend  to  their  utmost  length,  for  which 
purpose,  trees  trained  in  the  eliptical  manner,  shown  Fig.  117,  are 
well  adapted. 
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If  they  grow  too  luxuriantly,  they  can  easily  be  stopped,  by  al- 
lowing a  superabundant  crop  of  fruit  to  remain,  which  is  the  best 
method  of  checking  them.  Under  Mr.  Meams's  system,  the  trees 
will  soon  be  worn  out,  whereas,  if  trained  after  the  eliptical  method, 
with  judicious  cutting  and  nailing,  they  may  be  made  to  possess 
the  same  form,  and  T  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  to  flourish  for 
half  a  century.  Mr.  Meams  will  find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting 
his  stocks  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  if  it  be  one  twelve  feet  high,  and  I 
think  such  stocks  would  look  very  unsightly,  then  the  same  objec- 
tions may  be  made  to  those  trained  with  riders.  I  do  not  think  re- 
verse training  upon  walls  will  ever  be  attended  with  any  advantage, 
although  it  might  be  recommended  for  fruit  trees  upon  the  open 
border,  with  sticks  bent  in  the  ground,  or  trained  horizontally  upon 
low  wooden  lattice  work.  I  likewise  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  pear 
tree,  (Fig.  118,)  trained  in  the  usual  horizontal  manner. 
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With  shoots  laid  in  alongside  of  the  old  ones,  its  advantage  is, 
that  it  keeps  the  tree  in  bearing  from  the  stock  to  the  extremity  ;  it 
is  an  excellent  plan  for  these  sorts,  which  will  bear  upon  the  extrem- 
ities alone.  The  young  shoot  in  course  of  time,  take  the  place  of 
their  predecessors,  and  other  shoots  are  again  brought  along  them, 
so  keeping  the  trees  in  a  healthy  bearing  state. 

A  Journeyman  Gardener. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION   OF  ONIONS,  IN  PORTUGAL, 


Some  years  ago  I  was  acquainted  with  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who 
assured  me,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  Portugal 
onions  arose  from  the  mode  of  culture,  and  that  he  grew  quite  as 
good  ones  in  his  garden  in  this  country.  He  promised  to  give  me 
in  writing,  a  full  account  of  the  method,  hut  this  was  forgotten ;  I, 
however,  recollect  that  he  said,  in  that  country  they  sow  the  onions 
in  seed-beds,  and  always  plant  them  out  into  deep  drills,  in  which 
they  are  plentifully  watered  in  dry  weather,  this  not  only  gives  them 
the  larger  size,  but  also  renders  them  of  a  much  milder  flavour  than 
those  grown  after  the  old  system  in  England. 

T.  T. 


ARTICLE  III. 

\ 

ON  TRAINING  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  TREES. 


BY    MR.    SEYMOrR. 


I  FELT  much  surprised  at  the  manner  Mr.  Han-ison  treated  our  me- 
thod of  training  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  in  his  article  page  529, 
of  the  Register;  the  figures  there  given  are  altogether  incorrect. 
Fig.  91,  represents  a  tree  nearly  horizontal,  and  as  he  acknowledges 
to  have  seen  our  trees,  he  must  have  been  aware  they  are  not  so ; 
the  side  branches  are  shown  as  growing  from  the  centre  seven  or 
eight  inches  apart,  and  single  ;  now  in  our  trees  they  are  only  three 
or  four  inches,  and  all  double  or  treble  after  the  first  year,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  second  volume  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  figures 
79  and  80,  (which  were  taken  from  coiTect  drawings,  sent  to  Mr. 
Loudon  by  my  father;)  their  elevation  therefore  must  be  much 
greater  than  you  have  represented,  as  the  stem  will  be  shorter  when 
the  wall  is  clothed  with  branches.  Your  figure  92  shews  a  succes- 
sion of  ugly  protuberances,  not  to  be  found  on  the  trees  under  my 
father's  care,  although  some  of  them  are  nearly  thirty  years  old.  I 
do  not  consider  the  method  ought  to  be  condemned,  because  unskil- 
ful hands  do  not  make  it  answer  so  well  as  he  does,  for  according  to 
Mr.  Harrison's  own  confession,  the  plan  answers  better  under  my 
father's  management,  than  he  ever  saw  it  in  other  places.     With  re- 
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gard  to  his  friend's  observation  : — that  it  answers  better  fur  peaches 
than  nectarines,  it  is  utterly  unfounded,  being  completely  at  variance 
with  our  observations :  we  find  little  or  no  difficulty  with  any  except 
weak  trees  of  some  of  the  white  peaches,  which  are  thin  of  wood-buds ; 
but  this  is  very  seldom  the  case  with  nectarines. 

Wm.  Seymour. 

Palace  Gardens,  Bishopslhorp,  iiear  York,} 
Auyvst  Vith,  1832.  \ 


ARTICLE  IV. 

COMPARATIVE  REMARKS  ON   WOOD  AND  METAL,  AS 
CONDUCTORS  OF  HEAT. 

BV    MR.    CUR. 

As  "Ephebicus  Horticultor,"  has  with  somt-  warmth,  criticised  a  letter 
I  wrote  in  behalf  of  metallic  hot-houses;  I  consider  it  requisite  to 
make  some  reply,  in  defence  of  what  I  there  advanced.  Mr,  E.  H. 
says,  I  ascertained,  that  metal  and  wood  were  equal  conductors  of 
heat,  if  kept  well  painted ;  what  I  meant  was,  that  wood  and  metal 
are  equal  conductors  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  of  our  atmosphere, 
and  not  of  water  and  sand,  &c.  Mr.  E.  H.  appearing  to  have  a 
pretty  competent  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  Caloric,  must  be 
aware  of  the  difference  of  its  conduction  in  one  element,  to  that  of 
another;  were  he  to  take  equal  sized  rods  of  metal  and  wood,  both 
being  well  painted,  and  half  covered  with  wax,  as  directed  by  him- 
self, page  683,  and  place  them  in  fhe  sun-shine  in  an  erect  position, 
he  w  ould  soon  see  the  equallization  of  the  conduction  of  Caloric,  for 
the  wax  on  the  wood  would  melt  equally  as  soon  as  that  on  the  me- 
tal, and  I  conceive  this  to  be  the  more  proper  way  of  trying  an 
experiment  with  regard  to  hot-houses,  for  the  rafters  are  never 
immersed  in  water  or  sand.  Mr.  E.  H.  says,  "when  I  placed  the 
pieces  of  wood  and  iron  against  the  south  wall,  I  made  my  observa- 
tions on  the  same  side  I  applied  the  heat,  and  if  I  had  felt  the  op- 
posite side,  I  should  have  found  a  great  difference  ;  this  is  asserted 
with  as  much  assurance  as  though  he  had  been  present.  Now  I  can 
assure  him,  I  felt  on  both  sides,  and  found  no  difference  ;  I  am  also 
in  the  habit  of  examining  wood  and  metal  rafters  every  day,  (half  of 
my  houses  being  constructed  of  metal,)  and  were  there  any  material 
difference,  I  could  not  fail  to  have  observed  it.     My  pines  were  ne- 
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ver  injured,  though  I  have  always  fruited  in  metal  roofed  pits,  the 
leaves  never  had  what  Mr.  Mc.  Murtrie  calls  a  "  yellow  hue"  when 
in  contact  with  the  rafters,  nor  was  their  appearance  unhealthy  any 
more  than  those  grown  under  wood.  Was  the  reason  J.  Sahine, 
Esq.  did  not  publish  the  letter  in  the  Society's  transactions, 
which  Mr.  Mc.  Murtrie  sent  him,  because  the  opinions  of  the 
writer  were  considered  ill  founded  ?  I  one  day  met  with  the  oldest 
gardener  in  Derbyshire,*  who  told  me  he  had  the  care  of  one  of  the 
first  metalic  hot-houses  that  was  erected,  and  he  said,  he  never  ex- 
perienced any  evil  effects  from  them.  To  return  to  my  experiment 
which  Mr.  E.  H.  says  is  founded  on  eiTor ;  he  remarks,  that  by  my 
plunging  the  wood  and  iron  in  water,  nothing  else  could  be  expected 
but  that  they  would  be  equally  heated,  and  the  reason  brought  for- 
ward is,  that  there  would  be  a  giving  and  receiving  of  Caloric,  till 
they  were  all  three  of  an  equal  temperature.  I  beg  to  state,  that 
my  experiment  was  too  accurately  taken,  to  admit  of  the  water  being 
affected  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  metal  and  wood,  the  water  was 
placed  in  two  different  cellars  perfectly  unconnected  with  each  other, 
but  both  of  an  equal  temperature  with  the  water  placed  in  them ;  the 
metal  and  wood  were  both  immersed  at  the  same  moment,  and  when 
I  examined  the  thermometer,  the  temperature  of  one  was  no  higher 
than  the  other.  How  could  there  be  a  giving  and  receiving  of  Calo- 
ric, except  what  proceeded  from  the  metal  or  wooden  rods  immersed  ? 

Supposing,  however,  that  metal  hot-houses,  when  painted,  were 
greater  conductors  of  Caloric  than  wood,  and  the  heat  of  the  hot- 
houses was  thereby  raised,  could  not  every  evil  be  easily  counter- 
acted, by  admitting  a  little  more  air  ?  how  then  could  pines,  vines, 
or  any  other  plants  be  injured  by  heat  arising  from  a  metallic  roof. 
I  see  no  reason  why  these  structures  should  be  brought  into  con- 
tempt without  just  cause,  or  my  opinions  ridiculed  without  a  proper 
foundation,  by  what  are  called  Caloric  experiments. 

J.  Cur. 

July  ISth,  1832. 


*  Our  correspondent  alludes  to  Mr.  Stafford,  whose  opinion  will  be  found, 
page  294. 
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FLORICULTURE. 


ARTICLE  v.— ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PLANTS, 
BELONGING  TO  THE  GENUS  CITRUS. 


HY    R.    AYRES,    F.   H.  S. 


Late  Gardener  to  E.  M.  Mundy,  Esq.  at  Shipley,  in  Derbyshire. 

According  to  my  promise,  I  send  you  an  account  of  my  method 
of  cultivating  the  plants  belonging  to  the  Genus  Citrus.  If  you 
judge  it  worthy  a  place  in  your  Register,  it  is  at  your  service.  Pre- 
vious to  describing  my  method  of  cultivating  the  plants,  I  cannot 
avoid  observing,  that  in  the  usual  management  of  oranges  and  other 
trees  of  this  class  in  green-houses,  however  fine  the  plants,  they  only 
serve  thp  purpose  of  ornament,  and  are  otherwise  useless,  never  pro- 
ducing any  fruit  fit  for  the  table.  This  failure  arises  from  the  com- 
mon practice  of  taking  the  trees  out  of  the  green- house,  at  the  time 
the  common  green-house  plants  are  taken  out  for  the  summer  month; 
whereas  the  proper  course  which  ought  to  be  followed,  is  to  keep 
them  in  the  house  through  the  whole  season,  and  after  the  removal 
of  the  other  plants,  the  oranges  might  receive  the  peculiar  treatment 
necessary,  to  bring  them  into  proper  bearing.  The  compost  I  use 
is  made  as  follows  : — to  twelve  barrowsful  of  strong  turfy  loam,  add 
six  of  good  rotten  horse  dung,  three  of  vegetable  mould,  and  one  of 
white  sand  ;  these  must  be  properly  incorporated  for  twelve  months 
previous  to  using.  From  the  experience  my  practice  has  given  me, 
I  do  not  think  oranges  and  other  similar  trees,  require  much  warmth 
in  the  winter  months,  I  therefore  never  suffer  my  houses  to  be  heated 
above  50  degrees  by  fire  heat,  until  the  end  of  February  or  begin- 
ning of  March,  when  the  trees,  if  in  good  health,  will  begin  to  show 
blossom,  the  fire  heat  should  then  be  increased  to  55  degrees,  but 
the  houses  ought  never  to  be  heated  above  65  degi-ees  at  this  time 
by  sun  heat,  the  excess  of  which  must  be  checked  by  the  admission 
of  air,  indeed,  the  more  air  the  trees  have  during  the  time  of 
blooming,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  crop  of  fruit.  My  trees  are 
washed  with  a  hand  syringe  about  twice  a  week  in  the  winter  months, 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  middle  of  the  day  for  that  work  in  cold 
weather ;  in  summer  they  are  washed  every  day  in  the  morning. 
During  the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom,   they  require  more  care  in 
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respect  to  watering,  I  therefore  then  use  a  syringe  with  a  rose,  the 
holes  of  which  are  so  small,  that  they  will  not  admit  a  fine  needle 
to  pass  through  them ;  clean  soft  water  is  used  for  all  these  purposes. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  I  begin  to  water  the  trees  at  their  roots, 
with  a  sort  of  composition-water,  made  as  follows  : — three  barrowsful 
of  cow's  dung  fresh  from  a  pasture-field,  two  barrowsful  of  fresh 
sheep's  dung,  and  two  pecks  of  quick  lime,  are  thrown  into  one  hogs- 
head of  soft  water ;  the  mixture  is  frequently  stirred  for  a  week  or 
ten  da3's  previous  to  using,  and  when  applied  to  the  plants,  ought  to 
be  about  the  consistence  of  cream,  giving  more  or  less  according  to 
discretion,  the  trees  having  no  other  sort  of  water  during  the  summer 
months.  In  the  early  part  of  June,  the  green-house  plants  are  taken 
out  for  the  summer,  I  then  begin  to  force  the  trees  by  keeping  the 
heat  in  the  house,  up  as  near  as  possible  to  75  degrees,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  either  citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  or  limes,  can  be  grown 
fine  and  good  with  less  heat.  Whilst  the  forcing  is  going  on,  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  the  watering  above  described ;  I  also  in 
June  give  the  trees,  (whether  in  borders,  or  in  tubs,  or  pots,)  a  top 
dressing  of  a  rich  compost. 

This  is  composed  of  ten  i^arts  :  (a  wheel -barrowful  is  my  usual  in- 
tegral quantity)  of  strong  turfy  loam,  seven  of  pigeon's  dung,  seven 
of  garbage  from  the  dog-kennel  or  butchers'  yard,  seven  of  sheep's 
dung,  seven  of  good  rotten  horse  dung,  and  ten  of  old  vegetable 
mould  ;  they  must  be  mixed  together  twelve  months  previous  to  use, 
that  time  being  necessary  to  bring  the  ingredients  into  a  proper  state 
of  pulverisation. 

This  top  dressing  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  swelling  the  fruit, 
and  it  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  the  earth  above  the  roots  is 
removed  with  a  small  hand  fork,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  any  pai't 
of  the  roots,  all  the  loose  earth  is  then  removed  clear  to  the  roots  and 
replaced  with  the  compost. 

As  respects  pruning,  I  do  not  know  that  regular  directions  can  be 
given,  but  I  will  state  in  what  manner  my  trees  are  pruned.  Early 
in  February  they  are  looked  over,  for  at  that  time  it  is  apparent 
what  wood  is  likely  to  be  fruitful ;  and  as  a  certain  quantity  of  old 
branches  are  yearly  cut  away,  I  take  out  those  that  seem  least  pi'o- 
mising  for  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  so  make  room  for  the  younger  and 
more  productive  wood ;  if  the  ti'ees  afterwards  grow  very  strong,  the 
shoots  are  shortened  according  to  their  strength,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  peach  trees.  Thus  the  branches  pruned  are  not  only  fruitful, 
but  are  retained  in  any  shape  desired ;  no  sort  of  fruit  trees  bear 
the  knife  more  patiently. 
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There  is  some  nicety  required  in  thinning  and  arranging  the 
crop ;  when  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  green  gage  plums,  it  is  the 
proper  time  to  thin  them ;  two  fruits  should  never  be  left  together, 
for  they  would  neither  be  fine  nor  well  formed ;  the  quantity  left  to 
ripen,  must  also  depend  on  the  age  and  strength  of  the  tree.  The 
thinnings  have  no  pulp  when  of  the  size  above  mentioned,  and  are 
much  esteemed  by  the  confectioner  for  making  excellent  preserves. 

R.  Ayres. 

March  2nd,  1832. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  DAHLIA  STAND,  WITH  A  TABLE   SHEWING 

THE  PROBABLE  EXPENSES  OF  ONE  MADE  TO 

ANY  SIZE.— By  Mr.  Saul. 


Herewith  I  send  you  a  design  for  a  Dahlia  Stand,  to  be  made  of 
cast-iron,  (Fig.  119,)  which  may  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  expense, 
as  it  requires  no  labour  in  making  after  the  uprights  are  cast.  It 
merely  consists  of  three  half-inch  up-  ,  jq 

rights,  each  of  which  have  three  small 
hooks  (a)  to  support  the  hoops  when 
set  as  (b.)  If  the  diameter  of  the 
hoops,  were  twelve  inches  the  top 
one,  eight  the  middle  one,  and  five 
inches  the  lower  one,  it  would  require 
to  make  them  about  seven  feet  of 
quarter-inch  iron,  this  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  table  will  be  found  to 
vv'eigh  about  one  pound,  fourteen  parts 
of  a  pound,  and  may  be  bought  at 
three  half-pence  per  pound.  Supposing  one  of  the  uprights  (c)  to 
be  five  feet  long  and  a  half-inch  thick,  each  stand  being  formed  of 
three  uprights,  would  make  fifteen  feet  long  of  half-inch  iron,  by 
again  referring  to  the  table,  it  will  be  found  to  weigh  nine  pounds 
and  eighty-one  parts,  which  would  cost  about  one  shilling  and 
two-pence.  Then  for  instance,  supposing  the  hoops  measured 
in  diameter  eighteen  inches,  twelve  inches,  and  nine  inches, 
these  hoops  would  require  about  eleven  feet  long  of  a  quarter-inch 
size,  which  would  weigh  about  one  pound  seventy -nine  parts,  and 
would  cost  about  two-pence  half-penny.     A  stand  this  size  therefore 
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would  cost  about  one  shilling  and  four-pence  half-penny.  The  fol- 
lowing Table  may  be  of  some  service  for  many  other  purposes  in 
making  calculations. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  PLANTING  THE  SA'LVIA  SPLE'NDENS  IN  THE  OPEN  BORDER, 
OR  ON  LAWNS.— By  Mr.  G.  Bedell. 

On  reading  in  your  publication,  an  article  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Salvia  splendens,  I  regi'etted  that  your  correspondent  had  not  gone 
a  little  farther  on  the  subject,  by  noticing  the  beautiful  effect  produ- 
ced by  training  it  with  one  stem  only.  The  method  of  producing 
a  tall  stem  with  a  fine  head,  ah-eady  appears  in  your  Magazine  in 
the  directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Fuschia,  and  therefore  needs 
no  further  notice  here,  than  that  the  same  method  must  be  observed. 
The  cuttings  intended  for  standards  should  be  struck  in  the  summer 
months,  and  kept  growing  during  the  winter,  and  as  soon  as  a  clean 
stem  of  about  five  or  six  feet  in  height  is  obtained,  (which  may  be, 
probably  by  the  end  of  May  or  middle  of  June,)  they  may  be  planted 
out.  A  Lawn  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  situation  in  which  they  appear 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  a  portion  of  the  turf  should  be  taken  up 
and  replaced  as  soon  as  the  Salvia  is  planted. — They  may  remain  in 
the  ground  till  the  end  of  October  should  the  weather  prove  mild, 
when  they  must  be  re-potted  and  wintered  in  the  green-house,  or 
any  other  place  secure  from  frost  until  the  next  season. 

Most  of  the  Salvias  grow  and  flower  much  stronger  when  planted 
in  the  open  ground,  than  in  the  green-house,  and  the  usual  Spring 
struck  Cuttings,  planted  in  the  border  and  shrubbery  in  May,  will 
make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  autumn ;  these  may  be  left  in  the 
ground,  as,  if  the  weather  proves  mild,  they  will  continue  to  bloom 
through  the  whole  of  December. 

G.  Bedell. 

Grange  Road,  Bermondsey,  July  I4th,  1832. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 


ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  POLY'GALA  SPECIO'SA,  AND 
SALVIA  SPLENDENS.— Bt  Mr.  T,  Heary. 

On  perusing  the  seventh  Number  of  your  Register,  (to  which  I  am 
a  subscriber,)  I  find  in  your  Extracts  from  Mr.  Mc.  Intosh's  Flora 
and  Pomona,  a  hint  on  the  propagation  of  the  Polygala  speciosa,  to 
which  I  beg  to  add  a  mode  I  invariably  found  successful.  I  bind 
down  about  four  inches  of  the  top  of  the  young  shoots,  and  leave 
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tliem  hanging  for  about  three  weeks,  when  they  will  begin  to  form 
callosities,  I  then  cut  them  off  and  pot  them  out  singly  in  small  pots 
filled  with  light  maiden  mould,  and  one  quarter  of  peat,  placing 
them  in  a  shady  situation  in  the  green-house,  and  giving  them  oc- 
casionally a  little  water.  The  reason  I  would  prefer  this  mode  is, 
that  by  striking  a  number  of  cuttings  in  one  pot  they  make  so  very 
few  fibres,  and  those  so  fleshy  and  brittle  that  they  are  liable  to  be 

lost  in  the  potting. 

I  beg  also  to  add  to  Sage's  treatise  on  the  Salvia  splendens,  page 
438,  that  1  have  them  in  flower  the  year  round,  by  potting  out 
the  cutting  singly  into  small  pots,  and  treating  them  in  every  res- 
pect, as  Mr.  G.  Hamson  does  his  Pelargoniums,  a  system  to  be  very 
much  approved  of;  see  page  102,  except  that  the  Salvia  requires 
more  heat.  I  also  strike  these,  cuttings  very  freely  in  water,  along 
with  the  Nerium  splendens,  Asclepias  (Hoya)  carnosa,  Lobelia 
dentata,  with  many  others. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Mearns's  ideas  on  the  management  of  plum 
trees,  as  I  partially  follow  the  same  treatment ;  the  only  precaution 
to  be  used  is,  not  to  thin  the  tree  too  much,  least  the  shoots  should 
grow  too  vigorous. 

Should  these  hints  be  deemed  worthy  of  your  notice,  I  shall  feel 
pleasure  in  following  them  up,  with  such  other  observations  of  inter- 
est as  may  come  before  me. 

I  wish  your  Register  every  success,  and  a  more  extended  circula- 
tion among  my  brother  gardeners,  on  this  side  the  channel. 

Thos.  Heary. 

Roebuck  House,  near  Dublin,  June  1832. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  ELECTA  TANKERVILLL«. 

BY  A  GARDENER. 

Being  possessed  of  a  plant  of  the  Bletia  Tanker villiee  which  showed 
no  inclination  to  flower,  I  concluded  the  soil  in  which  it  was  potted, 
being  of  a  very  binding  nature,  was  unsuitable  for  it ;  I  therefore 
mixed  some  good  rotten  leaf-mould,  with  an  equal  part  of  peat  earth, 
and  after  dividing  the  offsets,  I  put  them  in  half  peck  pots ;  this  was 
done  a  year  ago  last  June,  they  flowered  very  fine  last  February  and 
March.  I  covered  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grew  with 
with  moss,  this  is  now  very  full  of  fine  roots  ;  the  pots  were  well 
drained  with  broken  potsherds,  and  were  placed  along  the  curb  stones 
in  the  pinery  and  vinery.  A  Gardener. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  AMARVLLID.T.. 

1!Y    ARTHIR. 

(Continued  from  payc  696.^ 

11.  Phyce'lla,  {phykos,  red  alkaiiet,  colour  of  flowers.)  The 
P.  ignea  and  cyrtanthoides  will  tlirive  in  any  light  rich  mould,  and 
should  be  treated  as  other  half-hardy  bulbs ;  P.  corusca  and  Herber- 
tidna  require  the  heat  of  the  green-house,  and  grow  best  if  potted  in 
a  consideral)le  portion  of  sandy  peat,  and  the  bulb  of  the  latter  should 
be  planted  pretty  deep  in  the  soil ;  in  respect  to  watering,  &c.  they 
mu:t  be  treated  like  the  Amaryllis. 

12.  Vallota,  [Pierre  Vallet,  a  French  Botanist.)  This  genus 
contains  but  one  sp'cies,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties  cultivated 
in  our  gardens;  although  introduced 'from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
they  both  recpiire  the  heat  of  the  stove,  and  should  be  potted  in 
sandy  peat,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam ;  their  general 
treatment  is  like  the  Amaryllis. 

13.  Griffi'nia,  (Wm.  Griffin,  Esq.  of  South  Lambert,  by  whom 
the  three  species  were  introduced.)  These  species  resemble  Ama- 
ryllis, but  have  stalks  to  their  leaves,  and  bear  blue  flowers.  The 
G.  hyacinthma  and  parviflora  do  well  if  potted  in  any  rich  mould, 
providing  it  be  not  very  heavy,  if  it  is,  mix  about  one-third  of  white 
sand,  and  beat  them  well  together,  but  do  not  sift  them  ;  the  G.  in- 
termedia, requires  a  considerable  portion  of  sand  and  peat  mixing 
with  the  loam  ;  set  them  in  an  airy  part  of  the  stove,  and  be  careful 
not  to  give  them  any  water  when  in  a  dormant  state,  but  let  them 
be  well  supplied  when  they  begin  to  grow  or  show  bloom ;  they  oc- 
casionally produce  ripe  seeds,  but  are  generally  propagated  by  offsets. 

14.  Sternbergia,  [Count  Casper  Sternberg,  a  celeb,  hot.)  All 
the  species  of  this  genus  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  do  well  in  any 
light  rich  mould ;  care  however  must  be  taken  not  to  plant  the  bulbs 
too  deep,  or  they  are  liable  to  perish  in  wet  seasons,  thev  are  readily 
increased  by  offsets  and  seeds,  which  they  produce  pretty  freely  in 
fine  seasons. 

15.  Zephyranthes,  [Zephyr os,  west  wind,  anthe,  flower.)  The 
Z.  Candida,  atamasco,  and  chloroleuca,  thrive  well  in  common  rich 
mould,  and  may  be  treated  as  other  half-hardy  bulbs  ;  the  Z.  tubis- 
patha  and  rosea,  will  grow  in  the  same  soil,  but  require  the  heat  of 
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the  green-house ;  all  the  other  species  must  be  potted  in  very  sandy 
loam,  with  a  small  portion  of  peat  and  leaf-mould,  and  placed  like 
the  two  last  in  the  green-house.  The  Z.  Candida  closes  its  flowers 
in  the  evening,  or  if  placed  in  the  shade,  after  the  manner  of  the 
crocus. 

16.  Habranthus,  {Habros  delicate,  anthos  flower.)  All  the  flow- 
ers of  this  genus  are  very  delicate,  the  H.  versicolor  and  gracilifor- 
mis  very  fragrant,  they  may  be  planted  out  in  light  rich  mould,  on 
any  warm  border,  and  if  covered  in  severe  or  very  wet  weather  in 
winter,  with  an  inverted  flower  pot,  the  bulbs  will  be  preserved 
from  perishing,  and  will  flower  very  freely ;  the  H.  bifidus,  rosea, 
Bagnoldi,  and  Phycelloides,  will  all  thrive  well  if  planted  in  a  bor- 
der, in  the  front  of  a  stove  or  green-house ;  let  the  bulbs  be  well  co- 
vered in  winter,  to  keep  them  from  being  injured  by  frost  or  wet : 
the  H.  Andersoni,  lorifolius,  angustus,  and  spathaceus,  all  require 
the  green-house,  and  should  be  ti-eated  exactly  like  the  Amaryllis, 
and  other  green-house  bulbs  in  this  order.  They  are  all  increased 
by  oflsets,  and  occasionally  by  seeds,  which,  however  they  very  sel- 
dom ripen. 

17.  Doryanthes,  {Dory,  spear,  anthe,  flower;  stem.)  This  genus 
contains  but  one  species,  the  D.  excelsa,  it  diffefs  materially  from 
all  the  preceding  genera,  the  flower  stem  growing  to  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  high,  it  grows  freely  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam,  peat, 
and  well  rotted  leaf-mould,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  conservatory. 
It  may  be  increased  by  suckers  from  the  roots,  which  are  sparingly 
produced. 

18.  Gethy'llis,  {Getheo  to  rejoice  ;  perfume  of  flowers.)  All  the 
species  are  gi-een-house  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape,  and  should  be 
potted  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  "  the  berries  of  the  G.  afra  are  said 
to  be  eatable,  having  an  agreeable  odour,"  they  require  the  usual 
treatment  with  regard  to  watering,  &c.  as  the  other  Cape  Ama- 
ryllidae ;  they  are  increased  by  oflfsets  and  seeds. 

19.  Alstroemeria,  {Baron  C.  Alstrcemer,  a  Swed.  Bot.)  The 
roots  of  all  the  species  of  this  splendid  genus,  abound  in  a  nutritive 
fcecula  which  may  be  prepared  for  food,  the  natives  of  Chili  obtain 
from  the  roots  of  one  of  the  species,  a  substance  resembling  arrow- 
root. They  will  thrive  if  planted  in  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts 
of  rich  loam,  sand,  and  leaf-mould.  A  hirtella,  and  ovata,  do  very 
well  on  a  warm  border,  and  the  former  will  ripen  seeds  very  freely, 
which  as  soon  as  ripe  should  be  gathered  and  sown  in  pots,  and  the 
young  plants  turned  into  the  borders  in  the  following  spring.  Al- 
though the  Flos  Martini,  pulchella  or  Hookeri,  Simsii,  Salsilla,  &c. 
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&c.  have  been  treated  as  stove  plants,  they  grow  mnch  stronger,  and 
flower  much  liner  in  the  open  border,  and  endure  our  winters  pretty 
well  with  but  a  slight  covering  in  very  severe  weather.  A  ligtu  is 
often  very  shy  at  flowering,  this  may  be  easily  remedied  by  observ- 
ing the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sweet  in  his  Bot.  Cult.  p.  16,  he 
says,  A  ligtu  "  will  blossom  freely,  by  letting  the  pots  be  dry  for  a 
considerable  time,  till  the  shoots  are  all  dried  up  ;  then  fresh  pot 
them,  give  a  good  watering,  and  put  them  in  a  moist  heat.  Mr. 
Lindlcy  says,  "the  safest  way  to  treat  (all)  the  species,  is  to  plant 
them  in  light  loamy  soil,  in  a  border  within  a  glazed  ]iit,  which  is 
just  heated  enough  to  keep  out  frost  in  winter.  Here  they  will 
grow  with  great  vigour,  throwing  up  strong  suckers  in  all  directions, 
and  flowering  beautifully  :  their  leaves  will  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
parched  by  the  drying  cold  winds  of  April,  nor,  on  the  other,  scorch- 
ed by  the  sun  at  Midsummer.  Thus  protected  they  will  perform 
all  their  natural  functions  as  if  in  their  native  soil :  and  an  abun- 
dance of  food  will  be  sent  downwards  into  the  roots,  which  will  be 
thus  prepared,  upon  the  return  of  the  growing  season,  to  send  up 
new  shoots  with  the  greatest  vigour."     Bot.  Reg.  1410. 

Arthur. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

PRESERVATION  OF  PLANTS,  &c.  ON  A  SEA  VOYAGE. 

The  chests  in  which  plants  are  sent  from  the  Botanic  Garden 
Calcutta,  to  Europe,  or  other  distant  parts  of  the  world,  are  made  of 
strong  materials,  and  fitted  out  in  such  a  manner,  with  moveable 
railed  frames  and  covers,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  easily  sheltered 
from  the  access  of  sea-water,  wind,  and  rain.  Besides  a  number  of 
plants  placed  in  them  and  fastened  to  their  sides,  the  earth  is  gener- 
ally mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  seeds,  calculated  to  ger- 
minate successively  during  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  and  thus  to 
enhance  the  value  of  these  collections.  The  chance,  however,  of 
their  arriving  safely  at  their  destination,  rests  almost  entirely  on  the 
commander  of  the  ship  on  which  they  are  proceeding,  and  on  the 
person  who  is  so  good  as  to  undertake  the  immediate  charge  of  them 
on  the  voyage,  directing  their  kind  solicitude  towards  protecting  the 
plants  from  the  least  contact  of  salt-water,  from   injury  being  done 
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by  vermin,  poultry,  Sec.  and  liom  the  habit  which  idle  people  some- 
times indulge  in,  of  breaking  or  pidling  the  leaves,  branches,  or  flow- 
ers. Where  such  a  fiivourable  disposition  exists,  a  strict  attention 
to  the  following  rules  will  ensure  a  complete  success,  and  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  plants  will  arrive  at  their  destination,  in  a  thriving 
and  vigorous  condition. 

1.  It  is  proper  to  keep  the  chests  uncovered  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day  in  fair  or  moderate  weather,  particularly  during  gentle  rains, 
or  if  these  should  be  heavy,  or  of  long  continuance,  until  the  plants 
have  been  sufficiently  refreshed.  In  very  hot  weather  their  lids 
must  be  alternately  shut  up.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
chests  should  remain  open  at  night  also,  and  this  rule  ought  always 
to  be  attended  to  in  fair  weather,  provided  that  the  plants  are  not 
thereby  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  rats  and  mice,  &:c. 

2.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  plants  require  to  be  watered  frequently, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  too  much  moisture 
would  do  as  much  harm,  as  too  little  would ;  the  safest  plan  is  this  : 
to  give  them  water  only  when  it  is  found  that  they  stand  in  need  of 
it,  and  the  best  time  for  so  doing  is  the  evening.  The  quantity  must 
in  a  great  measure  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  though 
not  exclusively.  They  want  much  less  in  a  cold  than  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate. If  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  chests  shut  up  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  less  water  will  be  requisite,  than  otherwise.  When- 
ever the  leaves  and  branches  look  drooping  and  relaxed,  especially 
towards  the  evening,  (for  in  hot  climates  they  will  generally  appear 
in  that  state  in  the  middle  of  the  day,)  and  if  the  earth  appears  dry, 
it  is  a  sign  that  a  little  water  is  necessary  ;  and  the  best  mode  of  ap- 
])lying  it  is,  to  pour  or  sprinkle  it  over  them  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  branches  and  leaves,  as  well  as  the  earth,  may  become  gently 
moistened.  It  ought  to  be  a  general  rule,  never  to  let  the  plants  get 
water  oftener  than  once  a  day,  and  not  to  give  any  at  all,  if  the  earth 
appears  quite  wet. 

3.  Directions  where  to  place  the  chests  to  the  gi'eatest  advantage, 
depend  on  the  size  and  accommodations  of  the  ship,  and  can  only 
be  given  in  a  general  manner  by  observing,  that  they  should  be  shel- 
tered from  strong  winds  and  burning  sunshine,  as  far  above  the  reach 
of  the  sea,  as  is  compatible  with  the  care  and  vigilance,  which  they 
require ;  and  that  day -light,  as  well  as  a  free  circulation  of  air,  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  pres^ervation  of  the  plants.  The 
Poop,  above  or  near  the  entrance  to  the  cabin,  answers  generally 
best.  The  importance  of  preventing  salt-water  from  reaching  the 
plants,  has  been  repeatedly  hinted  at  above  :  indeed  too  much  pre- 
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caution  cannot  be  taken  with  respect  to  it,  as  the  least  accident  from 
that  source  generally  proves  fatal,  unless  recourse  is  directly  had  to 
washing  the  leaves  or  branches,  which  have  suffered,  with  a  wet 
spunge  or  a  soft  piece  of  linen.  When  the  seamen  are  cleaning  the 
decks  the  danger  is  greatest,  for  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  them  from 
dashing  the  sea-water  against  the  chests,  when  some  part  of  it  in  all 
probability  will  reach  the  plants.As  an  additional  guard  against  this 
danger,  a  tarpawlin  might  be  thrown  over  them  while  shut  up,  which 
would  also  be  of  use  in  stormy  and  bad  weather.  Raising  the  chests 
to  some  height  above  the  surface  of  the  decks,  might  also  be  of  great 
use. 

4.  Chests  of  roots,  and  parcels  or  boxes  of  seeds  should  be  put  in 
a  dry  and  cool  place  of  the  ship,  where  the  air  is  constantly  circula- 
ting and  renewed ;  the  latter  may  advantageously  be  hung  up  under 
the  roof  of  a  cabin,  or  put  in  a  trunk  among  books  or  clothes  ;  and 
it  would  materially  contribute  to  their  preservation,  if  they  were  put 
out,  occasionally,  in  the  open  air,  especially  if  the  least  sign  of 
dampness  should  be  visible  on  them.  Placing  such  packages  of  roots 
or  seeds  in  the  ship's  hold,  or  shutting  them  up  in  chests  or  places, 
likely  to  become  hot,  damp  or  wet,  would  infallibly  pi'ove  destructive 
to  their  vegetable  principle,  and  kill  them  in  a  verv  short  time. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  MAURA'NDIA  BARCLAY'ANA,  &c. 


To  "  G.  L."  during  last  winter,Ihadthe  J/a«/-fmc?m  Barclaydna,  and 
Verbena  Melindres,  in  a  cold  frame,  which  was  covered  during  frost, 
withmats.  The  bottom  on  which  the  pots  stood,  was  covered  with  slates, 
and  the  plants  kept  rather  moist.  The  Maurdndia  should  be  renew- 
ed e^  ery  year,  either  by  cuttings,  (which  strike  roots  freely,  if  jdant- 
ed  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass)  or  seeds.  The  Cobea  should  be  cut 
in,  a  little  before  the  buds  are  excited.  The  Verbena  pulchella,  V 
Aubletia,  Fuchsia  conica.  Calceolaria  arachnoidea,  and  Lophospcr- 
mum  erubescens,  survived  the  winter,  in  a  healthy  state,  in  the  same 
frame  with  the  above. 

J.M. 

Penwortham,  Lancashire,  ? 
July  1th,  1832.  \ 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  ALO'YSIA   CriRIOD^ORA. 

BY    A    SUBSCUIBF.R. 

If  3'ouv  correspondent  is  not  tired  out  witli  the  many  answers  to  liis 
queries,  respecting  the  hest  means  ol"  preserving  the  Verbena  or  Le- 
mon-plant from  frost,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  its  hardiness ;  when  I 
resided  at  Oxford,  we  had  two  very  beautiful  plants,  fully  twelve  feet 
high,  and  proportionably  stout  in  the  stem,  on  either  side  of  the  par- 
lour window ;  the  only  defence  they  received  was  from  a  covering  of 
hay  and  close  matting,  till  about  April,  when  the  gardener  removed 
the  weakly  shoots  of  the  former  year,  and  new  wood  was  thrown  out 
in  abundance,  inviting  every  passer-by  to  pluck  a  shoot,  the  fra- 
grance thrown  into  the  room  was  delightful. 

A  Subscriber. 

A  mersham,  Buckinghamshire, 
Avf/iist  11  Ih,  1832. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  XIV.— ON  THE  MANAGEMENT   OF  PLANTATIONS. 

BY  AN  ARBORIST. 

In  managing  plantations,  the  object  is  to  give  at  the  same  time  a 
due  proportion  of  shelter  and  air. — In  many  cases,  plantations  which 
have  been  well  attended  to,  in  respect  of  inclosing,  draining,  and 
properly  planting,  have  thriven  well  for  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen 
years ;  yet  in  fifteen  years  more,  the  forest  trees  have  been  ruined 
by  allowing  the  scotch  fir  and  larch,  which  had  been  judiciously 
planted  for  shelter,  to  remain  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The 
oak,  ash,  and  sycamore  have  been  partly  destroyed,  and  what  re- 
mains, is,  for  leant  of  air,  so  drawn  up,  and  left  in  such  a  debilitated 
state,  that,  though  their  oppressors  be  at  length  removed,  they  can- 
not support  themselves,  and  the  few  that  can  stand,  from  the  sudden 
transition  which  they  have  undergone,  immediately  stagnate,  and 
become  overgrown  with  moss. 

Too  great  a  partiality  for  trees,  often  occasions  an  error,  which 
defeats  the  object  of  the  planter  and  improver.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
thin  and  prune  trees  every  year,   as  to  plant  them  with  care  and 
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judgment;  ami  yet  it  too  often  happens,  that  those  who  are  extremely 
fond  of  planting,  cannot  reconcile  to  their  taste  and  judgment,  to  mit 
away  trees,  or  even  the  large  and  strong  branches  that  absolutely 
injure  their  plantations,  and  eventually  defeat  their  progressive  im- 
provement. Surely  no  person  can  dispute,  that  a  grove  or  planta- 
tion consisting  of  trees,  furnished  with  proper  branches  and  rich  fo- 
liage, is  not  a  more  pleasing  and  beautiful  object,  than  if  such  trees 
presented  an  unsightly  apjiearance  of  half  dead,  and  feeble  stems ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  trees  crowded  together,  and  robbing 
each  other  of  support,  and  of  the  invigorating  powers  of  the  sun  and 
air,  can  arrive  at  a  profitable  growth.  It  is  more  absurd  to  be  tena- 
cious of  cutting  away,  and  priming  young  trees  when  necessary, 
than  it  is  reprehensible  not  to  plant  them,  when  it  may  be  done  with 
advantage.  Trees  do  not,  like  animals,  wear  out  their  organs,  for 
they  are  provided  with  new  ones  every  year ;  no  necessary  cause  of 
death  therefore,  is  inherent  in  their  nature.  The  vessels  and  fibres 
forming  the  external  layer,  which  add  every  year  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  stem,  where  the  life  of  the  plant  principally  resides  are 
wholly  new,  and  so  unconnected  with  the  layers  of  preceding  years, 
that  the  latter  may  be  removed  by  hollowing  out  without  killing  the 
tree.  The  concentric  circles  observable  on  the  transverse  section  of 
the  stem  of  a  tree,  mark  successive  generations.  As  every  concen- 
tric circle  on  the  stem  is  a  new  generation,  so  is  eveiy  bud  on  the 
branches  a  new-born  child,  every  twig,  a  family,  and  the  tree  a  na- 
tion ;  and  trees  like  nations,  (olive  trees  especially)  may  be  said  to 
live  sempre  !  their  death,  in  fact,  is  an  accident ;  there  are  indeed, 
living  olive  trees  on  record,  known  to  have  flourished  ten  centuries 
ago,  and  which  were  planted  by  the  Romans.  The  shell  of  an  olive 
tree  is  as  picturesque  as  the  foliage  (which  resembles  that  of  a  sick 
willow)  is  otherwise. 

An  Arborist, 

The  Vale  of  Clwydd. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

LIGHTENING.— NON-CONDUCTING  PROPERTY  OF  THE  BEECH 
TREE.— By  Omega. 

Instances  of  loss  of  life  by  lightening,  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance of  persons  imprudently  taking  shelter  under  trees  from  rain, 
during  thunder  storms,  are  not  of  rare  occurrence ;  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  trees  are,  more  or  less,  subject  to  be  attacked  by  the  elec- 
4  K  3 
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trie  fluid,  especially  the  various  species  of  the  Oak.  The  beech  tree 
(Fagus  sylvatica)  presents,  however,  an  exception  in  a  most  remark- 
able degree,  from  the  effects  of  this  dangerous  element.  I  am  the 
more  positive  in  advancing  this  assertion,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  a  single  instance  of  the  beech  tree,  having  ever  been  struck  by 
lightening,  in  this  or  any  other  climate. 

Omega. 

Augmi  25th,  1832. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

SPEECH  FROM  A  TREE.— By  a  Druid. 

A  Prodigal,  who  was  left  by  his  father  in  possession  of  a  large  es- 
tate, well  conditioned,  impaired  it  by  extravagance.     He  wanted 
money,  and  ordered  a  number  of  timber  trees,  near  the  mansion,  to 
be  felled  for  sale ;  he  stood  by  to  direct  the  labourers,  when  suddenly 
a  hollow  murmuring  was  heard  within  the  trunk  of  a  venerable  Oak  ! 
and  after  several  groans,   a  voice  from  the  tree  distinctly  said : — 
"  My  young  master,   your  grandfather,   planted  me  when  he  was 
about  your  age,  for  the  use  of  his  posterity ;  I  am  the  most  ancient 
tree  in  >  our  forest,  and  have  largely  contributed  by  my  products  to 
people  it ;  there  is  therefore  some  respect  due  to  my  services,  if  none 
to  my  years  :  I  cannot  well  remember  your  great-grandfather,  but  I 
recollect  the  favour  of  your  grandfather,  and  your  father  was  not 
neglectful  of  me  : — my  shade  assisted  his  rest,  when  he  was  fatigued 
by  the  sultry  heat,  and  these  arms  have  sheltered  him  from  sudden 
showers  : — you  w'ere  his  darling,  and  if  the  wrinkles  of  age  have  not 
obliterated  them,  you  may  see  your  name  traced  in  several  places  by 
his  own  hand  in  my  trunk  : — I  could  peri.sh  without  regret,  if  my 
fall  woiild  do  you  any  real  service : — were  I  destined  to  repair  your 
mansion,   ur  your  t.enants'  ploughs  and  carts,  and  the  like,  I  should 
fulfil  the  end  for  which  I  exist ;  to  be  useful  to  my  owner :  —But  to 
be  trucked  away  for  vile  gold,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  honourable 
cheats,  and  be  rendered  subservient  to  profligate  luxury,  is  more 
than  a  tree  of  my  spirit  can  bear : — your  ancestors  never  thought 
you  would  make  havoc  and  waste  of  the  woods  they  planted  : — while 
they  lived,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  a  tree;  the  old  ones  amongst  us 
were  honoured,  and  the  young  were  encouraged  around  us.     Now 
we  must  all  fall  without  distinction,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  birds 
will  not   find  a  branch  to  build  or  roost  upon :  yet,  why  should  we 
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complain  ?  almost  all  our  farms  have  followed  you  to  Loudon  or  Pa- 
ris, and  of  course,  we  must  take  the  same  journey. 

An  old  tree  loves  to  prate,  and  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  have  been 
too  free  with  my  tongue :  I  hope  advice  from  an  oak  may  make 
more  impression  upon  you  than  the  representation  of  your  steward. 
My  ancestors  of  Dodona  were  often  consulted,  and  why  should  a 
British  tree  he  denied  liberty  of  speech  ?  but  you  are  tired,  you  wish 
me  to  remain  dumb  :  I  will  not  detain  you,  though  you  will  have  too 
much  reason  to  remember  me  ^vhen  I  am  gone  :  I  only  beg,  if  I 
must  fall,  that  you  will  send  me  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  Dock  yards, 
where  xaj  firmness  and  integrity  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
my  country ;  while  you,  who  are  a  slave  to  your  wants,  only  live  to 
enslave  it." 

The  Prodigal  could  bear  no  more  ;  he  ordered  the  oak  to  be  dis- 
patched, and  the  venerable  tree  fell  without  a  groan. 

A  Druid. 

Alvanley,  near  Frodsham. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 
ARTICLE  XVII. 


ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  BOTANY  AS  A  NECESSARY  STUDY, 

FOR  YOUNG    GARDENERS.  •» 

BY  F.  F.  ASHFORD, 

Under  Gardener  at  R.   Wilbraham^s,  Esq.    Rode  Hall. 

The  study  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
employments  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  enjoying,  contemplating 
nature  in  all  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  climbing  the  mountain 
or  descending  the  vale,  in  the  forest,  or  in  the  mead,  from  the  oak 
whose  majestic  boughs  tower  toward  the  skies,  to  the  moss  whose 
minute  stem  sports  beneath  its  shade,  every  where  there  is  something 
to  amuse,  in  every  thing  something  to  instruct,  something  to  aid  us, 

To  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 
Surely  he  must  be  an  unconscious  observer,  who  does  not  discover 

in  every  step 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

The   study  of  Botany  being  a  great  acquisition  to  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  young  gardener ;  it  is  my  intention  in  this  and  fol- 
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lowing  communications,  to  give  yom- juvenile  readers  a  succinct  re- 
view of  the  Linnean  Sexual  system  of  Botany.  It  is  natural  to  sujj- 
pose  the  first  questions  that  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
Tyro  are  these,  what  is  Botany,  and  what  does  it  treat  of?  the  an- 
swer is  short. 

Botany  is  that  science  which  arranges  and  distinguishes  all  plants 
or  vegetables,  and  teaches  us  their  jDcculiar  properties  and  uses. 
The  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  extremely  numerous.  Naturalists  enu- 
merate 30,000  species  of  plants,  nor  will  this  number  be  so  very 
surprising,  when  we  consider,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is 
covered  with  them,  about  2000  of  these  are  natives  of  our  own  Isle, 
of  which  one-third  are  mosses,  ferns,  sea-weeds,  &c.  but  more  bo- 
tanically  speaking  Cryptogamic  Plants. 

The  honour  of  having  first  suggested  the  true  sexual  distinction  in 
plants,  appears  to  be  due  to  our  own  countryman  Sir  Thomas  Mil- 
lington,  from  whose  hints  Dr.  Grew,  as  he  himself  acknowledges, 
was  led  to  the  observations  he  has  given  on  this  subject,  in  his  ana- 
tomy of  plants,  jjage  171,  published  in  the  year  1682.  After  this, 
Camararius,  Moreland,  Geoflroy,  Vaillant,  Blair,  Jussieu,  and  Brad- 
ley, pursued  their  inquiries  and  experiments,  so  far  as  to  remove  all 
doubt  concerning  these  discoveries  :  and  lastly,  though  not  least. 
Dr.  Linneus,  the  professor  of  physic  and  botany,  at  Upsal,  (a  consi- 
derable town  in  Sweden,  and  noted  for  its  University,)  founded  his 
immortal  system. 

As  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  the  best  writers,  that  every  per- 
son who  wishes  to  become  a  professed  botanist,  should  preserve  and 
form  into  a  collection,  the  plants  which  he  has  examined ;  therefore 
it  is  my  intention,  before  proceeding  with  the  science  under  consi- 
deration, to  offer  a  few  instructions  to  the  young  botanical  research- 
es, concerning  the  forming  and  arranging  an  Hortus  Siccus  (Hortus 
a  garden  ;  Siccus  to  dr3\  Lat.)  or  Herbarium. 

The  first  thing  required,  is  a  botanical  press,  made  of  two 
small  boards  of  hard  wood,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  twelve 
inches  broad,  and  two  inches  thick,  with  screws  fixed  to  each  corner 
by  nuts.  Next,  some  sheets  of  brown  and  unsized  blotting-paper 
must  be  provided  for  drying.  The  specimens  must  be  gathered  when 
quite  dry,  and  if  collected  at  a  distance,  they  must  be  carefully  car- 
ried home  in  a  tin  box  with  their  names  affixed  to  them,  to  assist 
the  memory ;  the  specimens  must  be  taken  out  of  the  box  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  carefully  sjjread  on  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  with  the 
leaves  and  petals  laid  out  I'egular,  and  another  sheet  of  paper  laid 
over  them,   and  so  on  till  the  press  is  full ;  then  screw  them  down, 
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increasing  the  pressure  every  day ;  they  must  remain  till  quite  dry, 
supplying  them  with  dry  paper  every  day.  The  hest  way  for  drying 
Succulent  and  mucilaginous  plants,  such  as  Cactus,  Epiphyllum, 
Cereus,  Melocactus,  &c.  is  witli  a  hot  smoothing-iron,  the  specimens 
placed  between  sheets  of  the  blotting-paper,  and  ironed  till  they 
become  sufficiently  dry. 

When  properly  dried,  the  specimens  should  be  arranged  into  ge- 
neral classes  and  orders,  (which  will  be  hereafter  explained)  and  fas- 
tened in  a  book,  provided  for  the  purpose,  with  small  slips  of  green 
paper ;  then  at  the  base  of  the  specimen,  should  be  written  down  the 
name  of  the  genus  and  species,  its  native  country,  time  of  introduc- 
tion, (if  of  foreign  produce,)  natiu'o  of  the  soil,  colour  of  the  flower, 
and  time  of  flowering. 

F.  F.  ASHFOKI). 

Rude  Hall,  Cheshire,  Jul;/  lOth,  lH,i± 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ENTOMOLOGY.— Bv  Rusxicus. 
( Continued  from  paije  65A.) 

Subsection  3rd — Serric'ornes  ;  Sternoxi  Lat.  With  filiform 
Antennae. 

Family  XXXI 1. — BuprestidjE  ;  Cow-burners,  5  Genera. 

1  Buprestis  3  Aphanisticus 

2  Agrilus  4  Trachys  5  Melasis 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  family  are  very  rich,  resplendent,  and 
beautiful  in  their  colours,  they  are  all  timber-eating  insects,  and  often 
prove  very  destructive  from  the  long  period  they  continue  in  a  larva 
state.  Marshman  tells  us  in  the  Lin.  Trans.  X.  that  the  gi'ub  of  the 
B.  splendens  was  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  wood  of  a  deal  table, 
more  than  20  years.  The  B.  flavomaculata  is  very  elegant,  and  far 
from  being  uncommon  in  sandy  soils,  where  timber  has  begun  to  rot; 
its  head  enters  within  the  thorax,  and  the  Elytra  (wing-cases)  are 
each  adorned  with  four,  and  occasionall}'^  five  spots  of  a  bright  yel- 
low colour :  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  is  bright  blue. 
Family  XXXIII. — Elate'rid^  ;  Clickers,  Skijipers,  &c.  12  Genera. 

1  Ceratophytum        T  Unnamed  by  Mr.  ^    9  f  Unnamed  by  Mr. 

2  Eucnemis  5  )  Stephen's  but  pla-  fir,)  Stephen's,  but  pla- 

3  Hemirhipus         6  j  cedby  Mr.  Curtis  C       j  ced  by  Mr.  C.  un- 

4  Elater  '  under  genus  elator}  II  {  der  genus  Elator. 

7  Ludius  12  Campy  lis 

8  Clenioccrus 
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The  insects  of  this  family  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  an  elastic 
sj^ine,  which  springs  from  the  under  side  of  the  thorax,  near  the  ex- 
tremit}^.  By  n^ieans  of  this  when  the  animals  are  turned  upon  their 
hacks,  they  jump  into  the  air  with  a  clicking  noise,  and  are  able 
when  they  fall  to  recover  their  proper  position.  The  Hemirhipus 
liiied,"tus,  and  H.  obscui'6s,  both  produce  the  well  known  wire-worms 
-i36i--i^'  which  often  make  such  devastation 

I)3^ooT(|  ill    our    corn-fields    and    gardens. 

They  continue  in  the  larva  state  five 
years,  during  which  time  they  feed 
on  the  roots  of  oats,  wheat,  and 
most  sorts  of  grain,  as  also  potatoes 
carrots,  salads,  &c.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly destructive  in  newlv 
made  gardens,  for  several  years 
taking  off  almost  everv  crop  both  of  vegetables  or  flowers.  Many 
means  have  been  adopted  to  eradicate  them,  some  of  which  have 
proved  successful.  The  best  way  appears  to  be  that  of  alluring  them 
by  baits  of  different  kinds.  This  was  first  suggested  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  has  now  become  pretty  generally  adopted ;  the  plan  is 
this  when  the  insects  abound  :  burv  an  inch  or  two  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  where  crops  are  sown  or  planted,  slices  either  of  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  parsneps,  apples,  or  caiTots,  sticking  a  wooden  skewer 
in  each  slice  to  take  it  out  easily  when  required,  as  well  as  to  shew 
where  tlie  bait  is  buried  ;  these  are  to  be  regularly  examined  every 
day,  or  at  furthest  every  other  day,  and  the  insects  upon  them  killed. 
Some  gardeners  have  given  preference  to  sliced  beet  root,  or  cabbage 
stumps,  and  others  think  young  lettuce  plants  atti'act  them  most, 
whichever  is  used  there  must  be  no  neglect  in  examining  and  de- 
stroying the  worms  on  them.  Mr.  Tallant,  of  little  Houghton,  a 
great  agriculturalist,  found  that  by  sowing  land  with  a  crop  of  white 
mustard  seed,  previous  to  fallowing  for  wheat,  the  gi'ound  was 
quite  cleared  of  them,  the  reason  might  probably  arise  from  the  in- 
capability of  the  insect  to  feed  on  the  root  of  the  mustard,  on  ac- 
count of  its  acid  qualities,  and  by  keeping  the  land  clear  of  weeds 
or  any  thing  else  they  could  eat,  they  would  die  of  starvation.  After 
five  years  they  go  into  a  pupa  state,  (b)  and  shortly  appear  as  a 
chesnut  coloured  beetle,  (c)  when  their  existence  seems  to  be  very 
limited. 

Subsection  4th — Serricornis  :   Malacodermi,  Xylophagi ;  Lat.  with 

Setaceous,  or  abruptly  Clavate  Antennae. 

Familv  XXXIV.— Cehrionidfe  ? — 1  Genus  Atop  a. 
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Family  XXXV.— Cyphonidce.— 2  Genera. 

1  Sclrtes  2  Cyphon 

Family  XXXVI.— LampyridaB.~2  Genera. 
1  Lampyris  2  Lycus 

The  common  glow-worm,   (Lampyris  noctiluca)   is  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  best  known  of  this  family.     The  female  in  her  perfect 
state,  is  destitute  of  the  least  vestige  of  wings,  (Fig.  121,)  whilst  the 
the   male   (b)   is  a  perfect   beetle,  the  light  proceeds  from  a  pale 
'^^  coloured  patch,  that  teaminates   the 

under  side  of  the  abodomen.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  the  males 
emitted  no  light,  but  this  has  been 
found  inaccurate,  although  it  is  very 
faint  compared  with  that  of  the  female. 
If  have  read  that  the  males  of  the  L. 
splendidula,  shew  their  light  very  con- 
spicuous, but  have  never  yet  seen 
them,  or  met  with  any  person,  who  has  captured  a  specimen  in  this 
country.  Both  male  and  female  of  our  common  glow-worm  appear 
capable  of  concealing  and  extinguishing  their  light  at  pleasure.  I 
met  with  a  female  specimen  a  few  evenings  ago,  which  I  brought 
home  with  me,  and  it  showed  no  disposition  to  hide  its  light  at  that 
time,  but  although  it  lay  amongst  plenty  of  grass,  I  could  not  observe 
it  shine  again  for  several  days  afterwards,  when  it  appeared  as  bril- 
liant as  ever. 

Family  XXXVII. — Telephoridas  ;  Soft-wings,  Soldiers,  Sailors — 

2  Genera. 

1  Telephorus  2  Malthinus 

Family  XXXVIII.— MelyridcB.— 4  Genera. 

1  Malachius  2  Elicopis  3  Dasytes 

4  Drilus 
Family  XXXIX. — Tillidse. — 6  Genera. 

1  Tilfus  3  Clerus  5  Opilus 

2  Thanasimus  4  Necrobia  6  Corynetes 
TheThanasimusformicarius  (fig  122) 
{a)  is  said  to  destroy  the  Anobium 
pertinax  (fig.  59,  page  375.)  which  is 
very  destructive  to  furniture,  &c.  It 
may  be  found  in  Scotch  and  Spruce 
Firs  that  have  been  recently  felled,  it 
runs  very  nimbly,  and  has  been  named 
formicarius  h'om  its  resemblance  in 
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form  and  manners  to  au  ant.     The  larva  lives  under  the  bark  of  de- 
caying trees. — Curt.  Ent. 

Family  LX. — Ptinidee. — 10  Genera, 

1  Xiletinus  4  Mezium  7  Anobiuni 

2  Ptilinns  5  Gibbium  8  Ochina  ? 

3  Ptinus  6  Dorcatoma         9  Choragus 

10  Ciss 
The  most  remarkable  insects  in  this  family  are  those  of  the  chair- 
eaters  (Ptinus)  these  are  of  a  diminuative  size,  but  very  destructive. 
They  perforate  indiscriminatively  household  furniture,  clothes,  furs, 
dried  animals,  in  a  state  of  preservation,  and  most  other  articles  not 
even  refusing  tobacco,  when  caught  they  counterfeit  death  with  much 
adroitness,  and  scarcely  any  means  except  the  application  of  heat 
can  arouse  them.  Also  that  gi'eat  cause  of  terror  to  the  superstious, 
the  death-watch,  (Anobium  tesselatum)  may  be  heard  making 
its  omitwus  click  both  in  the  tables,  chairs,  picture,  or  looking-glass 
frames,  bed-posts,  or  even  the  floor,  where  in  very  old  houses  it  exists 
by  thousands.  Perhaps  all  the  species  of  this  genus  click  also.  A. 
pertinax  (fig.  59,  p.  375)  and  A.  striatum,  may  occasionally  be  met 
with  in  small  quantities,  but  are  not  so  common  as  the  tessellatum. 
They  have  rather  a  depraved  appetite^  for  although  they  are  consi- 
dered timber  eaters,  they  will  eat  many  filthy  substances.  Mr. 
Sheppard  found  the  A.  paniceum  feeding  upon  dried  blistering  flies, 
(Cantharis  vesicatoria.)  These  like  the  Ptinus,  will  counterfeit 
death  when  in  danger,  particularly  the  A,  pertinax,  which  will  en- 
dure any  torturus  without  moving.  All  the  British  species  of  the 
genus  Cis,  inhabit  Boleti,  as  well  as  old  wood.  The  C.  Boleti  is  a 
very  common  insect,  and  may  be  found  from  February  to  August  in 
the  Boletus  versicolor,  and  under  the  bark  of  trees  :  the  C.  biden- 
tatus  (fig.  122)  (b)  may  be  occasionally  found  on  the  white  thorn 
(Crataegus  Oxyacantha)  in  June  and  July. 

To  be  Continued. 
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PART  II. 

REVIEWS    AND    EXTRACTS. 


REVIEWS. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE   FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

BY  JOHN  LINDLEY,  ESQ.    F.  R.  S.,  &i.C. — 2s. 

It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  "  a  gieat  book  is  a  great  evil ;"  and 
applied  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  spinning  out  to  an  amazing 
length,  almost  every  threadbare  subject ;  it  is  jjerhaps  substantially 
correct.  The  author,  however,  in  the  formation  of  the  present  work, 
will  not  have  to  apologize  for  the  commission  of  this  evil ;  if  there  is 
any  fault,  it  is  on  the  contrary  side,  of  not  being  extended  enough  ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  of  all  works 
on  the  science  of  Horticulture,  this  has  by  far  afforded  us  the  great- 
est satisfaction  :  and  we  are  convinced,  that  every  attentive  reader  of 
it,  will  join  with  us,  to  pronounce  it  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  yet  appeared.  The  Author  very  judiciously  remarks  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  "Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  Guide."  Re- 
viewed p.  110  and  160,  that  "in  all  books  upon  Gardening,  a  great 
variety  of  modes  of  operating  are  comprehended,  each  of  which  has, 
it  may  be  supposed,  its  own  peculiar  merit  under  particular  circum- 
stances. In  several,  the  very  same  mode  is  repeatedly  recommend- 
ed with  slight  variations  of  phraseology,  in  speaking  of  many  differ- 
ent subjects;  and  it  has  at  last  become  a  common  complaint,  among 
those  who  seek  for  information  from  books  upon  horticultural  sub- 
jects, that  they  can  find  plenty  of  rules  of  action,  but  very  few  rea- 
sons." This  appears  to  us  perfectly  correct;  and  although  the  cause 
to  intelligent  men  has  long  been  very  obvious,  all  have  shrunk  from 
the  weighty  "  task"  of  reducing  "  the  physiological  principles,  upon 
which  the  operations  of  Horticulture  depend  for  their  success,  to  a 
series  of  simple  laws,  that  could  be  readily  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  might  not  be  willing  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  study,  in 
detail  of  the  complicated  phgenomena  of  vegetable   life.     The  im- 
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portance  of  these  laws  is  so  great,  that  there  is  not  a  single  practice 
of  the  gardener,  farmer,  or  the  forester ;  the  reason  of  which,  if  it 
relates  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  can  he  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  them." 

All  Works  previously  written  to  assist  the  enquiring  mind  of  the 
Horticulturalist,  were  in  such  voluminous  shapes,  that  no  small  por- 
tion of  patience  and  attention  was  required  to  come  to  any  rational 
conclusion,  and  many  speculative  theoiies  were  blended  with  dis- 
covered facts,  that  a  good  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  in- 
dispensible,  to  be  able  to  discriminate  betwixt  right  and  wrong. 
Mr.  Lindley  has  completely  obviated  all  these  difficulties,  by  issuing 
so  competent  a  work  on  the  subject,  we  think  we  may  call  it  a  per- 
fect one,  for  we  know  not  what  more  could  have  been  added  to  ren- 
der it  more  complete ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  key,  to  unlock  the 
whole  science  of  gardening,  and  the  whole  is  so  condensed,  that 
every  gardener  may  carry  the  book  (as  he  would  the  key  of  his 
hot-houses)  in  his  pocket.  We  certainly  should  recommend  every 
gardener,  both  young  and  old,  as  well  as  every  lover  of  gardens  to 
purchase  it,  as  they  cannot  fail,  from  the  plain  and  explicit  manner 
in  which  it  is  written,  to  derive  immense  benefit  by  its  perusal,  for 
"  there  can  be  but  little  mental  interest  in  watching  the  success  of 
operations,  of  which  the  reasons  are  unknown,  compared  with  that 
which  must  be  felt  when  all  the  pheenomena  attendant  upon  practice 
can  be  foreseen,  their  results  anticipated,  or  the  causes  of  failure  ex- 
actly appreciated." 

"  It  must  also  be  manifest,  that  however  skilful  any  person  may 
become  by  mere  force  of  habit,  and  by  following  certain  prescribed 
rules,  which  experience  has,  or  seems  to  have  sanctioned ;  yet  that 
much  moi'e  success  might  be  expected,  if  he  acted  upon  certain  fixed 
principles,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  well  ascertained,  instead  of 
following  empyrical  prescriptions,  the  reason  of  which  he  cannot  un- 
derstand. " 

"  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  from  this  last  observation, 
that  rules  of  cultivation  are  to  be  neglected,  because  they  cannot  be 
physiologically  explained.  On  the  contrary,  the  mere  fact  of  a  giv- 
en mode  of  culture,  having  been  followed  for  a  length  of  time,  by 
persons  deeply  interesied  in  the  success  of  their  operations,  and  of 
much  experience,  ought  to  give  it  very  great  authority  ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  there  are  many  important  facts,  the  reason  of  which  is 
either  extremely  obscure,  or  altogether  unintelligible.  This  may  be 
owing  either  to  the  defective  state  of  our  knowledge,  of  the  exact  na- 
inre  of  many  of  the  phacnomena  of  life,  or  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
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appreciating  eveiy  circumstance  connected  with  the  fact  in  question, 
or  to  constitutional  peculiaries  in  particular  species,  which,  like  ani- 
mal idiosyncrasy,  form  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature, 
and  haffle  all  philosophy. 

The  propositions  are  upon  the  same  plan  as  those  of  an  elemen- 
tary work  on  Botany,  entitled  "  an  outline  of  the  first  principles  af 
Botany,"  which  was  originally  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  Botanical 
class  in  the  university  of  London,  which,  from  its  having  reached  a 
second  edition  in  this  country — translated  into  French  and  German, 
an  I  republished  in  North  America,  may  be  supposed  to  have  an- 
swered the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  that  of  "reducing  the 
first  principles  of  botany  to  their  simplest  form."  A  similar  object 
has  here  also  been  kept  in  view  ;  the  author's  intention  not  having 
been  to  write  a  book  on  the  Philosophy  of  Horticulture,  but  simply 
to  point  out  in  the  briefest  manner,  consistent  with  clearness,  what 
the  fundamental  principles  of  that  philosophy  have  been  ascertained 
to  be.  The  application  of  these  principles  has  been  in  all  cases, 
very  concise  ;  but  there  will  be  no  disadvantage  if  the  work  acts  as 
au  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  practice. 

The  plan  of  its  arrangement  ought  by  no  means  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
being  every  way  calculated  to  assist  the  reader  to  retain  in  his  mem- 
ory what  he  has  read.  It  consists  of  369  propositions  explaining 
the  different  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  creation,  placed  under  fif- 
teen heads  or  chapters,  treating  first,  on  the  general  nature  of  plants; 
second,  of  the  root ;  third,  stem ;  fourth,  leaf-buds ;  fifth,  leaves ; 
sixth,  flowers  ;  seventh,  sexes ;  eighth,  fruit ;  ninth,  seed  ;  tenth,  sap  ; 
eleventh,  air  and  light;  twelvth,  perspiration;  thirteenth,  cuttings ; 
fourteenth,  scions ;  and  fifteenth  transplantation.  The  whole  is 
brought  into  the  small  compass  of  seventy-two  pages.  It  may  per- 
haps, be  thought  that  several  points  have  been  omitted,  which  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  introduce,  such  as  the  influence  upon 
vegetation  of  electricity,  manures,  pruning,  training,  and  the  vaii- 
ous  modes  of  grafting.  But  it  is  possible  that  a  little  consideration 
may  show  that  these  subjects  do  not  strictly  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  work.  In  the  first  place  then  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  art  and  the  science  of  Horticulture ; 
the  former  teaches  the  manner,  the  latter  the  reasons  of  cnltivation, 
and  it  is  to  the  latter  only  that  these  propositions  apply. 

Secondly,  the  plan  of  this  sketch  excludes  every  thing  that  is 
merely  speculative,  or  that  is  incapable  of  being  reduced  within  cer- 
tain fixed  principles.  Electricity  is  a  power  of  which  we  know  al- 
most nothing  certain  with  reference  to  vegetation :  if  many  things 
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liave  been  written  about  it,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  very  little  has 
been  proved.  The  same  may  be  said  of  manures ;  the  theory  of 
their  action,  however,  is  explained.  Pruning  and  training  are  a 
part  of  the  art  of  cultivation,  dependent  upon  a  gi'eat  vainety  of  phy- 
siological laws ;  the  brief  explanation  of  which,  is  the  object  of  the 
present  work.  The  various  modes  of  grafting,  are  also  a  part  of  the 
art  of  Horticulture,  and  are  deduced  from  laws  explained  in  the 
work. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  if  we  extract  a  few  pa- 
ragraphs to  shew  the  explicit  manner  in  which  it  is  written :  as  pa- 
ragraph 3.  Plants  are  organised  bodies,  consisting  of  masses  of  tis- 
sue that  is  permeable  by  fluids  or  gaseous  matter.  5.  Tissue  is  cal- 
led Cellular  when  it  is  composed  of  minute  bladders,  which  either 
approach  the  figure  of  a  sphere,  or  are  obviously  some  modification 
of  it,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  extension  or  lateral  compression. 
7.  Cellular  tissue,  otherv^ise  called  Parenchyma,  constitutes  the  soft 
and  brittle  parts  of  plants ;  such  as  pith,  pulp,  the  spaces  between 
the  veins  of  leaves,  the  principal  part  of  the  petals ;  and  the  like. 
12.  Vascular  tissue  is  that  in  which  either  an  elactic  tough  thread 
is  generated  spirally  within  a  tube  that  is  closed  and  conical  at  each 
end;  or  rows  of  cylindrical  cellules,  placed  end  to  end,  finally  be- 
come continuous  tubes  by  the  loss  of  their  ends.  13.  The  most  re- 
mai'kable  form  of  vascular  tissue  is  the  Spiral  vessel,  which  has  the 
power  of  unrolling  with  elasticity  when  stretched.  30.  The  office  of 
the  root,  is  to  absorb  food  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state ;  and  also  to  fix 
the  plant  in  the  soil,  or  to  some  firm  supjjort.  31.  The  latter  office 
is  essential  to  the  certain  and  regular  performance  of  the  fonner. 
32.  It  is  not  by  the  whole  of  their  surface  that  roots  absorb  food ; 
but  only  by  their  young  and  newly  formed  extremities,  called  Spon- 
gioles.  33.  Hence  the  preservation  of  the  spongioles  in  an  uninju- 
red state  is  essential  to  the  remov'al  of  a  plant  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. 60.  The  more  erect  a  stem  grows,  the  more  vigorous  it  is ; 
and  the  more  it  deviates  from  this  direction  to  a  horizontal  or  pendu- 
lous position,  the  less  it  is  vigorous.  92.  When  leaf-buds  grow,  they 
develope  in  three  directions;  the  one  horizontal,  the  other  upward, 
and  the  third  downward.  93.  The  horizontal  developement  is  con- 
fined to  the  cellular  system  of  the  bark,  pith,  and  medullary  rays. 
94.  The  upward  and  downward  developements  are  confined  to  the 
woody  fibre  and  vascular  tissue.  95.  In  this  respect  they  resemble 
seeds ;  from  which  they  difier  physiologically  in  propagating  the  in- 
dividual, while  seeds  can  only  propagate  the  species. 
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Culture  of  Mushrooms  in  Melox  Pits. — About  the  middle  of  July,  a 
t)ed  of  long;  and  short  stable  dung  (fresh  from  the  stable)  which  has  only  gone 
through  a  light  course  of  fermentation,  should  be  made  in  the  pit,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  raising  Melons  and  Mushrooms;  the  bed  is  to  be  spawned  in  the 
usual  way,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  melons  are  ridged  out;  for,  if  done  ear- 
lier, it  would  be  too  hot  to  receive  the  spawn.  As  soon  as  the  bed  is  spawned, 
a  quantity  of  stiff  yellow  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  half-decayed  leaf-mould, 
should  be  laid  on  twelve  inches  thick  for  the  melons  to  grow  in,  and  gently  trod- 
den down.  The  melons  will  ripen  about  the  end  of  September,  and  will  all  be 
gathered  about  the  end  of  October ;  when  the  bed  should  be  cleared  of  the  old 
plants,  and  about  three  inches  of  the  mould  removed  from  the  surface,  thus 
leaving  it  nine  inches  deep  for  the  mushrooms.  The  bed  should  then  be  well 
watered,  and  again  at  the  latter  end  of  November,  but  no  more  all  the  winter. 
The  pit  may  then  become  a  shelter  for  green-house  or  half-hardy  plants, 
which  may  be  ranged  upon  the  bed.  About  the  middle  of  Februarj',  the  mush- 
rooms will  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  the  plants  must  then  be  removed 
out  of  the  pit  altogether,  and  plentiful  crops  of  mushrooms  will  be  produced  till 
May.  By  this  mode  of  culture,  the  thickness  of  the  mould,  and  hot  atmosphere 
of  the  bed,  necessary  for  the  growth  of  melons,  will  prevent  the  mushrooms  from 
appearing  before  February.  After  the  month  of  March,  the  bed  should  be  sha- 
ded from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  plenty  of  air  given,  and  water  occasionally. — 
J.  Collier. — Gard.  Blag. 

On  the  Varieties  of  the  Pine  Apple. — (Continued  from  page  677.) — 20. 
Trooper's  Helmet.  The  Cockscomb,  Hussar,  and  broad-leaved  Java  of  the 
Society's  Catalogue.  Leaves  rather  long,  flat  and  erect,  of  a  pale  yellowish,  green 
colour,  and  mealy  on  the  under  surface.  Spines  middle  sized  and  regular. 
Flowers  purple.  Fruit  orbicularly  cyndrical,  before  ripining  pale  green  and  ra- 
ther mealy,  when  ripe  dark  ochre,  of  great  beauty,  but  not  very  excellent,  gene- 
rally weighs  from  three  to  five  pounds.  Pips  large,  flat,  depressed  in  the  centre 
and  plaited  round  the  margins.  Scales  covering  half  the  pips,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
and  terminating  in  lengthened  blunt  points.  Flesh  bright  lemon  colour,  very 
juicy  and  high-flavoured  without  sweetness  or  brightness,  rather  of  a  coarse  and 
stringy  nature;  crown  large  and  spreading,  leaves  numerous. 

2L  Green  Providence.  This  is  the  Wollaton  Providence  and  New  Green 
Olive  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  and  Green  Antigua,  and  Royal  Providence  of  some 
gardens.  The  leaves  of  this  sort  are  very  distinct  from  all  others  ;  they  are  long, 
very  broad,  slightly  spreading  and  keel-shaped  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  length- 
ened point ;  the  upper  surface  is  dull  green  with  scarcely  any  meal,  the  lower 
surface  is  very  mealy.  Spines  middle  sized  and  regular.  Flowers  purple.  Fruit 
pyramidal,  broadish  at  the  top,  before  ripening  of  a  dark  green,  when  ripe  of  a 
pale  orange,  sli;.;htly  mealy,   weighs  about  from  three  to  six  pounds,  and  is  of 
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considerable  excellence  as  a  summer  fruit;  pips  rather  above  the  middle  size  and 
slightly  prominent.  Scales  covering  the  pips,  with  long  narrow  pointed  ends. 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  opaque,  slightly  fibrous,  sweet  and  pleasant  without  much  acid. 
Crown  small,  leaves  not  very  numerous. 

22.  St.  Vincent's.  This  is  the  Green  St.  Vincents,  Green  Olive,  and  St. 
Thomas's  of  the  Hort.  See.  Cat.,  and  Green  Providence,  Stubton  Seedling  and 
Sugar-loaf  Bahama,  of  some  gardens.  Speechly  described  the  leaves  as  being 
the  "  same  length  as  the  Queen  ;"  if  well  grown  they  will  be  found  much  longer, 
and  differ  only  from  the  Green  Providence  in  being  narrower,  less  keel-shaped, 
and  the  upper  surface  paler  green  and  rather  more  mealy.  Flowers  purple, 
middle-sized.  Fruit  bluntly  pyramidal,  slightly  mealy  aud  of  a  dull  olive  colour, 
when  ripe  of  a  dingy  yellow,  from  two  to  four  pounds,  highly-flavoured,  aud 
swells  readily  during  the  winter  months.  Pips  middle-sized,  flat,  and  rather  de- 
pressed in  the  centre.  Scales  covering  nearly  half  the  pips  ;  the  tops  are  short, 
and  adhere  closely  to  the  fruit,  which  gives  it  rather  an  even  appearance.  Flesh 
pale  yellow,  opaque.  Juicy,  crisp,  without  much  fibre,  rich,  sweet,  and  very  highly 
flavoured.     Crown  middle-sized,  leaves  rather  numerous  aud  slightly  spreading. 

23.  Globe.  The  English  Globe  of  the  Hort.  Sec.  Cat.  This  sort  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  rigid  and  erect  character  of  its  leaves,  which  are  narrower 
and  slightly  keeled,  a  bluish  green  and  very  mealy,  especially  on  the  under  sur- 
face. Spines  middle  sized  and  regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  globular,  some- 
times rather  cylindrical,  of  a  dark  olive  colour  before  ripening,  afterwards  of  a 
darkish  yellow,  slightly  mealy,  generally  weighs  from  three  to  five  pounds,  but 
does  not  swell  very  readily  during  winter.  Pips  middle  sized,  very  slightly  pro- 
minent. Scales  covering  about  one-third  the  pips,  and  terminating  in  rather 
lengthened  points.  Flesh  yellow,  transparent,  very  juicy  and  slightly  fibrous, 
sweet,  rich,  and  rather  acid.     Crown  small,  leaves  not  numerous. 

24.  Lemon  Queen.  Barbadoes  Queen,  White  Barbadoes  and  Lemon  coloured 
Barbadoes  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  and  Ripley's  New  Queen  of  some  gardens. 
This  variety  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  leaves,  which  are  grooved  or  channeled, 
and  the  margius  often  involute,  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mealiness.  Spines  rather  deep  aud  irregular.  Flowers  large.  Fruit 
cylindrical,  before  ripening  of  a  bright  lightish  green,  when  ripe  pale  lemon  co- 
lour, and  slightly  mealy.  Pips  rather  above  the  middle-size  and  flat.  Scales 
covering  about  one  half  the  pips,  ending  in  short  points  which  adhere  closely  to 
the  fruit.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  transparent,  very  juicy,  a  little  stringy,  rather 
sweet  and  pleasant,  although  not  high-flavoured.  Crown  middle  sized,  often 
cockscomb  shaped  ;  generally  weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds ;  does  not  swell 
very  readily  during  winter. 

25.  Otaheite.  The  Anson's  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  Leaves  long,  rather 
broad,  and  of  erect  growth,  nearly  equal  in  breadth  until  near  the  top  where  they 
terminate  rather  acutely ;  they  are  also  particularly  flat,  and  of  a  dark  bluish 
green  slightly  tinged  with  brown,  and  a  little  mealy  on  the  upper  surface,  very 
mealy  on  the  lower  surface.  Spines  middle-sized  and  remarkably  irregular. 
Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  cylindrical  inclining  to  oval ;  upon  ripening  deep  olive 
green,  covered  densely  with  a  cinerous  meal,  when  ripe  deep  orange  yellow, 
weighing  from  four  to  seven  pounds.  Pips  large  and  flat.  Scales  covering  rather 
more  than  one-third  the  pips  and  ending  in  short  points,  which  adhere  closely  to 
the  pips.    Flesh  pale  yellow,  rather  stringy  and  slightly  acid,  with  an  abundance 
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of  juice,  but  not  particularly  well  flavoured.     Crown  small,  leaves  rather  few  and 
erect.     In  a  small  and  select  collection  scarcely  worth  having. 

26.  Surinam.  Leaves  rather  narrow,  long  and  slightly  spreading ;  of  a  bluish 
green  colour,  a  little  tinged  and  slightly  covered  with  mealiness.  Spines  rather 
deep  and  not  very  regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  cylindrical,  of  a  dull  gi-een  be- 
fore ripening;  when  ripe  a  deep  orange  and  rather  mealy,  weighing  from  two  to 
four  pounds.  Pips  roundish,  middle-sized,  projecting  and  pointed.  Scales 
covering  about  one-third  part  of  the  pips,  and  ending  in  lengthened  reflexed 
points.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  transparent,  rather  stringy  and  very  juicy,  but  neither 
sweet,  rich,  nor  acid;  an  inferior  sort. 

27.  Buck's  Seedling  Globe.  Leaves  long,  rather  narrow,  somewhat  keel- 
shaped  and  spreading,  of  a  bluish  green,  slightly  tinged  with  brownish  purple 
and  thickly  covered  with  meal.  Spines  not  very  strong,  but  very  irregular. 
Flowers  darkish  lilac.  Fiiiit  cylindrical,  somewhat  inclining  to  a  globular  form, 
before  ripening  of  a  dingy  dull  green  and  a  little  mealy,  when  ripe  darkish 
orange,  weighs  from  four  to  five  pounds.  Pips  somewhat  below  the  middle-size 
and  a  little  prominent.  Scales  covering  about  half  the  pips,  and  ending  in 
lengthened  narrow  points.  Flesh' pale  yellow,  rather  close,  firm  and  juicy,  with 
a  rich,  highly-flavoured  acid.     Crown  small,  leaves  broad,  short  and  reflexed. 

Brown-leaved  Sugar-loaf.  This  is  the  striped  brown  Sugar-loaf,  and 
Mocho,  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  Nos.  81,  47,  and  the  Brown  Sugar-loaf  and  Anti- 
gua Sugar-loaf  of  some  gardens,  it  must  nut,  however,  be  confounded  with  the 
next  Leaves  rather  strong,  broad,  somewhat  keel-shaped,  and  slightly  spread- 
ing, dark  green,  much  tinged  with  purplish  brown,  rather  mealy.  Spines  middle 
sized  and  regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  cylindrical,  of  a  dingy  green,  and  con- 
siderably covered  with  mealiness,  before  ripening ;  when  ripe,  dark  yellow 
inclining  to  orange,  an  excellent  variety,  weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds. 
Pips  large,  slightly  prominent.  Scales  covering  nearly  one  half  the  pips,  and 
ending  in  short  blunt  points.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  rather  opaque,  and  slightly 
fibrous,  not  veiy  juicy,  but  highly-flavoured  and  particularly  sweet  and  rich. 
Crown  middle-sized,  leaves  rather  numerous  and  spreading. 

29.  Brown  Sugar-loaf.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  different  from  all 
the  other  Sugar-loaves ;  in  appearance  they  much  resemble  the  Enville,  but  are 
less  mealy  and  more  tinged  with  brownish  red ;  the  fruit  also  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  an  Enville,  but  is  nearly  destitute  of  mealiness.  Flesh  is 
rather  firm,  deep  yellow,  opaque,  without  much  fibre,  very  juicy,  rich  and  highly 
flavoured,  with  a  little  acidity.  Crown  resembles  that  of  an  Enville  ;  a  good  and 
handsome  pine,  weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds,  and  swells  readily  in  winter. 

30.  Mealy-leaved  Sugar-loaf.  White  Sugar-loaf,  Dominica,  New  Mealy- 
leaved  Sugar-loaf,  and  Allen's  Seedling  of  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  and  Green  Sugar-loaf, 
Anson's,  Otaheite,  and  Brown  Sugar-loaf  of  some  gardens.  This  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  varieties  by  its  leaves  being  channeled  or  grooved  like 
those  of  the  Lemon  Queen,  but  in  a  less  degree;  it  also  differs  in  being  less 
mealy,  and  tinged  with  dull  brown.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  pyramidal,  of  a  lurid 
green  and  slightly  mealy,  when  ripe,  of  a  pale  yellow  inclining  to  lemon  colour, 
weighs  from  three  to  four  pounds.  Pips  rather  below  the  middle-size,  flattish ; 
scales  covering  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  pips,  and  ending  in  lengthened 
acute  points.  Flesh  very  pale  yellow,  almost  white,  transparent,  rather  soft  and 
fibrous,  sweetish  without  acid,  slightly  aromatic,  not  very  pleasant.    Crown  small, 
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leaves  rathev  numerous;  an  inferior  sort,  scarcely  worth  growing.  Horl.  Tranr,. 
vol.  i.  part  1,  New  Series. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  distinguished  by  their  germens.  Mr. 
John  Mitchell,  gardener,  Slapton,  Devonshire,  has  discovered  a  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth,  when 
both  first  produce  blossoms;  to  effect  this  he  dissects  a  few  of  the  flowers  of  the 
trees  about  which  he  is  doubtful;  and  that  which  produces  a  villous  germen 
always  proves  a  peach  tree,  whilst  those  producing  germens  smooth,  and  shining, 
always  proves  a  Nectarine  tree.     Gard.  Mag. 

Method  of  freeing  Fruit  Trees  from  Moss  and  Insects.  Mr.  James 
Thomas  of  Derveruden  Green,  near  Chepstow,  has  found  the  following  mixture 
an  excellent  application  for  the  purpose.  The  mixture  is  made  by  taking  five 
bushels  of  well-burnt  lime,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  and  slaking  it  with  hot  water,  in 
which  salt  has  been  dissolved.  When  the  lime  has  fallen  to  a  fine  dry  powder, 
add,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  a  bushel  of  soot,  stirring  it  in  till  the  two 
ingredients  are  completely  incorporated.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  first  foggy 
day  when  the  trees  are  damp,  but  not  dripping,  to  dust  them  over  with  this 
powder.  One  man  may  treat  fifty  trees  in  a  day,  and  the  operation,  in  Mr. 
Thomas's  opinion,  should  be  repeated  twice  a  year ;  the  first  time  March,  and  the 
next  in  October  or  November.     Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

American  mode  of  Planting  Potatoes.  Dig  holes  three  feet  distant,  put 
the  usual  quantity  of  dung  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes;  put  in  each  hole  three  or 
four  sets,  and  if  it  should  be  a  dry  summer,  the  roots  will  have  the  advantage  of 
moisture :  while  they  are  growing,  frequently  mould  them  up  well,  as  there  will 
be  suflScient  room. 
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New  and  very  Rare  Plants,  figured  in  the  Periodicals  for  September. 

CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONES,  OR  EXOGENES. 

CACTE^jE 

Mammill^ria  te'nuis. — Taper  Mammillaria.  This  curious  and  beautiful 
little  plant,  ought  to  be  obtained  by  every  lover  of  succulent  plants;  its  flowers 
are  small,  and  of  an  ocherous-white  colour ;  its  native  country  is  unknown  to  us. 
Introduced  by  M.  De  Candolle.  Culture. — It  flowers  in  May,  and  propagates 
readily  by  means  of  the  little  round  hedgehog-like  bulbs,  which  it  produces  in 
abundance.  They  should  be  planted  in  lime-rubbish,  and  a  little  vegetable  soil 
kept  just  damp,  where  they  will  strike  root,  and  speedily  establish  themselves. 
Once  rooted,  nothing  but  frost  or  over-watering  will  destroy  them. — Bot.  Reg. 

LEGUMIN^OSjE. 

Ho'vea  chorozem.ef^olia. — Chorozema-leaved  Hovea.  Flowers  dark  pur- 
ple. Native  of  New  Holland,  from  whence  it  has  been  lately  introduced.  Cul- 
ture.— It  is  a  very  healthy  green-house  shrub,  and  will  thrive,  we  suppose,  like 
the  rest  of  the  species,  in  equal  parts  of  sandy-loam  and  peat.  Young  cuttings 
will  strike  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass. — Bot.  Reg. 
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Choro'zema  ov\a.tum. — Ovate  Chorozema.  Flowers  bright  scarlet,  and  yel- 
low. Native  of  the  South-west  coast  of  New  Holland,  where  it  was  collected  by 
Mr.  Baxter.  Culture.  Like  the  other  species,  it  will  probably  thrive  in  equal 
parts  of  sandy-loam,  peat,  aud  leaf-mould  ;  it  dowers  in  May,  and  increases  by 
ripened  cuttings  stmck  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass.  It  requires  the  protection  of 
the  green-house. — Bot.  Reg. 

DILLENIACEjE. 

Hibbe'rtia  cunningh\\mii. — Mr.  Cunningham's  Hibbertia.  Flowers  bright 
yellow,  petals  waved,  and  handsome.  Native  of  New  Holland.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Allan  Cunningham. — Bot.  Mag.  Culture. — All  the  species  thrive  in  an 
equal  mixture  of  sandy-loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings planted  under  a  hand-glass  in  the  same  kind  of  soil.  They  are  verj-  pretty 
green-house  plants. 

PROTEACEvE. 

Grevi'llea  robu'sta. — Gigantic  Grevillea.  A  gigantic  tree  growing  irom 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  never  yet  flowered  in  this  country.  The  figure 
drawn  from  a  native  specimen,  has  flowers  of  a  tawny-orange  colour.  It  was  iu 
troduced  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  who  says,  "in  the  thick  moist  woods,  on 
the  banks  of  Brisbane  River,  this  noble  species  of  Grevillea,  vies  in  size  and  sta 
ture  with  the  Flindersia,  O'xleya,  and  other  large  forest  trees ;  but  by  none  is  it 
surpassed  in  height  in  its  native  woods,  except  by  the  Araucaria.  Some  aged 
trunks  of  G.  robusta,  I  have  found  to  measure  nine  feet  in  circumference.  From 
its  deeply-dissected  foliage,  and  the  silkiness  of  the  under  side,  it  has  obtained 
the  name  of  ^^ Silk  Oak"  among  the  pine-cutters  of  Moreton  Bay;  but  its  tim 
ber,  which  is  of  a  tough  fibre,  has  not  been  appropriated  to  any  use." — Bot. 
Mag.  Culture. — They  may  be  potted  in  equal  parts  of  turfy-loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove  :  ripened  cut 
tings  will  most  probably  grow  in  a  pot  of  sand  under  a  bell-glass,  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  become  too  damp. 

rosacea. 

R^OSA  i'ndica,  var  Smlthii. — Smith's  yellow  Noisette  Rose.  Flowers  about 
the  size  of  the  double  yellow  china  rose,  but  of  a  much  deeper  colour,  and 
like  the  Noisette  rose,  in  clustered  corymbs  of  from  ten  to  twenty-two,  and 
highly  fragrant.  Raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Coombe  Wood,  from  the  Noisette, 
fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  the  yellow  China.  Culture. — It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  may  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  like  the  common  China  rose,  and  ma_v 
be  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  addition. — Brit.  Fl.  Gard. 

MALVACEjE. 

Si^DA  au'rea. — Golden-flowered  Sida.  Flowers  a  rich  gold  colour.  Native 
of  India,  from  whence  seeds  were  lately  introduced.  Culture. — It  requires  the 
stove,  and  will  increase  by  cuttings.     The  soil  should  be  rich  loam. — Bot.  Cab 

ERICE.E. 

Er^ica  villosiu'scula.  Flowers  of  a  pink  colour,  lately  introduced  from  the 
Cape,  by  Mr.  Lee;  it  grows  very  bushy,  and  flowers  abundantly  in  May.  Cul- 
ture.— It  requires  the  usual  treatment  of  an  airy  green-house,  and  cuttings  of  it 
strike  without  difficulty.     The  soil  should  be  sandy  peat. — Bot.  Cab. 

EPACUIDEjE. 

Dracophy'llum  capit^atum. — Headed  Dracophyllum.     Flowers  white,  stri- 
ped with  light  blue,  growing  in  a  bunch  or  head,  whence  its  specific  name.     Na- 
,  !  4  L  3 
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tive  of  the  South  Coast  of  New  Holland,  discovered  first  by  Mr.  Browii,  and  has 
been  lately  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Baxter.  Culture. 
— It  requires  the  protection  of  an  airy  green-house,  and  may  be  increased  with 
difficulty  by  cuttings. — Bof.  Cab. 

CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONES,  OR  ^ 

AMARYLLIDE^. 

Alstrcem^eria  hvema'ntha.  Flowers  of  a  deep  orange-red,  about  the  size 
of  A  Simsii,  and  like  them  umbellate.  Introduced  from  Chile  by  Lady  Oakes. 
Culture. — It  appears  to  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  A  Simsii.  Brit.  Fl. 
Gard.  v     ^S^fe 

^^^;t!:  iRinE^. 

Ir^is  Nertchi'nskia.— Nertchinsk  Iris.  Flowers  dark  blue  and  yellow.  Na- 
tive of  Nertchinsk,  in  Siberia,  on  the  borders  of  China,  from  whence  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Fischer.  Culture. — It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  growing 
pretty  well  in  a  good  soil,  and  increasing  without  difficulty  by  dividing  the  roots. 
Bot.  Cab. 

ORCHIDE^. 

ANGR\4:crM  ebi'rneum. — Ivory  Angrsecum.  (Fig.  122.)  This  Genus  was 
first  established  by  Du  Petit  Thouars,  in  1822.  It  consists  as  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  exclusively  of  plants,  native  of  trees  in  the  islands  of  Bourbon,  Mauriti- 
us, and  Madagascar,  and  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  flowers  of  the  present  species  are  without  scent,  both  the  segments  of  the 
Calyx,  (sepals,)  and  the  petals  are  bright  green;  the  front  heart  shaped  segment,' 
(Labellum,)  is  of  a  beautiful  shining  white,  like  ivory,  hence  its  specific  name. 
Native  of  the  island  of  Bourbon,  where  it  was  found  both  by  Col.  Borj'  de  St. 
Vincent,  and  M.  Du  Petit  Thouars,  growing  upon  trees.  It  was  also  met 
with  at  St.  Marj-'s,  Madagascar,  by  the  unfortunate  Forbes,  by  whom  the  only 
plant,  that  is  known  to  exist  in  Enrope,  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
It  grows  slowly,  without  manifesting  the  smallest  disposition  to  branch,  or  pro- 
vide means  of  propagation. — Bot.  Reg. 

A'cERAS  SECUNOIFLO^RA. — One  sided  Aceras.  Flowers  of  a  brownish  red, 
small.  Introduced  from  Madeira  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe.  Culture. — It  is  a  neat 
little  plant,  requiring  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  Ixias  and  other  Cape  bulbs; 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  kept  quite  dry  and  quiescent  during  summer.  Under  such 
management,  Mr.  Henderson,  at  Lord  Milton's,  succeeds  in  making  it  flower 
freely  evei7  spring. — Bot.  Beg. 
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On  Tk\nsplanting  Evergreens.  The  seasons  generally  taken  advantage 
of  for  transplanting  evergreens  are  spring  and  autumn  :  that  is,  about  the  month 
of  May,  after  the  spring  frosts  are  supposed  to  be  over,  or  in  the  month  of 
August,  before  the  frosts  set  in.  Mr.  John  Kinment,  gardener  at  Murie,  in  Scot- 
land, has  invariably  found,  that  such  plants  as  were  removed  in  April  and  May, 
had  an  advantage  over  those  transplanted  during  the  preceding  autumn.  The 
reasons  he  assigns  for  this  circumstance  are,  that  such  plants  as  are  lifted  in 
August  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  their  young  wood  so  well  ripened  off  as 
plants  that  remain  undisturbed  at  that  season  of  the  year;  if  the  plants  be 
checked  by  being  transplanted  at  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  young  wood 
is  imperfectly  ripened,  generally  in  place  of  their  pushing  away  vigorously 
in  spring,  the  young  wood  is  apt  to  die  back,  the  leaves  assume  a  sickly  yellow 
appearance,  and  the  whole  plant  is  rendered  an  eyesore.  Take  advantage  of 
moist  weather  for  removing  the  plants,  and  having  fixed  on  the  various  situations 
where  they  are  to  be  placed,  cause  the  pits  to  be  made  before  the  plants  are 
lifted,  then  take  them  up,  with  good  roots  and  balls  as  entire  as  possible ;  the 
plant,  if  large,  should  be  put  into  a  handbarrow,  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
carried  to  its  destination  by  two  or  four  men,  according  to  its  size  or  weight;  let 
it  carefully  down  into  the  pit  then  adjust  the  roots  and  cover  them  with  fine 
mould,  then  gently  press  the  soil  down  with  the  foot,  and  give  a  slight  watering 
through  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot,  afterwards  fill  up  the  pit  and  level  off;  gentle 
waterings  must  be  occasionally  given  in  the  course  of  the  season ;  in  ordinary 
seasons  two  or  three  waterings  will  be  sufficient.  On  stiff  soils,  or  under  large 
trees,  the  plants  are  much  benefited  by  trenching  and  loosening  the  earth  a  few 
feet  all  round  them  the  following  winter  or  spring,  after  being  transplanted. 
On  dry  soils,  and  in  sheltered  situations,  evergreens  may  be  transplanted  during 
the  winter  months  with  success;  but  on  low  lying  retentive  soils,  it  is  advisable 
to  defer  the  transplanting  of  large  evergreens  till  at  least  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  April. — John  Kinment,  Mem.  Cal.  Hort.  Soc. 

On  Pruning  Forest  Trees.  Forest  trees  are  regarded  either  as  objects  of 
ornament  or  of  profit.  Ornamental  trees  require  no  assistance  from  the  pruner. 
Natural  forms  cannot  be  improved  by  art,  even  when  directed  by  the  most  refined 
taste.  It  is  only  in  woodlands,  raised  or  maintained  as  sources  of  profit,  that  the 
skill  and  exertions  of  the  forest  pruner  are  available.  In  such  cases,  the  special 
object  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  marketable  timber.  To  have  timber 
of  the  finest  grain  or  quality,  no  lateral  branches  that  grow  within  the  convenient 
reach  of  the  pruner  should  be  al'owed  to  arrive  at  any  considerable  size :  the 
soundness  of  timber  is  not  deteriorated  by  pruning,  provided  the  wounds  made 
in  the  execution  be  no  greater  than  will  be  healed  during  the  following  summer. 
A  scar  made  by  the  axe,  bill,  or  chisel,  if  exposed  longer  than  twelve  months, 
will  always  remain  a  flaw;  for  though  it  may  afterwards  be  covered  smoothly 
over  with  collapsing  wood,  it  is  impossible  that  any  perfect  union  can  take  place 
between  a  surface  of  timber  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  months, 
and  that  which  is  subsequently  formed  over  it.  All  wood  work  (except  oak  felling 
and  peeling)  is  done  in  winter,  chiefly  because  the  leaves  are  off,  and  the  growth 
has  stopped.     It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  pruning  performed  in  the 
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beginuiug  of  summer  would  be  a  better  practice  for  the  good  of  the  trees.     The 
reason  is,  because  wounds  made  in  winter  do  not  begin  to  heal  till  after  the  sum- 
mer growth  takes  place.     It  should  be  a  rule  with  the  pruner  never  to  make  a 
wound  that  cannot  be  healed  in  the  course  of  six  mouths  ;  but  he  can  only  attend 
to  this  by  a  timely  application  of  the  knife  or  chisel.      A  handsaw  should  never 
be  Used  in  pruning  forest  trees ;  because,  if  the  irregular  branch  be  so  large  as  to 
require  this  tool,  it  had  better  remain  where  it  is :  and  because  though  it  may 
injure  the  columnar  form  of  the  bole  externally  and  the  regularity  of  the  grain 
internally,  the  place  where  it  joins  the  main  body  will  always  be  found  sound, 
which  it  would  not  be,  if  cut  oft".     Very  tall  handsome  boles  may  be  formed  by 
the  assistance  of  long  ladders,  handsaws,  and  jack-planes  ;  but  though  these  large 
and  carefully  polished  scars,  will  be  in  a  few  years  covered  with  healthy  wood  and 
bark,  the  marks  of  the  tools  will  always  remain  a  defect  in  the  timber  when  it 
comes  to  the  saw-pit.     These  circumstances  show  decidedly  the  necessity  of  early 
pruning,  as  well  to  secure  quality  as  desirable  forms  of  timber.     To  take  care 
that  every  tree  has  a  principal  leader,  is  a  material  object  of  early  culture,  and 
to  maintain  its  superiority  in  after  growth,  a  chief  point  to  be  attended  to.     All 
laterals  that  show  a  rivalry,  so  as  to  divide  or  deform  the  axis,  should  be  displa- 
ced.    Very  small  branches,  or  spray,  need  not  be  taken  from  the  stem ;  whether 
tliey  live  or  die  they  cannot  deteriorate  the  timber.     Forest  tree  pruning  should 
be  done  gradually,  and  continued  till  the  business  becomes  inconvenient,  or  too 
expensive ;  and  if  judiciously  done  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years,  suffi- 
ciently fine  forms  will  have  been  given,  and  proper  length  of  bole  secured.    The 
larger  the  head  of  a  tree,  the  larger  must  the  trunk  be  also,  the  diameter  of  the 
latter  is  increased  by  the  number  of  branches  which  are  or  have  been  produced 
by  the  former.     In  proportion  as  the  roots  are  increased  and  extended,  in  like 
proportion  are  the  head  and  stem.     Severe  mutilation  of  the  head  paralyses  the 
energies  of  the  roots,  and  vice  versa.     Reducing  the  number  of  branches,  to  give 
magnitude  to  the  stem  is  ridiculous.     Regulating  the  growth  of  the  branches,  by 
stopping  or  cutting  out  such  as  are  over-luxuriant,  gives  supremacy  and  direction 
to  the  leader,  but  no  addition  to  the  stem,  or  any  other  part.     It  is  wrong  that 
any  advantage  derivable  from  wood-lands  should  depend  on  or  be  left  to  chance. 
Oak  of  the  straitest  or  cleanest  grain  is  required  for  planking,  beams,  posts,  Stc. 
but  besides  this  description,  in  the  dock-yards,  cross-grained  buts,  and  knee  tim- 
bers are  in  request,  and  consequently  valuable.     The /or/nee  quality  is  obtained 
in  the  shortest  time,  by  rather  close  planting,  early  and  careful  pruning,  and 
timely  thinning  if  necessary;  the  latter,  by  open  planting,  and  partial  pruning, 
i.  e.  not  by  aiming  at  a  tall  smooth  bole,  but  by  leaving  the  branches  in  sets  of 
three  or  four  (as  it  may  happen)  diverging  from  one  place,  and  clearing  the 
trunk  of  all  intermediate  branches  and  spray  between  these  sets.     But  in  all  or- 
dinary cases,  if  a  sufficient  length  of  bole  be  gained,  the  branched  head  may  be 
depended  on  to  furnish  knee  timbers.    Pine  and  Fir  timber,  for  the  use  of  build- 
ers and  mast  makers,  cannot  be  too  free  from  knots,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have 
it  so,  unless  planted  and  trained  up  as  closely  as  possible.     Fine-grained  deal 
cannot  be  produced,  unless  the  trees  are  planted,  or  chance  to  stand,  as  those  in 
Norway,  from  which  battens  and  ladder  poles  are  cut  for  exportation,  so  closely 
together  as  to  prevent  all  extension  of  branches.     All  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  in- 
tended for  profit,  should  be  planted  to  grow  up,  and  be  all  cut  down  together, 
like  a  crop  of  corn.     They  do  not  admit  of  being  partially  drawn.     A  single  fir 
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tree  requires  a  large  space,  and  produces  the  worst  timber.  Planted  as  nurses  in 
young  plantations  of  deciduous  trees,  they  are  easily  kept  within  due  bounds,  by 
a  very  simple  method  of  pruning,  practised  by  Mr.  Billington:  viz.  by  pinching 
off,  from  time  to  time,  the  leading  buds  of  the  branches, — J.  Main,  Gard.  May, 
Successful  Experiment,  tried  by  the  Author  of  Gleanings  in  Natural  His- 
tory, for  transplanting  large  trees  in  Bushy  Park,  iu  1831.  The  plan  is  as  fol- 
lows : — excavate  the  earth  at  some  distance  from  the  ti'ee,  leaving  all  the  princi- 
pal dbres,  and  the  earth  adhering  to  them,  in  a  compact  ball,  undermining  as 
much  as  possible,  and  taking  care  not  to  shake  or  injure  the  ball  by  twisting  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  or  using  it  as  a  lever  to  loosen  the  tap  roots  :  when  this  is  done, 
aud  a  hole  made  where  the  tree  is  to  be  placed,  adopt  the  following  mode: 
— Two  pieces  of  iron  must  be  previously  formed,  of  the  breadth  and  thickness  of 
a  common  cart-wheel  tire,  three  or  lour  inches  wide,  rather  more  than  half  au 
inch  thick,  and  about  six  feet  long,  bent  in  the  form  of  (Fig.  123,)  which  will 
reduce  it  to  three  feet  across.  This  will  do 
for  trees  requiring  from  two  to  four  men  to 
lift  them;  but  a  size  larger  and  stronger  in 
proportion  will  be  wanted  for  trees,  which 
will  require  eight  or  ten  men  or  more  to 
carry  them.  Put  these  irons  iiuder  the  ball  of  earth,  as  near  the  centre  as  possi- 
ble, leaving  a  space  between  them  of  about  two  feet,  and  for  larger  trees  a  little 
more ;  run  two  strong  poles  about  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and  three  or  four  inch- 
es in  diameter,  but  smaller  at  each  end.  Apply  these  poles,  as  shewn  in  the 
sketch,  (Fig.  124,  a)  to  each  side,  passing  them  through  the  bends  of  the  irons, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  hand-barrow,  the  tree  may  then  be  lifted. 
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Cross  levers  may  be  used  for  larger  trees,  which  require  more  men,  as  (Fig. 
124,  b)  so  that  as  many  men  can  conveniently  apply  their  strength  to  it,  as  are 
wanted,  without  being  in  each  other's  way.  The  whole  is  fixed  and  unfixed 
without  any  loss  of  time,  and  requires  no  tying,  nor  is  there  any  danger  of  its 
slipping  oft".  The  roots  which  extend  beyond  the  ball  are  cut  oft'  at  the  further 
side  of  the  trench,  and  are  left  projecting.  In  taking  up  the  tree,  it  is  advisable 
to  go  much  wider  with  the  sTpa.de  from  it  than  the  ball  is  intended  to  be ;  the  size 
of  the  ball  may  be  afterwards  reduced  with  a  pick,  so  that  scarcely  a  root  will  be 
materially  injured.  In  planting,  spread  the  projecting  roots  out  carefully  in 
different  layers,  as  near  as  possible  to  their  original  position,  as  the  hole  is  gra- 
dually filled  with  mould.  The  best  way  of  forming  the  ball,  is  to  prepare  it  the 
year  before  the  tree  is  to  be  taken  up.  This  is  to  be  done  by  digging  round,  and 
cutting  most  of  the  principal  roots.  This  has  long  been  practised  with  success; 
but  where  this  precaution  has  not  been  taken,  the  above  method  will  be  found 
preferable  to  cutting  the  roots  close  to  the  side  of  the  ball  of  earth.  In  remov- 
ing very  large  trees,  the  taps  and  other  large  roots,  which  cannot  conveniently 
be  got  at,  may  be  separated  by  means  of  a  long  chisel,  applied  under  the  ball  of 
earth,  [n  moderate  sized  trees,  however,  this  is  not  required.  The  trees  re- 
moved are  not  so  large  as  those  described  by  Sir  H.  Stewart,  had  it  been  neces- 
cessary  for  me  to  have  planted  larger  trees,  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  should  have 
succeeded  equally  well,  as  by  means  of  the  cross-levers,  the  strength  of  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  men  may  be  readily  applied.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the 
trees  which  I  have  thus  planted  require  support,  as  the  large  ball  of  earth  stea- 
dies them  sufficiently." — Abridged  and  transcribed  from  Jesse's  Gleanings  in 
Natural  History. — By 

A  Constant  Reader. 
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Mode  of  Fishing  in  China. — Among  the  many  amusing  scenes  which  strike 
the  eye  of  a  European,  on  his  first  visit  to  China,  is  the  ingenious  mode  of  fishing 
which  he  sees  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton.  At  the  stern  of  their 
little  punt-like  boats,  a  small  mast  like  a  flagstaff,  about  eight  feet  high,  is 
fixed.  To  the  top  of  this  a  block  is  made  fast,  having  a  sheave  to  carry  a  one 
and  a  half  inch  rope.  One  end  of  this  rope  is  fixed  to  a  bamboo  pole,  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  which  is  hoisted  higher  or  lower,  according  as  it  is 
Avanted.  The  butt  end  of  the  pole  is  kept  inboard  ;  and  at  the  other  end  a  light 
net,  about  eight  feet  square,  is  slung;  being  kept  distended  by  two  slender  rods, 
fixed  diagonally  to  the  opposite  corners,  and  bound  together  in  the  middle, 
where  they  cross  each  other ;  and  where  also  they  are  fixed  to  the  end  of  the 
swinging-pole.  A  stone  is  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  net  to  assist  it  in  sink- 
ing, so  that  it  maj'  be,  when  down,  spread  out  on  the  bottom  of  the  river.  When 
the  fisherman  thinks  any  fish  are  passing  over  the  net,  he  suddenly  hoists  it 
above  the  water;  and  if  he  has  made  a  capture,  he  swings  the  net  inboard  to 
take  out  the  fish;  if  none  air  caught,  the  net  is  dropped  again  in  the  same  or 
some  other  place. — 3Iacf.  Naf.  Hist, 
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The  Divi  Ladnkr  is  the  Tubernazniontanaalternilblia  of  botanists,  and  Eve's 
apple  of  the  desceudants  of  the  Portuguese  in  Ceylon.  (Fig.  125.)  The  name 
applied  to  this  tree  by  the  latter  people  originates  in  the  tradition  which  pre- 
vailed in  former  days,  among  the  Mahometans  and  the  Portuguese,  that  Ceylon 
was  the  paradise  described  in  the  scriptures,  that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated 
in  it;  and  that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  which  Eve  eat. 
In  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  they  referred  to  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
line  scent  of  its  flowers,  which  are  most  tempting :  and  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  fruit  having  been  excellent  before  Eve  tasted  it.  The  shape  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  a  fruit,  a  piece  of  which  had  been  bitten  off;  and  its  effects  are  so 
poisonous  at  present,  that  two  European  soldiers,  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
Colombo  in  1795,  being  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  wire  tempted  by  its 
appearance  to  taste  it,  and  very  soon  after  sickened  and  died. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
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Thk  Po.syiBiLiTv  oi.-  Naturalizing  the  Fire  Fly. — It  aliuiinls  not  only 
ia  Canada,  where  the  winters  are  so  severe,  but  in  the  villages  of  the  Vaudois, 
iu  Piedmont.  These  are  a  poor  people  much  attached  to  the  English ;  and  at 
ten  shillings  per  dozen,  would  no  doubt,  deliver  in  Paris,  in  boxes  properly  con- 
trived, any  number  of  these  creatures  iu  every  stage  of  their  existence,  and  even 
in  the  egg,  should  that  be  desired ;  and  if  twenty  dozen  were  turned  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt,  but  that,  in  a  few  years, 
they  would  be  common  through  the  countiy ;  and,  in  our  summer  evenings,  be 
equisitely  beautiful. — Macj.  Nat.  Hist. 

Teal. — During  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and  February, 
the  climate  of  Jamaica  is  rendered  delightfully  cool,  by  the  blowing  of  the  north- 
west wind,  which  passes  over  the  continent  of  the  North  America,  and,  except  an 
occasional  light  shower,  the  sky  is  always  bright  with  constant  sun-shine  ;  so  that 
at  an  elevation  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  thermometer  ranges  in  the  morning  from  5G  to  60  degrees,  and  at  noon  from 
70  to  75  degrees.  Through  the  above-named  period,  the  island  is  visited  by 
vast  flocks  of  Teal,  supposed  to  be  the  same  species  named  by  Gmelin,  the  Caro- 
lineusis  or  American  Teal.  They  make  their  way  to  ponds,  and  up  the  courses 
of  rivers;  and  are  shot  in  great  numbers.  This  bird  is  most  delicious  eating. 
It  is  considered  to  come  from  the  southern  states  of  North  America.  It  is 
thought  some  remain  in  Jamaica  all  the  year,  breeding  in  swamps  and  lagoons 
near  the  sea. — Mar).  Nat.  Hist. 

The  Nightingale. — At  Goldalming  in  Surrey,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
(either  1823  or  1821,)  Mr.  E.  Newman  of  Deptford,  heard  the  Nightingale  sing- 
ing clearly  and  distinctly,  although  not  veiy  loudly;  he  had  a  companion  with 
him  at  the  time,  a  close  observer  of  birds,  who  has  several  times  since,  borne  tes- 
timony to  this  reDiarkable  fact.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  nightingale 
has  been  frequently  seen  in  the  month  of  October,  and  once  in  November. — 
Mac/.  Nat.  Hist. 

A  Curious  Fact  concerning  Bees. — As  a  small  vessel  was  proceeding  up 
the  Channel  from  the  Coast  of  Cornwall,  and  running  near  the  land,  some  of  the 
sailors  observed  a  swarm  of  bees  on  the  Island :  they  steered  for  it,  landed,  and 
took  the  bees  on  board  ;  succeeded  in  hiving  them  immediately,  and  proceeded 
on  their  voyage.  As  they  sailed  along  shore,  the  bees  constantly  flew  from  the 
vessel  to  the  land,  to  collect  honey,  and  returned  again  to  their  moving  hive ; 
and  this  was  continued  all  the  way  up  the  Channel. 

Silkworm. — A  striking  and  interesting  peculiarity  of  this  insect  is,  that  it 
does  not  wander  about  as  all  other  caterpillars  do,  but  is  nearly  stationary 
in  the  open  box  or  tray  where  it  is  placed  and  fed  ;  for  after  consuming  the  im- 
mediate supply  of  mulberry  leaves,  it  waits  patiently  for  more  being  provided. 
This  docile  quality  of  the  worm  harmonises  beautifully  with  its  vast  importance 
to  mankind,  in  furnishing  a  material,  which  aflbrds  our  most  elegant  and  beau- 
tiful, if  not  most  useful  of  garments.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  insect  in 
the  fly  or  moth  state,  the  female  being  quite  incapable  of  flight ;  and  the  male  > 
although  of  a  much  lighter  make,  and  more  active,  can  fly  but  very  imperfectly. 
The  latter  circumstance  insures  to  us  the  eggs  for  the  following  season,  and  thus 
completes  the  adaptation  of  the  insect  in  its  diifercut  stages,  to  the  useful  pur- 
pose it  is  dtstiaed  to  fullil  f  u'  our  advantage. — Mn(j.  N^af.  Hist. 
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The  Aracacha. — The  Aracacha  grows  naturally  in  New  Crrenada,  and  other 
parts  of  Columbia,  where  it  is  kraofrn, under  the  name  o^Apio,  and  is  considered 
the  most  useful  of  all  those  plants,  the  roots  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
nourishment  of  man,  beang  superior  to  the  potato^  species,  and  its  flavour  more 
agreeable.  It  is  tender  and  easily  cooked,  and  is  found  to  be  so  congenial  with 
the  stomach,  that  it  is  recommended  as  a  food  most  fitly  adapted  both  to  the 
convalescent,  and  those  who  digest  other  aliments  with  dil^culty.  This  plant, 
which  grows  in  those  countries  where  the  temperature  rarely  rises  above  60  deg. 
Fahrenheit  has  for  some  time  past,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Horticultural- 
ists,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  trials  have  been  made  with  it  at 
Montpellier,  Geneva,  the  horticultural  establishment  at  Fromont,  and  elsewhere. 
At  Bogota,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  about  00  degrees,  a  light  soil  is  selected 
for  its  cultivation.  The  roots  are  planted  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  aparb 
and  when  they  appear  above  ground,  they  are  treated  iu  the  same  manner  as 
potatoes,  care  being  taken  to  nip  off  the  flowers  as  they  form.  In  New  Grenada, 
they  are  six  months  in  coming  to  perfection. — Rccueil  Industriel. 

Preparation  of  Caustic  Potash. — If  one  part  of  carbonate  of  Potash  be 
dissolved  in  four  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  boiled  with  slaked  lime,  the 
potash  does  not  lose  the  smallest  quantity  of  carbonic  acid ;  it  does  not  become 
caustic,  even  though  lime  be  added  to  any  extent,  or  however  long  the  boiling 
may  be  continued.  If  however,  six  parts  of  water  be  gradually  added  to  the 
above  mixture,  it  will  be  found,  and  without  further  boiling,  that  the  potash  loses 
its  carbonic  acid  gradually ;  and  that  after  the  addition  of  the  last  portion  of 
water,  the  potash  is  perfectly  caustic.  If  the  water  be  added  at  once,  the  potash 
becomes  very  quickly  caustic.  This  peculiarity  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
concentrated  caustic  potash  takes  carbonic  acid  from  lime.  This  fact  is  readily 
proved  by  boiling  powered  chalk  with  concentrated  potash,  entirely  free  from 
carbonic  acid ;  tlie  solution  added  to  muriatic  acid,  occasions  brisk  eilervescence- 
M.  Liebig  states,  that  the  carbonate  of  potash  which  is  to  bp  made  caustic, 
should  be  dissolved  in  at  least  ten  parts  of  water. — Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys. 

Fondness  of  Poultry  for  Pepper. — The  Capsicum  frutescens,  which  alone 
artbrds,  when  dried  and  powdered;  the  genuine  Cayenne  pepper,  is  commonly 
known  in  Jamaica  by  the  name  of  bird-pepper,  or  hen-pepper,  on  account  of  its 
being  so  much  eaten  by  birds,  and  especially  by  hens  and  turkeys,  which  will 
not  leave  a  pod  remaining  on  the  bush,  that  is  within  their  reach,  by  jumping 
up  to  them.  They  are  so  fond  of  these  pods,  as  to  eat  a  great  number  of  them 
at  a  time.  These  peppers  are  called  Chi  lies  in  England.  Even  the  Cayenne 
sold  in  Jamaica  is  prepared  from  several  sorts  of  red  capsicums,  mixed  with  the 
C.  frutescens ;  but  they  are  all  much  inferior  in  pungency  and  fine  aromatic 
flavour;  and  persons  who  would  have  it  geuiiiue  ^are  obliged  to  prepare  it  iu 
their  own  families. — 3Iag.  Nat.  Hi^t.  ..  ^    ,.|,  ,.,  ,,,,,11  ,,, 
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P.EONiES  AND  Scotch  Roses. — It  has  often  come  into  my  head  to  ask  yon, 
whether  it  wonid  be  possible  to  force  some  of  the  species  of  the  Paeony,  so  that 
we  might  have  them  in  the  drawing-room  before  Christmas,  and  during  the  win- 
ter months  ?  Could  the  Scotch  rose  be  made  to  blossom  in  autumn  by  shearing 
it  over  in  spring  ?     Would  the  Scotch  rose  force  well  ? 

Would  it  be  possible  to  make  the  Pseony  blossom  in  autumn  ? 

Can  you  tell  me  what  good  sized  Pseony  roots  of  the  commoner  sorts  sell  for 
by  the  dozen  ? 

I  went  the  other  day  to  the  Horticultural  Oarden.  I  am  surprised  to  find 
they  do  not  make  more  experiments  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  well 
kept  garden,  and  abounds  in  Hollyhocks  and  Lupinus  polyphyllus;  I  also  saw 
the  Eschscholtzia  califbmica ;  all  three  very  curious  and  rare  plants  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  no  doubt,  but  not  near  London. 

I  have  an  old  hawthorn-hedge  round  my  garden,  which  is  rather  hollow  at  the 
bottom,  could  I  not  strengthen  it  and  add  to  its  beauty,  by  planting  a  row  of 
Scotch  roses  i  I  think  these  plants  might  be  used  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
are  in  gardens  j  how  often  do  we  see  young  plants  protected  against  hares  by 
twigs  of  gorse  or  furze,  would  not  small  Scotch  rose  plants  do  as  well,  and  he- 
come  very  ornamental  in  a  short  time  I  When  the  plants  were  large  enough  to 
be  safe,  the  rose  plants  might  be  removed,  certainly  these  would  be  very  orna- 
mental nurses.  An  Amateur. 

Answer  to  an  Amateur. — All  the  species  and  varieties  of  Paonxj  will  force 
well,  but  especially  those  of  the  tree  (P.  Moutan)  varieties,  which  may  be  brought 
into  flower  at  almost  any  time  during  the  winter,  and  early  spring  months. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  means  could  be  used  to  make  the  Scotch  roses 
flower  in  autumn,  if  cut  much  with  either  knife  or  shears,  they  never  flower  free- 
ly, often  not  at  all. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  the  Scotch  rose  will  bear  forcing,  although  we  never 
remember  seeing  it  tried ;  perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  would  favour  us 
with  their  experience  on  the  subject. 

The  flowering  of  the  Pceony  could  not  be  retarded  by  any  means  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  unless  the  entire  growth  of  the  plant  could  be  stopped  ;  this  would 
always  be  attended  with  considerable  diihculty,  and  perhaps  in  many  cases  be 
totally  impracticable.  After  the  roots  had  undergone  a  few  years'  forcing,  they 
would  annually  shew  a  disposition  to  flower  quite  out  of  their  usual  season. 

An  insertion  of  the  prices  of  the  roots,  would  subject  us  to  advertisement  duty. 

The  bottom  of  an  old  hedge  might  be  well  filled  up,  and  would  soon  appear 
very  ornamental,  by  planting  Scotch  roses  in  the  vacant  places,  it  would  not 
add  much  to  the  strength  of  the  hedge  any  further  than  hy  filling  up  the  hollow 
parts  :  if  Scotch  roses  would  prove  a  suflicient  barrier  against  the  depredations 
of  hares,  when  planted  round  young  trees,  they  would  be  much  more  ornamental 
than  twigs  of  gorse  or  furze  tied  round  the  stem  ;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  whe- 
ther thev  would  answer  the  same  end,  having  never  seen  them  tried. — CrA'D. 
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HoYA  CARN^osA- — To  yoiir  Correspondent  Florilcyxs.  Tlie  Hoya  carnosa, 
is  the  most  easily  propagated  of  any  stove  plant  I  know  of;  it  only  requires  to 
be  cnt  into  pieces,  and  stuck  into  a  rich  garden  soil.  J.  Howden. 

Propagation  of  Oranges. — Pray  what  is  the  best  method  of  increasing  the 
Orange,  and  the  most  proper  time  for  performing  it?  B.  C. 

Culture  of  the  Guernsey  Lily. — I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  informed 
by  some  of  your  nimierous  correspondents,  the  method  of  cultivating  the  Guern- 
sey Lily,  (Nerine  sarniensis)  as  I  do  not  recollect  seeingitin  any  work.    Hortulanus 

Answer. — We  intend  shortly  to  give  our  observations  on  its  culture,  in  the 
mean  time  we  refer  Hortulanus  to  page  G94  of  the  present  number,  where  he  will 
find  a  detailed  account  by  Arthur. 

Article  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple  wanted. — I  have  perused, 
with  some  anxiety,  every  one  of  your  numbers  as  they  have  appeared,  hoping  to 
meet  with  a  paper  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple,  but  I  have  hitherto  been 
disappointed.  I  should  feel  much  obliged,  if  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
would  favour  me  with  one  at  an  early  opportunity,  together  with  the  probable 
expenses  of  erecting  a  house  to  grow  them  in,  whether  the  old  system  of  tan  and 
fire  flues,  or  the  new  one  with  steam  aad  hot  water  is  best,  as  I  am  but  a  novice 
in  the  business.  B.  C. 

Sugar  Baker's  Scum. — Have  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Register,  made  use 
of  this  manure  for  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  purposes  ?  does  it  succeed  ? 
in  what  quantities,  how  and  when  is  it  applied  \  G.  A.  L. 

Beautiful  Varieties  of  L\ia,  and  their  Culture  required. — I  lately 
noticed  some  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Ixia,  in  the  collection  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
particularly  the  Heleni,  viridiflora,  grandiflora,  (Sparaxis  grandiflora?)  rosea, 
(Trichonema  roseum?)  flexuosa,  tricolor,  (Sparaxis  tricolor?)  and  carmine.  And 
as  I  am  desirous  of  also  forming  a  collection  of  these  handsome  flowering  plants, 
you  would  oblige  me  by  adding  such  names  of  other  varieties,  besides  those  enu- 
merated, that  may  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  same.  And  I  have  further  to 
request  being  made  acquainted  with  the  proper  season  for  potting  the  roots,  and 
the  usual  months  of  their  being  in  flower.  A  Subscriber. 

Answer. — The  proper  season  for  potting  the  roots  is  the  month  of  October, 
the  soil  most  suitable  is  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould,  sandy  loam,  and  peat,  well 
mixed.  When  potted,  set  them  in  a  cool  frame,  and  protect  them  from  severe 
weather  till  the  pots  are  pretty  well  filled  with  roots,  then  remove  them  to  the 
green-house  or  room,  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  After  the  flowering 
season,  when  the  leaves  are  dead,  keep  the  roots  perfectly  dry  in  the  pots,  which 
is  preferable  to  taking  them  up;  in  October  re-pot  them,  and  begin  to  sprinkle 
with  a  little  water  as  they  require  it.  The  usual  flowering  season  is  chiefly  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  although  some  species  flower  much  earlier.  We  should 
recommend  Sparaxis  liueata,  Streptanthera  cuprfca,  and  elegans,  which  are  new 
and  very  beautiful  species.  Our  correspondent  will  see  we  have  not  strictly 
confined  ourselves  to  the  Ixia  genus,  as  we  observed  he  had  not.     Conductors. 

Errata  to  the  Article  of  Arthur. — Page  695,  line  13  from  the  bottom 
for  "  and  many  ripen  plenty  of  seed.  A  shell  peeled  off  the  bulb  with  a  leaf  at- 
tached, will  grow  freely  if  some  pollen  be  shaken  on  the  stigma,  at  the  proper 
period,  &c."  read  and  many  ripen  plenty  of  seed,  if  sojne  pollen  be  shaken  on 
the  stigma,  at  the  proper  period.  A  shell  peeled  otf  the  bulb  with  a  leaf  attached, 
will  gro;v  very  freely.   Sec. 
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II.— SOCIETIES, 
CONNECTED    WITH    HORTICULTURE    AND    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  comfnunications  were  received  and  read,  from  T.  A. 
Kniffhf,  Esq.  the  president  of  tlie  Society,  and  from  Dr.  Knight,  the  professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  They  respectively  treated  on  the  advantages  of  ir- 
rigating garden  grounds  by  means  of  Tanks  and  ponds,  and  on  the  most  approved  method  of 
dri'ng  plants  for  the  Hortus  Siccus. 

The  contributions  of  flowers  and  fruit  to  the  Exhibition,  were  as  usual,  very  numerous  and 
beautiful.  The  following  were  among  the  most  attractive.  Noblesse  peache.^  from  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  garden,  at  Chiswick ;  striped  Hoosainee  melons  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  ; 
large  early,  Royal,  Orange,  and  Black  Apricots ;  Morocco,  Wilmot's  new  early  Orleans,  and 
Cherry  Plums:  the  latter  a  French  variety  which  bears  abundantly. — Citron  des  Carmes  and 
green  Chisel  pears  ;  late  Duke  and  Cai-n  ition  cherries,  and  twelve  excellent  sorts  of  gooseber- 
ries. One  of  these  varieties  was  the  Pitmaston  green  gage  gooseberry,  which  has  the  good 
quality  of  hanging  for  a  considerable  period  on  the  bush,  without  acquiring  acidity.  It  is 
therefore  good  for  matting  up,  to  keep  late  in  the  autumn. 

In  the  flower  department,  we  observed  a  handsome  cnUection  of  Carnations  and  Picotecs, 
Dahlias, Trachymene  cseiulea,  Eccremocarpus  scaber.  Madia  elegans,  American  runner,  Fuch- 
sia virgata,  and  many  of  the  beautiful  var  eties  of  Salvia,  Pentstemon,  and  Verbena. 

The  meetings  have  now  terminated  until  October.    The  meeting  room  being  under  repair. 

DUNDEE  HORTICULTERAL  SOCIETY. 

The  July  meeting  of  this  Society,  was  held  in  the  Caledonian  Hall,  when  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  exhibited  were  very  excellent,  and  was  much  admired.  Mr.  Kinlock  prodnced  some 
well  preserved  apples ;  and  Mr.  Kidd,  Rosie  Priory,  two  young  vine  plants  in  pots,  each  bear- 
ing a  good  bunch  of  grapes,  approaching  to  maturity ;  these  plants  were  produced  from  tha 
surplus  shoots  taken  from  vines  trained  on  the  spur  system.  Mr.  Kidd  having  gathered  a  few 
of  these  spare  shoots  showing  blossom  bunches,  planted  them  in  pots,  placed  them  in  a  close 
moist  heat,  and  succeeded  in  rooting  them,  and  perfecting  the  fruit. 

THE  MARKET  OVERTON  SOCIETY  OF  FLORISTS, 
Held  their  Annual  show  of  Carnations,  on  Wednesday  the  1st  of  August,  when  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  good  competition,  and  many  prizes  awarded. 

THE  WYMONDHAM  SOCIETY  OF  FLORISTS, 
Held  their  Annual  show,  at  the  Hunter's  Inn,  in  that  place,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  August, 
which  was  well  attended,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  from  the  excellent  assortment  of  Carna- 
tions. 


III.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 

FOR    OCTOBER. 

The  fruit  trees  in  most  places  appear  to  have  suffered  more  or  lees  from  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects this  season,  owing,  no  doubt,  as  we  formerly  noticed  to  the  open  weather  last  winter. 
The  wood  also  appeared  later  in  ripening  than  in  the  preceding  year,  owing  probably  to  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  July  and  August.  This  however  has  been  chiefly  remedied 
by  the  very  fine  weather  in  September,  and  the  trees  now  promise  well  for  a  good  show  of  blos- 
som next  spring.  At  page  192  we  recommended  planting  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  this  month, 
if  the  wood  was  well  matured,  and  we  urged  the  necessity  of  doing  it  before  the  leaves  fell, 
considering  them  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  trees.  If  any  green-house  plants  remain  out 
of  doors,  the  sooner  they  are  brought  in  the  better.  Every  exertion  should  be  used  when  therti 
is  dry  weather,  to  gather  in  and  housing  of  fruits,  &c.  and  making  preparations  for  tlie  ensu- 
ing year 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Apples  s"  ould  now  be  gathered  in  dry  days,  and  carefully  placed  in  the  fruit  room,  or  pack- 
ed in  earthern  jars,  page  192  and  .S63,  and  placed  in  a  cellar  ;  those  who  have  not  such  conve- 
niencies  may  do  as  recommended,  page  45,  192,  and  607. 

Apricot  Trees  should  be  kept  securely  nailed  to  the  wall,  as  the  branches  at  this  season,  if 
neglected,  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  winds,  page  192.  The  Moor-park  is  apt  to  be  infect- 
ed by  the  Canker,    for  Mr.  G.  Lindley's  remedy,  see  p.  164. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  must  also  be  kept  securely  nailed  until  the  leaves  fall,  fur  tlieir 
treatment,  p.  18, 192, 481, 534,  673,  and  721. 

Cherry  and  Plum  Trees  by  the  end  of  the  montli,  if  the  leaves  are  all  off,  prtining  may  be 
commenced. 

Grapes.  Vines  in  pots,  now  br.ught  into  the  Vinery,  will  ripen  their  fniit  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  p.  6, 185,  490, 536.  Those  growing  on  flued  walls,  must  be  screened  from  all  frosts 
until  the  fruit  is  ripened  and  cut;  also  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  fires  to  ripen  t  he  wood) 
p.  73  ;  expose  to  the  open  air  those  intended  to  be  trained  on  the  rafters,  until  the  time  appointed 
to  force  them  ;  their  mode  of  pruning  is  noticed  338,  and  the  Culture  as  practised  in  France  341 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  may  be  pruned  when  the  leaves  are  off,  and  the  wood  ripe  ;  this  is 
also  the  best  time  for  planting  them.  See  Muscroft's  Observations  on  the  Gooseberry,  where 
sorts  are  recommended,  p.  203. 

Stranberries.  New  beds  may  still  be  made,  but  they  do  better  if  planted  in  September,  p.  192 ; 
also  H.  J's  mode  of  planting,  p.  329:  and  Mr.  Fairbairn's  method  of  making  the  beds,  p.  262  ; 
those  in  pots  intended  for  forcing,  should  now  stand  in  a  south  aspect,  p.  395. 
FLOWER  DEPARTMENT 

Carnation  layers  must  be  protected  from  heavy  rains,  frosts,  and  cutting  winds. 

Auriculas  should  now  be  placed  in  frames  to  stand  through  the  winter,  p.  57. 

Dahlias. — Lay  about  four  inches  thickness  of  rotten  bark  or  leaf-mould  over  the  roots,  two 
feet  round  the  stem  of  each  plant,  to  prevent  the  crowns  from  being  damaged  by  sudden  frosts 
p.  147,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  will  probably  require  to  be  taken  up. 

Hyacinths  should  now  be  planted,  but  they  do  well  if  not  put  in  till  November.    See  p.  588. 

T«f(;>s  At  the  end  of  the  month,  or  the  beginning  of  November,  tulips  should  be  planted; 
this  is  also  the  time  generally  practised  for  sowing  tulip  seed,  p.  105. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  should  now  be  removed  into  the  green-house,  give  abundance  of  air 
to  keep  them  from  drawing,  or  they  will  flower  weakly. 

Propagate  Pelanjoniums  by  cuttings,  p.  102. 
Forcing  Plants  from  the  natural  ground,  intended  for  forcing  in  spring,  should  now  be  potted 
carefully,  as  pinks,  carnations,  &c.  &c. 

Roses  in  pots  now  placed  in  the  forcing-houses,  will  produce  flowers  abaut  Christmas,  p.  248. 

Ranunculuses  now  planted  in  frames,  will  bloom  in  Februaiy. 

Petunia  nyctaginijiora.  Seedling  plants,  may  be  turned  out  in  a  waim  border. 

Tigridia  pavonia  growing  in  the  borders,  should  now  be  taken  up,  p.  187. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Cabbages  for  spring  crops,  should  now  be  planted.  Prick  out  a  small  bed  to  fill  up  with  in 
the  spring,  or  plant  for  a  second  crop. 

Celery  should  be  earthed  up  in  di7  weather.     See  p.  192,  289,  290,  and  433. 

Caulijloners  should  now  be  planted  on  a  south  aspect  under  hand-glasses,  for  an  eariy  crop, 
also  prick  out  a  quantity  in  frames,  or  close  under  a  south  wall ;  let  some  be  potted  in  60- 
sized  pots,  and  sheltered  in  a  frame,  to  turn  out  for  the  first  crop. 

Lettuce  to  stand  the  winter,  should  now  be  planted  close  under  a  south  wall,  and  some  in 
frames,  lest  those  under -the  wall  should  be  destroyed  by  frost. 

Peas  and  Beans  may  be  sown  in  favourable  situations  for  an  early  crop,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  depended  on. 

Onions  should  now  be  taken  np,  if  not  done  last  month,  choose  dry  weather  far  the  purpose, 
and  let  them  lie  exposed  to  the  sun  until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  then  remove  them  to  a 
di7  airy  room. 

Herbs  for  forcing  should  now  be  potted,  as  Mint,  Tarragon,  &c. 

Asparagus  beds  may  receive  a  top-dressing  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  upon  Mr.  Robert- 
son's system,  p.  73. 
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HORTICULTURE. 
ARTICLE  L 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  CAPSICUM  FRUTESCENS. 

BY    MR.    JOHN    WOOLIEY. 

Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  Treniham. 

I  AM  induced  from  the  request  of  your  correspondent  "  Sage,"  to  send 
the  following  account  of  my  method  of  treating  the  Capsicum  frutes- 
cens.  In  Fehruary,  or  early  in  March,  I  sow  the  seeds  in  pots  of 
rich  mould,  and  place  them  in  a  hot-bed.  When-  the  plants  are 
about  three  inches  high,  I  plant  them  in  pots  of  four  inches  diameter, 
three  or  four  in  a  pot,  and  again  place  them  in  the  hot-bed,  until 
they  are  about  nine  inches  high,  when  I  repot  them  in  pots  six 
inches  in  diameter.  I  then  place  them  in  the  stove  until  they  have 
established  themselves,  when  I  again  shift  them  into  pots  of  nine 
inches  diameter,  they  are  then  placed  in  a  hot  part  of  the  stove  ex- 
posed to  as  much  light  as  possible ;  in  this  situation  they  will  fruit 
freely.  In  the  autumn  I  place  them  in  a  cool  house,  having  about 
the  temperature  of  55  degrees,  here  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
dormant  state  until  February,  when  they  are  repotted  in  pots  of  12 
inches  diameter,  and  treated  as  before  described;  in  the  second  sea- 
son they  will  be  found  to  fruit  very  abundantly. 
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In  the  autumn  I  again  place  them  in  a  cool  house  and  treat  them 
as  hefore.  These  old  plants  are  not  potted  in  the  spring,  hut  ahout 
the  end  of  May  I  begin  to  expose  them  by  degrees  to  the  weather, 
and  by  the  middle  of  Jiuie  I  plant  them  in  a  warm  border  without 
disturbing  their  roots,  they  then  fruit  well  all  the  succeeding  summer. 
The  composition  in  which  I  grow  them  is  a  light  rich  loamy  soil, 
with  nearly  one-third  of  decomposed  leaves  well  ameliorated  by  the 
frost. 

.TOHN  WOOLLEY. 

Sept.  27th,  1832. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  PRESERVING  FRUITS  AND  SEEDS. 

BY  A  PRACTICAL  GARDENEK. 

Your  correspondent  "  J.  T."  (p.  688)  notices  an  instance  of  an  im- 
portation from  the  East  Indies  of  seeds,  which,  being  mixed  with 
charcoal  dust  and  infolded  in  paper,  proved  to  have  retained  their 
germinating  powers  unimpaired  by  the  voyage.  The  writer  adds, 
that  he  is  not  aware  whether  that  method  is  much  practiced.  Upon 
this  point  I  am  also  in  ignorance,  but  the  following  extract,  verbatim 
et  literatim,  from  a  somewhat  rare  work, — Bradley's  Survey  of  the 
Ancient  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  collected  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans* — will  probably  amuse  some  of  your  readers,  and  show  that 
nearly  a  smilar  mode  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  seeds,  was  re- 
commended upwards  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  "  Wood  ashes"  says 
the  author  "  I  have  experienced  to  be  an  excellent  preserver  of  fruits, 
and  much  the  best  thing  we  know  to  pack  tender  fruits  in  for  trans- 
portation ;  it  will  not  only  keep  such  soft  fruits  as  peaches,  necta- 
rines, apricots,  &c.  from  bruising  in  the  carriage,  but  keep  their 
fleshy  parts  from  putrefaction.  The  late  Lord  Capel,  who  was  so  fa- 
mous for  his  fine  gardens  at  Kew  Green,  by  this  means  had  fruit 
sent  him  from  this  place  to  Ireland  in  very  good  perfection.  The 
method  of  doing  which  was  to  gather  the  fruit  when  it  was  quite  dry, 
and  after  laying  it  in  flannels  for  some  hoftrs,  a  box  was  prepared  for 
it  with  a  bed  of  fine  sifted  wood  ashes  at  the  bottom,  about  four  in- 
ches thick,  upon  which  the  fruit  was  laid  so  as  not  to  touch  one  an- 
other by  about  an  inch,  and  then  wood  ashes  sifted  over  them  till  all 
the  spaces  between  them  were  filled,  and  the  fruit  was  covered  about 
two  inches;  then  more  fruit  was  laid  in  as  before,  and  then  more 
ashes,  and  so  on,  stratum  super  stratum,  till  the  fruit  reached  within 
*  Loud.   172.5. 
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foin*  inches  of  the  top  of  the  box,  and  then  as  many  ashes  sifted  over 
it  as  could  be  pressed  down  under  the  lid  of  the  box  by  a  man's  full 
strength;  so  was  it  caiTied  several  hundred  miles  without  receiving 
the  least  injury.  The  fineness  of  the  parts  of  these  ashes,  render 
them  in  the  first  place  capable  of  being  pressed  so  very  close  together, 
that  there  can  no  air  get  through  them ;  nor  are  their  parts  such  as 
are  apt  to  imbibe  moisture,  and  are  therefore  incapable  of  putrefac- 
tion ;  for  we  may  keep  them  many  years  without  perceiving  them  to 
alter  or  change  from  what  they  were  when  they  were  first  made,  and 
not  only  without  any  putrifying  quality  in  themselves,  but  seem  also 
to  contain  some  power  which  is  opposite  to  putrefaction,  and  there- 
fore we  never  find  any  insects  breed  among  them  ;  for  this  reason  I  am 
apt  to  believe  that  wood  ashes  would  be  the  best  thing  we  could  use 
to  bring  seeds  in  from  foreign  parts,  as  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
for  in  long  voyages  we  find  most  seeds  inclined  to  rot  and  breed  in- 
sects. This  way  I  believe  will  keep  them  sound,  especially  since  the 
ancients  affirm,  that  the  Lentills  vyhich  are  subject  to  corrupt  maybe 
kept  by  them." — p.  163. 

In  preserving  fruit  as  above  described  one  precaution  would  seem 
obvious,  namely  that  of  wrapping  each  separately  in  soft  paper. 

The  following  practically  useful  matter  is  from  the  able  pen  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  jun.  F.  R.  S.  E.  &c.  Edinburgh.  Currants, 
cherries,  and  damsons,  gathered  perfectly  dry  and  sound,  may  be  put 
into  bottles  closed  with  cork  and  rosin,  and  buried  in  a  trench  with 
the  cork  downwards.  Fine  bunches  of  grapes  may  also  be  preserved 
in  bags,  by  closing  the  cut  end  of  the  stalk  with  wax, 
which  prevents  the  escape  of  moisture,  or  they  may  be  packed  in 
very  dry  bran  or  sand.  Some  may  even  be  preserved  by  being  kept 
immersed  in  water.  This  is  constantly  practiced  with  regard  to  the 
cranberry,  and  sometimes  succeeds  with  apples. 

"  The  preservation  of  fruit  is  in  many  countries  an  object  of  much 
importance.  In  some  the  great  object  is  to  preserve  the  fruit  in  as 
natural  a  state  as  possible.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  regard  to 
winter  apples  and  pears,  and  grapes.  The  time  for  gathering  fruit 
depends  upon  the  exposure,  and  the  manner  of  gathering  them  in- 
fluences their  keeping.  After  having  prepared  the  fruit  room,  a  fine 
day  is  to  be  chosen,  and,  if  possible,  after  two  or  three  days  of  dry 
weather,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  fruit  is  to  be 
gathered,  and  deposited  in  baskets  of  a  moderate  size,  taking  care 
that  none  of  it  receive  any  bruise  or  blemish,  for  the  injured  part 
soon  rots  and  spoils  the  sound  fruit  in  contact  with  it.  As  the  sum- 
mer fruits  ripen  more  quickly  after  they  are  pulled,  only  a  few  days 
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consumption  slionld  be  gathered  at  once,  by  which  means  we  call 
enjoy  them  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  AutmTin  apples  and  pears 
should  be  gathered  eight  days  before  thty  are  ripe,  and  indeed  some 
kinds  never  become  fit  for  eating  on  the  tree.  If  they  have  been  ne- 
cessai'ily  gathered  in  wet  weather  or  early  in  the  morning,  they 
should  be  exposed  a  day  to  the  sun  to  dry,  and  they  should  on  no 
account  be  wiped;  this  rubs  off  the  bloom  as  it  is  called,  which  when 
allowed  to  dry  on  some  fruits  constitutes  a  natural  varnish,  closing 
up  the  pores,  and  preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  juices.  They 
should  not  be  laid  in  heaps,  which  causes  them  to  sweat  and  undergo 
a  slight  fermentation  ;  for  fruit  thus  treated,  if  it  does  not  spoil,  gets 
dry  and  mealy ;  and  hence  in  this  country  the  ordinary  apples,  im- 
ported from  England  and  the  continent,  are  inferior  to  our  own.  The 
principal  requisites  for  a  good  fruit  room  are,  great  dryness,  equal- 
ity of  temperature,  and  a  power  of  excluding  light.  Some  curious 
persons  preserve  fine  pears  by  passing  a  thread  through  the  stalk, 
the  end  of  which  they  seal  up  with  a  drop  of  sealing  wax,  enclose 
each  seperately  in  a  cone  of  paper,  and  hang  them  up  by  the  thread 
brought  through  the  apex.  Experience  has  also  proved,  that  grapes 
keep  better  when  hanging  than  when  laid  upon  a  table.  The  cut  end 
should  be  closed  with  wax,  which  prevents  exhalation.  Some  hang 
them  by  the  stalk,  others  by  the  point  of  the  bunch,  as  the  grapes 
are  thus  less  pressed  against  each  other ;  but  it  is  in  both  cases  ne- 
cessary to  visit  them  from  time  to  time,  and  cut  off  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  every  berry  that  is  mouldy  or  spoiled.  I'q  t«iri  eirij  tn 
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This  is  a  sabjfectiof  peculiar*  intei-iest  to  me,  and  it  is  my  earnest 
desire  to  render  it  the  same  to  others ;  for,  the  fruit  in  question,  well 
deserves  the  utmost  attention  that  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  bes- 
stowed  upon  it.  Before,  however,  I  enter  upon  the  particular  des- 
cription of  this  individual  variety  of  the  melon,  I  conceive  I  shall  be 
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doing  your  readers  some  service  by  soliciting  their  altention  to  the 
character  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  here  I  take  the  li- 
berty of  suggesting,  that  much  important  information  would  be  af- 
forded, were  writers  upon  Horticultm-al  subjects,  to  seize  every  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  coua  eying  elementary  instruction,  concern- 
ing the  botanical  character  and  natural  habits  of  the  plants  upon 
which  they  write.  Our  knowledge,  or  rather  conduct,  has  heretofore 
been  too  empirical ;  we  have  taken  things  for  granted,  merely  be- 
cause our  own  practice,  or  that  of  our  predecessors  has  been  produc- 
tive of  certain  specific  results.  But  in  tlie  present  day,  when  science 
is  spreading  in  every  direction,  and  men  of  all  ranks  are  seeking  for 
a  knowledge  of  causes,  while  they  observe  effects,  it  becomes  us  not 
to  rest  satisfied,  until  we  can  trace  everv  subject  (that  is  deemed 
worthy  of  enquiry  at  all)  to  its  fountain  head.      ji'map^'i  liiqioirnif 

In  order  to  set  an  example  of  that  mode  of  conveying  instruction, 
which  I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  others,  I  shall  commence 
this  article  by  an  inquiry  into  the  oi'igin  and  meaning  of  the  botani- 
cal name,  bestowed  upon  this  family  of  plants :  in  the  next  place,  I 
shall  add  a  slight  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Genus,  and  of  the 
species  to  which  the  individual  variety  belongs.  This  will  lead  me 
to  notice  veiy  particularly,  the  natural  habits  of  the  interesting  tribe, 
lately  introduced  from  Persia,  among  which  the  Housainee  melon 
stands  very  conspicuous,  if  not  pre-eminent.  A  second  Paper  will 
contain  a  detail  of  an  experiment,  wherein  many  of  the  facts  adduced 
in  this  first  paper  will  be  elucidated  and  confirmed. 

The  Melon,  according  to  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia,  No.  4869,  has 
been  known  in  England,  since  the  year  1-570,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  originally  brought  from  Jamaica.  The  varieties  in  common 
cultivation  formerly  known  by  the  title  of  Musk  Melons,  have  usu- 
ally been  considered  natives  of  Southern  Europe :  they  are  numer- 
ous, and  Loudon's  Catalogue  mentions  and  describes  nineteen ;  but 
the  sub-varieties  and  intermixtures  from  crossings,  are  almost  unli- 
mited. In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  if  melons  of  several 
varieties  be  grown  in  one  department,  not  only  will  the  seeds  of  each 
fruit  be  more  or  less  contaminated,  but  those  taken  from  the  same 
individual  melon  will  be  found  to  produce  plants,  whose  fruit  may 
differ  very  considerably  in  appearance  and  character. 

The  Melon  is  a  species  of  the  genus  ox  iwaxly  Cacumis,  or  Cu- 
cumber. This  term  is  derived  from  Ksy-vjuai  kekumai,  it  indicates 
a  swelling  or  tumidity,  and  to  no  fruit  can  it  be  more  appro])riate, 
than  to  the  cucumber  and  melon.  The  name  Melon  [Melo,  latin) 
is  derived  from  the  greek  noun    MriXov  Melon,  whence  M«/o«,  (and 
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Malum,  latin)  an  apple.  Cucumis  Melo  therefore,  may  literally  be 
translated  the  Apple  cucumber,  and  with  some  proj)riety,  because  the 
fruit  approaches  towards  the  figure  of  an  apple.  But  its  chief  and 
particular  resemblance  may  be  refeiTed  to  the  odor  which  it  emits  : 
in  fact,  so  closely  does  the  specific  aroma  of  many  melons  approach 
to  that  of  the  apple,  that  persons  may  be  deceived  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  exact  situation  of  each. 

The  Genus  or  family  Cucumis,  belongs  to  the  subclass  Calyciflorae 
of  the  Jussieuean,  or  natural  system;  this  division  contains  plants, 
whose  petals  (or  flowers  proper)  are  separate  from  and  inserted  into 
the  Calyx,  or  external  cup ;  and  whose  stamens  are  perigynous,  or 
distinct  from  the  Corolla  and  inserted  in  the  Calyx ;  and  to  the  order 
Cucurbitacece,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  one  of  a  tribe  of  plants  whose  na- 
tural character  closely,  or  more  or  less  resembles  that  of  the  Gourd, 
(Cucurbita.) 

In  the  Linnean  system,  the  genus  Cucumis  is  found  in  the  twenty- 
first  class  Moncecia,  and  eighth  order  Monadelphia.  The  compound 
word  Monoecia  is  derived  from  the  greek  words  Monos,  one  and 
Oikos  a  house :  the  class  includes  those  families  which  have  distinct 
male  and  female  blossoms,  but  still  growing  on  the  same  individual 
plants.  The  term  MonaJeljjhia  from  Monos,  one  and  adelphos,  a 
brother,  expresses  a  peculiar  structure  or  arrangement  of  the  stamens 
or  male  organs ;  whereby  they  are  (however  numerous,  may  be  the 
anthers  or  tips)  united  at  their  base,  so  that  they  may  be  detached 
and  removed  in  one  entire  body  from  the  flower. 

The  generic  character  of  this  genus  Cucumis,  is  described  as  con- 
sisting of  two  distinct  species  of  blossoms.  The  male  flower  has  a 
five-toothed  calyx  (flower-cup)  a  bell-shaped  corolla  of  one  petal, 
divided  into  five  parts  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  three  stamina 
more  or  less  united. 

The  female  or  fructiferous  flower  resembles  the  male  in  most  par- 
ticulars ;  but  in  lieu  of  the  stamens,  it  has  a  three  cleft  pistil  or  cen- 
tral column,  and  a  swollen  roundish,  oval,  or  very  long  germen  be- 
low  the  blossom,  which  crowns  and  terminates  it  at  the  apex.  This 
germen  becomes  the  future  fruit.  The  female  does  not  contain  sta- 
mens and  anthers  projierly  so  considered.  Nevertheless,  I  have  fre- 
quently remarked  in  the  melon,  at  least,  three  or  four  processes 
closely  resembling  anthers,  that  surround  the  pistil  near  its  summit, 
and  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  partake  somewhat  of  the  charac- 
ter of  true  anthers,  and  may  perhaps,  act  as  efficient  organs  of  im- 
pregnation. 

The  Housainee,  or  Hoosainee  melon,  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
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varieties,  which  have  of  kite  years  been  introduced  liom  Persia.  Of 
these,  the  Encyclopaedia  of  gardening  makes  mention  of  two  only, 
viz.  :  1st.  the  Dampsha,  the  distinguishing  featui-e  of  which  is,  that, 
if  kept  in  a  dark  room,  it  will  remain  good  during  the  winter  months. 

2nd.  The  sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan  :  this  is  a  large  and  very  pe- 
culiar fruit,  somewhat  resembling  in  figure,  a  large  swollen  cucum- 
ber; its  skin  is  extremely  delicate,  pale  sulphur  yellow,  smooth,  or 
with  very  few-  vermicular  reticulations,  flesh  white,  flavour  luscious, 
abounding  with  a  rich  saccharine  juice.  This  Melon  appears  to  be 
the  peculiar  favourite  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  ^'enerated  President  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society ;  and  some  idea  of  his  successful  me- 
thod of  cultivating  it,  may  be  gathered,  by  consulting  pages  263  and 
302  of  your  Horticultural  Register.  I  too,  have  raised  this  variety, 
and  ripened  the  fruit  during  the  })resent  summer ;  but  I  withhold 
any  paper  on  the  subject,  till  my  experience  be  more  certain  and 
determinate. 

The  reader  will  jjerhaps  be  gratified  by  a  reference  to  that  useful 
work,  Lindleys  Guide  to  the  Orchard,  S^c.  wherein  the  distinctive 
qualities  gnd  natural  habits  of  the  Persian  tribe  are  ably  and  clearly 
detailed.  At  page  235,  Mr.  Lindley  enumerates  six  varieties,  and 
then  observes,  page  239,  "  The  melons  of  Persia  differ  remarkably 
from  the  varieties  commonly  cultivated  in  Europe.  They  are  alto- 
gether destitute  of  the  thick  hard  rind  which  characterises  the  lat- 
ter, and  which  renders  the  one-half  of  every  fruit  useless  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  protected  by  a  skin  so  thin  and  delicate,  that  they 
are  subject  to  injury  from  causes  which  would  produce  no  percepti- 
ble effect  upon  the  melons  of  Europe.  Their  flesh  is  extremely  ten- 
der, rich,  and  sweet,  and  flows  copiously  with  a  cool  juice  which 
renders  them  still  more  grateful.  To  these  important  qualities,  they 
in  many  cases  add  the  merit  of  bearing  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  always  extremely  beautiful."  Further  on, 
when  describing  the  j^roper  method  of  their  successful  culture  here  ; 
and  that  pursued  by  the  Persian  gardener  in  their  native  climate, 
Mr.  Lindley  proceeds  thus  : — "  They  are  found  to  require  a  very 
high  temperature,  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  an  extremely  humid  soil ; 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  impatient  of  an  undue  supply  of 
moisture,  which  causes  spotting  and  decay  long  before  the  fruit  is 
matured. — It  is  not  easy  therefore,  to  maintain  that  necessary  ba- 
lance of  heat  and  moisture  which  in  Persia  arises  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  climate  and  mode  of  cultivation.  In  that  country,  we 
are  told,  that  the  melon  is  grown  in  open  fields,  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  small  streams,  between  which,  lie  elevated  beds,  richlv 
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uiauiued  with  pigeons'  clung.  Upou  these  beds  the  melous  are 
planted.  The  Persian  gardener  has,  therefore,  to  guard  against  no- 
thing but  a  scarcity  of  water,  the  rest  is  provided  by  his  own  favour- 
able climate.  With  us,  the  atmosphere,  the  ventilation,  the  water, 
and  the  heat,  are  all  artificial  agents, .  operating  in  opposition  to  each 
other." 

Having  thus  treated  generally  of  the  melon,  and  referred  to  such 
authorities  as  may  tend  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  remains  to  be 
said  on  the  habits  and  cultivation  of  this  newly  introduced  tribe  ;  I 
shall .  proceed  to  speak  particularly  of  that  most  interesting  variety, 
which  will  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper. 

The  striped  Housainee  melon,  is  to  the  present  day,  scarcely 
known  in  this  country;  in  fact,  it  was  not  at  all  known,  until  Mr. 
Knight  gave  a  description  of  it,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions  of 
1831. 

A  melon,  (No.  19,  of  Lindley's  Catalogue,)  termed  the  Green 
HoQsainee,  is  thei'ein  described  as  a  handsome  egg-shaped  fruit,  five 
inches  long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  fine,  even,  bright 
green  colour,  rather  yellow  when  ripe,  and  with  greenish  flesh ;"  but 
this  diflers  in  many  essential  particulars,  from  the  excellent  variety 
that  I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe. 

The  striped  Housainee  melon  is  a  noble  fruit,  one  of  gi'eat  beauty 
and  excellence :  its  skin  is  firm,  but  thin,  the  rind  under  it,  and  the 
fleshy  cellular  substance  adjoining,  to  the  depth  of  rather  more  than 
the  eighth  of  an  inch,  is  of  a  bright  green,  gradually  becoming  pa- 
ler, till  it  meets  and  blends  with  the  bulk  of  the  flesh,  which  is  of  a 
pinkish  buff  or  salmon  colour ;  the  green  portion  is  not  quite  so  ten- 
der and  juicy  as  the  internal  substance;  but  the  whole  may  be  eaten 
so  as  to  have  nothing  remaining  but  the  thin  exterior  integument;,, 
there  is  no  defraud  in  this  fine  fruit,  all  is  juicy  and  eatable,  the  fla- 
vor is  delicious,  the  odor  that  of  a  fragrant  apple,  and  the  fruit  will 
long  remain  good  without  deca}-. 

In  its  form  this  melon  resembles  an  egg,  the  stalk-end  being  more 
enlarged  than  that  of  the  blossom.  It  is,  during  its  early  growth,  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  but  as  its  age  advances,  the  stripes  become  very 
appai'ent :  they  are  of  a  full  sombre  green,  and  divide  the  surface 
into  distinct  marked  portions,  leaving  it,  however,  perfectly  free  from 
gi'ooves  or  fuiTows ;  and  hence,  this  variety  may  be  styled,  a  smooth 
melon,  although  it  finally  becomes  reticulated  with  an  ash-grey  co- 
loured net- work.  When  n^ar  to  maturity,  small  greenish  yellow 
spots  are  manifest  among  the  interstices  of  the  netting,  and  a  clear 
yellow  circle   surrounds   the  payt  at  the  insertion  of  the  footstalk. 
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There  is  no  determinate  change  of  colour,  that  ahsolutely  marks  the 
state  of  perfect  maturity,  at  least,  I  have  not  perceived  such ;  the 
general  tint  appears  to  me  to  be  a  glaucous  or  sea-green,  covered 
more  or  less  with  a  pale  greyish  tissue  of  vermicular  reticulations. 
In  some  individuals,  the  green  stripes  remain  very  conspicuous  to  the 
last :  in  others,  they  become  almost  obliterated. 

The  maturity  of  the  fruit  upon  a  fine  and  healthy  plant,  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  age,  taken  in  connection  with  the  increase,  in  in- 
tensity, of  the  yellow  in  the  circle  round  the  stalk,  the  softness  of 
that  part,  and  perhaps,  by  the  formation  of  a  circular  crack  at  the 
spot  where  the  stalk  joins  the  fruit.  No  distinctive  odor  is  to  be 
expected.  If  indeed^  an  accident  cause  disease,  or  the  death  of  the 
plant,  or  if  the  leaves  be  broken  so  as  to  destroy  their  vital  energy, 
the  fruit  will  be  aiTested  in  its  growth,  and  then,  it  will  assume  a 
suffused  yellowish  tint,  and  emit  the  order  of  a  melon.  I  had  one 
fine  fruit  that  enlarged  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  till  it  weighed  above 
live  pounds ;  the  leaves  of  the  plant  were  then  injured  by  an  accident, 
so  much  so,  that  the  plant  became  torpid.  The  fruit,  from  that  mo- 
ment ceased  to  enlai'ge,  its  tint  changed,  its  substance  became  soft, 
and  the  odor  of  a  melon  was  diffused ;  at  the  same  time  a  still  larger 
fruit  that  had  begun  to  swell  above  ten  days  before,  remained  un- 
changed, and  it  continued  to  improve  for  above  a  fortnight,  after  the 
one  injured  was  removed,  neither  varying  considerably  in  its  tint, 
nor  giving  out  the  slightest  distinctive  aroma.  Maturity  may  how- 
ever be  ascertained  by  one  circumstance,  which  (to  adopt  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  Mr.  Knight,)  will  afford  "an  unen'ing  induc- 
tion of  the  time  when  the  fruit  ought  to  be  cut.  Little  globules,  ap- 
parently of  water,  but  really  composed  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  ap- 
pear at  the  junction  of  the  fruit  and  its  stalk.  If  such  bubbles  aji- 
pear,  and  are  sweet  to  the  taste,  the  fruit  should  be  instantly  cut." 

I  have  witnessed  the  correctness  of  these  remarks,  but  may  add, 
that  in  the  largest  specimen  produced  by  me  this  summer,  the  ooz- 
ing of  saccharine  matter  took  place  upon  the  stalk,  at  a  spot  about 
half  an  inch  above  its  insertion,  and  where  it  had  become  rather 
flaccid  or  withered :  no  odor  was  perceptible,  nor  could  any  other 
certain  sign  of  ripeness  be  traced,  although  the  fruit  had  remained 
upon  the  plant,  fourteen  days  longer  than  another  individual  that 
was  in  the  same  department. 

The  plant,  in  its  habit  of  growth,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
interesting  objects  imaginable.  The  stem,  if  led  perpendicularly  up 
to  the  height  of  three  feet,  will  comprise  about  ten  clear  joints. 
From  each  joint,  at  its  angle,  a  noble  leaf  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter 
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is  produced;  it  is  supported  by  a  petiole  (footstiilk)  about  ten  inches 
in  length,  that  takes  a  most  graceful  double  bend,  in  figure  resem- 
bling the  branch  of  a  chandelier.  The  plate  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  most 
vivid  gi-een,  its  surface  rough  with  short  bristly  hairs.  In  shape  it 
is  obtusely  heart-shaped,  and  very  broad  near  the  base.  From  the 
axils  of  these  leaves,  lateral  shoots  would  naturally  be  sent  forth,  but 
each  of  these  is  to  be  removed  to  a  certain  height,  for  a  reason  that 
will  in  due  time  be  assigned. 

The  flowers  both  male  and  female  are  small,  frecpiently  not  ex- 
ceeding three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  the  extreme  edges  of 
the  limbus  or  border;  they  are  of  a  sulphur  or  pale  yellow  colour, 
rather  few  in  number.  The  males,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
are  produced  somewhat  before  the  fertile  blossoms,  and  this  appears 
to  be  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  to  insure  the  safety  and  perfection  of 
the  fruit ;  the  melons  formed  afeove  the  tenth  joint  are  generally  found 
to  set  with  greater  certainty,  and  to  gTowto  a  greater  size  than  others 
that  appear  during  the  infantile  state  of  the  plant,  nearer  to  its  roots. 

"The  Hoiisainee  Melon,"  as  Mr.  Knight  justly  observes,  is  upon 
the  whole  "  of  very  easy  culture,"  and  the  plant  very  productive  of 
fruit ;  but  "  that  it  is  very  long  in  ripening."  When  ripe,  however, 
he  adds,  "it  remains  in  perfection,  a  very  valuable  quality  to  the 
fruiterer."  Another  feature,  and  one  that  he  deems  of  great  moment 
is,  that  "  the  natural  habits  of  the  plant,  which  he  feared  would  not 
jn'ove  permanent,  he  has  found  to  be  strictly  so. "  I  have  quoted  his 
own  words  to  me,  merely  changing  the  person,  and  I  may  add,  that 
the  only  circumstance  worthy  of  real  regret  is,  that  the  fruit  is  not 
only  tardy,  but  somewhat  irregular  in  the  period  of  its  ripening. 
Mr.  Knight,  with  every  advantage  of  machinery  and  aspect,  consi- 
ders fifty  days  as  the  time  required,  if  the  weather  be  such  as  it  was 
during  a  considerable  part  of  July  last,  that  is,  deficient  in  sunshine, 
with  cool  nights,  and  frequent  showers.  But  I  have  had  fruit  which 
remained  from  sixty  to  eighty-four  days  on  the  plants,  without 
evincing  any  decisive  signs  of  becoming  too  ri2)e.  My  aspect,  how- 
ever, is  south-east ;  and  hence,  I  lose  the  afternoon's  sun.  But  al- 
though this  irregularity  is  tantalizing,  there  is  one  positive  quality 
that  amply  compensates  for  the  apparent  evil ;  the  fruit  never  de- 
cays, bursts,  nor  becomes  flavourless. 

My  paper  has  extended  beyond  the  proper  limits,  and  much  re- 
mains to  be  said.  This  I  must  refer  to  a  second  article,  when  I  shall 
endeavour  by  a  recital  of  actual  facts,  deduced  from  experiment  and 
observation,  to  render  the  method  of  successfully  cultivating  this  ele- 
gant fruit,  at  once  perfectly  intelligible  and  easy.  G.  I.  T. 
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ARTICLE  IV.— YEAST  AS  MANURE. 

Dr.  Thomson  in  his  Annals  of  Philosophy  (vol.  16,)  mentioned 
having  seen  a  cimoiis  experiment  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1820,  hy  Mr.  Phillip  Taylor,  of  Bromley,  the  effects  of  which 
he  witnessed  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year.  Mr.  Taylor  put 
upon  a  grass  field,  a  quantity  of  common  porter  yeast,  in  order  to  see 
what  effect  it  would  have  as  manure.  In  the  month  of  June  when 
Dr.  Thompson  saw  the  field,  the  effect  of  the  yeast  was  very  remark- 
able. That  portion  of  the  field  which  had  been  manured  with  it,  was 
of  a  much  darker  colour,  and  the  grass  on  it  was  much  longer  than 
on  the  remaining  portion  of  the  field.  Thus,  adds  Dr.  Thomson,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  porter  yeast,  and  every  kind  of  yeast,  may 
be  employed  as  a  very  eflScacious  manure,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
various  cases  in  which  yeast  might  be  applied  as  a  manure  with  con- 
siderable advantage.  J.  T. 


FLORICULTURE. 
ARTICLE  V. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  AMARYLLID^. 

BY  ARTHUR. 

(  Continued  from  paffe  735. ) 

20.  Narci'ssus  (J^arke,  stupor  ;  effects  of  smell  upon  the  nerves.) 
All  the  species  of  this  genus  thrive  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and 
force  well  either  in  pots  of  soil  or  glasses  of  water.  They  are  well 
known  inhabitants  of  the  flower  borders^  and  constitute  one  of  its 
greatest  ornaments.  INIany  of  the  more  choice  kinds  are  gTown  in 
beds  composed  of  equal  parts  of  strong  rich  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
rotten  dung,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand.  Li  November  the  bulbs 
are  planted  about  three  inches  deep,  and  seven  inches  apart.  The 
roots  should  be  taken  up  every  three  years  and  replanted,  separating 
the  offsets.  The  season  for  doing  this  either  in  borders  or  beds,  is 
as  soon  as  the  tops  have  died  down,  which  generally  happens  in  July  ; 
choose  a  fine  day  for  the  pui-^iose,  spread  them  on  a  mat  in  the  sun 
to  dry  for  a  few  days,  after  which  remove  them  to  a  cold  shed,  and 
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sjjread  them  on  the  floor,  or  other  convenient  place,  in  preference  to 
putting  them  in  hags,  until  the  planting  season.  The  offsets  are  to 
be  separated  and  treated  as  the, old  bulbs.  Propagation  by  seeds. — 
Gather  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  sow  them  in  pans  or  pots  filled 
with  light  maiden  ^pil,  place  them  in  a  situation  not  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  until, tb^^Jid  pf  lSept€;nxber^  when  they  may  he  set 
in  a  frame  and  screened  from  heavy  rains  and  frost,  lei  them  have 
as  much  sun  as  possible  all  winter,  and  by  the  end  of  March 
they  will  be  up.  Keep  them  in  the  frame  till  the  frosts  are  over, 
then  place  them  under  an  east  wall  all  summer;  when  the  leaves  are 
dead  give  the  pots  a  top-dressing  with  fresh  soil,  and  treat  them 
through  the  second  winter  as  recommended  for  the  first.  At  the  end 
qf  the  second  summer  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  plant  them  in 
b^s  of  light  sandy  soil  about  two  and  a  half  inches  apart.  After 
they  have  stood  two  years  in  this  bed,  replant  them  six  inches  apart 
in  another  bed  composed  of  equal  jiarts  of  strong  rich  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  rotten  cow  dung ;  here  they  will  come  into  flower,  after 
which  they  may  be  treated  as  the  old  bulbs.  A.  H.  Haworth,  Ksq. 
after  a  careful  and  diligent  research  has  considered  it  necessary  from 
the  differences  of  structure  in  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  genus,  to 
divide  the  species  into  16  different  genera  called  1.  Corbularia  [cor- 
bula,  a  little  basket,)  ten  species,  the  hoop-petticoat  family.  2.  Ajax 
—  (the  brave  Greek  in  the  Trojan  war)  24  species ;  the  Daffodil 
family.  3.  Oileus  (poets  lesser  Ajax)  5  species;  the  dipt  trunk 
family.  4.  Assaracus  (a  brother  of  Ganymedes)  2  species.  5  Ilus 
(another  brother  of  Ganymedes)  2  species.  6  Ganymedes  (cup- 
bearer to  the  god's;  crown  of  flower  cup  shaped)  5  species;  contains 
Narcissus  pulchellus,  and  other  species  near  it.  7.  Diomedes  (a 
valiant  Greek  at  the  seige  of  Troy)  3  species;  N.  Macleayi  of  the 
Bot.  Mag.  being  one  of  them.  8.  Tros  (the  father  of  Ganymedes) 
2  species ;  Nar.  Galanthifolius,  is  one.  9  Queltia  (Nicholas  Le 
Quelt)  7  species ;  the  Nar.  incomparabilis,  and  approximate  species. 
IQ  Schizanthes  {schizo,  %,oc\xi,  and  aw^/ie  a  flower;  the  crown  deeply 
gashed)  1  species,  the  N.  orientalis.  11.  Philogyne  {phileo  to  love, 
gijne,  a  woman;  approximation  of  anthers  to  stiginas)  9  species  ;  N. 
odorus,  is  the  type.  12  Jonquilla  {J uncus  a  rush  ;  leaves  like  rush- 
,es)  4  species;  the  jonquills  of  the  gardens.  13.  Chloraster  {chloros, 
.tgreen,  ,asfo>r  a  star  ;  segments  of  the  perianth,  like  a  green  star)  2 
species,  one  the  N.  viridiflorus  of  Bot.  Mag.  1687.  14  Hevmione 
(daughter  of  Helena  and  Menelaus)  54  species ;  Polyanthus- Narcis- 
sus family.  15  Ilelena  (mother of Hermione)  6  species;  N.  tenuior 
Bot.  Mag.  is  one,  and  16  Narcissus  contains  12  sp.,  N.  poeticus  and 
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1 1  others  of  that  fonn.     Tliese  divisions  hovVeVer^^Wave  Mth^rtd  bedn 

Imt  little  ibllowed.  'JHuirih!    .il.  Irjnn  ,.y(;J  ni    ;<^:^^      :: 

21  Pancratium  (Pa«  all/iffi^^y^fol^e;i-irifedfcitiai' 'Qualities.)  All 
the  si:)ecies  of  this  genus  are  free  ilowerers,  and  most  part  of  them  in- 
habitants of  the  stove.  P.  canariense,  and  carolinianum,  however 
thrive  well  in  the  greenhouse,  and  P:  miaritimiim,  and  illy^rieum,  are 
perfectly  hardy ;  the  P.  rotatum  also  is  nearly  so,  requiring  only  a 
slight  shelter  in  cold  or  wet  vi^eather.  They  all  grow  and  flower  freely 
in  a  rich  turfy 'sdl',' infiied  vvi^h  a  sitiMi'piditidh  of  saftd  and  lealfi- 
mould,  to  keep  it  opeii.'  "The  stoVe  species  grow  much  finer  'if 
plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  until  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  than  they 
do  grown  upon  the  old  system  of  constantly  standing  in  the  stove. 
When  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  they  should  be  shifted  into 
larger ;  by  doing  so  the  flowering  season  is  greatly  prolonged.  During 
their  gTowing  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  good  supply  of  water,  but 
when  in  a  dormant  state,  they  should  be  kept  dry,  or  nearly  so.  Pre- 
vious to  their  beginning  to  grow  again  they  should  be  repotted,  re- 
moving about  three  parts  of  the  soil  from  the  old  ball,  when  potted 
plunge  them  in  a  hot  bed  as  above  directed.  They  ripen  seeds  very 
freely,  by  which,  and  suckers,  they  are  readily  propagated. 

22.  Ismene,  (the  daughter  of  QCdipus  and  Jocasta.)  This  Ge- 
nus contains  three  species,  inhabitants  of  the  stove,  requiring  pre- 
cisely the  same  treatment  as  the  genus  Pancratium. 

23.  Eacrosia,  {Eu,  well,  krossos  a  fringe  ;  cup  of  stamens.)  con- 
tains only  one  species,  the  bulbs  of  which  grow  best  in  a  light  turfy 
soil,  mixed  with  a  little  peat  earth,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
sand.  As  they  are  very  impatient  of  wet,  the  pots  should  be  well 
drained  with  potsherds,  and  the  bulbs  planted  shallow ;  they  only 
require  the  temperature  of  th£.  green-house,  and  the  general  treat- 
ment of  Cape  bulbs.  ^^J)  ao'iT  .8     .moxh  lo  om  gabd  .v.v. 

24.  Eurycles,  {Eurycles,  a  prophet.)  A  genus  fonrierly  included 
in  Pancratium,  the  leaves  are  broad,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Heme- 
rocallis.  They  are  all  stove  plants,  and  requii'e"the''^aM«tfeatrhent 
as  Pancratium.     They  are  propagated  by  offsets. '''''"'  ' 

25.  Calostemma,  {Kalos,  beautiful  stemma,  'Jl'cro#n.')  •  The  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  should  be  potted  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  be 
kept  in  the  gTeen -house.  They  must  have  little  or  no  water,  whilst 
in  a  doiToant  state  ;  and  if  replanted  previous  to  their  beginning  to 
grow  again,  they  will  flower  very  freely,  and  ripen  plenty  of  seeds, 
by  which,  and  offsets  they  are  readily  increased.  Their  general 
treatment  is  the  same  as  other  green-house  bulbs  in  this  order. 

26.  Chlidanthus,    {chlideios,    delicate   anfhos,    a  flower.)     This 
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genus  has  but  one  species,  a  very  fragrant  and  beautiful  plant  with 
bright  yellow  flowers.  It  should  be  potted  in  similar  soil  to  that  re- 
commended for  Calostemma,  and  kept  in  the  green-house.  It  pro- 
duces its  flowers  before  the  leaves  appear,  similar  to  the  Quernsey 
lily ;  every  means  should  therefore  be  used  to  facilitate  the  growth 
of  the  leaves,  as  the  flowering  of  the  ensuing  spring  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  maturity  they  attain  unto.  When  the  leaves 
have  died  down,  the  bulbs  should  have  no  water  given  them,  but  be 
kept  in  a  dormant  state  until  towards  the  usual  time  of  growth,  when 
they  should  be  repotted,  taking  off  all  the  old  soil,  and  separating 
the  offsets  for  propagation. 

27.  Chrysiphiala,  {chrysos,  gold,  phiale,  a  goblet;  flowers.) 
Green-house  jjlants  with  similar  habits  to  the  last,  requiring  the 
same  general  treatment. 

2"^.  A'cis.  {Acis,  a  shejdierd,  son  of  Faunus.)  All  the  three  spe- 
cies are  quite  hardy,  and  should  be  planted  in  the  open  border,  in 
light  sandy  soil,  where  they  will  grow  and  flower  freelv.  They  are 
increased  by  offsets,  which  are  plentifully  produced,  and  may  be 
treated  generally  in  the  same  manner  as  the  snow-droji  or  snow- 
flake. 

29.  Coburghia.  (Prince  Coburgh.)  The  two  species  of  this  ge- 
nus are  rather  shy  at  flowering,  they  may  be  said  to  be  half-hardy 
bulbs.  They  require  to  be  planted  out  in  a  warm  border,  under  the 
wall  of  a  stove  or  gi-een-house,  where,  if  the  weather  is  not  very  se- 
vere, they  will  endure  the  winter ;  the  safest  plan,  however,  is  to  al- 
ways take  them  up  when  the  bulbs  are  ripe,  and  preserve  them  in 
bags  through  the  winter.  In  April,  plant  them  out  in  some  good 
strong  rich  loam,  when  they  will  probabl}  flower,  and  produce  plenty 
offsets,  by  which  they  are  propagated. 

30.  Clivea,  (Named  in  compliment  to  the  Dutchess  of  Northum- 
berland.) The  splendid  sj^ecies  of  this  genus  require  only  the  heat 
of  the  green-house,  and  that  only  during  the  colder  months,  they 
may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  a  frame,  by  planting  the  bulbs  in  a 
good  rich  turfv^  loam,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  leaf-mould,  the 
bulbs  should  be  potted  very  shallow,  and  watered  with  care.  When 
in  a  dormant  state,  they  should  be  kept  quite  dry ;  and  if  fresh  pot- 
ted just  before  they  begin  to  grow,  they  will  flower  pretty  freely. 
They  are  proj)agated  by  offsets. 

Arthur. 


THK  HOYA  CARNOSA.  7S3 

ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  DISCONTINUATION  OF  THE  NURSERY  LISTS. 

BY  A  LOVER  OF  PLANTS. 

Having  become  a  Subscriber  to  the  Horticultural  Register  almost 
solely  on  accomit  of  tbe  lists  which  it  contained  of  "  plants  flowering 
in  the  nurseries  round  London,"  it  is  not  without  great  mortification 
and  surprise  that  I  find  those  lists  almost  entirely  discontinued. 
That  you  should  positively  have  allowed  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
most  novel,  and  interesting  feature  of  your  work  is  astonishing,  but 
it  is  still  more  so,  that  Nurserymen  themselves  should  not  have 
greedily  caught  at  an  easy  aud  costly  manner  of  recommending  their 
collections  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  Not  only  is  the  above  man- 
ner of  obtaining  celebrity  free  from  the  expense  of  advertising,  but, 
which  is  of  far  greater  consequence,  it  is  altogether  untainted  by  the 
idea  .of  "  ])uffing,"  which  attaches  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all 
advertisements  whatsoever.  In  these  sentiments  many  of  my  friends 
coincide,  who  (since  like  myself  they  take  in  the  more  voluminous 
and  expensive  Horticultural  jieriodicals)  will  not  deem  it  worth  while 
to  continue  the  Horticultural  Register,  when  robbed  of  a  feature  so 
exclusively  its  own.  As  an  inducement  to  Nurserymen  to  furnish 
these  lists,  I  may  state,  that  I  have  this  day  received  a  hamper  of 
plants  from  Messrs  Rollissons,  of  Tooting,  with  whom,  but  for  those 
lists,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  deal.  I  am  also  ac- 
quainted with  many  instances,  where  custom  has  been  directed 
through  the  same  channel,  to  various  nursery  establishments. 

A  Lover  of  Plants. 

Newcnaile,  Sept.  12,  1832. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  HOYA  CARNOSA. 

BY    WM.    P.    AYRES. 

The  Hoya  carnosa  is  a  native  of  China,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  first  introduced  to  this  country 
from  China,  into  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  in  1802.  The  Ho- 
nourable Mrs.  Barrington  possessed  it  about  the  same  time  in  her 
garden,  at  Monewell,  in  Oxfordshire,  from  whence  it  was  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  in  1804,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  in  the 
Exotic  Botanv  of  Sir  .Tames  Edward  Smith. 
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In  the  culture  of  the  Hoya,  the  most  important  consideration  is, 
the  choice  of  a  soil  suitahle  to  its  nature  and  hahits,  the  hest  I  have 
tried,  and  in  which  it  grows  particularly  well,  is  a  mixture  of  vege- 
table mould  and  strong  turfy  loam,  about  equal  quantities,  it  is  not 
necessary  the  compost  should  be  sifted;  if  broken  fine,  and  the  larg- 
er lumps  and  stones  taken  out,  it  will  answer  much  better,  as  the 
plants  will  root  more  freely  and  thrive  considerably  better ;  being 
somewhat  succulent,  and  making  but  few  foots,  it  must  be  sparingly 
watered  and  but  seldom  repotted,  more  particularly  if  grown  in  the 
green-house,  where  it  makes  little  progress  and  flowers  indifferently. 

In  order  to  cause  it  to  produce  flowers  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
the  heat  of  the  stove  is  indispensable.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
taken  from  the  plants  in  May  or  June,  and  planted  in  small  pots  fil- 
led with  white  sand,  and  plunged  in  a  frame  where  there  is  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  where  they  form  roots  in  a  few  weeks.  It  may  also  be 
jn-opagated  by  leaves  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  cuttings ;  but  as 
they  seldom  make  any  progress  except  that  of  rooting,  until  the  se- 
cond year,  it  is  but  little  practised. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  the  flower 
stalk  and  rachis  are  permanent,  and  the  latter  becomes  lengthened, 
and  continues  to  produce  the  umbel  in  the  flowering  season  from  its 
extremity ;  this  circumstance  makes  the  careful  cultivator  abstain 
from  gathering  the  blossoms,  since  each  separated  from  the  plant 
causes  the  sacrifice  of  an  umbel,  which  would  otherwise  last  as  long 
as  the  plant  itself.  Wm.  P.  A\res. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

TO  PRESERVE  DAHLIA  ROOTS, 


Having  seen  in  the  August  number  of  your  excellent  Magazine, 
an  enquiry  by  Alpha,  for  the  best  method  of  keeping  Dahlia  Roots 
through  the  winter,  I  venture  to  propose  to  him  the  following,  as  a 
plan  which  I  have  employed  during  five  seasons,  without  losing  a  root. 
I  choose  a  fine  dry  day  to  take  up  the  roots,  and  expose  them  for 
a  few  hours  to  the  sun,  to  dry  the  mould  on  them.  I  then  clear 
away  all  the  dirt  I  possibly  can,  wiping  each  root  with  a  cloth,  if  ne- 
cessary. When  quite  clean,  I  put  them  into  a  boarded  closet  on 
shelves,  there  being  but  a  very  thin  partition  between  this  closet  and 
a  kitchen.  In  a  few  days,  I  scatter  thinly  all  over  them,  some  very 
dry  sand,  they  are  then  left,  and  only  examined  from  time  to  time, 
to  see  that  they  do  not  get  mouldy,  which,  by  the  bye,  I  never  found 
happen.  Nil  Desplrandum. 


THE  GUAVA. 
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ARTICLE  IX.— THE  GUAVA,  (PSI'DIUM  CATJLErANUM,) 


.'ixrin  j;  ^i 


MuF^im^'^lW^f.yir^  ir  it-,-tlv/  Hi  I 


Gardener,  at  Snelston  Hall,  Devbyshive. 

Amongst  the  numerous  exotic  plants  in  our  hot-houses,  not  many 
have  a  greater  claim  on  our  attention   than  the  Gnava,    (Psidium 
Cattleianum,)    Fig.  126;     Although  this  is  a  higlily  ornamental 
evergreen  shrub,  it  has  hitherto^"'"  c'^'^*^^  J'"^  '"^loc^^''  '""''-"'''-'" 
been  but  very  slightly  noticed  ^«  cbaJJoqsi  mobll^feiU  ha&  baia^Vf 
its   dark   shining    foliagd"^^^^  oljjil  gaJfin 
pendulous  branches,  rendetit'4°^  soubo'io 
very  conspicuous  object  in  the'    ^^'"^*^1'' 
green-house    or    conservatory : 
and  its  fruit,  when  fully  matu- 
red, makes  an  agreeable  variety"  * 
in  the  desert ;  for  which  reasons 
T  think,  it  well  deserves  an  ex- 
tensive cultivation.     By  keep- 
ing a  few  plants  in  pots,  they 
'  will  in  two  or  three  years  bear 
a    great     quantity      of     fruit. 
Young   plants   must    be    first 
planted  in  small  pots,  and  then 
into  larger,  as  the  small  ones 
become   filled   with    roots ;    at 
length  they  should  be  planted 
into  large  pots  or  tubs,  where 
they   may   remain     for    many 
yeai's  without  further  removaL 
when  they  will  not  fail  to  produce  abundant  crops.     By  confining 
their  roots  in   pots  or  tubs,   the  fruitfulness  of  the  trees  is  promo- 
ted.    To  ripen  the  fruit  well  off,  it  is  advisable  in  the  autumn  to  in- 
troduce two  or  three  plants  at  a  time  into  a  forcing  house,  where 
the  temperature  is  not  less  than  60  deg.  Fahr.  The  Guava  flourishes 
best  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  it  should  be  copiously  supplied  both  at  the 
roots   and  over   the  top  with  water.     By  this  mode  of  treatment,  a 
succession  of  ripe  fruit  may  be  obtaiued  through  tlie  winter  season. 
We  have  several  young  plants  here,  and  amongst  them  is  one  about 
four  feet  high,  which  was  put  into  a  peck  pot  early  in  the  spring, 
and  is  now  loaded  with  not  less  than  ten  dozen  of  fruit,  in  their  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growtli,  which  have  a  \(t\\  imposing  appearance. 

4  N 
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ARTICLE  X. 

ON  THF,  CULTURE  OF  THE  HELIOTROPIUM  PERUVIANUM. 

F.Y  F.  F.   ASHFORD. 

Agreeable  to  my  jjromise,  I  send  yon  the  account  of  a  method  of 
growing  the  Heliotrope  or  Turnsole  to  gi-eat  perfection,  hoping  it 
may  be  of  some  service  to  the  more  inexperienced  portion  of  your 
readers.  The  Heliotropium,  (from  Helios,  the  sun;  tropi,  turning,) 
is  a  native  of  the  shores  of  Peru,  and  vi^as  introduced  into  this  country 
in  1757.  It  belongs  to  the  fifth  class  and  first  Order;  Pentandria, 
{pente,  five;  aner,  a  man.)  Monogynia  {monos,  one;  ffyne,  a  wo- 
man,) of  the  Linnean  classification,  and  to  the  order  Boragineas  \m- 
der  the  sub-class  CoroUiflorse  of  the  Jussieuean  or  Natural  Arrange- 
ment. Its  botanical  characters  are  a  shrubby  stalk,  branching  nu- 
merously, three  or  four  feet  high  ;  spear- shaped -ovate,  rough,  veined, 
hairy  leaves ;  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  issue  numerous  clus- 
tered umbels  of  pale  blue  flowers  ;  Calyx  monophyllus,  five-cleft  at 
the  top.  Corolla,  monopetalous,  divided  into  five  unequal  segments. 
Stamina  five  filaments  and  small  anthera.  Pistillum,  four  germina, 
slender  style,  and  notched.  Pericarpium  none ;  seminae  oval,  lodg- 
ed in  the  calyx. 

To  propagate  this  fragrant  Exotic  with  success,  cuttings  must  be 
taken  from  the  parent  about  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning 
of  March,  and  planted  in  pots  of  rich  garden  soil,  and  plunged  in  a 
strong  hot-bed  or  bark  pit,  removing  all  decayed  leaves,  &c.  as  they 
appear,  or  they  will  affect  the  whole.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  when 
the  cuttings  have  grown,  they  must  be  removed  to  an  airy  part  of  the 
hot-house  for  a  few  days,  to  hai'den  previous  to  potting.  If  a  suc- 
cession of  flowering  plants,  through  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
are  wanted,  more  cuttings  should  be  put  in,  during  May  and  June. 

If  they  are  intended  to  be  kejit  in  jDots,  provide  some  good  soil, 
composed  of  one  vvheel-barrowful  of  good  maiden  loam,  one  wheel- 
barrowful  of  good  rotten  horse  dung,  half  a  vvheel-barrowful  of  sandy 
peat,  half  a  wheel -barrow ful  of  prepared  leaf  or  vegetable  mould. 
The  whole  must  be  well  chopped  and  incorporated  together,  but  not 
sifted ;  pot  off  the  cuttings  in  forty-eight-sized  pots,  allowing  as 
much  soil  to  adhere  to  their  roots  as  possible ;  cover  these  balls  of 
roots  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  pinch  off  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  plants  to  cause  them  to  grow  bushy,  and  after  giving  them  a 
wntering,   place  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the   stove  till  they  have  ta- 
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ken  root,  then  remove  them  into  a  more  exposed  situation,  and  give 
them  plenty  of  air  and  water.  Due  attention  must  always  he  paid 
to  potting  them  as  often  as  the  roots  appear  to  mat,  or  the  plants 
will  soon  assume  a  sickly  hue ;  and  naked  unsightly  plants  will  be 
the  reward  of  all  your  pains.  When  in  bloom,  remove  them  to  the 
green-house  or  conservatory,  where  they  will  continue  to  flower  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year.  When  they  have  done  flowering,  set  them 
in  a  cool  2)art  of  the  green-house  until  the  following  February,  when 
they  should  he  cut  down,  their  balls  reduced  and  repotted  in  the 
compost.  When  potted,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  to  pro- 
duce healthy  shoots  for  propagation,  after  which  the  old  stools  may 
either  be  turned  into  the  flower  borders  or  thrown  away,  as  young 
plants  raised  every  year  are  to  he  much  preferred  for  flowering  in 
pots. 

But  if  the  Heliotrope  is  grown  purposely  for  the  flower-garden, 
cuttings  put  in  during  the  month  of  September,  potted  off  into  small 
pots,  kept  in  a  close  frame,  and  well  protected  from  cold  nights,  by 
means  of  mats  or  long  horse-litter,  until  the  following  spring  is  con- 
sidered the  best  method.  Harden  them  by  gradual  exposure  to  the 
open  air,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  May  they  will  bear  to  be  planted 
out  in  beds,  composed  of  a  good  mellow  rich  earth.  Should  cold 
nights  happen  after  your  plants  are  turned  out,  (which  is  sometimes 
the  case)  they  must  be  defended  by  means  of  hoops  and  mats,  or 
canvass  ;  if  thus  protected,  they  will  grow  and  flower  freely,  in  fa- 
vourable seasons,  until  the  chilly  nights  of  autumn  give  a  check  to 
their  vigour ;  they  should  then  be  taken  up  with  their  balls  entire, 
and  potted  in  good  sized  pots.  If  placed  in  the  stove,  and  shaded 
for  a  few  days,  they  will  continue  to  flower  down  to  Christmas  when 
a  few  cuttings  may  be  taken  from  them  for  early  propagation,  and 
the  old  plants  thrown  away. 

F.  F.  ASHFORD. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  POMEGRANATE, 

(PUNICA    GRANATUM.) — BY    S.  H. 

The  generic  name  (Punica)  of  this  tribe  of  plants,  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the  P.  graiiatum,  being  found  grow- 
ing in  that  part  of  Africa  where  ancient  Carthage  stood  ;  the  ancients 
called  the  fruit  Malum  Punicum  (Carthaginian  Apple)  and  Pomum 
granatum,  Kernelled  Apple.     The  specific  name  granatum,   (from 
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granum,  gi'ain,  on  account  of  the  grains  of  its  fruit)  was  borrowed 
from  the  latter.  The  Grecians  seem  to  have  set  very  great  store  by 
this  fruit.  The  tree  was  first  brought  to  Rome  from  Carthage  in  the 
days  of  Sylla;  and  Phny  informs  us,  that  the  colour  to  dye  cloth, 
called  Puniceus, ,  is  obtained  froi>a  the  flowers,  and  that  the  Romans 
used  therin^  ilp\N[ers,  .^nd  eveiy  part  of  the  fruit  in  medicine. — 
Sloane  says,  the  rind  of  the  fruit  together  with  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  dying  and  preparation 
of  red  Jeather.  The  rind  also  produces  as  good  ink  as  that  made 
from  galls.  In  its  wild  state,  it  grows  to  a  bush  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  hears  profuse  crops  of  fruit,  something  after 
the  manner  of  our  hawthorn.  Wine  made  from  this  fruit,  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon,  for  complaints  of  the  liver  ; 
or  if  the  wine  could  not  be  had,  newly  expressed  juice  might  be 
used,  he  says,  "  let  it  be  taken  in  the  morning  with  a  little  sugar  ; 
and  into  the  glass  in  which  the  expression  is  made,  put  a  small  piece 
of  green  citron-peel,  and  three  or  four  whole  cloves :  let  this  be  ta- 
ken from  February  to  the  end  of  March."  The  Persians  make  a 
very  favourite  drink  of  the  rinds,  with  the  addition  of  cinnamon. 
The  P.  nana  is  used  as  a  hedge  plant  in  the  West  Indies,  its  leaves 
are  diminutive,  and  its  red  flowers,  although  not  large,  are  pretty 
conspicuous.  The  common  Pomegranate,  (P.  granata)  was  first 
cultivated  in  England,  in  the  year  1548,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Trained  against  a  south  wall,  its  fine  scarlet  flowers  have  a 
most  beautiful  appearance  throughout  all  the  summer  months  :  the 
fruit,  however,  produced  in  such  situations,  although  highly  orna- 
mental, seldom  has  any  flavour  or  comes  properly  to  perfection. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — The  usual  mode  of  propagation 
is  by  layers.  Lay  down  the  branches  of  the  previous  years'  gTov\  th, 
in  May,  merely  pegging  them  without  making  any  incision  ;  and  by 
the  autumn,  they  will  have  nuide  good  roots,  and  may  be  taken  ofl" 
any  time  befoi'e  the  buds  break,  and  planted  either  in  thirty-two 
sized  pots  in  a  mix,ture  of  g9od  rich  loam,  and  a  small  portion  of 
sandy  peat,  or  planted  against  a  w  arm  wall,  as  recommended  here- 
after. They  will  also  strike  freely  by  well  ripened  cuttings,  taken 
oflfin  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  equal  quantities  of 
light  sandy  loam  and  peat,  covered  over  with  a  hand  or  bell-glass, 
and  set  in  a  shady  part  of  the  green-house  or  stove,  keeping  them 
perfectly  free  from  mould,  or  over-dampness,  until  the  following  Fe- 
bruary, when  they  should  be  plunged  in  a  bark  or  hot-bed,  where 
they  will  speedily  strike  root ;  they  should  then  be  potted  off  sepa- 
rately, and  again  plunged  in  a  brisk  heat,  until  they  have  established 
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themselves  :  they  may  then  be  gradually  hardened,  until  they  will 
bear  the  temperature  of  the  green-house,  carefully  repotting  when 
required.  T  he  second  year  after  they  are  struck,  they  may  be  turn- 
ed out,  under  a  south  wall  in  fi-ont  of  a  stove  or  green-house.  Where 
they  are  intended  to  he  planted,  take  out  the  soil  to  about  the  depth 
of  twelve  inches,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  about  three  inches  thick  of 
broken  bricks  or  other  hard  rubble,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking 
deep,  and  induce  them  to  run  near  the  surface,  for  if  once  they  get 
deep,  however  suitable  the  soil  may  be  for  their  growth,  they  will 
flower  but  very  partially.  Fill  up  the  trench  with  a  good  strong  rich 
loam,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  sand,  if  it  is  inclined  to  bind. 
Some  jjersons  tecommend  a  light  sandy  soil  to  gi'ow  them  in ;  some 
years  ago,  I  tried  the  experiment,  and  although  the  plants  grew  very 
healthy  and  vigorous,  they  did  not  show  the  least  inclination  to 
flower. 

Pruning. — Proper  pruning  will  greatly  assist  their  flowering. 
All  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  young  branch- 
es fonned  the  same  year,  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  bring 
only  the  sti"ongest  buds  into  action,  instead  of  filling  the  tree  very 
full  of  weak  shoots ;  to  accomplish  this,  cut  out  all  the  weak  branch- 
es of  the  former  year,  and  shorten  the  others  according  to  their 
strength,  by  these  means  a  quantity'  of  flowering  wood  may  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  whole  tree. 

Grafting. — The  yellow,  white,  and  double  scarlet  varieties  are 
often  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  common  one,  the  operation  is  perform- 
ed in  February  or  March,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  apple,  &c. 
To  bring  the  Fruit  to  Perfection,  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  trees  either  be  trained  against  a  flued  wall,  or  covered  with  a 
glass-case ;  for  although  there  have  been  instances  of  its  ripening  on 
a  common  wall,  in  some  parts  of  England,  yet  the  flavour  has  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  those  imported  from  Genoa  and  Leghorn. 
And  although  I  have  never  yet  seen  them  brought  to  the  perfection 
I  could  wish,  yet  the  method  which  appears  to  me  most  likely  to  ac- 
complish the  object,  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  pots  or  tubs ;  and  when 
a  quantity  of  fruit  is  set,  which  will  probably  be  about  the  middle  of 
August,  introduce  them  into  a  higher  temperature  to  swell  up,  and 
ripen. 

S.  H. 


7yO  •  PRUNING    FOREST    TIMBEK. 

ARBORICULTURE. 
ARTICLE  XIII. 

ON  PRUNING  FOREST  TIMBER.— Bv  a  Mountaineer. 

"  If  a  garden  is  neglected  for  some  years,  a  portion  of  diligence  and 
attention  may  soon  bring  it  into  good  condition  again  :  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  a  neglected  forest;  if  once  a  plantation  suffers  from 
neglect,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  recover  it.  No  branch  of  Rural 
affairs,  without  exception,  has  made  less  progiess,  or  is  upon  the 
whole  less  understood"  than  the  pruning  of  trees.  Particular  re- 
gard should  be  paid,  previous  to  pruning,  to  the  health  and  vigour, 
and  not  to  the  size  of  the  trees.  A  vigorous  tree  full  of  sap  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  may  be  pruned  with  more  safety,  than  a  stunted  one 
fifteen  years  of  age,  because  the  parts  cut  over  would  heal  sooner  in 
the  fonner  fi"om  its  being  full  of  sap,  than  in  the  latter  which  was 
deficient  in  sap.  Indeed  the  whole  art  of  jn'uning  consists  in  thin- 
ning out  the  large  jjnd  strong  branches  every  year  moderately,  ac- 
cording to  the  size,  health,  and  vigour  of  the  tree,  to  have  the  tree 
well  poised  with  branches,  resembling  a  larch,  as  circumstances  will 
allow,  and  leaving  those  on  the  tree  which  will  assist  the  general  cir- 
culation of  the  sap. 

The  safe  and  proper  time  for  pruning  all  kinds  of  wood  is  the 
summer  months,  when  the  sap  having  ascended,  is  stationary  in  the 
tree,  and  before  it  begins  to  descend.  It  is  true,  all  Authors  agree 
that  to  prune  a  tree  while  the  sap  is  in  motion  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  is  the  ready  way  to  cause  it  to  bleed  excessively.  But 
there  are  Authors  and  practical  Foresters,  who  continue  to  hold  the 
heretical  opinion,  that  winter  is  safe,  or  even  a  safer  period  for  pru- 
ning than  summer.  During  the  summer,  there  always  exudes  upon 
the  face  of  the  wound,  a  thin  gummy  fluid,  "which,  in  a  iew  days, 
seals  it  up,  and  skins  it  over.  I  have  never  observed,  that  the  plant 
has  a  tendency  to  renew  the  branches  removed  at  this  season  ;  but 
when  the  same  cut  is  inflicted  in  winter,  the  plant  is  apt  to  suffer 
from  the  action  of  the  frost  upon  the  raw  wound  ;  and  moreover, 
when  the  spring  months  arrive,  the  forester  will  observe  numerous 
new  shoots  pushed  out  from  the  scar  of  that  which  has  been  removed, 
and  is  thus  apprized  that  his  task  is  but  imperfectly  performed.  As 
to  the  necessity  of  pruning  in  general,  it  is  proved  by  a  single  glance 
at  the  short  stems  and  overyrown  heads  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Oaks,  found  in  natural  woods,    compared   with   the  close   tipright 
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trunks  of  those  which  have  annually  felt  a  judicious  application  of 
the  pruning  knife.  The  part  of  the  tree  in  the  former  case,  which 
can  be  sawn  out  as  useful  tim1)er,  is  not,  perhaps,  above  three  feet  in 
length,  whilst  the  stem  of  the  latter,  has  been  trained  to  the  height 
of  fourteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet.  It  is  in  vain  to  contradict  these 
facts,  by  an  appeal  to  nature  !  Nature  is  equally  favourable  to  all 
her  productions ;  it  is  the  same  to  her,  whether  the  oak  produces 
timber  or  boughs,  and  whether  the  field  produces  grain  or  trees. 

Human  skill  and  art  avail  themselves  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
by  encouraging  and  directing  them  towards  such  results  as  are  most 
useful  to  mankind.  When  we  see  nature  raise  a  field  of  wheat,  we 
may  expect  her  to  produce  a  whole  forest  of  clear,  straight,  profita- 
ble timber,  but  till  then  we  must  be  content  to  employ  plough  and 
harrow,  in  the  one  case,  and  hatchet  and  pruning-knife  in  the  other. 
Timely  thinning  and  priming  repeated  from  year  to  year,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  effectually  prevents  the  loss  of  hopes,  plants  and  la- 
bour. 

A  Mountaineer. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

ON  PLANTING  FOREST  TIMBER.— By  Mr.  Howden. 

By  your  observations  made  in  jjage  513,  I  see  you  are  using  exer- 
tions towards  the  estabUshment  of  an  Arboriculture  Society  in  Eng- 
land ;  such  a  society  is  indeed  very  much  wanted,  I  shall  be  most 
happy,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  work. 

If  only  twenty  practical  men  would  unite,  to  write  down  their  ex- 
perience, and  various  experiments,  so  as  to  form  an  annual  volume, 
the  work  would  be  sure  to  sell,  and  knowledge  would  thus  be  in- 
creased. I  should  not,  however,  recommend  tlie  owners  of  land  to 
plant  forest  trees  on  lands  fit  for  cultivation.  In  this  Island,  timber 
can  be  imported  cheaper  than  it  can  be  grown  on  such  lands,  but  on 
hills  and  glens,  the  pine  and  oak  will  pay  for  planting ;  also,  "  belts 
and  squares  of  oaks  and  firs"  planted  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  will 
answer  very  well ;  but  we  must  procure  our  best  timber  from  coun- 
tries not  subject  to  rents,  &c.  I  am  now  selling  scotch  fir,  at  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  cubic  foot,  and  importing  the  same  sjjecies 
from  Sweden,  at  three  shillings  per  foot ;  but  then  my  trees  are  little 
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more  than  thirty  years  old,  whereas  the  Swedish  are  more  than  three 
hundred,  aUhough  only  two  feet  square.  England  is  a  commercial 
country,  a  small  profit  and  quick  return  is  all  that  is  wanted.  The 
shopkeeper  huys  sugar  at  six-pence  per  pound,  and  sells  it  again  at 
six-pence  halfpenny ;  he  buys  his  butter  at  a  shilling,  and  sells  it 
again  for  thirteen-pence,  he  thereby  turns  his  money  fifty -two  times 
in  the  year :  the  farmer  turns  his  once  a  year,  whilst  the  forest- 
planter  can  scarcely  turn  his  once  in  his  life.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
nothing  can  answer  better,  if  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  wishes  to 
leave  a  fine  property  to  his  family,  than  to  plant  all  his  loaste  lands 
with  forest  trees. 

J.    HOWDEN. 


RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


ARTICLE  XV.— A  DOMESTIC  NATIVE  COLONY. 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." — Shakespeare. 

*'  Children  sweeten  labors,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter. — Bacok. 

"  Optimum  elige,  suave  et  facile  illud  faciet  consuetudo." 

It  is  not  usual  for  female  correspondents  to  appear  in  your  pages  ; 
but  this  fact  does  not  deter  me  from  projDosing  to  venture,  where  I 
feel  certain  to  meet  with  the  same  polite  attention  which  is  extended 
to  all  the  contributors  to  the  Horticultural  Register.  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  to,  and  reader  of  your  meritorious  publication  ever  since 
its  commencement,  and  am  anxious  that  it  should  continue  to  please 
its  (I  hope  nmnerous)  readers.  Whether  numerous  or  few,  however, 
they  are  not  confined  to  gardeners  : — many  families  in  different  sta- 
tions, and  in  various  occupations,  doubtless  anticipate  mth  eagerness 
the  first  of  every  month,  in  the  hope  of  perusing  much  that  is  valu- 
able and  interesting  in  your  periodical ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  the  little  sketch  I  have  drawn  of  an  industrious  family  of  my 
acquaintance,  will  be  found  to  possess  some  claims  to  the  latter  qual- 
ity ;  and  as  the  Hort.  Reg.  professes  to  treat  of  rural  affairs,  it  was 
conjectured  that  the  present  communication  would  not  be  deemed 
irrelevant. 

In  this  taxed  and  expensive  country,  now  too,  that  population 
pours  its  floods  upon  the  land,  in  such  a  mighty  stream,  as  nearly  to 
obstruct  all  roads  to  competency ;  now  that  to  live  implies  a  struggle  : 
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there  must  be  many,  veiy  many  of  the  respectable  classes  of  society, 
who,  like  my  friend  the  patriarch  of  "the  colony,"  find  a  difficulty 
in  placing  their  sons  in  situations  with  even  slender  expectations  of 
their  ultimate  benefit.  Many  too,  from  losses  in  trade,  are  rendered 
unable  to  advance  a  sum  of  money  for  an  apprenticeship  in  a  respec- 
table business.  What  then  is  to  become  of  the  children  ?  Must  a 
fine  spirited  boy,  brought  up  in  respectability,  well  educated,  good 
principled,  of  gentle  nature,  and  inclined  to  literaiy  pursuits,  must 
such  a  lad,  finding  no  scope  for  his  abilities,  no  opening,  no  refuge 
among  congenial  spirits,  must  he  become  a  mere  mechanical  drudge, 
a  ticket  porter,  perhaps  an  ostler,  a  slave  of  slaves  ?  Yet  thus  doubt- 
less have  the  fond  hopes  of  parents  been  blighted  !  reared  in  abun- 
dance themselves,  trade  flourishing,  youth  and  health,  and  joyous  life 
before  a  married  couple,  who  shall  blame  them  because  they  possess 
not  omniscience  to  foresee  that  trade  will  fail,  that  children  will  in- 
crease as  means  decay,  that  doubt  and  fear,  and  poverty,  will  one  day 
canker  the  hearts  of  such  unfortunate  parents,  and  rob  their  darling 
ofispring  of  their  hoped  for  inheritance.  But  to  my  "  colony,"  every 
circumstance  of  which  I  pledge  myself  is  founded  in  fact. 

My  friend,  we  will  name  him  Mr.  Castles,  was  the  only  child  of 
wealthy  and  over  indulgent  parents.  At  their  death  he  found  him- 
self in  a  large  and  flourishing  business.  Competitors  started,  and  its 
profits  were  diminished,  he  had  married  and  was  the  father  of  several 
children,  before  his  circumstances  appeared  to  warrant  uneasiness. 
Losses  and  crosses  of  various  descriptions,  accompanied  by  the 
strictest  integrity  of  character,  conspired  to  depress  him  ;  he  left 
London,  and  resided  for  some  years  in  a  distant  county.  His  four 
sons  were  sent  to  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  trade  still  decreas- 
ing, he  felt  it  a  duty  to  seek  for  a  small  freehold,  on  which  he  might 
reside  with  his  numerous  family,  for  whom  no  openings  offered  for 
placing  them  out  in  the  world.  With  the  last  few  hundreds  of  his 
available  property,  (assisted  by  a  generous  relative)  he  at  length  pur- 
chased a  small  homestead,  within  forty  miles  of  London,  the  little 
property  consisting  of  barely  two  acres.  This  is  all,  though  true, 
too  common  and  very  common  place,  that  which  follows  will  be 
more  interesting.  Mr.  C.  is  of  an  active  and  intelligent  mind,  and 
he  wisely  resolved,  since  funds  had  failed,  that  his  sons  should  devote 
their  time  to  improve  and  turn  their  little  spot  of  earth  to  the  best 
account.  Fortunately  the  dispositions  of  the  boys  were  docile,  af- 
fectionate, and  industrious,  perhaps  the  result  of  precept  and  exam- 
ple.    They  were  se,t  vigorously  to  work  on  the  neglected  grounds ; 
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and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  the  two  years  and  a  half,  which  they 
have  occupied  the  estate,  it  is  so  altered  and  improved  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable. 

One  of  the  lads  evinced  talent  for  sketching  and  building ;  another 
became  fond  of  a  hammer  and  nails,  a  third  has  decidedly  a  love  for 
botany,  and  the  fourth  a  painter  and  jobber  in  ordinary  to  the  colony ; 
while  all  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  trenching,  digging,  and  other 
horticultural  pursuits.  No  workman  has  been  employed  upon  the 
premises  for  two  years  past,  excepting  a  labourer  for  a  few  days  last 
spring,  to  go  through  an  unpleasant  process  which  Mr.  C.  did  not 
wish  his  sons  to  undertake.  Every  department  of  utility  is  filled  by 
these  lads,  who  are  thus  receiving  the  best  education — a  practical 
one ;  while  some  boys  of  their  age  and  station,  are  learning  to  trans- 
late greek,  black  shoes,  and  tyranise  at  our  public  schools  ;  others  are 
idleing  their  precious  time.  My  young  friends  are  employed  from 
"  morn  to  dewy  eve," — "  in  summers  heat,  and  winter's  flaw," — in 
every  possible  manner  that  is  calculated  to  benefit  themselves,  and 
their  little  home.  The  happiest  and  healthiest  lads  I  know,  are  the 
sons  of  my  friend  Mr.  Castles. 

The  hothouse  that  they  have  constructed,  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples, the  melonry,  fancy  arches,  open  rails,  gates,  &c.  are  not  only 
creditable,  but  wonderful,  and  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them, 
and  know  the  young  artificers.  So  much  are  they  respected  too, 
that  they  are  treated  as  young  gentlemen  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  by  the  more  wealthy  families  in  their  vicinity.  The  most  in- 
timate associates  of  the  family,  are  those  who  keep  their  carriages. 
This  I  mention  merely  to  prove  that  a  genteel  deportment,  is  not 
incompatible  mth  the  strictest  economy,  and  habits  of  industry :  the 
intimacy  is  honourable  to  both  parties. 

The  recreations  of  my  young  friends,  are  all  of  a  rational  kind ; 
stated  hours  are  devoted  to  them ;  so  that  a  joyous  game  of  fives  is 
successionally  played  with  spirit ;  their  gyiunasium  they  have  neg- 
lected ;  but  cross  bows,  long  bows,  fishing  tackle,  cricket  bats,  and 
boats,  are  not  wanting  among  them.  If  the  back  of  the  kitchen  grate 
require  attention,  their  mother  is  informed  that  "  fire  bricks  and 
Windsor  loam  are  the  best  and  most  durable  materials  for  the  purpose," 
and  the  young  mason  of  the  colony  soon  finishes  "the  job."  If  a 
washing  stand,  (painted)  bedroom  table,  bacon  trough,  &c.  are  wanted, 
her  amateur  carpenter  constructs  them ;  as  well  as  other  minor  mat- 
ters too  numerous  to  mention. 

A  fine  mici-oscope  enables  the  young  botanist  to  investigate  plants; 
and  a  useful  library  assists  to  enlarge  the  minds  of. the  whole  family. 
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I  should  mention  that  poultry,  pigs,  and  a  cow  form  their  live  stock, 
the  latter  animal  is  partly  stall  fed.  Indian  corn,  Syniphitum  asper- 
rimum,  the  orchard  grass,  mown,  and  carried  to  her,  with  potatoes 
and  lucern  form  her  summer  feed,  while  I  see  Swedish  turnips,  car- 
rots, &c.  are  growing  for  her  winter  provender,  with  a  little  stack  of 
hay,  which  was  cut  from  the  orchard  in  July.  The  hutter  and 
cream  are  as  fine  as  I  taste  any  where,  and  the  management  of  the 
dairy  does  credit  to  the  eldest  daughter,  on  whom  it  devolves.  The 
younger  girl,  and  pet  of  the  family,  is  not  suffered  to  he  idle,  and 
when  her  hours  of  play  arrive,  the  premises  ring  with  her  happy 
voice,  singing  "  snatches  of  old  tunes,  passages  (either  vocal  or  in- 
strumental) from  the  works  of  Mozart,  Haydyn,  Beethooven,  &c. 
The  whole  family  is  fond  of  music,  and  the  boys  frequently  sing  in 
(intuitive)  parts  while  working.  A  very  singular  custom,  I  have 
noticed,  in  the  colony,  and  that  is,  they  all  read  at  meals.  Every 
breakfast  and  tea  time  their  favourite  books  are  as  regularly  taken  as 
their  food :  they  could  not  else  have  found  opportunity  to  acquire  so 
much  useful  information,  as  that  which  they  possess.  Where  all  are 
agreed  on  a  point  of  this  description  the  plan  is  very  pleasant.  I 
have  tried  it  with  them,  and  with  them  like  it. 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  for  had  not  my  friend's  circum- 
stances deteriorated,  they  would  never  have  known  the  blessing  of  a 
united,  domesticated  family  ;  all  would  have  been  scattered  on  the 
world  to  sink  or  swim,  to  succeed  or  fail,  to  become  corrupt  or  escape 
contamination,  to  be  dutiful  or  alienated  from  these  fond  parents,  as 
it  might  happen."  With  all  the  faults  of  our  continental  neighbours 
they  possess  one  virtue,  which  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  unknown  in 
our  country,  I  mean  the  amiable  and  affectionate  custom  of  dwelling 
together  in  family  communities,  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  genera- 
tions. Our  offspring  are  turned  out  of  the  nest,  while  yet  unfledged 
to  seek  their  own  subsistence. 

I  do  not  advocate  my  friends  plan  as  a  general  thing  either,  and  as 
many  others  have  done,  seriously  ask  him  what  he  means  to  do  with 
his  boys,  since  his  little  estate  his  decidedly  too  limited  to  support 
them  by  farming  &c. ;  his  reply  is,  "  they  axe  gaining  health,  strength 
and  experience,  are  living  innocent  lives,  are  preparing  to  become 
useful,  and,  I  trust,  worthy  members  of  the  community,  should  any 
contingency,  of  which  I  see  no  chance,  arise  for  their  removal." 
This  is  unanswerable,  and  I  only  wish  that  the  wise  and  reasonable 
plan  were  widely  known,  and  as  well  practised. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  exhausted  your  patience,  or  ex- 
ceeded my  limits,  and  beg  to  subscribe  myself  Viola. 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

MODE  OF  DESTROYING  RATS  AND  MICE. 


BY    MR.    JOHN    HOWDEN. 


A  Correspondent  signed  "  G.  N."  wishes  to  know  the  best 
method  of  destroying  the  short-tailed  field  mouse,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  following  simple  trap.  Take  a  large  flower  pot  invert  it 
on  a  board  or  slate,  and  sink  it  in  the  gi-ound  nearly  level  with  the 
surface,  opposite  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  about  two 
inches  from  the  surface  or  entrance,  may  be  suspended  on  a  crooked 
piece  of  wire,  a  smooth  wooden  roller,  like  the  castor  of  a  bed-post, 
this  the  mouse  will  leap  upon,  and  from  thence  be  precipitated  to  the 
bottom,  from  whence  it  can  never  escape  ;  and  hundreds  may  be 
caught  in  the  same  trap  without  any  trouble  of  re-setting.  (Fig.  127) 
The  surface  may  be  sprinkled  with  chaff  or  short  straw,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  grass  and  clover  seeds  about  the  hole.  The  roller  may  be 
besmeared  with  lard  and  dusted  over  with  flower  or  oatmeal.  In  wet 
weather  a  sough  tile  may  be  set  over  the  hole  to  keep  it  dry.  I 
have  invented  another  very  simple  mouse  or  rat  trap,  the  diflerence 
is  only  in  the  size.  An  old  packing  box  four  inches  deep  for  mice, 
and  six  inches  deep  for  rats,  is  divided  into  lodging  rooms  four  or 
six  inches  square. 

128 


Each  lodging-room   has  two  augur   holes   into  it,    the   size  of  a 
mouse  or  rat,  whichever  the  trap  is  intended  iov,  us  the  rat  ])articularly. 
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always  requires  to  have  a  back  iloor  for  retreat.  The  boxes  may  be 
placet!  uiuler  heaps  of  straw  or  corn  in  barns,  sheds,  or  gardens. 
A  few  sheaves  of  half  thrashed  oats  may  be  laid  over  them  in  the 
latter  places  ;  the  place  will  soon  become  the  rendezvous  of  the  ver- 
min, and  on  removing  the  straw  or  corn,  they  will  be  found  in  their 
lodging- rooms  with  their  young  ones.  The  box  may  be  ly  or  24  in. 
wide,  and  of  any  length,  (fig,  12S)  1,  2,  are  the  augur  holes  for  in- 
gress and  egress ;  to  prevent  either,  a  false  frame  or  square  of  hoop 
iron  may  be  made  to  drop  down  over  all  the  holes  at  once,  and  the 
box  may  then  be  earned  off  to  a  convenient  place  for  the  dog  Billy 
to  try  his  agility.  John  Howden. 


NATURAL  HISTORY 
ARTICLE  XVII. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  RESULTING  FROM  A 
JUDICIOUS  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  SMITHL'RST. 

In  my  last  paper,  I  endeavoured,  though  inadequately,  to  point  out 
some  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  judicious  study  of  Natural 
History.  I  was  compelled  to  leave  the  subject  unfinished,  for  fear 
of  swelling  my  communication  to  an  inconvenient  length.  I  now, 
however,  hope  again  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  addi- 
tional observations,  for  the  consideration  of  such  of  your  readers,  as 
may  think  them  worth  attention.  The  study  of  Nature  abounds 
with  objects  of  the  highest  interest;  there  cannot  be  a  more  rational 
or  more  pleasing  employment,  either  for  the  scholar,  the  man  of 
business,  or  for  the  humble  cottager,  than  that  which  results  from  an 
attentive  inquiry,  into  the  infinite  wisdom  displayed  in  the  formation 
of  all  created  things.  It  is  not  in  the  animal  kingdom  alone,  we  ob- 
serve the  most  indisputable  evidences  of  the  divine  skill  and  benefi- 
cence. The  vegetable  world,  also,  affords  ample  scope  for  observa- 
tion and  improvement;  and  it  is  my  intention,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
to  notice  a  few  of  the  numberless  instances,  in  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  Deitv  is  peculiarly  conspicuous  in  the  admirable  construction  of 
vegetable  productions.  When  by  the  almighty  fiat  of  Jehovah,  the 
earth  had  been  formed,  and  after  the  waters  had  subsided,  and  the 
land  appeared  dry  and  fit  for  vegetation,  at  the  divine  command, 
herbs,  plants,  trees,  and  the  almost  endless  variety  of  the  vegetable 
world,  began  immediately  to  appear.  Thus,  before  God  formed  any 
living  creature  to  dwell  upon  the  earth,  he  provided  abundantly  for 
its  sustenance.     The  gi*eat  Author  of  all  things  intended,  that  the 
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whole  earth  should  be  covered  with  plants ;  therefore,  that  no  place 
should  he  without  some,  he  gave  to  each  of  them  such  a  nature  as 
might  be  chiefly  accommodated  to  their  own  climate.  Some  are 
formed  to  bear  the  intense  heat  cf  the  torrid  zone,  whilst  others  flou- 
rish in  the  colds  of  the  arctic  regions,  amid  almost  perpetual  frosts. 
Some  plants  delight  in  dry  ground,  some  in  moist,  some  are  aquatic, 
whilst  others  spread  their  foliage  over  rocks  and  precipices,  and  by 
their  luxuriant  verdure,  render  pleasing  the  rugged  features  of  moun- 
tain scenerj'.  Grasses,  the  most  common  of  all  plants,  can  hear  al- 
most any  temperature  of  air ;  in  this  the  good  providence  of  the 
Creator  particularly  appears ;  for  all  over  the  globe  they  are  neces- 
sary for  the  nourishment  of  cattle,  &c.  The  vegetable  creation  is 
endued  with  the  power  of  multiplying  itself  by  seeds,  slips,  &c.  :  it 
contains  in  itself  all  the  rudiments  of  the  future  plants,  through  their 
endless  generations.  The  celebrated  Linnseus,  in  an  "  oration  con- 
cerning the  augmentation  of  the  habitable  earth,"  which  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  of  a  sexual  system  in  the  vegetable  world,  shows  how 
from  one  plant  of  each  species,  the  immense  number  of  individuals 
now  existing  might  arise.  He  gives  some  instances  of  the  sui-prising 
fertility  of  certain  plants,  as  of  the  elecampane  (Corvisartia  Heleni- 
um,)  one  plant  of  which  produces  three  thousand  seeds;  of  the  pop- 
py (Papaver)  three  thousand  two  hundred;  of  the  sun-flower,  (He- 
lianthus)  four  thousand  ;  of  tobacco,  (Nicotiana)  forty  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty  :  and  one  grain  of  turkey  corn  produces 
two  thousand  others !  But  supposing  an  annual  plant  producing 
yearly  only  two  seeds,  even  of  these  after  twenty  years,  there  would 
be  1,048,576  individuals.  For  it  is  evident,  the  increase  would  be 
according  to  the  geometrical  series,  2  ,  4  ,  8  ,  16  ,  .32  ,  &c.  the 
twentieth  term  of  which  is  1,048,576.  If  we  connect  the  vast  fecun- 
dity of  vegetables  with  their  number,  how  bountiful  will  the  great 
Author  of  Nature  appear.  In  the  present  advanced  state  of  Botani- 
cal Science,  we  are  presented  with  a  catalogue  of  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand species  of  plants.  Messrs.  Hmnbolt  and  Borpland,  the  cele- 
brated travellers,  collected  in  their  five  years'  travels  through  South 
America,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  species  of  plants  ;  of  which 
upwards  of  three  thousand  were  new,  and  altogether  unknown  before 
to  the  botanists  of  Europe.  We  are  indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
such  enteiprising  and  indefatigable  naturalists,  as  graced  the  last 
and  present  centuries,  for  the  many  valuable  acquisitions,  which  the 
science  of  botany  has  obtained.  The  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
possessed  on  this  subject  was  very  limited,  for  the  whole  number  of 
plants  mentioned  bv  the   Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians  does  not 
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exceed  one  thousand  four  Imndred.  Theophrastus,  a  Greek  Philoso- 
pher, who  succeeded  Aristotle  in  his  school  at  Athens,  wrote  a  work, 
entitled  "The  History  of  Plants/'  in  which  about  five  hundred  dif- 
ferent plants  are  mentioned.  Dioscorides,  a  physician  and  botanist 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  being  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  Theo- 
phrastus, describes  about  six  hundred  different  plants ;  Pliny  the 
elder,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  in  his  voluminous  woi"k,  enti- 
tled "  The  History  of  the  World,"  gives  descriptions  of  one  thousand 
different  species  of  plants.  The  interesting  study  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  cultivated  for  many  centuries,  posterior  to  the  time  of  Pli- 
ny ;  for  Bock  or  Bone,  a  german,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Trague,  in  1532,  published  a  History  of  Plants,  in  which  he  des- 
cribes only  about  eight  hundred  species.  It  is  from  the  Western 
hemisphere,  we  have  obtained  so  many  choice  and  elegant  speci- 
mens of  exotic  plants  ;  the  vegetable  productions  of  America,  exceed 
in  point  of  number  and  luxuriance,  those  of  Europe.  In  North 
America,  for  instance,  the  number  of  lofty  trees  is  far  greater  than 
in  Europe.  In  the  former  country,  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  species  of  trees,  whose  trunks  exceed  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
while  in  Europe  there  are  but  about  forty-five  species. 

There  is  no  subject  in  Botany  more  admirable,  than  a  contrivance 
visible  in  many  plants,  to  take  advantage  of  good  weather,  and  to 
protect  themselves  from  bad.  They  open  and  close  their  flowers, 
and  leaves,  under  differ^ent  circumstances.  Some  open  to  receive  the 
I'ain,  others  close  to  avoid  it ;  some  close  before  sun-set,  others  after. 
The  petals  of  many  flowers  expand  in  the  sun,  but  contract  at  night, 
or  on  the  approach  of  rain. 

Plants,  when  forced  from  their  natural  position,  are  endowed  with 
the  power  to  restore  themselves.  A  hop  plant  twisting  round  a  stick, 
directs  its  course  from  south  to  west  as  the  sun  does.  Untwist  it, 
and  tie  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  dies.  Leave  it  loose  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  it  will  recover  itself  in  a  single  night.  Twist 
the  branch  of  a  tree  so  as  to  invert  its  leaves,  fix  it  in  that  position ; 
if  left  in  any  degree  loose,  it  untwists  itself  gradually,  till  the  leaves 
are  restored  to  their  natural  position.  What  better  can  an  animal 
do  for  its  welfare  ?  The  root  of  a  tree  meeting  with  a  ditch  in  its 
progress,  is  laid  open  to  the  air.  What  follows  ?  It  alters  its  course 
like  a  rational  being,  dips  into  the  ground,  sun-ounds  the  ditch,  rises 
on  the  opposite  side  to  its  wonted  distance  from  the  surface,  and 
thence  proceeds  in  its  original  direction.  Lay  a  wet  sponge  near  a 
root  laid  open  to  the  air,  the  root  will  direct  its  course  to  the  sponge. 
Change  the  place  of  the  sponge,  the  root  varies  its  dii'ection.    Thrust 
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a  pole  into  the  ground,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  a  climbing 
plant,  the  plant  directs  its  course  to  the  pole,  lays  hold  of  it,  and  vi- 
ses on  it  to  its  natural  height.  A  honey -suckle  proceeds  in  its 
course,  till  it  is  too  long  for  supporting  its  weight,  and  then  strengthen 
itself  by  shooting  into  a  spiral  direction.  Comparing  these  and  other 
instances,  of  seeming  voluntary  motion  in  plants,  with  that  share  of 
life  wherewith  some  of  the  inferior  kind  of  animals  are  endowed,  we 
can  scarcely  hesitate,  at  ascribing  the  superiority  to  the  former. 

The  fertility  of  the  earth,  has  continued  from  the  creation  to  the 
present  time.  Plants  spring  up,  grow,  flourish,  ripen  their  fruit, 
wither,  and  at  last,  having  finished  their  course  die,  and  return  to 
the  dust  again,  ftom  whence  they  first  took  their  rise.  But  the  earth 
ofTers  again  to  plants  what  it  has  thus  received ;  for  when  seeds  are 
committed  to  the  earth,  they  draw  to  themselves,  accommodate  to 
their  nature,  and  turn  into  plants,  the  more  subtile  parts  of  the  soil ; 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  sun,  air,  and  rain  :  so  that  the  tallest  tree 
is,  properly  speaking,  nothing  but  mould,  wonderfully  compounded 
with  air  and  water,  and  modified  by  a  virtue  communicated  to  a  small 
seed  by  the  creator.  From  these  plants  when  they  die,  just  the 
same  kind  of  mould  is  formed  as  gave  birth  to  them  originally  whence 
fertility  remains  continually  uninterrupted. 

That  the  author  of  nature  had  so  constituted  the  world,  that  none 
of  the  elements  should  be  subject  to  destruction,  might  have  been 
supposed  by  the  ancients;  btit  till  the  present  advanced  state  of  the 
science  of  chemistry,  no  proof  of  this  interesting  fact,  could  have 
been  adduced.  Of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  provision  has  been  made  even  for  the  restoration  of  the  fallen 
leaves  of  vegetables,  which  rot  on  the  ground,  and  to  a  careless  ob- 
server would  appear  lost  for  ever.  Berthollet  has  shown  by  experi- 
ment, that  whenever  the  soil  becomes  charged  with  such  matter,  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combines  with  it,  and  converts  it  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  this  same  carbon 
in  process  of  time,  is  absorbed  by  a  new  race  of  vegetables,  M'hich  it 
clothes  with  a  new  foliage,  and  which  is  itself  destined  to  undergo 
similar  putrefaction,  and  renovation  to  the  end  of  time.  T  might  ad- 
duce many  other  facts,  but  not  to  trespass  longer  upon  your  time 
I  hope  the  few  remarks  I  have  made,  though  rather  miscellaneous, 
may  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  of  your  A^oung  readers,  to  study 
Natural  History,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  just  conception  of  the 
infinite    wisdom    and   goodness  of  the  creatol". 

"  Nature  is  but  a  iiame-for  an  ettect, 
Whose  cause  is  God." 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  SMALLER  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

BY    R.    A.    SLANEY,    KSQK.    M.   P.  — 8/0.    FOOLSCAP,    4.'..  Gd.    CT.OTH. 

This  we  have  found  a  very  entertaining  little  book  on  our  Smaller  British  Birds, 
evidently  well  suited  to  interest  the  minds  of  youug  persons,  for  whom  it  is 
chiefly  intended.  Its  subtsance  is  gathered  from  some  of  the  best  books  on  those 
subjects,  and  is  pleasingly  blended  with  many  original  remarks,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  several  very  interesting  incidents,  which  led  the  Author  to  make  some  of 
his  observations.  Our  feathered  gentry  are  divided  into  three  sets  : — winter  visi- 
tors, summer  visitors,  and  sojourners  or  resident  birds.  The  winter  visitors  in- 
clude field-fares,  redwings,  starlings,  cross-bills,  winter  yellow  wagtails,  snow-bun- 
tings, and  mountain  finches.  It  has,  we  believe,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
that  the  snow-bunting  and  the  lesser  mountain  finch,  are  one  and  the  same  bird, 
varying  only  in  colour  and  markings,  from  a  difference  in  age  or  sex,  or  from 
the  effects  of  the  seasons.  The  old  males  in  summer  plumage  are  the  snow-bun- 
tings; the  yoi/H<7  males  and  oW  females,  are  the  tawny-buntings;  and  the  great 
pied  mountain  finches,  and  the  young  birds  of  the  same  year,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, are  the  lesser  mountain  finches,  and  bramblins.  These  differ  materially, 
however,  from  the  common  brambling,  (Fringilla  montifriugilla,  Lin.)  which 
may  every  winter  be  met  with  in  company  vvith  the  chaffinches. 

The  summer  visitors,  include  about  twenty  seven  species.  The  sojourners, 
include  nearly  forty  of  our  smaller  birds,  the  families  of  owls  and  hawks;  also 
the  different  tribes  of  water  birds,  as  the  families  of  ducks,  divers,  gulls,  and  wa- 
ders. It  is  illustrated  with  a  dozen  engravings,  and  is  upon  the  whole  very  neatly 
gut  up.  There  is,  however,  one  very  important  deficiency,  the  want  of  an  index ; 
had  the  birds  mentioned  in  the  work  been  arranged  together  at  the  end,  in  a 
sort  of  systematic  catalogue,  with  the  scientific  names,  and  reference  to  page, 
&c.  which  might  have  been  done  in  a  very  small  compass,  it  would  have  been 
of  much  advantage.  We  think  this  has  been  omitted  rather  inadvertently,  as 
on  looking  the  pages  over  again,  we  find  page  4  in  a  note  these  words,  "  At  the 
end  we  insert  a  systematic  catalogue  of  all  those  birds  within  our  limits,"  which 
seems  to  prove,  that  something  of  the  sort  was  in  contemplation.  We  have  not 
advanced  this  merely  to  find  fault ;  for  we  much  approve  of  the  work,  and  would 
most  certainly  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  our  young  friends,  as  an  inter- 
esting companion  in  their  daily  walks. 
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Varieties  of  the  Pine  Apple. — (Continued  from  page  754.)  31.  Black 
Sugar-loaf.  The  copper-coloured  Barbadoes  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  25. 
Fruit,  same  form  as  other  varieties  of  the  sugar-loaf;  colour,  darki.sh  purple, 
slightly  mealy  before  i-ipening;  when  ripe  light  orange.  Pips  rather  above  mid- 
dle size  and  flat,  sometimes  a  little  depressed  in  the  centre,  covered  one-third  by 
the  scales,  which  end  in  a  very  short  blunt  point  Flesh  very  pale  lemon-colour, 
rather  stringj',  very  juicy  and  sweet,  with  an  agreeable  pleasant  acid.  Crown 
rather  large,  leaves  few,  of  a  purple  colour,  long  and  erect.  Fruit  good  in  sum- 
mer, but  does  not  swell  freely  in  winter. 

32.  Striped-leaved  Sugar-loaf.  The  prickly-leaved  Sugar-loaf,  of  Nicol, 
striped  Sugar-loaf  of  Brookshaw;  Green-leaved  with  purple  stripes  and  spines 
on  the  edges  of  Speechley ;  Purple  striped  Queen,  Green  Sugar-loaf,  and  Green 
striped  Sugar-loaf  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  White  Sugar-loaf,  striped  leaved  from 
Jamaica,  Bird's  bye  Bahama,  and  Brown  striped  Sugar-loaf  of  some  gardens. 
Flowers  very  pale  lilac.  Fruit  same  form  as  other  varieties  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  of 
a  clear  palish  green  colour,  and  rather  mealy  ;  when  ripe  of  a  bright  yellow ; 
weighs  from  three  to  four  pounds,  of  considerable  excellence.  Flesh  deep  yellow, 
semi-transparent,  slightly  stringj',  very  juicy  and  sweet  with  a  slight  aroma,  but 
without  much  acidity.  Crown  middle-sized,  leaves  rather  numerous,  broad,  pale 
green,  with  dark  purple  stripes. 

33.  Trinidad.  Pitch  lake  of  some.  Leaves  keel  shaped,  very  long  and 
straggling,  broad  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  the  top,  dull  green  tinged  with 
brownish  purple,  particularly  on  the  spines  and  inner  leaves,  under  surface  very 
mealy.  Spines  remarkably  irregular  and  growing  in  clusters,  they  are  in  the 
middle  degree  of  strength  and  thickly  set.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  elongated  co- 
nical form,  the  greatest  diameters  are  twelve  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  by  five 
and  a  half  inches  in  breadth ;  before  ripening,  dark  olive  and  lightly  covered 
with  meal,  when  ripe  dark  orange,  and  slightly  tinged  with  red  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  pips,  which  are  large,  of  a  roundish  foiTn,  and  only  very  slightly  angular; 
the  margins  are  rather  elevated  with  their  centres  depressed,  excepting  the  lower 
part  of  the  fruit  where  they  are  a  little  prominent.  Scales  cover  about  half  the 
pips,  and  end  in  lengthened  acute  points  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fruit,  but  near 
the  summit  they  are  much  shorter.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  soft,  with  little  fibre,  very 
fragrant,  and  sweet  without  acidity,  very  delicate  and  highly  flavoured.  Crown 
very  small,  contributing,  in  continuation  from  the  fruit,  to  give  the  whole  the 
sharp  termination  of  a  regular  cone.  Leaves  reflexed  and  considerably  tinged 
with  reddish  brown.     An  excellent,  and  very  large  growing  pine. 

34.  Bucks  Seedling.  This  resembles  the  Trinidad,  except  that  the  leaves 
are  not  so  robust,  considerably  paler,  more  mealy,  and  entirely  free  from  any 
tinge  of  brown  or  red.  nor  the  spines  so  strong  and  irregular.  The  fruit  before 
ripe  paler  and  more  mealy,  scales  much  longer,  and  of  a  dull  whiti.sh  grey  co- 
lour.     Flesh  somewhat  paler,  richer  and  more  highly  flavoured  juice. 
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•35.  Enville.  Old  Enville,  Cockscomb,  and  Eiiville  Sugar-loaf  of  the  Hoit. 
Soc.  Cat.  Leaves  not  very  long,  rather  broad  and  strong,  slightly  keel-shaped, 
somewhat  recurved,  bluish  green,  remarkably  mealy,  spines  middle  sized,  thickly 
set  and  very  irregular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  pyramidal,  dark  purple  tinged  with 
brownish  red  before  ripening,  and  very  mealy,  cover  about  one-third  of  the  pips 
and  terminate  in  lengthened  acute  points.  Pips  generally  about  the  middle-size 
and  slightly  prominent.  Flesh  almost  white,  opaque,  soft  and  melting,  without 
much  fibre,  juicy,  rather  rich  and  sweet  with  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  perfume. 
Crown  small,  often  Cockscomb  shaped.  A  good  pine,  from  four  to  seven 
pounds,  and  swells  well  in  the  winter. 

36.  New  Enville.  Leaves  differ  from  the  last  in  being  less  mealy,  spines 
stronger  and  more  regular.  Fruit  similar  in  both  appearance  and  quality,  to  the 
Enville. 

37.  Spring  Grove  Enville.  Leaves  short,  broad  and  flat,  with  revolute 
edges  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  much  tinged  with  brownish  purple,  and  rather 
thickly  covered  with  meal.  Spines  middle-sized,  rather  thickly  set  and  regular. 
Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  pyramidal,  very  broad  at  its  base ;  before  ripening  dark 
green  and  rather  mealy,  when  ripe  dark  yellow.  Pips  middle-sized,  rather  flat 
and  somewhat  depressed  in  the  centres.  Scales  covering  rather  more  than  half 
the  pips,  and  terminating  in  very  short  points.  Flesh  very  pale  yellow,  slightly 
fibrous,  very  juicy  and  rather  sweet,  but  not  highly  flavoured.  Crown  very 
small,  leaves  not  numerous,  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds,  but  not  of 
much  worth. 

38.  Lord  Bagot's  Seedling.  Leaves  short,  broad  and  flat,  bluish  green 
and  thickly  covered  with  meal;  spines  middle-sized  and  rather  irregular. 
Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  bluntly  pyramidal,  before  ripening,  dark  greenish  purple 
and  thickly  covered  with  meal ;  when  ripe  pale  yellow.  Flesh  white,  opaque 
and  firm,  with  scarcely  any  fibre,  very  juicy  and  highly  flavoured.  Crown  small, 
leaves  not  numerous. 

39.  Blithfield  Orange.  Leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Enville,  but  are 
much  weaker  and  less  mealy.  Fruit  rather  broader  at  the  top  than  that  variety ; 
pips  somewhat  larger  and  less  mealy,  colour  when  ripe  bright  ochre.  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  rather  soft  and  melting  with  a  pleasant  highly  flavoured  juice.  Crown 
small,  leaves  not  numerous. 

40.  Black  Antigua.  Brown  Antigua  of  Speeehly  and  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  Jag- 
ged-leaf Black  Antigua,  of  Brookshaw,  and  Wortley's  West  Indian,  of  some 
gardens.  Leaves  very  long,  narrow  and  acute,  rather  spreading,  of  a  clear  bluish 
green,  the  inner  leaves  much  tinged  with  a  pale  brown,  upper  surface  slightly 
mealy,  lower  surface  very  mealy.  Spines  large,  far  apart  and  regular.  Flowers 
purple.  Fruit  cylindrical,  inclining  to  oval ;  before  ripening  of  a  dull  purple 
green  and  thickly  covered  with  meal,  when  ripe  dark  ochre;  a  most  delicious  and 
highly  flavoured  fruit,  it  should  be  cut  on  its  first  appearance  of  changing  from 
green  to  yellow,  an  observation  which  is  applicable  to  all  those  sorts  abounding 
with  juice.  Pips  very  large  and  prominent.  Scales  covering  rather  more  than 
one-third  of  the  pips,  and  terminating  in  short  blunt  points.  Flesh  pale  yellow, 
slightly  fibrous,  rather  soft  and  melting,  with  a  pleasant  acid,  remarkably  juicy^ 
sweet  and  highly  flavoured.     Crown  small,  leaves  few  and  erect. 

4L  Welbeck  Seedling.  Crown,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  and  Prickly  Providence, 
of  some  gardens.     Leaves  long,  slender  and  spreading;  broad  at  the  base  and 
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tapering  to  a  very  acute  point  of  a  dull  green  and  only  slightly  mealy.  Spines 
large,  far  asunder  and  regular.  Flowers  small,  dark  purple.  Fruit  somewhat 
cylindrical,  geuerally  broader  at  the  top  than  at  the  base,  before  ripening  dark 
olive  ;  when  ripe  pale  lemon-colour ;  very  mealy  on  the  centre  of  the  pips,  which 
are  large,  flat,  rather  wrinkled  and  depressed  in  the  centre.  Scales  covering 
nearly  half  the  pips,  ending  in  short  blunt  points.  Flesh  very  pale  yellow,  al- 
most white,  semi-transparent,  melting,  and  juicy,  slightly  acid,  with  a  rich 
agreeable  flavour.  Crown  rather  large,  sometimes  cockscomb  shaped,  leaves  not 
very  numerous.     A  very  good  Pine. 

42.  Ripley.  Old  Ripley  and  Heaton  House  Montserrat  of  Hort  Soc.  Cat. 
Montserrat  of  Nicol ;  Indian  Black  of  St.  Vincents,  and  Brown  Sugar-loaf  of 
some  gardens.  Leaves  broad,  rather  long,  and  slightly  recurved,  dark  green, 
much  tinged,  with  reddish  brown,  and  mealy  on  both  surfaces.  Spines  middling 
strong  and  irregular;  margins  reflexed  and  sometimes  a  little  waved.  Flowers 
purple.  Fruit  roundish  ovate,  sometimes  rather  cylindrical,  slightly  compressed 
at  either  end  ;  before  ripening  very  deep  green,  and  thickly  covered  with  meal 
on  the  middle  of  the  pips,  when  ripe  of  a  pale  copper  colour.  Pips  rather  above 
the  middle  size  and  rather  prominent ;  scales  covering  about  one  half  the  pips 
and  terminating  iu  lengthened  acute  points.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  opaque,  very 
sweet  and  rich,  firm  and  crisp,  not  stringy,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour. 
Crown  about  the  middle  size,  leaves  rather  numerous  and  spreading.  Grows 
from  three  to  five  pounds,  and  is  excellent  for  winter  forcing. 

43.  Russian  Globe.  Leaves  rather  short  and  broad,  somewhat  keel-shaped, 
spreading  and  a  little  furrowed;  of  a  dull  green,  much  tinged  with  a  dark  brown, 
slightly  mealy.  Spines  long,  thinly  set  and  regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  glo- 
bular, sometimes  tapering  to  the  summit,  before  ripening  dark  purplish  green 
and  thickly  covered  with  meal,  when  ripe  darkish  orange,  inclining  to  a  copper 
colour.  Pips  large,  flat,  and  a  little  depressed  in  the  centre.  Scales  covering 
about  one-third  of  the  pips,  which  end  in  long  acute  points,  closely  adhering  to 
the  fruit.  Flesh  of  a  clear  yellow,  slightly  fibrous,  very  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a 
rich  highly  perfumed  flavour.  Crown  rather  large,  leaves  broad  aad  spread- 
ing.    An  excellent  pine,  weighing  from  three  to  five  pouuds. 

44.  Russian  Cockscomb.  Leaves  strong,  broad,  short  and  somewhat  fur- 
rowed, slightly  spreading  and  rather  flat,  with  revoluted  margins  of  a  bluish 
green  And  very  lightly  tinged  with  brown,  very  mealy.  Spines  rather  strong  far 
asunder  and  regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  globular,  rather  tapering  to  the  sum- 
mit ;  before  ripening  of  a  dark  green  and  rather  mealy,  when  ripe  pale  orange. 
Pips  rather  above  the  middle  size  and  flat;  sometimes  having  small  tubercles  at 
some  of  the  angles.  Scales  covering  nearly  one  half  the  pips,  ending  in  long 
blunt  points  which  adhere  closely  to  the  fruit.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  rather  trans- 
parent, very  juicy  and  sweet  with  a  rich  pleasant  acid.  Crown  rather  small, 
leaves  broad  and  spreading.  An  excellent  summer  fruit  weighing  from  four  to 
six  pounds. 

45.  Queen.  Old  Queen,  common  Queen,  narrow-leaved  Queen,  and  broad- 
leaved  Queen  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  And  Ananas  Ordinaire  of  the  French. 
Leaves  very  short,  broad  and  stitt',  somewhat  spreading  and  keel-shaped  of  a 
bluish  green  and  thickly  covered  with  meal.  Spines  strong,  rather  far  apart  and 
regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  cylindrical,  before  ripening  a  lightish  green  and 
mealy;  when  ripe  a  rich  deep  yellow.     Pips  rather  below  the  middle  size  and  a 
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little  prominent.  Scales  covering  rather  more  than  one-third  the  pips,  ending 
in  lengthened  points.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  very  slightly  fibrous  and  melting,  re- 
markably juicy  and  sweet,  with  a  rich,  pleasant  acid,;  Crown  middle-sized,  leaves 
numerous  andaUttle  spreading, i.^Y^abl^p^e^nVi^  tliree  to  five 

pounds. \^,  ;^^  ■    ^.,^^.^,^  ,^,,_,   ^^j  'j,9.;,,,iq9b  bne  baWniw  T^d.»-o-i  ^1b«   <• 

A  Detached  Fumigatoe,  (Fi^.  (,„{j  j,,-,,!?.  ni  ^'iibn9l29;         >  '- 
129)  which  will  fit  any  pair  of  comrr,,,    ^f^j-j^fn   .tnsT  :qaa 
mon   bellows,    is    manufactured    by 
Messrs.  Warner,  and  sold  to  the  trade 
at  a  very  moderate  price.   ..^^/.    ^,^,,q,,   „,,jj;_,i:  ,,,,,.  /;„,,„;i  \kk. 

Rapid  Mode  of  Raising  exoeli^nh;  yi>(E;)Pj,4»T^  -  'At'the  pruning  sea- 
son, leave  a  shoot  of  strong  young  wood,  over  and  above  what  may  be  wanted 
for  training,  of  a  sufficient  length  to  bend  down  as  a  layer  into  a  pot;  and  also 
lor  training  it  during  its  growth.  When  the  vine  begins  to  push,  displace  all 
the  buds  from  the  shoot  intended  for  laying,  except  the  leading  one.  When 
this  is  grown  to  about  eight  inches  or  one  foot  long,  bend  it  down  to  the  pot,  and 
lay  it  so  that  the  top  joint,  whence  the  young  shoot  has  sprung,  may  be  fixed 
with  a  strong  crook  at  about  one  inch  under  the  surface  of  the  mould.  As  soon 
as  it  begins  to  take  root,  weaken  its  resources  from  the  mother  plant,  by  making 
an  incision  in  the  wood  behind  the  pot,  which  enlarge  by  degrees,  as  fast  as  the 
young  plant  will  bear  it,  until  it  be  quite  separated  from  the  old  one. — T.  Rut- 
GER. — Gard.  Mag. 
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Culture  of  the  Oxalis  floribunda. — These  plants  have  singular  fleshy 
roots,  quite  difterent  from  the  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  posses  ex- 
traordinary beauty  when  in  flower.  On  examining  the  root  of  a  good  plant 
many  growing  buds  will  be  perceived;  take  off  two  or  three  of  these  buds,  with 
part  of  the  fleshy  root,  and  insert  them  in  sand  under  a  bell  glass.  Give  them  a 
little  water  and  place  them  in  front  of  the  stove,  where  they  will  have  as  much 
light  as  possible  ;  in  10  days  they  are  ready  to  pot.  Water  the  cutting  pot,  and 
then  turn  them  out,  and  plant  one  in  each  pot,  in  a  mixture  of  vegetable  mould 
and  peat.  After  potting  give  them  a  little  water,  and  place  them  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  house,  till  the  heart  leaves  begin  to  grow,  then  expose  them  to  .the 
light ;  in  March  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  where  they  can  have  plenty  of 
air,  and  in  May  turn  them  out  into  the  border,  where  they  will  flower  till  Octo- 
ber, when  they  should  be  again  potted  and  jjlaced  in  ,the  ffF&e^hglij^^,ti]|^cjipxt 
yc9.r.— Gard.  Mag.  '^ '\^^^.;'';'\,^|'^   "-;;  w' t  ^■^■j^  br,n  y-i.r  y'»^v   ,U.^m-\ 

New  and  very  Rare  Plants,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodical^^fty October 
CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  C)^^^^0(|^^.    - 

BERBERIDEiE.,  >         ,*       ,,        ,   i  >)    1    - 

Epim^edium  dihy'llum. — Two-leaved  Epimedium.  A  curious  plant  with 
bluish  white  flowers.  Native  of  Japan.  Received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  the 
Leyden  Garden.  Culture — It  appears  to  .be  quite  hardy,  and  should  be  potted 
in  light  loam,  and  increased  by  dividing  the  roots. — Lodd.  Bol.  Cab. 
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PITTOSPORE.'E. 

PiTTOSP^ORUM  angustif'olium. — A  plant  of  delicate  habit,  with  a  few  strag- 
gling slender  branches.  Native  of  New  South  Wales,  whence  it  has  lately  been 
introduced.  Flowers  bright  yellow.  Culture — It  must  be  kept  in  the  green- 
house, and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings.  The  soil  should  be  loam  and  peat. — 
Lodd.  Bot.  Cab. 

EROMELIACE^. 

yEcHM^EA  Merte'nsii. — Mertens'  jEchmea.  Native  of  Demerara,  where  it 
grows  parasitical  on  trees.  Introduced  by  C.  S.  Parker,  Esq.  whilst  on  a  visit  to 
that  country.  Flowers  growing  in  yellow  green  spikes,  the  petals  are, of  a  bright 
and  deep  rose  colour,  the  tips  of  which  are  seen  above  the  yellow  green  sepals  of 
the  Calyx,  which  gives  it  a  prettj-  effect. — Bot.  Mag.  Culture— It  must  be  kept 
iu  the  stove,  and  will  probably  thrive  in  rich  mould  and  peat  mixed  together. 

SCROPHULARINjE. 

Calceol\\ria  Martinea\".e. — Miss  Martineau's,  Slipperwort.  An  hybrid 
raised  from  C.  Fothergilla,  fertilized  by  C.  corymbosa,  by  Mr.  Blair,  Gardener  to 
John  Martineau,  Esq.  at  Stamford  Hill,  and  was  named  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Martineau,  a  young  lady  of  great  botanical  taste.  Flowers  brightyellow,  blotched 
with  dark  velvet  spots;  very  showy.  Culture — It  flowers  freely  in  the  open  bor- 
der from  April  to  August,  requires  a  light  rich  earth,  and  is  increased  by  parting 
the  roots. — Sweets  Brit.  Fl.  Gard. 
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ORCHIDEvE. 

Stanhope  A  ebi'rnea. — Ivory-lipped  Stanhopea.  An  Epiphyte  of  considera- 
ble beauty.  Flowers  slightly  fragrant,  and  of  short  duration ;  the  lip  when 
fresh  like  highly  polished  ivory.  Native  of  Rio  Janeiro,  whence  it  was  received 
by  Messrs.  Lotldiges. — Bot,  Reg.  Culture — It  may  be  potted  in  peat  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  rotten  wood,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  stove. 

Cymbi'dium  margin^atum. — An  air  plant  with  bright  yeUow  flowers,  mar- 
gined with  red.  Native  of  Rio  Janeiro,  whence  it  has  been  received  by  the 
Horticultural  Society.  Culture — See  treatment  of  Maxillaria  gracilis,  p.  714. 
which  is  either  the  same  plant  in  a  sickly  state,  or  a  very  nearly  allied  species. 
Young  plants  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  creeping  stem,  when  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  will  establish  for  themselves  an  independent  life,  by  means  of  the  little 
white  and  green  roots. — Bot.  Reg. 

Cypripe'dicm  macr\anthos. — Large  flowered  Lady's  Slipper.  A  beautiful 
species  with  a  fine  purple  flower.  Native  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Asia,  as  far 
as  58  deg  north  latitude.  Gmelin  found  it  in  all  Siberia.  Amman  met  with  it 
blossoming  beautifully  in  June  in  a  birch  wood,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Irtisch,  above  the  Tartar  village  of  Tebendrinsk.  It  has  been  frequently  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Fischer  and  other  Russian  botanists,  but  hitherto  has  been  but  par- 
tially preserved.  Culture — At  the  Horticultural  Societies  Gardens,  Mr.  Lindley 
tells  us,  the  one  figured  grew  in  a  peat  border,  under  a  north  wall,  but  appears 
to  have  perished. — Bot.  Reg. 
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Onci'dium  CRi'sPi'.M. — Curled  flowered  Oncidiuui.  Flowers  yellow  and  vel- 
vetty  bi-Qwn-reil,  elegaut  in  form.  Native  of  Brazil,  from  wheuce  it  has  lately 
been  introduced.  Culture — It  must  be  preserved  constantly  in  the  stove,  and 
potted  in  vegetable  earth  and  moss,  with  bits  of  broken  pots  intermixed.  Like 
the  other  kinds  it  wll  admit  of  occasional  increase  by  separating  its  roots. — 
Bot.  Cab. 

IRIDE^. 

Anoma'theca  crue'nta. — Bloody-flowered  Anomatheca.  Flowers  of  a  bright 
red.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  it  was  lately  introduced. 
Culture — It  may  be  kept  in  a  pot  in  the  greenhouse,  or  will  thrive  if  planted  in 
a  border,  close  to  the  front  wall  of  a  stove.  The  soil  should  be  sandy  peat. 
Like  most  of  this  family  it  increases  by  offsets  of  the  bulbs,  or  by  seeds  which 
ripen  freely. — Bot.  Cab. 

amaryllide^. 

Alstrom^eria  ocul^ata. — Purpled-eyed  Alstrcemeria.  A  climbing  plant 
with  rich  rose-coloured  flowers;  handsome;  received  hy  Messrs.  Loddiges,  from 
Mr.  George  Eglington,  of  Valparaiso.  Culture — It  should  be  kept  in  the  green- 
house, and  potted  in  peat  and  loam,  with  one-third  of  rotten-dung,  and  may  l^e 
increased  by  separating  the  roots  or  by  seed.  li  is  thought  that  it  may  endure 
the  climate  of  this  country,  as  many  of  the  other  kinds  do,  planted  in  a  border, 
close  to  the  front  wall  of  a  stove. — Lod.  Bot.  Cab. 

ASPHODELE^. 

Trichope'talum  gra'cile. — Slender  Trichopetalum.  Flowers  green  and 
white,  and  very  feathery.  Found  by  Mr.  M'Reae  near  the  baths  of  Colina,  in 
Chile,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  Culture — Planted  in  rich 
soil,  and  under  good  cultivation  it  rises  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  flowering  and 
seeding  abundantly  from  June  to  August.  It  succeeds  better  if  committed  to 
the  open  ground  in  a  frame  or  pit,  well  drained,  has  a  southern  aspect,  and  from 
■flHiich  the  frost  is  entirely  excluded.  In  such  a  situation  exposed  to  the  open 
air  all  summer  long,  it  will  form  its  leaves  in  perfection,  and  will  not  lose  them 
until  they  have  completely  fulfilled  the  pui-pose  for  which  thej^  are  created.  This 
is  the  only  way  in  which  Cape  roots  can  generally  be  cultivated  successfully;  for 
few  of  them  are  capable  of  living,  or  at  least  of  flourishing  so  far  north  of 
London,  if  treated  as  hardy  plants- — Bot.  Ret). 

Culture  of  Gladi^olus  Natale'nsis. — (Fig  130)  Bulbs  of  this  splendid 
plant  was  received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  the  Leyden  Botanic  Garden.  Flow- 
ers bright  yellow,  richly  striped  and  spotted  with  vermillion  and  light  red.  See 
our  notice  of  it  p  3L5.  It  bore  the  winter  of  1830-31  perfectly  well  outof  doors, 
in  front  of  a  stove,  in  sandy  peat  and  soil,  and  appears  to  increase  itself  by  off"- 
sets  freely. — Lod.  Bot.  Cab. 
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ARBORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Horse  Chesnut. — The  wood  of  the  horse  chesnut  (jfl'sculus  Hippo-casta- 
num)  makes  very  durable  stakes  for  vines.  A'lmis  (jltilinosa  appears  to  grow- 
more  rapidly  in  light  sandy  soil,  than  the  birch  (Betula  alba)  when  placed  in  si- 
milar situations. 

QuE'Rcus  cocciNEA  AND  Q.  r\ibra — The  first  of  these  trees  has  been  known 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years  in  the  park  at  Worlitz ;  and  specimens  are  there  to 
be  found  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  There  are  four  distinct  varieties  of  the 
species  coccinea,  differing  in  the  colour  of  their  leaves,  and  in  their  greater  or 
less  productiveness  of  acorns.  All  of  them  are  remarkably  ornamental,  from 
the  deep  red  of  their  very  late  falling  leaves,  especially  in  autumn,  and  when 
the  trees  appear  among  the  dark  foliage  of  the  pines.  The  timber  is  extremely 
firm  and  tough ;  and  so  suitable  for  furniture,  that,  when  varnished,  it  becomes 
as  dark  as  mahogany.  Q.  i-ubra  does  not  form  so  large  or  so  handsome  a  tree 
as  the  scarlet  Oak;  but  it  is  still  very  beautiful,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every 
plantation.  It  requires  rather  a  moist  soil. — M.  Schoch,  Worlitz  Gardens. 
— Pritss.  Gard.  Soc. 

Tamarisk  planted  by  cuttings  in  the  spring,  in  driving  sands  on  the  sea  shore, 
will  immediately  take  root;  and  the  falling  leaves  in  a  few  years  will  fix  the 
sands.  Sea  weed  may  also  be  collected  and  spread  over  the  sand,  which  the 
stems  of  the  tamarisk  would  hold  in  their  place.  Tamarisk  may  be  cut  every 
spring,  and  thus  yield  an  annual  profit.  The  wood  is  heavy  and  good  to  burn. 
—  Gard.  Mag. 
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Food  of  Bees  in  North  America. — The  American  black  willow  and  the 
red  maple  are  the  first  trees  that  are  visited  by  bees.  They  are  fond  of  the  cro- 
cus, which  is  the  earliest  of  our  bulbous  roots.  The  stercory,  and  piggery  are 
next  resorted  to,  and  the  extract  absorbed  from  them,  must  be  used  a  tonic.  Blos- 
soms of  all  kinds,  except  those  of  the  red  clover  and  honey-suckle,  are  excellent 
food ;  and  the  bees  especiallj'  profit  by  the  increased  attention  bestowed  at  pre- 
sent on  the  culture  of  the  peach  tree  in  some  parts  of  America.  They  not  only 
drink  the  nectar,  and  collect  the  pollen  of  the  flower,  but  they  appropriate  the 
peach  itself.  The  scent  of  bees  is  so  acute,  that  every  flower  which  has  a  pow- 
erful odour  can  be  discovered  by  them  at  a  great  distance.  Strawberry  blossoms, 
mignonette,  wild  and  garden  thyme,  herbs  of  all  kinds,  apple,  plum,  cherry; 
and  above  all,  raspberry  blossoms,  and  white  clover,  are  delicious  food  for  them ; 
and  a  thriving  orchard  and  apiary  fitly  go  together. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

Mode  of  Decoying  Wild  Pigeons  in  New  England,  North  America. 
The  flight  and  stool  pigeons  as  thcj'  are  called,  are  prepared  by  passing  a  thread 
through  tbr  (dacs  of  both  their  eyelids,  which  are  thus  closed;  their  legs  are 
booted,   and  the   flight*  beiug  fastened  to  long  strings,  are  thrown  into  the  air. 
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and  fly  as  far  as  they  are  permitted  :  while  the  stool  pigeon  is  tied  to  a  narrow 
board,  which,  at  the  end,  when  the  bird  is  fixed,  rises  and  falls ;  and  both  kinds 
of  decoy,  by  flapping  their  wings,  draw  the  attention  of  the  passing  flocks  of  wild 
pigeons,  which  are  thus  made  to  alight  on  prepared  ground  within  reach  of  the 
concealed  spring-net,  or  on  a  long  pole  rising  a  little  from  the  horizontal  line, 
so  as  to  give  the  greatest  eflFect  to  the  discharge  of  the  gun  from  the  bush-house 
which  conceals  the  sportsman.  The  net  concealed  by  cut  grass  is  sprung  by  a 
rope,  which  is  pulled  the  moment  after  the  pigeons  alight  upon  the  prepared 
ground. — SiUiman's  Journal. 

Analysis  of  Gums. — M.  Guerin  has  analysed  several  varieties  of  gums  with 
the  annexed  results.  Arabin,  which  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  g"uni 
arable,  is  composed  of 

Carbon 43,81 

Oxygen 49,85 

Hydrogen 6,20 

Azote ,14 

.,^  100,000 

.  The  Azote  is  considered  non-essential.     Gum  arabic  was  found  to  consist  of 

Arabin 79,40 

Water 17,60 

Ashes 3,00 

100,00 
Messrs.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  found  its  composition  to  be 

Arabin 84,16 

Water 13,43 

Ashes 2,41 


100,00 
The  difference  of  water  found,  depended  upon  the  different  methods  of  di-ying. 
The  gum  in  this  analysis  was  dried  at  212  deg.  in  the  air,  while  M.  Guerin  dried 
it  at  257  deg.  in  vaccuo,  which  accounts  for  the  larger  quantity  of  water  obtained 
by  him.  The  quantity  of  ashes  found  by  M.  Guerin  is  the  same  as  that  procured 
by  Vauquellin ;  they  consist  of  carbonate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium, 
oxide  of  iron,  allumina,  silica,  and  magnesia. 

Gum  Senegal. — 100  parts  of  this  gum  treated  with  500  of  nitric  acid  gave 
16,70  parts  of  mucic  and  oxalic  acids.    It  is  composed  of 

Arabin 81,10 

.i3  Water 16,10 

Ashes 2,80 


100,00 
Its  composition  is  therefore  essentially  the  same  as  gum  arabic. 
Mucilage  of  Linseed. — The  soluble  part  of  linseed  is  composed  of 

Arabia  and  azotized  matter 67,50 

Water 14,00 

Ashes , 18,50 

100,00 
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Bassora  Gum. — This  gum  swells  much  in  water;  treated  with  boiling  alcohol 
it  yields  chlorophylle,  a  substance  resembling  wax,  acetate  of  potash,  chloride  of 
calcium  and  supermalate  of  lime.     It  is  composed  of 

Arabin 11,20 

Bassorin 61,31 

Water 21,89 

Ashes 5,60 


100,00 
Bassorin  is  solid,  colourless,  semi-transparent,  insipid,  inodorous,  uncrystalli 
zable,  and  difficult  to  powder.  It  is  insoluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  water,  but  it 
absorbs  it  and  swells  considerably ;  it  is  also  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  does  not 
undergo  the  vinous  fermentation.  100  parts  treated  with  1000  nitric  acid  gave 
22,61  of  mucic  and  oxalic  acids.  When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a 
crystallizable  matter,  which  has  a  sugary  taste,  but  does  not  form  spirit  by  fer- 
mentation. / 

Bassorin  is  prepared  by  washing  Bassora  gum  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold 
water  repeatedly,  until  it  ceases  to  dissolve  any  thing.  The  residue  is  then  to  be 
allowed  to  drain,  to  be  dried  in  cloth,  and  the  water  is  to  be  finally  separated  by 
exposure  to  a  salt-water  bath  in  a  silver  capsule.    Bassorin  is  composed  of 

Carbon 37,28 

Oxygen 55,87 

Hydrogen 6,85 


100,00 
The  soluble  part  of  Bassora  gum  is  similar  to  Arabin ;  100  parts  of  water  at 
68  degrees  dissolve  17,28  parts,  and  at  212  degrees  22,98  parts ;  100  parts  heated 
with  400  of  nitric  acid,  gave   15,42  mucic  acid  and  oxalic  acid.     The  soluble 
part,  or  arabin  of  this  gum  gave  by  analysis : 

Carbon 43,46 

Oxygen 50,28 

Hydrogen 6,26 


100,00 
It  is,  therefore  evident  that  it  is  identical  with  Arabin. 

The  insoluble  portion  of  Bassora  gum,  consists  of  Bassorin,  mixed  with  phos- 
phate of  lime,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia. 

Gum  Tragacanth. — Its  sp.  gr.  is  1,384,  when  heated  to  between  125  degrees 
and  145  deg.  Fahr.  it  is  more  easily  powdered  than  at  common  temperatures. 
It  swells  prodigiously  when  put  into  water  and  when  boiled  in  water  and 
treated  with  iodine,  starch  is  shown  to  be  present.     It  is  composed  of 

Arabin 53,30 

Bassorin  and  Starch 33, 10 

Water 11,10 

Ashes 2,50 


100,00 
Ann.  do  Cliim.  cl,  de  PItijs. 
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On  ScARiFyiNG  Fruit  Trees. — Never  having'  paid  mnch  attention  to  the 
management  and  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  I  was  lately  much  astonished  on  no- 
ticing for  the  first  time,  an  operation  which  had  been  performed  on  a  number  of 
young  standard  trees,  planted  about  four  years  since,  in  a  small  orchard  belong- 
ing to  a  friend  of  mine.  I  allude  to  the  practice  of  dividing  the  bark  in  a  per- 
pendicular line,  commencing  from  immediately  below  the  first  branches,  and 
continued  to  the  base  of  the  stem;  the  knife  penetrating  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  outer  bark  and  the  liber  to  the  wood.  Upon  enquiring  into  the  uti- 
lity of  this  process,  I  was  told,  that  it  allowed  the  wood  to  swell  and  expand ; 
that  if  the  bark  be  not  separated  in  this  manner,  it  confines  and  cramps  the  ener 
gies  of  the  tree,  and  consequently  retards  its  growth,  and  impedes  increase  in 
bulk.  Then  again,  it  is  said,  this  operation  secures  a  vent  to  the  exuberance  of 
sap,  which,  if  confined,  would  be  injurious  to  the  tree.  These  reasons  are  so 
puerile,  so  contradictory,  so  worthless  in  the  way  of  argument,  and  so  easily 
proved  to  be  untenable,  that  I  am  constrained  to  suppose,  that  the  practice  can 
be  supported  upon  other  and  far  better  principles ;  more  especially,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, that  there  are  men,  who  are  esteemed  to  be  good  gardeners,  who  ap- 
prove of  and  follow  it.  I  can  claim  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
vegetable  physiology,  still  this  operation  appears  to  me  to  outrage  every  princi- 
ple of  that  science,  and  reasoning  from  analogy,  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with 
nature.  The  question  is  simply  this,  can  it  be  supported  upon  right  principles  l 
Is  it  beneficial,  or  otherwise  ?  It  will  readily  be  seen  to  which  side  of  the  question 
my  sentiments  lean ;  but  as  I  can  only  maintain  them  by  mere  hypothesis  and 
abstract  reasoning,  and  cannot  speak  from  experiment  and  actual  observation,  I 
am  desirous  of  further  information  pro  and  con,  before  I  venture  to  form  a  deci- 
ded opinion.  Therefore  I  should  feel  obliged  if  G.  I.  T.  and  other  correspond- 
ents of  the  Register,  who  may  be  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject,  would  favour 
me  with  their  opinions.  G.  A.  L. 

Jill,/  26th,  1832. 

Hard  Water,  Great  Promoter  of  the  Growth  of  Plants. — I  was 
reading  this  morning,  the  introduction  to  Parkes's  Chemical  Essays,  "accord- 
ing to  Doctor  Home,  hard  water  promotes  the  growth  of  Plants,  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  soft  water."  This  naturally  surprised  me,  and  I  would  fain 
know  the  Doctor's  reasons;  but  being  unable  to  apply  to  the  work  itself  for  in- 
formation, in  consequence  of  my  ignorance  of  its  name,  I  am  induced  to  hope, 
that  one  of  your  scientific  readers,  will  do  me  the  favour  to  enlighten  mo  on  a 
subject,  that  must  be  of  importance  to  all  Horticulturists,  more  especially  to  a 
!yrt)  like  voiu-  hunil'le  servant,  Pax. 
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Rhubarb  Plants. — My  Rhubarb  bed  of  green  Giant  and  scarlet  Goliah,  was 
last  year  the  admiration  of  this  district,  near  Heney;  many  of  the  leaves  mea- 
suring four  feet  in  length,  and  the  stems  between  five  and  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference; the  latter  too,  retaining  their  delicate  pulp-like  texture,  where  dressed 
throughout  the  summer  and  far  into  October. 

This  year,  however,  almost  all  the  roots  appear  to  have  changed  their  charac- 
ter; they  have  thrown  up  a  forest  of  tiny  stalks,  not  thicker  than  my  little 
finger,  which  possess,  in  addition  to  the  above  ill  quality,  that  of  being  tough 
and  stringy,  or  rather  wirg,  my  tarts  having  more  resembled  hay  than  rhubarb. 
Do  you  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  injured  my  roots,  by  having  continued 
to  cook  them  through  the  last  summer  ? 

I  have  but  slender  abilities  in  Horticultural  matters,  and  hope  for  your  indul- 
gence, and  the  favour  of  a  reply.  Rhea. 

Erytthrina  Christa  Galli. — Having  had  the  Erythrina  Christa  Galli  in 
my  possession  nearly  four  years,  and  with  every  advantage  which  the  stove  and 
green  house  aflbrd,  not  having  made,  amidst  its  luxuriance,  the  smallest  ap- 
proach to  bloom ;  1  should  feel  much  obliged,  to  be  made  acquainted  through 
the  medium  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  of  the  best  method  that  may  encourage 
some  prospect  of  success  in  this  respect.  A  Florist. 

Rhubarb  Plants. — In  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  your  correspondent  T. 
(Hort.  Reg.  page  666,)  I  have  to  observe,  that  it  is,  I  believe,  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  allowing  plants  to  seed  has  an  exhausting  eftect,  as  well  upon  the  plants 
themselves,  as  upon  the  soil  they  grow  in.  Some,  which  if  prevented  from  seed- 
ing, would  prove  perennial,  uniformly  die  the  following  winter,  if  allowed  to 
seed.  Others,  if  raised  too  late  to  blossom  the  j-ear  in  which  they  are  sown,  are 
well  known  to  produce  more  vigorous  plants,  and  consequently  finer  flowers,  the 
year  following. 

Applying  this  principle  to  my  Rhubarb,  I  remove  its  blossom  buds  in  their 
earliest  infancy,  except  when  I  wish  to  perfect  a  few  of  its  seeds  :  this,  however, 
I  have  nearly  attempted,  as  like  the  potatoe,  it  is  much  more  speedily  propaga- 
ted through  the  medium  of  its  roots,  than  by  sowing  the  seed. 

Whenever  I  have  allowed  a  Pdiubarb  plant  to  ripen  its  seed,  I  have  found  it 
suffer  in  the  vigour  of  its  leaves,  not  only  during  the  year  of  its  flowering,  but 
on  the  following  year  also.  Edwd.  Bevan. 

Ferry  Side,  Anrj.  ith,  1832. 

Glycine  Sinensis,  as  a  Frontispiece  for  the  Volume. — As  the  first 
Volume  of  the  Horticultural  Register  will  close  next  December,  I  beg  to  suggest, 
than  an  Engraving  conveying  the  representation  of  some  beautiful  flow-er,  be- 
longing to  a  plant  of  easy  cultivation,  may  accompanj'  the  number  of  that 
month,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  being  bound  up,  as  the  frontispiece  to  the 
work :  and  should  this  suggestion  be  approved  of,  I  beg  to  name  the  perennial 
climber,  the  Glycine  Sinensis,  as  having  great  claim  from  its  elegantly  formed 
clusters  of  beautiful  bright-blue  flowers  to  this  distinction  :  but  as  some  of  your 
readers  may  give  a  preference  to  other  flowers,  and  as  the  decision  may  require 
some  consideration  from  yourselves,  I  have  placed  the  hint  in  train,  while  De- 
cember is  still  at  some  distance,  that  there  may  be  ample  time  for  that  purpose 
accordingly.  A  Subscriber. 
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Budding  Roses. — Permit  a  Subscriber  to  enquire  respectiug  the  best  method 
Buddim/  Rose  Trees,  as  well  as  the  best  time,  and  sort  of  bud  likely  to  strike  the 
best ;  having  attempted  it  on  several  common  white  or  dog  rose  trees,  according 
to  the  plan  laid  down  in  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  &c.  but  without 
success  since  July,  and  no  symptom  of  the  buds  striking  have  yet  appeared,  on 
the  contrary,  a  dark  dry  withered  appearance. 

Perhaps  you  would  afford  a  clearer  account  of  the  method,  descriptive  and 
plain,  and  the  appearance  likely  to  be  assumed  if  the  bud  strikes ;  how  much 
besides  the  bud  may  be  used,  &c.  &c.  J.  Thompson. 

Inifolk,  Sept.  \2th,  1832. 

Preserving  Geraniums  through  the  Winter  out  of  Doors. — I  should 
feel  exceedingly  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents,  if  they  would  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  me  of  the  least  troublesome  and  expensive  method  of  preserv- 
ing the  Geraniums  which  have  been  turned  out  of  pots,  and  placed  in  open  bor- 
ders through  the  winter ;  and  whether  it  can  be  done  ivithout  repotting  them. 

My  greenhouse  is  not  large  enough  to  admit  them,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
stock  of  Geraniums  in  pots  :  yet  to  make  the  borders  handsome,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  dozens  of  scarlet  Geraniums.  It  is  my  request  to  be  informed, 
how  I  can  best  protect  them  through  the  winter  months.  Would  they  do,  if 
carefully  taken  up,  the  earth  shaken  off  their  roots,  and  packed  in  boxes  kept  in 
the  temperature  of  the  cellar  ?  I  am  speaking  of  a  case,  where  neither  green 
house  nor  frames  can  be  afforded  for  them.  Should  they  be  cut  down  ?  would 
they  do,  if  buried  in  sand  or  saw-dust?  As  the  winter  is  coming  on,  an  early 
answer  to  this  question  would  be  gratefully  received.  J.  Mitford. 

Sept.  1st,  1832. 

Culture  of  Pomegranates  Wanted. — I  should  be  much  obliged  by  j'our 
giving,  in  an  early  number,  some  instructions  for  the  treatment  of  the  Pomegra- 
nates single  or  double,  with  a  view  to  their  free  flowering.  I  have  two  fine  trees 
against  a  south  wall,  verj^  strong  and  flourishing,  but  I  cannot  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing many  flowers  from  them.     I  have  tried  every  method  I  could  think  of. 

Petersham,  near  Richmond,  Surrey, )  A  Subscriber. 

Sept,  nth,  1832.  '    S 
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II.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Movement  of  Shell  Fish. — The  fresh  water  muscles,  which  are  common  in 
rivers  and  canals,  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  immovably  confined  to  the  spot 
where  they  may  chance  to  be  produced.  The  organ  with  which  they  effect  the 
movements  is  of  a  fleshy  substance,  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  shell 
and  thrust  out  through  the  opening  near  its  middle.  This  foot,  as  we  may  term 
it,  is  about  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  large  shells,  and  sharp  at  the  point.  In 
order  to  move  themselves  from  place  to  place,  they  thrust  this  organ  under  the 
shell,  applying  it  with  a  quick  motion  to  the  bottom  of  the  place  where  they  lie, 
by  which  means  they  can,  not  only  change  their  place,  but  turn  themselves  up- 
side down. — Notes  of  a  Natwalist. 

Fall  of  the  leaf. — It  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf  to 
say,  it  falls  because  it  is  weakened  and  dead,  for  the  mere  death  of  a  leaf  is  not 
sufficient  to  cause  its  fall,  as  when  branches  are  struck  by  lightening,  killed  by  a 
bleak  wind,  or  die  by  any  similar  cause,  the  dead  leaves  adhere  tenaciously  to 
the  dead  branch.  To  produce  the  natural  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  branch  must  con. 
tinue  to  live,  while  its  leaves  die,  and  are  thrown  oft'  by  the  action  of  its  sap  ves- 
sels. The  change  of  temperature,  from  hot  to  cold,  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  and  fall  of  the  leaf.  Hence  it 
is,  that  European  trees,  growing  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  cast  their  leaves  at 
the  approach  of  winter  there,  which  is  about  the  same  time  of  the  year  that  they 
put  them  forth  in  their  own  climate.  The  native  trees  of  the  tropics  are  all  ever- 
greens, and  like  our  hollies,  and  pines,  have  no  general  fall  of  the  leaf,  yet  there 
is  always  a  partial  fall  proceeding,  and  at  the  same  time  a  renewal  of  the  lossj — 
Times  Telescope,  Notes  of  a  Naturalist.  ;--/tv 


III.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 


FOR     NOVEMBER. 

This  month  is  remarkable  for  foggy  damp  weather,  greenhouse  plants  &e.  mnst  receive  no 
water  except  when  the  soil  becomes  quite  dry  and  then  some  should  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
leaves  or  they  will  be  very  liable  to  damp  oif,  give  as  much  air  as  possible  every  day,  and  keep 
the  place  perfectly  dry.  Make  use  of  every  fine  day  to  gather  any  remaining  late  pears  or 
apples  hanging  on  the  trees.  Lay  a  quantity  of  litter  or  half  rotten  horse  dung  about  the  roots 
of  the  trees  planted  last  month.  Collect  soils  for  different  purposes,  and  begin  to  make  every 
preparation  for  winter.  As  the  ground  becomes  vacant  let  it  be  trenched  in  ridges  to  stand 
more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  Some  hardy  trees  as  cherries,  plums,  &c.  may 
now  be  pruned,  but  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  the  like  are  better  deferred  till  towards 
the  spring. 

FRUIT   DEPARTMENT. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  on  the  walls  where  most  of  the  leaves  are  falling,  may  be  slightly 
brushed  upwards  with  a  small  birch  or  link  wisk  to  clear  the  brandies  off  them,  afterwards 
draw  most  of  the  nails  as  recommended  page  240,  for  their  general  treatment  see  pages  18,  192 
480,  .5:34,  67:3,  and  721. 
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Apricots  will  require  similar  treatment  to  peaches.  The  mour  park  apricot  is  ven,'  liable  to 
be  infected  with  canker  ;   for  Mr.  Lindley's  remedy,  see  p.  104. 

Cherry  and  Plum  Trees  may  now  be  pruned. 

GnosebeiTi/  and  Currant  Trees  may  also  be  pruned,  leave  a  good  supply  of  young  wood  in 
Ihem.  This  is  also  the  proper  time  for  manuring  them,  if  the  land  in  which  tliey  are  planted 
be  strong,  horse-dung  and  light  fresh  soil  should  be  used ;  but  if  light,  cow-dung  and  fresh 
.soil.     See  Mr.  Muscroft's  observations,  p.  203. 

Strawberries  in  Pots  may  now  be  introduced  into  the  forcing  houses,  the  first  crops  however 
set  better  if  the  pots  are  placed  in  liot  bed  made  for  the  purpose,  see  p.  240.  Geo.  Harrison's 
observations,  see  p.  395. 

Grapes,  Vines  in  pots,  now  brought  into  the  Vinery,  will  ripen  their  fruit  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  see  p.  6,  18.5,  490,  and  536,  keep  those  intended  to  be  trained  on  the  rafters  fully 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  until  the  time  appointed  to  force  them.  Mode  of  pruning  i»  noticed, 
1'.  338,  and  the  culture  is  practised  in  France,  p.  341. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Hyacinths  should  be  planted,  as  recommended,  p.  .i88. 

Tulips  should  now  be  ])lanted,  p.  10.5.  \ 

Rantinculuses  now  planted  in  frames  will  flower  in  March  and  April,  also  prepare  the  beds 
for  planting  them  in  March,  p.  196. 

Dahlias  will  now  require  taking  up,  p.  147. 

Chrysanthemmns  in  the  green-house  will  now  require  abundance  of  air  to  prevent  the  flow- 
ers from  expanding  weakly. 

Mignonette  and  Ten  Week  Stocks  sown  in  August  must  have  as  much  air  as  can  be  given 
them  by  day,  and  well  secured  from  frost  by  night. 

Roses  now  brought  into  the  forcing  houses  will  flower  in  February,  p.  246.  Also  stocks  on 
which  to  bud  for  tree  roses  should  now  be  planted. 

American  Plnnts  in  exposed  situations,  if  the  winds  are  vei-y  cutting,  should  have  a  few  laurel 
branches  stuck  about  them  to  ]irotect  them. 

Prepare  mould  for  Carnations,  &c.  as  recommended  p.  199. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Canlijtoners  fit  for  use,  if  the  weather  proves  frosty,  should  be  di7  up  and  taken  to  the  shed 
<ir  cellar,  as  recommended  p.  240.     Give  plenty  of  air  to  those  pricked  out  in  frames,  &c. 

Endive  must  also  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  frosts  are  severe,  and  blanched  in  a  shed  or 
lellar. 

Lettuce  plants  may  still  be  pricked  out  in  frames,  if  enough  were  not  done  last  month. 

Peas  and  Beans  sown  this  month,  wilt  have%fl  better  chance  to  stand  tlie  winter,  than  those 
sown  last  month ;  about  tho  second?;«[g^,  so;^Hferie  in  small  jiots,  to  force  for  an  early  cro)-. 

Aspatagits  beds  mu»t  now  have  tlfeir  wint^^wsing.  p.  73.  Plant  strong  roots  in  hot-beds 
for  forcing,  see  BjoP- 

Raddishes  mdj^Ew  ^sojh^  in  hot-beds  for  the  first  crop. 

A  rtichokes  nw^BoW'lBiw  their  winter  dressing. 

Sea  Kale  shnJ^BR^^e  covered  with  pots,  and  litter  to  blanch  it  for  the  table. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE.— Article  I. 

LIST  OF  ALL  THE  BEST  FRUITS  IN  CULTIVATION. 

Agreeable  to  our  promise  made  in  the  introduction,  we  jiresent 
Qur  readers  with  a  general  list  of  all  the  best  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
cultivation ;  it  will  be  easily  seen,  we  have  only  selected  those  we 
conceive  to  be  the  very  best.  These  marked  with  a  *  are  such  as 
we  would  recommend,  where  a  selection  is  required  for  a  small 
o-arden  in  the  southern  or  midland  counties,  and  those  marked  with 
a  f  we  conceive  suitable  for  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland. 

TABLE  APPLES.— SUxMMER  USE. 
■    *  Bowyer's  Russet,   fruit  small,  excellent  bearer,  ripe  September 
and  October. 

Devonshire  Quarrenden,  middle-sized,  good  bearer,  and  rich  fruit, 
ripe  in  August  and  September. 

Dutchess   of  Oldenburgh,  middle-sized,  deserves  to  be   cultiva- 
ted, ripe  in  September  and  October. 

■[  *  Early  Julien,  small,  rich  flavoured,  ripe  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Irish  Peach  Apple,  middle-sized,  very  excellent,  ripe  in  August 
and  September. 

*  Leyden  Pippin,  middle-sized,  a  profuse  bearer,  ripe  in  August 
and  September. 
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Longville's  Kernel,  middle-sized,  a  good  bearer,  and  ripens  in 
August  and  September. 

Maiden's  Blush,  large,  excellent  quality,  ripens  in  September. 

f  *  Margaret,  middle-sized,  high-flavoured,  good  bearer,  ripens 
in  August  and  September. 

f  *  Oslin,  middle-sized,  peculiarly  rich  fruit,  ripens  from  August 
to  October, 

*  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  small,  fine  dessert  fruit,  ripe  in  Au- 
gust and  September. 

Summer   Thorle,   middle-sized,  very   good,  ripe  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Summer  Pearmain,  middle-sized,  excellent,  ripe  in  September. 

White  Juneating,  small,  old  but  handsome  good  fruit,  ripe  in  July. 

White  Astrachan,  middle-sized,  excellent  bearer,  ripe  in  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

Yellow  Ingestrie,  small,    profuse  bearer,  ripe  in  Sept.  and  Oct. 

TABLE  APPLES.— AUTUMNAL  USE. 

f  *  Early  Nonpareil,  small,  fine  flavoured,  in  use  from  Oct.  to  Feb. 

Barcelona  Pearmain,  middle-sized,  ripens  in  November,  re- 
quires to  be  planted  in  a  good  situation,  or  against  a  vvall. 

f  *  Court  of  Wick,  small,  handsome,  of  very  excellent  quality, 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  Golden  Pippin,  ripens  in  October, 
and  continues  in  use  till  March. 

Downton,  small,  excellent  bearer,  in  use  from  October  to  January. 

Dutch  Mignone,  middle-sized,  fine  quality,  in  use  from  No- 
vember to  April. 

Essex  Pippin,  small,  resembles  the  Golden  Pippin,  in  use  from 
October  to  February. 

f  *  Fearne's  Pippin,  middle-sized,  profuse  bearer,  in  use  from 
November  to  February. 

Fenouillet  Rouge,  small,  rich  and  highly-flavoured,  in  use  from 
November  to  March. 

Forman's  Crew,  small,  resembles  a  large  Golden  Pijjpin,  in  use 
from  November  to  April. 

-j-  *  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  middle-size,  rich  fruit,  in  use 
from  September  to  January. 

-j-  Golden  Reinette,  middle-sized,  of  first  rate  excellence,  ripe  in 
October,  in  use  till  January. 

Golden  Russet,  middle-sized,  requires  a  good  situation,  in  use 
from  November  to  March. 

Grise,  middle-sized,  very  good,  in  use  from  November  to  March. 
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f  *  Hughes's  Golden  PijDpin,  small,  very  excellent,  in  eating 
from  October  to  February. 

Herefordshire  Pearmain,  large,  an  estiiblished  sort,  in  use  from 
November  to  March. 

Hormead  Pearmain,  middle-sized,  a  good  bearer,  in  use  from 
October  to  March. 

Hubbard's  Pearmain,  small,  very  rich  flavour,  in  use  from  No- 
vember to  April. 

Isle  of  Wight  Pippin,  small,  good,  but  rather  a  shy  bearer,  in  use 
from  October  to  January. 

f  *  King  of  the  Pippins,  middle-sized,  very  excellent,  and  hand- 
some, in  use  from  October  to  January. 

f  *  Margil,  small,  flavour  like  the  Ribstone  Pippin,  in  use  from 
November  to  February. 

Morris's  Nonpareil  Russet,  small,  very  good,  in  use  Nov.  to  Feb. 

Nonsuch  Park,  small,  resembles  the  golden  pippin,  in  use  from 
November  to  February. 

Nine  Partner's  Little  Russet,  small,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  March. 

Old  Golden  Pippin,  small,  requires  a  wall,  in  use  Nov.  to  Apl. 

f  *  Padley's  Pippin,  small,  shrivels  if  not  packed  in  fern  or  sand, 
in  use  from  November  to  January. 

f  *  Pine  Apple  Russet,  middle-sized,  very  juicy  and  fine  fla- 
voured, in  use  from  October  to  January. 

f  Pearmain  Adams's,  middle-sized,  very  handsome  and  good,  in 
use  from  November  to  February. 

Pearmain  Scarlet,  middle-sized,  good  bearer,  in  use,  Sept.  to  Jan. 

Pome-poire,  Old,  small,  deserves  to  be  more  cultivated,  in 
use  from  November  to  February. 

Pennington's  Seedling,  middle-sized,  an  excellent  variety,  in  use 
from  November  to  March. 

Pitmaston  Nonpareil  Russet,  middle-sized,  very  excellent,  in  use 
from  November  to  February. 

*  Red  Ingestrie,  small,  nearly  as  high-flavoured  as  the  Golden 
Pippin,  in  use  from  October  to  November. 

*  Ribstone  Pippin,  middle-sized,  ought  to  be  in  every  collection, 
in  some  soils  however,  liable  to  canker,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  March. 

Sam  Young,  small,  rich  and  highly  flavoured,  in  use  Nov.  to  Feb. 

Syke-house  Russet,  small,  excellent,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  Feb. 

West  Grinstead  Pippin,  middle-sized,  does  not  shrivel,  in  use  from 
November  to  April. 

Winter  Red  Streak,  middle-sized,  good  and  useful  fruit,  jn  use 
from  October  to  January- 
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*  Beach  am  well,  small,  very  excellent,  in  use  from  Dec.  to  March. 
f  *  Bringevvood  Pipi^in,  small,  good  quality,  in  use,  Jan.  to  Mar. 
Byson  Wood,  small,  of  the  first  quality,  in  use  from  Dec.  to  Feb, 
Cockle  Pippin,  middle-sized,  good  keeper,  in  use,  Jan.  to  Apl. 
Conquest  de  Wigars,  middle-sized,  keeps  without  shrivelling,  in 

use  from  Januaiy  to  March. 

Court-pendu  Plat,  middle-sized,  good  bearer,  in  use,  Dec.  to  Apl. 

Gilliflower  Cornish,  middle-sized,  the  best  of  apples,  but  a  shy 
bearer,  in  use  from  December  to  May. 

Golden  Drop  Coe's,  small,  very  excellent,  in  use,  March  to  May. 

*  Golden  Harvey,  small,  one  of  the  richest  apples,  in  use  from 
December  to  May. 

London  Pippin,  middle-sized,  does  not  shrivel,  in  use,  Dec.  to  Apl. 
Newtown  Pippin,  middle-sized,  excellent,  but  requires  a  wall,  in 
use  from  January  to  May. 

*  Nonpareil  Braddick's,  small,  good  and  keeps  sound,  in  use  from 
January  to  April. 

Nonpareil  Downton,  middle-sized,  sharp  rich  flavour,  in  use  from 
December  to  April. 

Nonpareil  Fair's,  small,  very  good,  in  use  from  Dec.  to  Feb. 

Nonpareil  Flat,  small,  a  nice  juicy  ajsple,  in  use  from  Dec.  to  Feb. 

Nonpai'eil  Golden,  small,  very  handsome,  in  use  from  Dec.  to  Feb. 

f  *  Nonpai'eil  Okl,  small,  peculiar  and  excellent  flavour,  in  use 
from  Januar}'  to  May, 

Nonpareil  Martin,  small,  of  the  first  quality,  in  use  from  Decem- 
ber to  March. 

Nonpareil  Ross,  small,  Fenouillet  flavour,  in  use,  Dec.  to  Feb. 

-f-  *  Nonpareil  Scarlet,  middle-sized,  very  handsome,  in  use  from 
January  to  May. 

f  *  Nonpareil  Sweeney,  middle-sized,  good  bearei',  in  use  from 
January  to  April. 

Pearman  Lamb  Alley,  middle-sized,  keeps  without  shrivelling,  in 
use  from  January  to  A])ril. 

Resivette  Carpentin,  small,  peculiar  subacid,  and  slight  Fenouillet 
flavour,  in  use  from  December  to  April. 

Resivette  Uelners  Gold,  small,  excellent,  tree  delicate,  in  use 
from  January  to  March, 

Russet  Boston,  middle-sized,  Ribstone  Pippin  flavour,  in  use  from 
.Tanuai'y  to  April. 

Russet  Nonpareil,  small,  of  excellent  quality,  in  use,  Dec.  to  Feb. 
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De  St.  Julien,  large,  very  good  and  bears  well,  in  use  I'rom  De- 
cember to  March. 

SUMMER  KITCHEN  APPLES. 

i"  *  Alexander,  large,  good  bearer,  in  use  from  Sept.  to  Jan. 

Autumn  Pearmain,  middle-sized,  rich  yellow  flesh — Sep.  &  Oct. 

Broad-eyed  Pippin,  large,  excellent,  in  use  from  Sept.  to  Dec. 

Cole,  large,  of  the  first  quality,  in  use  August  and  September. 

Dutch  Codlin,  large,  good  fruit,  in  use  August  and  September. 

f  *  Hawthorndean,  large,  a  very  abundant  bearer — Sep.  to  Dec. 

f  *  Keswick  Codlin,  fine  for  tarts  as  early  as  June,  when  no 
other  are  ready,  in  use  from  June  to  September. 

Kilkenny  Codlin,  large,  good  quality,  in  use  from  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Large  Early  Yellow  Bough,  larger,  of  very  good  quality,  in  use 
August  and  September. 

*  Mank's  Codlin,  large,  the  first  quality,  in  use  from  Aug.  to  Oct, 
Nonsuch,  large,  good,  but  soon  go  mealy,  in  use  in  Sept. 
Spring  Grove  Codlin,  large,  excellent,  in  use  from  July  to  Sep. 
Sugar-loaf  Pippin,  middle-sized,  very  good,  in  use  in  August. 

f  *  Winter  Codlin,  middle  sized,  very  great  bearer,  in  use  from 
September  to  February. 

f  *  Wormesley  Pippin,  middle  sized,  excellent  beai'er,  in  use 
from  September  to  November. 

autumn;_kitchen  apples. 

t  Bedfordshire  foundling,  large,  handsome,  excellent  fruit,  in  use 
from  November  to  March. 

Belle  Fleur  Brabansche,  large,  an  excellent  sort,  in  use  from  No- 
vember to  April. 

■f  *  Blenheim  Pippin,  large,  handsome,  very  excellent,  in  use 
from  November  to  February. 

Burr  KJnot,  large,  strikes  easily  from  cuttings,  in  use,  Oct.  to  Jan. 

Codlin,  winter,  middle  sized,  great  bearer,  in  use,  Sept.  to  Feb. 

Caroline,  large,  an  excellent  apple,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  Feb. 

Col.  Harbord's  Pippin,  large,  excellent,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  Jan. 

f  *  Dumelow's  Seedling,  middle  sized,  very  excellent,  in  use 
from  November  to  March. 

English  Codlin,  middle-sized,  in  use  from  Novem.  to  March. 

Green  Fulwood,  large,  a  good  apple,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  May. 

Gloria  Mundi,  large,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  January. 

f  *  Gravenstein,  maybe  reckoned  a  rival  to  our  Ribstone  Pippin, 
in  use  from  October  to  January. 

*  HoUandbury,  large,  very  handsome,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  Jan, 
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Holland  Pippin,  large,  good,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  March. 

Monstrous  Leadington,  large,  in  use  from  October  to  January. 

f  *  Lord  Nelson,  Kirk's,  large,  very  handsome,  in  use  from  No- 
vember to  February. 

Mere  de  Menage,  large,  first  quality,  in  use  from  Oct.  to  Jan. 

f  *■  Minshul  Crab,  middle-sized,  good  bearer,  in  use  Nov.  to  Feb. 

f  *  Reinette,  du  Canada,  large,  perhaps  surpassed  by  no  apple  of 
its  size,  it  deserves  extensive  cultivation,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  April. 

f  *  Yorkshire  Greening,  large,  aj^t  to  speck,  in  use,  Oct.  to  Jan. 

*  Royal  Russet,  large,  becomes  soft  unless  kept  in  pure  sand ;  ex- 
cellent for  kitchen  use,  tree  bears  well,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  May. 

Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  large,  handsome,  in  use  Oct.  to  Jan. 
*  Watson's  Dumpling,  large,  resembles  the  beauty  of  Kent,  excellent. 

WINTER  KITCHEN  APPLES. 
Alfriston,  large,  valuable  fruit,  in  use  from  December  to  April. 
f  *  Beaufin  Norfolk,  middle-sized,  excellent  for  drying,  in  use 
from  January  to  June. 

-f  *  Beauty  of  Kent,  large,  much  esteemed,  in  use,  Nov.  to  Feb. 

*  Bess  Pool,  middle-sized,  very  excellent,  in  use,  Dec.  to  April. 
Calville  Blanche  d'Hiver,  large,   in  use  from  January  to  April. 
Calville  Malingve,  large,   great  bearer,  in  use  Jan.  to  April. 
Deux   Ans  Hambledon,  large,  a  valuable  sort,  in  use,  Jan.  to  May. 
f  *  Northern  Greening,  middle-sized,  keeps  sound,  in  use  from 

December  to  April. 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  large,  good  bearer,  in  use,  Dec.  to  April. 

Rostocker,  large,  a  good  bearer,  in  use  from  December  to  May. 

Rymer,  large,  keeps  very  firm,  and  contains  a  brisk  juice,  in 
use  from  December  to  April. 

f  *  Winter  Majetin,  large,  tree  hardy,  not  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  insects,  in  use  from  January  to  May. 

II.  APRICOTS,  WITH  BITTER  KERNELS. 

■f  *  Brussels,  fruit  middle-sized,  colour  pale  yellow,  bears  well  on 
a  standard,  comes  into  use  in  the  middle  of  August. 

f  *  Hemskirke,  middle-sized,  orange  red,  ripens  well  about  the 
end  of  July,  if  planted  against  an  east  wall,  and  may  be  considered 
superior  to  the  Moor  park. 

Large  Early,  middle-sized,  brown  orange,  rich  table  fruit,  ripe 
in  July. 

f  *  Moor  Park,  large,  orange  red,  excellent,  ripens  the  end  of  Aug. 

t  *  Peach  Apricot,  large,  orange  red,  the  best  of  all  Apricots, 
ripe  the  end  of  August. 
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Red  Masculine,  small,  yellowish  red,  the  earliest  of  Apricots, 
the  trees  should  be  planted  against  a  south  or  south-east  wall,  where 
they  will  ripen  in  favourable  seasons,  soon  after  the  middle  of  July. 

Roman,  middle-sized,  pale  yellow,  good  bearer,  used  only  for 
preserving,  ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

t  *  Royal,  large,  yellow  orange,  very  excellent,  ripens  the  begin- 
ning of  August. 

WITH  SWEET  KERNELS. 

*  Breda,  small,  brown  orange,  first  rate,  bears  well  as  a  standard, 
ripe  iu  August. 

Mush  Mush,  small,  orange  red,  very  sweet  and  tender,  ripens 
the  end  of  July. 

f  Orange,  middle-sized,  orange  red,  good  for  preserving,  ripens 
the  middle  of  August. 

*  Turkey,  middle-sized,  deep  yellow,  excellent  late  fruit,  ripens 
the  end  of  August. 

III.  CHERRIES.— TABLE  USE,  SUCCEEDING  AS  STANDARDS. 
Adam's  Crown,  fruit  middle-sized,  colour  pale  red,  ripens  in  the 
beginning  of  July. 

*  Bigarreau,  large,  pale  yellowish  red,  excellent  bearer,  ripe  the 
end  of  July. 

*  Bigarreau  a  Gross  Fruit  Blanc ;  large,  pale  yellowish  red,  flesh 
tender,  ripe  in  July. 

Bowyer's  Early  Heart,  middle-sized,  red,  good  bearer,  ripens  the 
end  of  June. 

Carnation,  large,  pale  red,  first  quality,  ripens  the  middle  of  July. 

Gean  Amber,  middle-sized,  pale  red,  abundant  bearer,  ripe  the 
beginning  of  August. 

KITCHEN  USE. 

English  Preserve,  middle-sized,  good  for  drying,  ripe  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July. 

Enghsh  Cherry,  middle-sized,  red,  good  variety  of  the  Kentish, 
ripe  in  the  beginning  of  July. 

f  *  Kentish,  middle-sized,  red,  good-bearer,  but  rather  watery, 
ripe  the  end  of  July. 

f  *  Kentish  Drier,  middle-sized,  red,  quality  similar  to  the  last, 
ripe  the  middle  of  July. 

D'Ostheim,  middle-sized,  dark  red,  bears  well  as  a  dwarf,  ripens 
the  end  of  July. 
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II— TABLE  USE  REQUIRING  A  WALL. 

Those  marked  thus :  t  will  bear  good  crops  as  Standards,  but  we 
should  reeommend  their  being  placed  against  walls  wherever  it  is 
convenient. 

f  *  Arch  Duke,  large,  deep  red,  ripens  well  on  a  north  wall  by 
the  middle  of  July. 

Belle  de  Choisy,  t  large,  red,  very  handsome  fruit,  ripe  in  the 
beginning  of  July. 

f  *  Black  Eagle,  I  middle-sized,  black,  excellent  early  fruit,  ripe 
the  end  of  June. 

f  *  Black  Tartarian,  large,  black,  fine  and  good  quality,  ripe  the 
end  of  June. 

Downton,  t  middle-sized,  pale  yellowish  red,  good  bearer,  ripe 
the  beginning  of  July. 

•j-  *  Elton,  X  large,  pale  yellowish  red,  very  excellent,  ripens  the 
beginning  of  July. 

Florence,  t  large,  pale  yellowish  red,  succeeds  best  trained 
against  an  east  or  south-east  wall,  where  it  ripens  its  fruit  about  the 
end  of  July. 

Griotte  Early  Purple,  middle-sized,  dark-red,  valuable,  ripens  the 
beginning  of  Jnne. 

f  *  Holman's  Duke,  middle-sized,  deep  red,  valuable  when  plan- 
ted against  a  north  wall  for  its  lateness,  it  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
August. 

Knights  Early  Black,  large,  black,  very  line  fruit,  ripens  the  be- 
ginning of  July. 

f  *  May  Duke,  middle-sized,  dark  red,  one  of  the  best,  ripens 
the  end  of  June. 

Waterloo,  large,  black,  high-flavoured,  very  good,  ripens  the 
beginning  of  July. 

KITCHEN   USE. 

t  *  Morrella,  large,  dark  red,  excellent  for  presei'ving,  do  well  on 
a  north  wall,  where  they  ripen  about  the  middle  of  August. 

IV.— C  URRANTS.— BLACK, 
f  *  Black  Naples,  this  is  superior  to  any  other  both  for  crops  and 
size  of  fruit. 

f  *  Common  Black,  very  good  but  quite  inferior  to  the  preceding. 

RED 

f  *  Red  Dutch.  This  is  the  most  common  cultivated  red  cuitant. 
I  *  Knight's  Sweet  Red  Currant,  a  very  good  fruit  and  little  known. 
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WHITE. 

f  *  Common  White  ov  Crystal,  bunches  very  large  and  trans- 
parent. 

f  *  White  Dutch,  fruit  yellowish  colour,  superior  for  dessert  to 
the  last,  for  although  the  bunches  berries  are  not  so  large,  the 
flavour  is  much  better. 

v.— FIGS. 
Blanche  Figue,  middle-sized,  whitish  colour,  excellent  for  forcing, 
ripens  in  August. 

*  Black  Ischia,  middle-sized,  dark  violet,  tolerably  hardy,  ripe  in 
August. 

*  Brown  Turkey,  middle-sized,  reddish  brown,  very  delicious, 
ripens  in  August. 

*  Brunswick,  large,  brownish  red,  well  suited  for  walls,  apt  to  drop, 
if  forced,  ripens  by  the  middle  of  August. 

Chestnut,  or  Brown  Ischia,  large,  brown,  high  flavoured,  but 
very  liable  to  burst  when  it  ripens,  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

*  Genoa,  Large  White,  large,  pale  yellow,  excellent  flavour,  ripe 
the  end  of  August. 

Ischia  Green,  middle-sized,  brownish  green,  high-flavoured,  ripe 
the  end  of  August. 

Ischia  Yellow,  large,  yellow,  rather  a  shy  bearer,  rijiens  in  Sep. 

Malta,  small,  pale  brown,  very  sweet  and  well  flavoured,  ripe 
the  end  of  August. 

*  Marseilles,  middle-sized,  white,  one  of  the  best  for  foreing,  ripe 
in  August. 

*  Pregussata,  middle-sized,  dark  brown,  excellent  quality,  good 
for  forcing,  ripens  about  the  end  of  August. 

Nerii,  small,  pale  greenish  yellow.  This  is  liable  to  cast  its  fruit 
both  in  the  stove  and  open  air,  it  succeeds  pretty  well  under  glass  in 
a  low  temperature,  and  is  a  most  delicious  fruit. 

N.  B.  All  the  sorts  above  named  will  answer  for  the  south  and 
midland  counties,  but  those  marked  we  consider  the  best.  Far  north 
none  can  be  usefully  grown  excej^t  under  glass. 

VI— GOOSEBERRIES— RED— Trees  Gkowing  Erect. 

f  *  Champagne,  red,  fruit  small,  rough  of  unequalled  richness, 
excellent  for  table. 

f  *  Beaumont's  Red,  middle-sized,  rough,  the  leaves  are  downy, 
of  excellent  quality. 
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f  *  Leigh's  Rifleman,  large,  rough,  very  good  hearer,  and  ripens 
late. 

Scotch  Best  Jam,  small,  rough,  very  fine  preserver. 

Speechley's  Yaxley  Hero,  large,  rough,  excellent  berry,  well 
worth  growing. 

TREES  SPREADING. 

f  *  Crown  Boh,  Melling's,  large,  rough,  of  very  good  quality. 

■f  *  Keen's  Seedling,  middle-sized,  rough,  very  good  bearer,  and 
earlier  than  the  Wamngton. 

Raspberry,  small,  rough,  ripens  early,  and  is  of  considerable  merit. 

f  *  Red  Mogul,  small,  rough,  a  veiy  excellent  dessert  berry. 

Rough  Red,  small,  rough,  very  good,  much  esteemed  for  pre- 
serving. 

Rider's  Scented  Lemon,  large,  smooth,  very  excellent  cpiality. 

TREES  PENDULOUS, 
f  *  Berry's  Farmer's  Glory,  large-sized,  downy,  a  very  excellent 
bearer. 

Red  Rose,  large,  downy,  good  bearer,  and  first  rate  flavour, 
f  *  Red  Warrington,  large,  rough,  one  of  the  very  best,  will  hang 
on  the  trees  very  long. 

YELLOW. 

Beaumont's  Smiling  Beauty,  large,  smooth,  a  very  good  bearer. 

f  *  Dixon's  Golden  Yellow,  middle-sized,  smooth,  very  good 
quality. 

f  *  Hill's  Golden  Gourd,  large,  rough,  very  excellent,  either  for 
table  or  kitchen. 

TREES  ERECT. 

f  *  Champagne,  yellow,  small-sized,  rough,  very  excellent  for  table. 

f  *  Hebburn  Yellow  Aston,  small-sized,  rough,  very  good  fla- 
voured. 

f  *  Rumbullion,  small- sized,  downy,  chiefly  grown  for  bottling. 

Smooth  Yellow,  small-sized,  downy,  very  good  fruit  for  the  dessert. 

Sulphur,  small-sized,  rough,  very  good  bearer. 

f  *  Yellow  Smith,  small-sized,  rough,  gi'eatly  resembles  the 
Yellow  Champagne. 

Yellow  Ball,  middle- sized,  smooth,  very  good  fruit,  well 
worth  growing. 

GREEN. 

Hebburn's  Green  Prolific,  middle-sized,  rough,  very  good  bearer, 
f  *  Hopley's  Lord  Crew,  large,  rough,  a  very  excellent  berry. 
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Late  Green,  small,  downy,  ripens  its  fruit  late, 
f  *  Parkinson's  Laurel,  large-sized,  downy,  good  bearer,  resem- 
bles Woodward's  Whitesmith. 

f  *  Pitmaston  Green  Gage,  small,  smooth,  very  excellent  flavour. 

TREES  SPREADING, 
Early  Green  Hairy,  small-sized,  rough,  early  and  very  good, 
-j-  *  Large  Smooth  Green,  large-sized,  smooth,  very  good  bearer. 
Sabine's  Green,  small-sized,  smooth,  very  good  flavour, 
f  *  Walnut  Green,  middle-sized,  smooth,  a  very  profuse  bearer. 

TREES  PENDULOUS. 
Green  Seedling,  small-sized,  rough,  a  very  good  bearer, 
f  *  Gregory's  Perfection,  large-sized,  downy,  ripens  late,  very  good. 
f  *  Edward's  Jolly  Tar,        do.       smooth,  a  very  good  betirei'. 
f  *  Massey's  Heart  of  Oak,  large,  smooth,  very  good  bearer. 

WHITE, 
f  *  Cleworth's  W  hite  Lion,  large,  downy,  a  very  good  late  sort. 

TREES  ERECT. 

f  *  Bright  Venus  Taylor's,  middle-sized,  rough,  excellent,  hangs 
till  it  shrivels. 

Champagne  White,  small-sized,  rough,  very  good,  downy  leaves. 

Damson,  white,  small-sized,  smooth,  excellent,  skin  thin. 

Hedgehog,  middle-sized,  rough,  fruit  very  rough,  but  good  fla- 
voured. 

f  *  Honey  White,  middle-sized,  smooth,  very  excellent. 

Large  Early  White,  large-sized,  downy,  very  early  fruit. 

f  *  Sheba  Queen,   Crompton's,   large-sized,    downy,   resembles 
Woodward's  Whitesmith. 

■f  *  Wellington's  Glory,    large-sized,  downy,  skin  thin,  flavour 
excellent. 

White  Eagle,  Cook's,  large-sized,  downy,  very  good  fruit. 

f  *  White  Bear,  Moores,  large-sized,  rough,  ripens  early. 

f  *  Woodward's  Whitesmith,  large-sized,   downy,   best  fruit  of 
this  colour. 

TREES  SPREADING. 

-j-  *  Chrystal,  small-sized,  smooth,  late,  and  ^ery  good  bearer. 
Chrystal,  White,  small-sized,  rough,  very  good  bearer. 
Early  White,  middle-sized,  downy,  ripens  early,  very  good. 
Fig,  White,  small-sized,   smooth,  rich,  but  rather  a  tender  sort. 
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In  the  above  list,  we  have  paid  no  regard  to  size ;  our  chief  aim 
has  been  to  select  those  of  the  best  flavour,  those  marked  may  pro- 
bably be  found  superior  to  the  others,  where  a  very  choice  selection 
is  required. 

GRAPES.— SELECTION  FOR  THE  OPEN  WALL. 

*  Burgundy,  Miller's,  fruit  black,  skin  thick,  bears  and  ripens 
well  in  favourable  situations. 

*  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  black,  skin  thick,  good  bearer, 
ripens  well. 

Chasselas  Precoce,  white,  skin  thin,  resembles  the  sweet  water, 
but  finer. 

*  Muscadine,  Royal,  white,  skin  thin,  bears  well  on  a  south  wall. 
Pitmaston  White  Cluster,  white,  skin  thick,  ripens  well  in  fine 

seasons. 

*  Grove  End  Sweet  Water,  white,  skin  thin,  early,  ripens  well. 

*  White  Sweet  Water,  white,  skin  thin,  good  bearer,  ripens  well. 
White   Cluster,  scotch,  white,  very  hardy  and  early  sort. 

SELECTION  FOR  VINERIES. 

Boudales,  fruit  red,  flavour  of  a  muscat,  resembles  the  Red  Fron- 
tignan. 

Chasselas  Musque,  white,  skin  thin,  very  sweet,  good  grape. 

Frankenthal,  black,  thick  skinned,  flavour  sweet,  resembles  the 
B.  Hamburgh. 

*  Frontignan  Black,  thin  skinned,  muscat  flavour,  and  an  excel- 
lent bearer. 

Frontignan  Blue,  fruit  purple,  thick  skin,  very  good  fruit. 

*     grizzly,    yellow  red  colour,  thick  skinned,   peculiar 

rich  flavour. 

Frontignan  Red,  thick  skinned,  flavour  similar  to  the  other  Fron- 
tignans,  excellent. 

*  Frontignan  White,  thin  skin,  very  rich  flavour,  and  good  bearer. 
Giberalter  Black,  dark  red,  thin  skin,  very  good  grape. 

*  Hamburgh,  black,  thick  skinned,  allowed  to  be  the  very  best 
for  general  cultivation. 

*  Hamburgh,  Braddick's  Seedling,  black,  thick  skinned,  similar 
to  the  preceeding. 

Lunel,  white,  thin  skin,  muscat  flavour,  very  good  fruit. 
Muscadine,  Black,  thick  skinneJ.,  sweet  flavour,  very  good. 
Petersburgh,  fruit  black,  thick  skin,  sweet  flavour. 

*  Oldaker's  West's  St.  Peter's,  black,  thin  skin,  will  hang  till  March. 
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Tokay  Cliarloswovtli's,  white,  thick  skin,  sweet  flavour,  very  good. 
Tokay,  white,  thin  skin,  sweet,  a  very  abundant  hearer. 

SELECTION   FOR   STOVES. 
Black   Damascus,   thin   skinned,  late,  very  valuable,  hut  rather  a 
shy  bearer. 

*  Black  Lombardy,  or  West's  St.  Petir's,  thin  skinned  a  good 
late  sort. 

Black  Morocco,  dark  red,  thick  skinned,  flavour  sweet  and  sugary. 
Black  Tripoli,  thin  skinned,  sweet  flavour,  very  late. 

*  IMuscat  of  Alexandria,  white,  thick  skinned,  rich  flavour,  suited 
for  the  warmest  situations  in  which  vines  grow. 

*  Raisin  des  Carmes,  purple,  thick  skinned,  with  a  sweet  flavour. 
Vamey'  Seedling,  black,  thick  skinned,  sweet  flavour,  ripens  late. 
In  the  above  list  we  beg  to  be  understood,  that  iu  selecting  Vines 

for  the  stove,  we  are  not  binding  the  grower  to  plant  no  other  sorts 
than  those  named,  all  the  best  sorts  under  the  head  Vinery  w  ill  bring 
fine  early  crops  in  the  stove,  but  those  named  as  stove  vines,  will  not 
ripen  or  do  so  well  in  any  but  stove  heat. 

EARLY  MELONS. 

Beechwood,  a  good  bearer,  netted  rind,  greenish  white  flesh,  grows 
from  two  to  three  pounds,  very  good. 

Cantaloup,  Scarlet  fleshed,  good  bearer,  thick  rind,  very  sweet, 
grows  to  three  pounds. 

Des  Carmes,  thick  rind,  pale  red  flesh,  very  high  flavoured,  grows 
from  six  to  seven  pounds. 

*  Early  Cantalouj),  good  bearer,  thin  rind,  orange  flesh,  very 
good,  grows  from  two  to  three  pomids. 

*  Germek,  large,  (Persian)  good  bearer,  thin  rind,  green  flesh, 
very  good,  grows  to  six  pounds. 

*  Green  Fleshed  Egyptian,  good  bearer,  thin  rind,  very  excellent, 
gi'ows  from  two  to  three  pounds. 

Green  Fleshed  Italian,  good  bearer,  thick  rind,  very  excellent, 
grows  to  three  pounds. 

*  Green  Fleshed  Masulipatam,  good  bearer,  thin  rind,  excellent, 
gi*ows  to  one  pound. 

Polignac,  good  bearer,  thick  rind,  pale  red  flesh,  fine  sort,  grows 
to  three  pounds. 

Rock,  Golden,  good  bearer,  thick  rind,  pale  red  flesh,  excellent, 
grows  to  three  pounds. 

*  Scarlet  Fleshed,  smooth,  good  bearer,  thick  riiid,  excellent, 
grows  to  three  pounds. 
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*  Cephalonian,  good  bearer,  thin  rind,  green  flesh,  excellent  fa- 
vour, grows  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds. 

Daree,  (Persian)  good  hearer,  fruit  green,  thin  rind,  flesh  white, 
high  flavoured,  grows  to  five  pounds. 

*  Dampsha  (Persian)  good  bearer,  fruit  yellow,  thin  rind,  flesh 
green,  grows  from  four  to  five  pounds,  and  keeps  long  after  it  is  cut, 
without  losing  its  flavour. 

Geree,  good  bearer,  fruit  green,  rind  thin,  flesh  green,  excellent 
but  rather  tender,  grows  to  five  jiounds. 

*  Hoosainee,  Green,  (Persian)  good  bearer,  fruit  gi-een,  rind  thin, 
flesh  white,  high  flavoured,  grows  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

*  Housainee,  Striped  (Persian)  good  bearer,  fruit  greenish  yellow, 
rind  thin,  flesh  white,  very  rich  flavour,  grows  from  three  to  four 
pounds. 

*  Keiseng  (Persian)  good  beai'er,  fruit  pale  yellowish  red,  rind 
thin,  flesh  white  one  of  the  very  best,  generally  grows  from  four  to 
five  pounds. 

Melon  of  Gerger,  (Persian)  fruit  yellow,  rind  thin,  flesh  red,  very 
good,  grows  from  two  to  four  pounds. 

Melon  of  Nukshevan  (Persian)  fruit  yellow,  rind  thin,  flesh  white, 
very  good,  grows  to  eight  pounds. 

*  Silver  Rock,  good  bearer,  fruit  yellow,  rind  thick,  flesh  pale 
red,  rich,  grows  from  five  to  six  pounds. 

Sir  Gore  Ousley's  Persian,  good  bearer,  fruit  yellow,  rind  thin, 
flesh  white,  grows  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

Small  Levant,  middling  bearer,  fruit  yellow,  rind  thick,  flesh  pale 
red,  high  flavoured,  grows  to  five  pounds. 

*  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  (Persian)  good  bearer,  fruit  yellow, 
rind  thin,  flesh  green,  perliaps  the  best  melon  grown,  generally 
weighs  from  six  to  ten  pounds. 

*  Valentia,  or  Winter  Melon,  good  bearer,  fruit  green,  rind  thin, 
flesh  pale,  straw  coloured,  sweet  and  juicy  though  not  rich,  its  chief 
good  property  is,  that  if  cut  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  room,  it  will  keep 
very  long  without  losing  its  flavour. 

*  Windsor  Scarlet  fleshed,  good  bearer,  fruit  green,  rind  thick, 
flesh  salmon  coloured,  very  excellent  flavour,  grows  from  four  to  five 
pounds. 

NUTS. 

Bond  Nut,  large  size,  thin  shell,  rough  husk,  and  a  very  good  nut. 

*  Cob,  large  size,  shell  thick  and  har<l,  husk  rough,  well  known. 
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*  CosfortI,  large,  shell  thin,  husk  rough,  very  good  hearer,  ex- 
cellent quality. 

Frizzled  Filbert,  middle-sized,  shell  thick,  husk  rough,  a  great 
bearer. 

*  Northamptonshire  Prolific,  middle-sized,  shell  thick,  husk 
rough,  ripe  early. 

*  Red  Filbert,  middle-sized,  shell  thick,  hush  rough,  peculiar 
good  flavour. 

Spanish,  large  size,  shell  thick,  husk  smooth,  grows  very  large. 
White  Fiblert,  middle-sized,  shell  thick,  husk  rough,  excellent 
flavour. 

NECTARINES— 1  MELTING. 

OR    SUCH    AS    PART   FROM    THE    STONE. 

Aromatic,  middle-sized,  pale  yellow  and  red  colour,  ripe  the  end 
of  August,  like  the  Violette  Hative. 

f  *  Brinion,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, ^ery  excellent. 

*  Due  de  Tello,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  beginning 
of  September,  excellent. 

Downton,  largo,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of  August. 

•f-  *  Elruge,  middle-sized,  pale  green  and  dark  red,  ripens  the 
end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  is  a  fine  bearer,  and  for- 
ces exceeding  well. 

*  Fairchild's,  small-sized,  greenish  yellow,  ripe  the  beginning  of 
August,  esteemed  for  its  earliness. 

Hoy's  New  Seedling,  middle-sized,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the 
end  of  August,  resembles  the  Elruge. 

-j-  *  Pitmaston  Orange,  large  orange  and  dark  red,  ripens  end  of 
August,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

-f-  *  Hunt's  Tawny,  middle-sized,  orange  and  dark  red,  ripens 
middle  of  August,  esteemed  for  its  earliness. 

Violette  Grosse,  large  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  beginning 
of  September,  I'esembles  the  Violette  Hative. 

f  *  Violette  Hative,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of 
August,  a  very  abundant  bearer,  is  very  red  at  the  stone,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  Elruge. 

White,  New,  large,  white,  ripens  the  beginning  of  September,  in 
favourable  situations,  this  acquires  excellent  flavour ;  but  under  other 
circumstances  is  rather  indifferent,  the  first  are  liable  to  fall  at  the 
time  of  stonina:. 
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*  White,  Old,  large,  wliite,  ripens  August  or  l)eginiiing  of  Sep- 
tember, excellent,  but  very  scarce. 

II.  PAVIES,  OR  CLING  STONES. 
Imperatrice,  large,  dark  red,  ripens  the  beginning  of  September, 
shrivels  like  the  Newington. 

*  Newington,  large,  dark  red,  ripens  the  beginning  of  September, 
good  bearer,  very  excellent. 

-f-  *  Newington,  Early,  large,  dark  red,  ripens  the  end  of  August, 
ripens  somewhat  earlier,  and  grows  larger  than  the  Old  Newington. 

*  Newington,  Tawny,  large,  yellow  and  bright  red,  ripens  the 
beginning  of  September,  fine  flavour. 

f  *  Roman,  large,  green  and  bright  red,  ripens  the  beginning  of 
September,  the  true  sort  is  very  scarce ;  the  Elruge  and  Violette 
Hative  are  often  sold  under  the  name  of  Roman. 

Saint  Omer's,  middle-sized,  yellow  and  bright  red,  ripens  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  rather  scarce,  highly  flavoured,  and  very  juicy. 

PEACHES.— I  MELTING, 

OR    SUCH    AS    PART   FROM    THE    STONE. 

*  Admirable,  late,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripe  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember ;  one  of  the  very  best  late  peaches,  very  good  for  the  peach 
house  to  succeed  the  earlier  sorts. 

f  *  Harrington,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  the  middle  of 
September;  tree  grows  vigorous,  is  a  good  bearer,  not  subject  to 
mildew,  very  excellent. 

f  *  Bellegarde,  large,  pale  green  and  dark  red,  ripens  the  begin- 
ning of  September  ;  a  very  handsome  peach,  forces  well,  succeeds 
Royal  George  and  Grosse  Mignonne,  but  keeps  better  than  they  do 
after  being  gathered. 

Braddick's  Red,  large,  pale  green  and  dark  red,  ripens  the  end  of 
August ;  fine  handsome  fruit,  of  very  good  quality. 

f  *  Col.  Ansley's  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  the  middle  of 
September,  resembles  the  Harrington. 

*  Cambray,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red  colour,  ripens  the  end  of 
August,  hardy  and  good. 

f  *  Chancellor,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red  colour,  ripens  the  be- 
ginning of  September. 

*  Duunington  Beauty,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end 
of  August,  resembles  the  Noblesse. 

■\-  *  Ford's  Seedling,  large,  pale  gi'een  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of 
August,  resembles  the  Noblesse. 
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Galande,  Steward's  Late,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  the 
middle  of  Sei)temher. 

Hemskirke,  middle-sized,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  end  of  Aug. 

*  Knapp  Castle  Seedling,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the 
end  of  August,  much  resembles  the  Noblesse. 

*  Madelaine  de  Courson,  middle-sized,  pale-yellow  and  red ;  ri- 
pens the  end  of  August,  flesh  with  very  little  red  at  the  stone ;  a 
good  bearer. 

f  *  Malta,  middle-sized,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of 
August ;  tree  hardy,  fruit  keeps  well  after  being  gathered,  and  bears 
carriage. 

f  *  Mignonne  Gi'osse,  large,  yellow  and  red,  ripens  middle  of 
August,  good  bearer  and  forces  well;  trees  not  subject  to  mildew ; 
fruit  does  not  bear  carriage  so  well  as  some  others. 

Mignonne  Lord  Fauconberg's,  large,  pale  yellowish  green  and  red, 
ripens  beginning  of  September,  a  good  peach,  resembling  the  Royal 
Charlotte. 

Mignonne  Petite,  small,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  the  begin- 
ning of  August. 

Mon'isiana  Pound,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  middle  of 
September  ;  one  of  the  best  of  the  American  sorts. 

Mountaineer,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  the  beginning  of 
September. 

Nivette,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, resembles  the  Late  Admirable. 

f  *  Noblesse,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of  Au- 
gust.    One  of  the  very  best  either  for  forcing,  or  the  open  wall. 

Poupree  Hative,  middle-sized,  yellowish  white  and  red,  ripens  the 
end  of  August.  A  good  peach,  large  as  the  Grosse  Mignonne,  ear- 
lier, but  more  tender. 

f  *  Royal  Charlotte,  large,  pale  green  and  dark  red,  ripens  the 
beginning  of  September. 

f  *  Royal  George,  large,  pale  greenish  white  and  red,  ripens  the 
end  of  August ;  these  two  last  are  excellent  sorts,  the  Royal  George 
in  particular  is  a  fine  bearer,  and  forces  well,  but  is  rather  subject  to 
mildew ;  it  is  sometimes  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Red  Magdalen. 

Royal  George  Mignonne,  large,  pale  yellowish  white  and  red,  ri- 
pens the  end  of  August. 

Sulhampstead,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, resembles  the  Noblesse. 

*  Twyford,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  beginning  of 
September,  resembles  the  Noblesse. 
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Williams's  Early  Purple,  large,  pale  green  and  dark  red,  ripens 
the  end  of  August. 

PAVIES  OR  CLING-STONES. 

*  Catherine,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber.    One  of  the  best  late  Cling-stone  Peaches. 

*  Catherine  Williams's,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end 
of  September. 

Heath,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  in  October;  in  good 
seasons,  one  of  the  best. 

f  *  Newington,  Old,  lai'ge,  pale  gi'een  and  red,  rijjens  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  very  good. 

N.  B.  Although  we  have  marked  a  selection  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines for  the  northern  counties,  yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
flued  walls  are  necessary,  as  even  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  the 
fruit  will  not  come  to  perfection  without  the  assistance  of  fire. 

PEARS.— SUMMER  DESSERT  USE, 

GROWING  AS  STANDARDS. 

*  Ambrosia,  middle-sized,  roundish  Obovate,  greenish  yellow, 
ripens  in  September,  delicious  but  does  not  keep  long. 

Beurre  d'  Amalis,  large,  Obovate,  greenish  brown,  ripens  in  Sep- 
tember, first  quality. 

f  *  Citron  des  Carmes,  middle-sized,  Obovate,  yellowish  green, 
ripens  in  July,  a  good  bearer,  and  one  of  the  best  early  pears. 

f  *  Doyenne,  White,  middle-sized,  Obovate,  pale  yellow,  ripens 
in  September,  a  good  bearer,  and  excellent  flavour  if  used  when  in 
perfection. 

English  Caillot  Rosat,  large.  Obtuse  pyriform,  greenish  brown 
marked  with  red,  ripens  in  August,  a  very  good  bearer. 

Famenga,  middle-sized,  greenish  yellow  and  brown,  Obovate,  ri- 
pens in  September,  very  good. 

Hessel,  middle-sized,  Obovate,  bromi,  rijjens  in  September,  a 
great  bearer. 

*  Muscat  Robert,  small,  turbinate,  greenish  yellow,  ripens  in  Ju- 
ly, very  good  early  pear,  but  lasts  in  perfection  only  a  few  days. 

Passans  de  Portugal,  middle-sized,  oblate,  pale  brown,  ripens  in 
August,  great  bearer. 

f  *  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  small,  pyriform,  brownish  red,  ripens 
in  September,  peculiarly  rix;!!  and  sugary,  dries  well. 

*  Summer  Franc  Real,  middle-sized,  obovate,  yellowish  green, 
ripens  in  September. 
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*  Summer  Rose,  fruit  large,  oblate,  russety  red,  ripens  in  Au- 
gust, very  handsome. 

Vallee  Franche,  middle-sized,  yellowish  green,  obovate,  ripens  in 
August. 

REQUIRING  A  WALL. 

f  *  Jai-gonelle,  large,  pyriform,  yellowish  brown,  ripens  in  Au- 
gust, best  at  this  season. 

AUTUMN  DESSERT  USE,  GROWING  AS  STANDARDS. 

-f-  Aston  Town,  small,  yellowish  green  and  brown,  roundish,  ri- 
pens the  end  of  October. 

f  *  Autumn  Bergamot,  small,  round,  greenish  brown  and  red,  ri- 
pens in  October. 

*  Beurre  Bosc,  large,  pyriform,  russety,  ripens  in  October,  very 
excellent. 

f  *  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  middle-sized,  Obovate,  brownish  red, 
ripens  in  October,  a  great  bearer,  withstands  the  late  spring  frosts 
better  than  most  others. 

f  *  Beun'e  Diel,  large,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  ripens  in  Oc- 
tober, hardy,  great  bearer,  excellent,  deserves  extensive  cultivation, 
requires  the  branches  to  be  well  thinned  in  pruning,  to  admit  suffi- 
cient air  amongst  its  abundant  foliage. 

f  Bishop's  Thumb,  large,  oblong,  brownish  red,  ripens  in  Octo- 
ber, very  good. 

*  Bon  Chretien  Fondante,  large,  oblong,  greenish  brown,  ripens 
in  October,  has  a  cool  refreshing  juice  like  the  St.  Germain  ;  tree 
hardier,  and  a  good  bearer,  a  very  excellent  pear. 

Colmar,  Autumn,  large,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale  green,  ripens  in 
October. 

*  Compte  de  Lamy,  middle-sized,  obovate,  pale  yellow  and  red, 
ripens  in  October. 

f  *  Doyenne  Gray,  middle-sized,  obovate,  russet  red,  ripens  in 
October,  keeps  better  than  the  white  Doyenne, 

Figue  de  Naples,  large,  oblong,  brownish  red,  ripens  in  Novem- 
ber, tree  grows  vigorous. 

Flemish  beauty,  large  obvovate,  russety  red,  ripens  in  October, 
must  be  gathered  early. 

f  Gendeseim,  large,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale  greenish  yellow,  ripens 
in  October,  tree  hardy. 

f  *  Glout  Morceau,  large,  obtuse  elliptic,  pale  green,  ripens  in 
November,  and  keeps  in  use  till  January,  hardy,  a  good  bearer,  ex- 
cellent quality,  hangs  late  on  the  tree. 
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f  Henri  Quartre,  middle-sized,  pyrifonn,  yellowish  green,  ripens 
in  October. 

f  *  Hacon's  Incomparable,  middle-sized,  roundish,  brownish 
green,  ripens  in  October. 

Louisa  Bonne  of  Jersey,  large,  pyriform,  gi-eenish  brown  and  red, 
ripens  in  October. 

j-  *  Marie  Louise,  large  oblong,  brownish  yellow,  ripens  in  Octo- 
ber, one  of  the  very  finest,  bears  abundantly,  succeeds  also  well  on  a 
north  wall. 

*  Napolean,  large,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale  green,  ripens  in  No- 
vember ;  tree  vigorous,  good  bearer,  fruit  excellent,  very  juicy,  should 
not  be  used  till  it  changes  to  a  pale  colour.  In  the  northern  coun- 
ties it  will  require  a  wall  to  bring  it  properly  to  perfection. 

Parmentier,  middle-sized,  obovate,  red,  ripens  in  October,  streaked 
with  bright  red. 

f  *  Saint  Germain,  large,  pyriform,  yellowish  green  and  brown,  in 
use  from  November  to  January.  This  sort  has  sometimes  been  con- 
fused with  the  Louise  Bonne,  hence  two  varieties  of  St.  Germain  are 
mentioned  by  some. 

f  Swans-Egg,  middle-sized,  obovate,  greenish  brown,  good  bearer, 
ripens  in  August. 

■f  *  Seckle,  small,  obovate,  brownish  red,  ripens  in  October,  good 
bearer,  very  rich  aroma. 

Sucre  Vert,  middle-sized,  obovate,  green,  ripens  in  October,  tree 
vigorous,  abundant  bearer. 

Thompson's,  middle-sized,  obovate,  pale  yellow,  ripens  in  Novem- 
ber, flavour  of  Passe  Colmar. 

Whitfield,  middle-sized,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  ripens  in  No- 
vember, great  bearer. 

REQUIRING  A  WALL. 

*  Bergamot  Gansel's,  middle-sized,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  ri- 
pens in  October,  excellent,  superior  to  the  autumn  Bergamot,  but 
less  hardy, 

*  Bergamotte  Suisse,  middle-sized,  roundish,  greenish  yellow, 
ripens  in  October. 

Beurre  Brown,  large,  obovate,  brown,  lipens  in  October,  varies 
much  according  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  situation. 

*  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  middle-sized,  roundish,  brownish  green,  ri- 
pens in  November. 

f  *  Crassane,  large,  roundish,  greenish  brown,  ripens  in  Novem- 
ber, very  good  pear. 
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*  Duohesse  d'Angouleme,  large,  obtuse  obovate,  brownish  yellow, 
ripens  in  November,  a  very  good  bearer,  grows  to  a  very  large  size. 

Urbaniste,  middle-sized,  pale-green,  obovate,  ripens  in  October, 
good  flavour. 

Welbeck,  large,  obovate,  yellow  russety,  ripens  in  October. 
WINTER  DESSERT  PEARS.— Standards. 

*  Crassane  Winter,  large,  turbinate,  greenish  yellow  and  brown, 
ripens  in  January,  good  bearer. 

*  Downton,  middle-sized,  pyriform,  yellowish  brown,  in  use  Jan. 
and  February,  good  bearer. 

t  *  Fondante  du  Bois,  middle-sized,  obovate,  greenish  yellow,  in 
use  December  to  February,  resembles  the  Passe  Colmar. 

*  Forelle,  middle-sized,  roundish,  yellowish  green  and  red,  in 
use  from  October  to  January. 

Knight's  Monarch,  middle-sized,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  ripens 
in  January. 

Ne  Plus  Meuris,  middle-sized,  roundish,  brown  russet,  in  use  from 
November  to  March,  one  of  the  best  late  pears,  although  not  so 
handsome  as  some. 

Rouse  Lench,  large,  oblong,  pale  green,  in  use  January  and  Feb. 

REQUIRING  A  WALL. 

*  Beurre,  Easter,  large-sized,  obovate,  greenish  brown,  hardy, 
one  of  the  very  best,  in  use  from  January  to  March. 

f  *  Beurre  d'  Aremberg,  middle-sized,  obovate,  pale  brown,  in 
use  December  and  January,  excellent. 

f  *  Beurre  Ranee,  middle-size,  obtuse  pyriform,  brownish  green, 
in  use  from  March  to  May,  the  very  best  late  sort  yet  known,  is  well 
deserving  a  wall. 

*  Bezi  Vaet,  middle-sized,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  in  use  De- 
cember and  January,  resembles  the  Chamnontel  in  flavour,  bears 
also  well  as  a  standard. 

f  *  Chaumontel,  large,  oblong,  yellowish  brown,  in  use  from  No- 
vember to  March. 

*  Colmar,  middle-sized,  obtuse  pyriform,  greenish  yellow  and 
brown,  in  use  from  November  to  February. 

f  *  Passe  Colmar,  large,  obovate,  bright  yellow,  in  use  Decem- 
ber and  January.  Tree  very  free  from  canker,  much  hardier  than 
the  Colmar,  great  bearer. 

Virgouleuse,  large  obovate,  yellowish  green,  in  use  from  Novem- 
ber to  January.     Tree  vigorous,  fruit  excellent,  but  a  shy  bearer. 

f  Winter  Nelis,  middle-sized,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  in  use 
December  and  January. 
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PEARS  FOR  KITCHEN  USE.— Standards. 

■f  *  Bellissirae  d'Hiver,  large,  roundish,  brownish  red,  in  use 
from  November  to  April,  good  stewing  pear,  bears  well. 

Belmont,  large,  obovate,  pale  yellowish  brown,  in  use  in  Novem- 
ber, great  bearer. 

Bequene  Musque,  middle-sized,  oblong,  yellow,  in  use  from  Nov. 
to  January,  excellent  for  stewing. 

f  *  Bezi  d'Heri,  middle-sized,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  in  use 
from  November  to  January. 

Chaptal,  large,  obovate,  brown,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  April. 

*  Franc  Real  d'Hiver,  middle-sized,  roundish  obovate,  brownish 
yellow,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  March,  stews  tender,  and  of  a  bright 
purple  colour. 

-j-  *  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  large,  pyriform,  greenish  brown,  in 
use  from  January  to  April.  It  requires  a  wall  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection, in  such  situations  a  single  fruit  has  been  known  to  weigh  up- 
wards of  two  pounds. 

PINE  APPLES. 

The  Queen  (No.  46,  page  804)  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  at  pre- 
sent known  for  general  cultivation,  if  exposed  to  a  high  temperatura 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  it  is  liable  to  become  hol- 
low near  the  core,  but  earlier  or  later  in  the  season  it  is  not  subject  to 
that  defect.  The  Ripley's  Queen,  a  slight  variety  of  the  common 
Queen  is  probably  the  best. 

The  Moscow  Queen,  (No  48)  is  an  excellent  variety  but  is  rather 
a  slow  grower,  the  fruit  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  common  Queen 
but  superior  to  it  in  flavour. 

The  Black  Jamaica  (No.  1 1,  p.  607)  is  an  excellent  fruit  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in  the  winter  months,  when 
pines  rarely  come  to  perfection.  It  cuts  firm  to  the  core,  is  highly 
flavoured,  keeps  some  time  after  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  bears  carriage 
better  than  any  other.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  slow  grower,  and  the 
fruit  seldom  attains  a  large  size. 

Brown  Sugar -Loaf,  (No.  29,  p.  753,)  is  the  best  of  the  sugar-loaf 
kind ;  it  is  a  large  handsome  and  highly  flavoured  fruit,  swells  freely 
in  the  winter  months,  and  its  flesh  is  firm  and  juicy. 

The  Ripley,  (No.  42,  p.  804,)  is  large,  handsome,  and  high-fla- 
voured, it  is  a  good  summer  fruit,  and  swells  freely  in  winter. 

St.  Vincent. — (No.  22,  p.  752.)  The  fruit  is  not  large,  but  high- 
flavoured,  particularly  in  summer ;  it  is  said  to  swell  freely  in  winter. 
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Black  Antigua,  (No.  40,  p.  803)  is  an  excellent  and  highly -fla- 
voured jjine,  if  cut  when  it  begins  to  turn  from  green  to  yellow;  but 
if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant  until  it  is  quite  ripe,  it  loses  all  its 
richness. 

Enville,  (No.  36,  p.  803)  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  collections  as 
one  of  the  handsomest  pines  in  cultivation ;  although  it  is  neither 
rich  nor  highly  flavoui-ed. 

Lemon  Queen,  (No.  24,  p.  752)  is  of  free  gi-ovvth ;  the  fruit  is 
rich,  juicy,  and  high-flavoured. 

White  Providence,  (No.  9,  p.  514)  when  grown  to  a  large  size  is 
deficient  in  flavour,  but  is  a  very  handsome  showy  kind.  It  may 
sometimes  bear  prematurely,  and  if  in  that  case  the  fruit  be  allowed  to 
become  perlectly  ripe  on  the  plant,  it  is  equal  in  flavour  to  a  Queen. 

The  above  varieties  will  probably  be  found  most  useful  in  a  very 
select  collection. — Trans.  Hort.  Soc. 

PLUMS.— TABLE  USE  IN  AUGUST. 

SECTIOX     L — BLACK  OR  BLUE  FF.UITED. 

f  *  Azure  Hative,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  excel- 
lent early  fruit. 

f  *  Nectarine,  large -si  zed,  adheres  to  the  stone,  an  excellent 
bearer. 

*  Orleans,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  an  excellent 
bearer. 

*  Perdrigon  Blue,  middle-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  this  and  the 
white  Perdrigon  furnish  the  Brignole  Prunes. 

Royal  de  Tours;  large-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone. 

SECTION  II.— GREEN  FRUITED, 
-j-  *  Green  Gage,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  the  best 
plum  grown. 

SECTION  III.— RED. 

Wheat,  middle-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  remarkable  for  its 
bright  fiery  red  colour. 

SECTION  IV— YELLOW. 

*  Drap  d'  Or,  small,  separates  from  the  stone,  very  excellent. 
Mirabelle,  small,  separates  from  the  stone,  also  fine  for  preserving. 

TABLE  USE  IN  SEPTEMBER, 
f  *  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  large,  adlieres  to  the  stone,   one  of  the 
most  valuable. 
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t  *  Saint  Catherine,  middle-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  excellent 
bearer,  good  for  preserving. 

f  *  Large  Washington,  separates  from  the  stone,  an  excellent 
plmn. 

*  White  Magnum  Bonum,  large-size,  adheres  to  the  stone,  good 
bearer. 

BLACK  OR  BLUE  FRUITED. 

D'  Agen,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  excellent  bearer. 
f  *  Kirk's,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  excellent  plum. 

*  Reine  Claude  Violette,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone, 
very  excellent  sort,  good  bearer,  succeeds  well  as  a  standard, 

*  Virgin,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  resembles  the 

last. 

TABLE  USE  IN  OCTOBER. 

*  Coes  Fine  Late  Red,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone  ;  a 
valuable  sort. 

f  *  Blue  Imperatrice,  large-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  a  good 
bearer. 

YELLOW. 

*  Downton  Imperatrice,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone. 

PRESERVING  AND  KITCHEN  USE. 

Guimaraen,  middle-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  ripens  beginning 
September. 

f  *  White  Bullace,  small- sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  rijjens  in 
October. 

*  White  Perdrigon,  middle-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  ripens  the 
end  of  August. 

BLACK  OR  BLUE  FRUITED. 

*  Damson,  Shropshire,  middle-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  excel- 
lent preserver. 

f  Goliah,  large-size,  adheres  to  the  stone,  ripens  the  end  of  Aug. 

f  *  Orleans  Early,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  ripens 
the  middle  of  August. 

Quetsche  de  Breme,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  ripens 
in  September. 

f  *  Imperial  Diadem,  large,  separates  from  the  stone,  ri])ens  the 
beginning  of  September. 

-f-  *  Wilmot's  New  Early  Orleans,  middle-sized,  separates  from 
the  stone,  ripens  in  August. 

Wine  Sour,  small,  adheres  to  the  stone,  ripens  the  middle  of  Sept. 
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RASPBERRIES. 

Red  Antwerp,  Yellow  Antwerp,  Barnet,  Bromley  Hill,  Cornish, 
Double  Bearing. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Scarlet. 

American  Scarlet,  ripens  middle  of  July,  and  requires  plenty  of 
room. 

f  *  Black  Roseberry,  handsome,  a  good  bearer,  ripens  the  end  of 
June. 

Charlotte,  good  flavour,  but  rather  indifferent  bearer,  ripens  the 
middle  of  June. 

f  *  Coul  Late  Scarlet,  excellent  sort,  good  bearer,  ripens  the  end 
of  July. 

Gamston  Scarlet,  very  good  flavour,  ripens  the  end  of  June. 

f  *  Grove  End  Scarlet,  abundant  bearer,  excellent,  ripens  the 
middle  of  June. 

f  *  Old  Scarlet,  excellent  for  preserving,  ripens  middle  of  June. 

f  *  Roseberry,  abundant  bearer,  excellent  forcer,  ripens  the  end 
of  June. 

BLACK  STRAWBERRIES. 

f  *  Downton,  the  best  of  this  class  of  sti'awberries,  ripens  begin- 
ning of  July. 

f  *  Elton  Seedling,  a  great  bearer,  valuable  as  a  very  late  sort, 
ripens  middle  of  July. 

Knight's  Scarlet  Fleshed,  ripens  the  end  of  June,  more  red  inside 
than  out. 

Old  Black,  good  fruit,  ripens  the  beginning  of  July. 

Sweet  Cone,  of  excellent  flavour,  but  not  so  prolific  as  the  Down- 
ton,  ripens  the  end  of  June. 

PINE  STRAWBERRIES. 

f  *  Keene's  Seedling,  excellent  and  productive,  one  of  the  best 
forcers,  ripens  middle  of  June. 

f  *  Old  Pine  or  Carolina,  this  is  scarcely  exceeded  by  any,  it  ri- 
pens the  beginning  of  July. 

The  Chili  Strawberries  are  scai'cely  worth  culture.  Wilmot's 
Superb  is  by  far  the  best  amongst  them,  it  is  a  very  handsome  look- 
ing fruit,  but  is  commonly  hollow,  wooly,  and  without  flavour. 

HAUTBOYS  STRAWBERRIES. 

Black,  of  the  first  quality,  ripening  the  end  of  June  or  beginning 
of  July. 
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f  *  Large  Flat,  abundant  bearer,  retains  its  characters  better  than 
the  other  sorts,  ripens  about  the  end  of  June. 

f  *  Prolific,  or  Conical,  this  is  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  very 
best  of  this  class,  ripens  the  end  of  June. 

Round  Fruited  Muscatelle ;  rather  a  small,  but  a  very  rich  fruit 
ripens  the  beginning  of  July. 

The  Green  Strawberries  are  not  worth  growing,  where  a  selection  of 
good  fruits  are  wanted. 

ALPINE  AND  WOOD  STRWABERRIES. 

f  *  Red  Alpine,  and  White  Alpine,  which  bear  fruit  both  through 
summer  and  autumn. 

Red  Wood,  and  White  Wood,  which  oidy  bear  during  summer. 


ARTICLE  IL 

LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VEGETABLES  IN  CULTIVATION. 

Artichokes. — The  Globular  is  the  only  variety  worth  cultivation. 

Asparagus.  — Battersea  and  Gravesend  varieties. 

Beans. — The  Early  Magazine,  and  Early  Lisbon,  are  the  best 
for  early  crops.  The  Long-pod  is  the  most  abundant  bearer,  and  de- 
cidedly the  best  for  small  gardens.  The  Windsor,  Sandwich  and 
Token  are  good  ones  for  summer  crops. 

Beet  Root. — The  Large  Rooted,  is  the  best  to  boil,  and  slice  for 
table,  and  the  Green  and  White,  for  their  leaves. 

Broccoli. — The  following  are  the  best  sorts,  at  present  cultivated 
in  our  gardens:  Green  Cape,  Early  Purple  Cape,  Grange's  Early 
White,  Early  Sprouting  Purple,  Green's  Close-headed  Winter,  Im- 
pregnated Early  White,  Tall  large-headed  Purple,  Portsmouth  or 
Cream  coloured.  Sulphur  Coloured,  Late  or  Spring  White,  Late 
Dwarf  Close-headed  purple,  Siberian  or  latest  Green. 

The  Green  Cape  and  Early  Ptirple  Cape  sown  in  May  and  June 
will  produce  from  August  to  December;  sown  in  July  and  August, 
if  the  winter  is  mild,  will  produce  heads  in  April  and  May.  Grange's 
Early  While  sown  at  three  different  times,  between  the  beginning  of 
May  to  the  end  of  June,  will  produce  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 
Early  Sprouting  Purple  sown  in  April  will  produce  from  November 
to  February  ;  sown  in  June  will  produce  sprouts  in  March  and  April. 
Green  close-headed  Winter,  if  sown  the  end  of  May,  will  produce 
from  November  to  February,  if  the  winter  is  mild.  Impregnated 
Early   White  sown  the  beginning  of  March  will  produce  from  No- 
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vember  to  Christmas.  Tall  large-headed  Purple  sown  the  end  of 
March  will  produce  in  the  March  and  April  following.  Portsmouth 
sown  in  the  middle  of  Aprils  will  produce  in  February  and  March. 
Sulphur  Coloured,  Spring  White  and  late  Dwarf  Purple,  sown  in 
March'  will  pi'oduce  in  April  and  May  following.  Siberian  will  en- 
dure our  hardest  winters,  and  sown  the  end  of  April  will  produce  in 
May,  the  year  following. 

Cabbages. — ^The  following  are  the  best  varieties  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  :  Superior  Early,  Early  Dwarf,  Early  Imperial,  Early  Bat- 
tersea.  Early  Dutch,  Large  York,  Large  Penton,  Early  York,  Va- 
nack.  Early  Cornish,  Emperor,  East  Ham,  Late  Battersea,  Red 
Dutch, 

The  Early  Summer  crop  of  Cabbages  require  to  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  August ;  and  the  autumn  crops  should 
be  sown  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  or  end  of  May  in 
the  same  year.  Red  Cabbage  makes  the  best  heads  for  pickling 
if  sown  in  April  and  not  cut  till  the  following  winter  or  spring,  if  any 
are  wanted  for  pickling  early  in  the  autumn  they  should  be  sown  in 
August  the  preceding  year. 

Cardoons. — The  Spanish  Cardoon  is  by  far  the  best  cultivated 
iu  this  country,  although  in  France  the  Cardoon  of  Tours  is  consi- 
dered the  best. 

Carrots. — For  early  crops  the  common  Early  Horn,  and  the 
Early  Short  Red  Horn  are  the  best,  and  may  be  sown  on  hotbeds  in 
February  or  on  warm  borders  in  March.  The  Long  Orange  and 
Altringham  as  principal  crops  for  winter  use,  are  sown  from  the  mid- 
dle of  March  to  the  middle  of  April. 

Cauliflowers. — Early  and  Late  varieties,  the  former  of  these  is 
sown  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  produces  early  the  follow- 
ing summer ;  the  latter  are  sown  about  the  end  of  March,  which  will 
produce  in  May  and  June,  and  again  in  May,  which  will  produee  in 
October  and  November  if  the  weather  prove  mild. 

Celery. — The  best  sorts  are  the  Italian,  Red  Solid,  White  Solid, 
Celeriac  or  Turnip  Rooted,  and  the  Manchester  Large ;  this  last  is 
decidedly  the  best  sort  grown,  each  root  commonly  weighing  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  being  very  free  from  any  rankness. 

Cucumbers. — The  following  maybe  considered  the  most  superi- 
or sorts :  Early  Frame,  Early  Southgate,  Longford,  Green  Turkey, 
Kerrison's  Hothouse,  Walker's  Long,  Serene,  Incomparable, 
Wandsworth  Earl  Grey,  White  Turkey, 

Endives. — The  best  of  the  Batavian  Endives,  are  the  broad  leav- 
ed or  common  Batavian ;  and  the  small  Batavian,  which  is  prefera- 
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ble  to  the  firsts  being  very  mild,  and  sweet  without  any  bitterness. 
Of  the  curled  sort,  the  small  green,  and  the  large  green,  are  those 
most  usually  cultivated. 

Kidney  Beans. — The  following  may  be  considered  some  of  the 
best;  Chinese,  Black  Speckled,  Canterbury,  Early  Dun  or  Buff 
Early  Liver  Coloured,  Early  Purple  Speckled,  Cream  Coloured 
Negi'o,  Battersea,  Scarlet  Runner.  The  sorts  best  for  forcing  are 
the  Early  Dun,  Negro,  Cream-coloured;  and  for  a  later  forced  crop, 
the  Liver-coloured,  which  will  bear  a  greater  profusion  than  any  of 
the  other  sorts. 

Leeks. — The  varieties  are  three,  but  the  London  Flag,  and  Com- 
mon, may  be  considered  the  two  best. 

Lettuces. — The  following  maybe  considered  the  principal  sorts. 
Cabbage  Lettuces. — Brown  Dutch,  Hammersmith,  Tennis  Ball, 
Grand  Admiral,  Brown  Silesia,  Imperial,  Marseilles,  Black  Seeded 
Gotte.  Coss  Lettuces. — Brown  or  Bath,  Florence,  Green  Coss 
(black  seeded,)  Aleppo  or  Spotted,  Egyptian,  Dwarf  Brown,  Egyp- 
tian Green,  Paris. 

Onions, — The  following  may  be  considered  the  best  sorts: — 
Deptford,  True  or  Brown  Portugal,  Spanish  or  White  Portugal, 
James's  Long  Keeping,  Globe,  Stratsburgh,  Tripoli,  Blood  Red, 
Silver  Skinned,  Welsh. 

Parsnips. — The  Guernsey  and  Hollow -Crowned  sorts  appear  to 
be  far  preferable  to  the  Old  sort,  both  for  size  and  flavour. 

Peas. — The  varieties  are  numerous,  these  perhaps  will  be  found 
the  most  valuable, — Double-blossomed  Early  Frame.  Blue  Prussi- 
an, Dwarf  Green  Imperial,  Dwarf  Marrow,  Egg  Pea,  Green  Mar- 
row, Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow,  Knight's  Tall  Marrow,  Royal  Dwarf, 
Spanish  Morrotto,  Tall  Green  Imperial,  and  Wellington. 

Potatoes. — Out  of  a  great  many  varieties,  the  following  will  be 
found  amongst  the  best :  Early  Kidneys,  Early  Manly,  Fox's  Seed- 
ling, Early  Dwarf,  Champions,  Bread  Fruits,  Ox  Noble,  Early  Shaw. 

Raddishes. — The  most  approved  sorts  are  the  Short  Topped 
Scarlet,  and  Early  Frame  of  the  long  sorts,  and  the  Crimson  Turnip- 
rooted  and  White  Turnip -rooted,  for  spring  and  summer  use  ;  and 
the  Black  Spanish,  Large  Purple  Winter,  and  White  Spanish,  for 
winter  use. 

Rhubarb. — Four  Varieties,  Buck's  Rhubarb,  Common,  Elford, 
and  Hybrid.     The  Elford  is  very  valuable  for  forcing,  &c. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  require  to  be  sown  in  April  in  an 
open  part  of  the  garden,  and  afterwards  thinned  out  to  eight  or  nine 
inches  apart. 
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Sea  Kale. — The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April ;  in 
the  following  spring,  the  young  plants  should  he  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  row ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  planting  out,  they  may  be  forced  by 
means  of  large  pots  placed  over  the  crowns,  covered  with  hot  dung  or 
leaves. 

Shallots  and  Garlic  both  require  planting  in  drills,  about  fif- 
teen inches  apart,  and  six  inches  in  the  drill,  about  the  beginning  of 
March. 

Spinach. — There  are  three  varieties  cultivated,  viz.  : — Prickly, 
Round  Seeded,  and  Flanders.  The  Prickly  is  sown  in  autiunn  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  is  called  Winter  Spinach  ;  the  Round  Seeded, 
is  sown  in  spring  and  summer,  and  is  more  tender  than  the  other ; 
the  Flanders  appears  to  be  far  superior  as  a  Winter  Spinach  to  the 
Common  Prickly,  being  very  hardy,  and  produces  more  and  finer 
leaves. 

Turnips. — The  sorts  mostly  used  in  gardens  are  the  Early  Dutch, 
Early  Dwarf,  and  Early  Stone. 

Winter  Greens  consist  of  many  sorts,  the  following  may  be 
onsidered  the  best :  Green  Savoy,  Dwarf  Savoy,  Brussel  Spi'outs, 
Curled  Kale  or  German  Borecole,  Brown  Kale  or  Purple  Borecole, 
Colebrooke-Dale  Borecole,  Thousand-headed  Cabbage,  Chou  de 
Milan,  Jerusalem  or  Buda  Kale,  Egyptian  Kale.  The  Savoys  and 
late  Greens  may  be  sown  about  the  end  of  March,  and  the  strongest 
plants  planted  out  in  June  and  July  ;  the  dwarf  kinds  may  be  sown 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  planted  out  in  July. 


ARTICLE  in. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  ON  HORTICULTURAL  SUBJECTS, 

The  blotching  of  Grapes,  named  by  a  Subscriber  p.  137,  may  pos- 
sibly arise  from  the  house  being  kept  too  close  in  the  morning,  du- 
ring the  time  of  powerful  sun-shine ;  the  berries  and  leaves  being 
then  covered  by  the  condensed  vapours  which  had  arisen  during  the 
night,  are  very  liable  to  be  scalded.  Air  given  early  when  the  wea- 
ther is  fine,  or  a  judicious  syringing  while  the  grapes  are  immature, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Plant,  p.  280,  will  in  general  prove  a  perfect 
specific.  To  J.  D.  p.  185. — The  floor  of  the  pit  is  that  on  which 
the  pots  (1)  are  seen  to  stand;  the  top  of  the  horizontal  flue  (a  3)  is 
the  back  walk ;  (a  1  and  2)  are  in  the  air-chamber  under  the  pit  and 
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considerably  below  the  back  walk;  the  compartment  (n)  is  to  tie  the 
vines  in  during  the  time  they  are  dormant,  where  by  opening  the 
front  ventilators,  they  are  exposed  to  the  open  air  until  the  time  in- 
tended for  forcing ;  the  top  (g)  might  do  equally  as  well  flat,  the  use 
of  it  being  merely  to  prevent  the  heat  finding  access  to  the  vines,  and 
the  cold  entering  the  house,  the  two  small  holes  (a,  a)  shew  the  return 
and  termination  of  the  flues,  (a  4  &  5)  in  the  back  wall  of  the  section. 
To  Thomas  Bland,  j)age  186. — One  reason  why  Mr.  Lindley  in  his 
"  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden"  recommends  one  sort 
of  grapes  for  vineries  in  the  south  and  another  in  the  north,  may  be 
that  the  ground  being  so  much  colder  in  the  latter,  he  suspected  the 
roots  of  the  more  tender  kinds  might  suflfer  by  being  planted  in  the 
vine  borders  out  of  doors.  If  this  is  not  his  reason  we  cannot  tell 
why,  we  have  found  the  sorts  he  mentions  for  vineries  in  the  south, 
thrive  equally  well  in  the  north.  To  a  Constant  Reader,  page  127. 
The  vegetable  marrow  is  very  easy  of  culture,  requiring  similar 
treatment  to  cucumbers  grown  on  ridges  ;  it  is  scarcely  worth  growing 
requiring  much  ground  which  might  be  better  occupied,  we  should 
rather  recommend  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  George  Harrison,  p.  330. 
To  "G.  I.  T."  page  330;  cuttings  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  we 
conceive  cannot  well  be  extended  beyond  the  same  season,  they  are 
taken  off  as  soon  as  the  seedling  plants  have  produced  sufficient  young 
branches,  and  inserted  in  a  pot  filled  with  the  same  soil  as  that  of  the 
bed,  they  speedily  take  root,  and  are  then  planted  in  another  frame 
for  a  successional  crop,  where  they  bear  abundantly  at  an  earlier  age 
than  seedlings.  An  article  on  the  subject  will  appear  early  in  the 
next  volume.  To  a  Subscriber  p.  427 ;  we  cannot  tell  where  Talc 
is  to  be  purchased,  neither  have  we  ever  yet  seen  it  used,  and  are 
therefore  unable  to  judge  of  its  properties.  Would  any  of  our  kind 
correspondents  favour  him  with  an  answer  ?  To  "M.  D."  p.  475. 
In  the  formation  of  a  vine  border,  a  successional  produce  is  contem- 
plated, to  continue  for  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years,  without  renova- 
tion except  what  may  be  received  from  top- dressings,  the  soil  of 
those  in  pots  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  renewed  every  year,  the  for- 
mer bears  a  profusion  on  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  rod,  the  latter  on 
four  or  five ;  the  former  fill  a  situation  with  fruit,  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  advantageously  occupied,  the  latter  stand  in  that  part  of 
the  house  which  might  be  filled  by  pines,  &c.  requiring  such  situa- 
tions ;  the  flavour  of  grapes  does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  compo- 
sition they  grow  in,  as  on  their  judicious  management  in  the  house, 
although  it  must  be  allowed  where  vines  grow  on  a  wet  bottom,  no 
management  will  render  them  equal  to  those  grown  in  diflerent  cir- 
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curastances  :  vines  in  pots,  as  early  crops,  are  deserving  of  extensive 
cultivation.  "F.  T.  O's"  mode  of  heating  conservatories  is  not  an  in- 
direct advertisement,  see  p.  667.  Mr.  Muscroft's  list  of  goosebemes, 
page  204,  notwithstanding  they  chiefly  relate  to  size,  are  nevertheless 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  some  of  the  best  old  sorts  ;  the  selection  we 
have  made  in  the  present  number,  are  those  of  superior  flavour. 
To  "  Q.  P.  R"  p.  571.  Grafting  and  budding  will  shortly  be  treated 
on  and  illustrated,  no  perfect  double  flowers  can  be  propogated  by 
seed,  as  the  stamens  instead  of  performing  the  duty  allotted  by  natui*e 
are  converted  into  petals,  the  double  primrose  is  readily  increased  by 
divisions  of  the  roots.  To  Sage,  p.  620.  The  best  sorts  of  strawber- 
ries for  forcing  are  the  Grove  End  Scarlet,  and  Roseberry  for  the 
first  crops,  and  Keene's  Seedling  to  succeed  them.  To  Mr.  J.  Mills, 
p.  621.  We  cannot  speak  either  to  the  utility  or  inutility  of  the 
sterile  hautboy  strawberry,  we  have  never  yet  found  them  of  suffici- 
ent importance  to  prove  the  necessity  of  their  presence,  nor  have  we 
noticed  them  to  be  of  sufficient  injury  to  warrant  destruction.  If 
hautboy's  be  planted  on  good  strong  soil  where  the  roots  can  absorb 
a  quantity  of  moisture,  they  will  never  fail  to  bear  well,  if  on  light 
soil  they  generally  soon  become  barren.  The  ensuing  year  however 
we  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  subject,  and  report  the  results.  We 
should  be  ready  to  conclude  the  vines  in  the  grapery  are  planted  on 
a  wet  bottom,  and  experience  has  taught  us  when  this  is  the  case,  ex- 
cept the  season  proves  very  dry,  and  the  powerful  absorbtion  coun- 
tervailed bypowerful  evaporation  the  fruit  can  never  ripen  kindly ;  al- 
lowing the  vines  to  ripen  too  abundant  crops  has  a  similar  effect. 
Perhaps  the  apple,  "H.  M.  M."  names  may  be  a  Cornish  Aromatic 
or  Cornish  July  Flower,  both  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Ronald's,  of 
Brentford,  or  any  other  nursery  round  London,  where  most  probably 
specimens  of  the  fruit  may  be  viewed,  which  would  be  the  safest  way 
of  deciding  ;  for  to  select  a  particular  apple  out  of  a  list  of  1400,  with- 
out either  figure  or  description,  is  at  best  but  conjecture  and  uncer- 
tainty. Mr.  Howden  remarks  in  a  letter  now  lying  before  us,  that  it 
"  would  be  better  to  apply  for  grafts  to  some  friend  in  Truro."  B. 
C.  p.  760,  will  shortly  be  supplied  with  an  article  on  the  Pine  Ap- 
ple, with  every  necessary  information.  "  To  G.  A.L."p.  766,  Sugar- 
Baker's  scum  is  an  excellent  manure,  to  promote  the  growth  of  au- 
riculas and  many  other  plants ;  a  sixth  or  eighth  part  should  be 
mixed  with  good  loam,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther for,  at  least,  twelve  months,  previous  to  using,  and  be  occasion- 
ally turned.  To  "P.  p.  QQS."  The  deficiency  in  the  descriptions  of 
fruits  has  been  long  observed,  but  has  hitherto  bet-n  remediless,  there 
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exists  much  difficulty  in  so  describing,  that  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  fruit,  may  be  able  to  distinguish  one  from  anothei",  without 
a  plate  for  illustration.  The  Miller's  Burgundy  Grape,  however, 
cannot  easily  be  confounded  with  the  Claret  a  Rosa,  the  former  car- 
ries a  white  downy  leaf  throughout  the  summer ;  the  leaves  of  the 
latter  becomes  red  by  midsummer,  and  finally  die  of  a  deep  blood 
colour ;  the  fruit  of  the  former  are  even-sized,  covered  with  a  fine 
bloom,  have  juice  clear  as  water  and  highly- flavoured,  the  latter  are 
very  unequal  sized,  have  scarcely  any  bloom,  the  juice  is  of  a  blood 
red,  and  fla\  our  harsh  and  austere.  The  Large  Black  Cluster,  and 
the  Pitmaston  Scarlet  are  synonymous,  and  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  Clarette,  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  fruit,  being 
considerably  larger  and  more  oval,  also  the  leaves  appear  green  till 
the  autumn,  which  those  of  the  Clarette  do  not,  and  when  they 
change  it  is  to  a  bright  scarlet,  not  to  a  deep  blood  like  the  Cla- 
rette. The  Small  Black  Cluster  has  much  resemblance  to  Miller's 
Burgundy  in  the  form  of  its  fruit,  but  it  has  nothing  so  good  flavour, 
its  leaves  are  not  woolley,  nor  its  fruit  so  thickly  set  on  the  branches. 
The  Black  Sweet-Water  has  some  resemblance  to  the  last,  but  differs 
in  its  berries  being  round  instead  of  partially  oval,  and  thickly  set 
on  the  bunches,  which  those  of  the  preceding  are  not.  Any  further 
enqniry  our  correspondent  may  wish  to  make,  we  shall  feel  happy 
to  furnish  him  with  an  answer.  To  "  W.  Z."  p.  667.  The  fruit  he 
enquires  about,  is  most  probably  the  Common  Azarole,  (Crataegus 
Azarolus,)  we  believe  it  is  much  used  as  a  dessert  fruit  in  the  south 
of  Europe ;  in  this  country  it  does  not  ripen  upon  standards,  and  we 
never  saw  it  tried  against  a  wall.  The  Crattegus  odoratissima,  and 
tanacetifolia  bear  fruit  very  similar  to  the  true  Azarole,  and  per- 
haps nearly  as  good  flavoured,  both  these  species  are  ornamental  and 
bear  abundantly  as  standards.  To  "G.  A.  L."  p.  812.  Scarif^dng 
fruit  trees  is  not  an  uncommon  practice,  when  they  become  bark- 
bound  ;  we  expect  the  matter  will  be  investigated  by  some  of  our 
physiological  friends,  we  shall  therefore  decline  for  the  present  en- 
tering further  into  the  subject.  To  "Noctura,"  p.  475,  and  "G.  I. 
T."  p.  541.  We  would  say  on  the  subject  of  "Cutting  the  leaves  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines."  We  propose  early  in  the  next  volume  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  the  reasons  of  recommending  it  to  be  done. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  IN  FLORICULTURE. 

To  "B.  C."  p.  766. — The  best  mode  of  increasing  the   Oranc/e,  is  by  budding 
upon  small  seedling  stocks,  the  proper  time  is  when  the  buds  upon  the  young 
shoots  are  tolerably  ripe ;  this  will  be  known  by  the  appearance  of  the  shoots  or 
separation  of  the  buds.     After  budding,  place  the  plants  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  as 
the  moist  heat  accelerates  the  union  of  the  bud  with  the  stock.     H.  L.  T.   the 
Double  Camellia  can  be  successfully  propagated  by  cuttings,  we  have  on  several 
occasions  put  off  fifty  cuttings,  and  have  succeeded  in  striking  forty-nine  of  them. 
The  method  we  practised  has  been   followed  by  some  of  our  friends,  and  was 
found  equally  successful,  how  long  they  will  continue  to  thrive,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say.     Our  kind  correspondent  G.  A.  L.  in  a  letter  which  now  lies  before 
us,  "says  they  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  very  well,  but  when  struck  they 
grow  very  slowly,  and  after  a  year  or  two  they  generally  wither  and  die,  this  is 
the  reason   why  it  is  not  recommended  in  Loudon's  Encyclopedia;"  and  the 
main  reason  why  it  was  not  mentioned  in  our  article  p.  362,  if  our  plants  now 
struck,  thrive  and  do  well,  we  will  insert  an  article  on  the  subject.     The  Narcis- 
sus stellaris  grows  in  the  garden  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  Chelsea.     We 
have  made  enquiry,  but  cannot  find  it  elsewhere.    Mr.  Howden  informs  us,  "it  is 
very  expensive;"  this  is  all  we  know  about  it.     To  "  J.  Mitford." — Take  up  the 
Geraniums  at  the  approach  of  frost,  with  all  their  fibrous  roots  attached ;  shorten 
all  the  tops,  and  plant  them  as  close  as  possible  in  oblong  boxes,  say  twenty  or 
thirty  in  each  box  of  three  feet  long,  water  and  place  them  in  a  shed,  where  they 
are  safe  from  frost ;  they  seldom  require  water  afterwards  unless  they  become 
very  dry.     In  May,  turn  them  out  of  the  boxes,  and  plant  them  in  the  open 
ground.     The  system  named  by  a  practical  gardener,  p.  196,  also  answers  ex- 
ceedingly well.     "T.  S."  p.  331. — The  Hearts-ease,  (Viola  tricolor)  delights  in 
a  rich  and  highly  manured  soil,  but  we  will  insert  an  article  on  the  subject  early 
in  the  next  volume.     The  dark  red  China  roses,  if  kept  in  pots,  require  a  rich 
turfy  soil,  mixed  with  white  sand,  and  the  pots  well  drained  with  potsherds,  so 
that  water  may  pass  off  freely,  otherwise  the  plants  will  not  grow  well.     In  most 
situations  they  require  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  in  winter.     If  planted  in 
the  open  ground,  they  should  be  grown  in  a  rich  fresh  sandy  soil,  raised  higher 
than  the  usual  level  of  the  situation ;  they  generally  require  mulching  during 
winter.     They  succeed  best  planted  in  a  bed  by  themselves,  which  has  been  well 
drained  by  a  substratum  of  stones  and  brickbats  to  the  depth  of  several  inches; 
pruning  should  always  be  deferred  until  the  beginning  of  April.     They  are  read- 
ily increased  by  taking  off  (close  to  the  old  wood)  young  shoots,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  planting  them  in  pots  of  sandy  loam,  and  placing  them  in  a 
hot-bed  frame,  in  a  stove  under  glass,  or  vmder  a  hand-glass,  as  recommended 
for  the  common  China  rose,  p.  246,     To  "A  Florist,"  p.  813 — We  have  receiv- 
ed two  answers ;  the  writer  of  the   first  who  designates  himself  P.  states,  that 
"  when  the  Erythrina  Crista  Galli  has  done  flowering,  he  cuts  it  down  to  two  or 
three  eyes,  and  sets  it  under  the  stage  of  the  green-house,  and  gives  it  no  water  : 
in  February,  when  he  commences  forcing,  he  repots  and  places  it  in  the  stove, 
giving  it  a  small  quantity  of  water,  increasing  the  quantity  as  it  grows,  until  he 
places  a  feeder  under  it',  and  gives  it  a  copious  supply.     In  about  ten  weeks  its 
stem  will  have  grown  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  will  be  literally  a  mass  of 
flowers.     The  soil  used  is  a  turfy  sandy  loam.     It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  ripe  wood,  or  from  young  shoots  rubbed  off  at  the  time  of  its  breaking.    The 
essential  points  of  this  mode  of  treatment  are,   1st.  its  remaining  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  rest,  2nd.   receiving  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  3rd.  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  during  its  growing  season."     The  other  signed  "An  Ap- 
prentice" says,  "  I  keep  my  plants  dry  and  cool   all   the  winter;  in  February  I 
turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  shake  off  all  the  exhausted  soil  from  the  roots,  I 
then  replant  them  in  pots  nine  inches  diameter,  in  good  sandy  loam,  and  place 
them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  in  either  a  stove  or  a  frame.     When  they  be- 
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gin  to  grow,  I  select  the  strongest  shoot  for  future  flowering,  and  strip  ofT  all  the 
rest,  and  by  giving  a  good  supply  of  water,  they  grow  from  five  to  six  feet  high. 
When  done  flowering  I  cut  them  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  soil,  and  set 
them  in  a  cool  place,  and  keep  them  pretty  dry,  and  in  a  month's  time  I  start 
them  as  before.  In  1830,  I  planted  one  against  an  open  wall,  where  it  has  re- 
mained without  injury  ever  since,  and  flowers  beautifully;  I  protect  it  in  winter 
with  saw  dust  and  an  outer  covering  of  straw,  to  keep  the  saw-dust  dry."  In 
our  Compost  fur  Camellias,  given  p.  3G2,  and  enquired  about  p.  620,  we  mean 
the  following  proportions,  to  one  barrowful  of  rich  hazel  loam,  add  one-third 
of  a  barrowful  of  fine  sand,  half  a  barrowful  of  peat,  and  half  a  barrowful  of 
good  rotten  dung  or  leaf  soil.  To  "J.  Thompson,"  p.  814 — we  had  intended  to 
have  fully  answered  his  query  this  month,  on  budding  roses ;  but  are  obliged  to 
defer  it  for  want  of  room.  To  "  Alfa,"  see  p.  668 — where  a  successful  method 
of  preserving  dahlia  roots,  is  described. 


ARTICLE  V. 

ANSWERS  TO  MISCELLANEOUS  QUERIES. 

The   request  of  "  X  Y"  p.   523,  in   the  number  of  queries  proposed  shall  be 
complied  with,  by  an  early   article  on  the  subjects.     Page  620 — In  reply  to  our 
correspondent,   relative  to  the  laps   of  glass,  we  would  recommend  the  small  lap 
as  being  decidedly  preferable ;  the  broad  one  is  an  attraction  for  moisture,  which 
being  expanded  by  frost  often  breaks  the  squares,  it  also  causes  a  greater  shade, 
as  well  as  other  injuries  which  might  be  pointed  out.     Page  474 — No  method 
can  be  better  adopted  to    eradicate  couch   grass   from  the  lawn  than  turning, 
over  the  soil  and  picking  out  the  roots.      No  doubt  a  strong  application  of  salt 
would  effect  the  object,  but  it  would  destroy  the  neighbouring  turf  for  some  dis- 
tance  around,  and    the    destructive  properties  of  the  salt  would  remain  in  the 
soil  for  a  length  of  time,  so  that  a  new  turf  could  not  be  had  so  soon  by  forking 
over  the    ground.      To   "  An  Emigrant"  page  280 — We  have  not  yet  had  it  in 
our  power  to  obtain  the  particulars  of  clearing  trees   from  land,  as  practised  by 
the  gentleman  to  whom  he  alludes.        To  "  M"  page  571 — We  cannot  tell  what 
method  can  be  used  to  eradicate  the  beetles  (Blatta  Orieutalis)  he  complains  of; 
if  the  traps  were  baited  with  something  tempting   they   probably  might  enter, 
perhaps  some  of  our  readers  could  furnish  us  with  their  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject.    To  "  G.  A.   L."  page  571 — The  reference  to  page  516  was  quite  inadver- 
tently inserted  as  he  would  percieve,  the   article  having  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  question  proposed.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  plants 
infested,   if  they  are   vines  this  is  the  time  to  completely  eradicate  the  insects  : 
after  peeling  off  the  old  bark,  apply  carefully  with  a  painter's  brush  the  follow- 
ing mixture   take  two  pounds  of  soft  soap  and  dissolve  it  two  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  beating  it  up  into  a  lather,  then  add  as  much  cold  water  as  will  leave  it 
about  new  milk  warm,  apply  it  in  this  state  over  the  stems  and  branches  of  the 
vines,  and  if  on   other  plants   with  a  syringe  to  reach  where  the  brush  would  be 
useless :  also  to  the  above  mixture  add  about  half  a  pint   of  linseed  oil,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  turpentine  to  every  gallon,  with  this  let  the  walls,  wood-work 
&c:  be  well  washed  with  a  brush,  carefully,  lest  it  should  fall  either  on  the  vines 
or  other  plants  which  the  turpentine  and  oil  would  materially  injure.      This  has 
hitherto  been  found  perfectly  effective.     To  "A  Subscriber,"  (ab  initio)  p.  677 — 
We   cannot  inform  our  correspondent  what  is  the  best  mode  of  extracting  the 
juice  of  Goose  grass,  perhaps  some  of  our  friends  will  favour  us  with  their  expe- 
rience.     Mr.    Howden  has  already  furnished  us  with  his :  he  says,  "  I  shall  give 
my  recipe,  which  1   once  saw  practised  by  a  travelling  quack,    when  he  had  dis- 
posed   of  all   his  cure-alls,   he  went  into  the  fields,  collected  his  favorite    herbs, 
chewed  them  in   his  moutli,   and  spit   the  juice  into  his  phials,  which  he  readily 
sold  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  e.ach. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

LIST  OF  ALL  THE  NEW  AND  VERY  RARE  PLANTS  INSERTED  IN 
THE  VOLUME. 

Class  1st. — Dicotyledonous  Plants,  or  Exogenes. 

ACANTHACEJE. 

Justicia  (J.  Justice,  a  Scotch  Horticulturist  and  Botanist.) 
asperula  roughish,  Stove  E.  Shrub,  2  ft.  summer,  pink,  India,  It.  1.  cut.  2.3. 

Barleria  (/.  Barreller,  a  celebrated  botanist  at  Paris.) 
lupulina  hop-headed,  stove  E.  shrub,  2  ft,  Aug.  yellow  Mauritius,  pt.  1.  cut  461 

Eranthemum  {Ear,  spring,  anthos,  a  flower.) 
fsecundum  ever-blowing,  stove  E.  shrub,  2  ft,  all-seas,  lilac,  Brazil  pt.  1.  cut  564 

Ruellia  {John  Ritelle  of  Soissous,  bot.  physician  to  Francis  1st.) 
Sabiniana  Sabines,  stove  p;.  Shrub,  2  ft  April  to  Aug.  blue,  India,  It.  1.  cut   118 

ASCLEPIADEjE. 

Caralluma  (Its  Indian  name.) 
crenulata  round-notched,  dry  stove  shrub,  6  in.  br.  and  yel.  E.  Ind.  It.  I.  cut  410 

BERBERIDE.E. 

Berberis  Berberry  {Berbeifs,  its  Arabic  name.) 
dulcis  sweet-fruited,  hardy  ev.  shrub,  8  ft.  March,  yel.  Magellan,  It.  1.  lay    27. 
glumacea  glumaceous,  hardy,  dec.  shrub,  4  ft.  April  and  May  white,  Japan,  It. 
1.  pt.  lay,  77. 

Epimedium  Barren  Wort  (growing  in  Media,  retained  by  Linneus.) 
diphyllum  two  leaved,  hardy  per.  April  and  May,  white,  Japan,  It.  1.  divis.  805. 

Mahonia,  (Bernard  M'Mahon  of  N.  America,  lover  of  Bot.) 
diversifolia  different-leaved,  hardy  evr.  shrub,  10  ft.  mar.  April,  yellow,  Monte 
Video.  1.  p.  cut,  26. 

BIGNONIACES^. 

Bignouia  Trumpet-flower  (Abbe  Bignon,  librarian  to  Louis  I4th. 
gracilis  slender,  stove  climber,  50  ft.  April,  yellow,  S.  America,  It.  1.  cut.  77. 

BORAGINEiE. 

Tournefortia  (I.  P.  de  Tournefort,  the  celebrated  French  bot.) 
heliotropioides  heliotrope-like,  stove  shrub,  2  ft.  May,  lilac,  B.  Ayres,lt.  1.  c.  168. 

CACTE^. 

Mammillaria  (Mamma,  the  nipple,  tubercles.) 
tenuis  taper,  dry  stove  shrub,  6  in.  white.  May,  peat  and  lime,  rubbish  off.  754. 

Pereskeo  Barbadoes  Gooseberi'y  (N.  F.  Pereskius,  lover  of  bot.) 
Bleo,  rose-coloured,  dry  stove  shrub.  .5  ft.,  Oct.  to  Jan.  rose,  Mexico,  1.  pt.  ct.  409 

COMPOTITvE. 

Centroclinium  {Kentron,  sharp-point,  Kilne  bed.) 
reflexum  reflexedscaled,  stove  an.  2  ft.  August,  rose,  Peru,  It.  1.  seeds.  267. 
appressum  appressed  scaled,  stove  evr.  shrub,  2  ft.  June,  rose,  It.l.  seeds  267. 

Madia,  {Madi,  its  name  in  Chile.) 
elegans  elegant,  hardy  an.  18  in.  August,  yel.  N.  W.  America,  co.  seeds  315 

Vernonia  {W.  Vernon,  a  bot.  traveller  in  N.  America.) 
axilliflora  axillary- flowered,  stove  evr.  shrub,  18  in.  all-sea.  It.  1.  c.  26,  366. 

CAMELLIA. 

Camellia  Japan  rose,  {G.  J.  Kamel  or  Camellusa.  Jesuit.) 
japonica  compacta  close  flwd.  gre.  evr.  shrub,  10  ft.  Feb.  Mar.  pt.  1.  inarch  71 
Reevesiana  gre.  evr.shrub,  10  ft.  Feb.  March,  pt.  1.  inarch  609 
Sweetiana  Sweets,  gre.  evr.  shrub,  10  ft.  Feb.  pt.  1.  inarch.  462. 

CARYOPHYLLEiE. 

Silene  {Sailon,  salvia,  viscid  frothy  moisture  of  the  stalks.) 
laciniata  cut  petalled,  gre.  per.  18  in,  July  Mexico,  It.  1.  seeds,  212. 
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CAMPANULACEjE. 

Lobelia  {M.  Label,  a  celebrated  bot.  author  and  physician, 
robusta  thick-stemmed,  stove  per.  3  ft.  Aug.  Hayti,  It.  1.  division,  462. 

CAPRirOLIACE.*:. 

Caprifolium  Honey  Suckle  {Poetic,  Goat  leaf,  climbs  like  a  goat.) 
occidentale,  western,  hardy  climbing  shrub,  20ft.June,  com.  cut.  31.5 

CORDIACE.E. 

Cordia  grandiflora,  stove  shrub,  pale  lilac,  611. 

CRUCIFERE^. 

Hesperis  speciosa,  hardy  per  6  inches,  rose  and  purple,  1.  division,  462. 

dilleniaceje: 
Hibbertia  Cunninghami  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub,  3  ft.  peat,  cut.  755. 

epacride^. 
Dracophyllum  capitatum,  greenhouse  evr.  shrub,  3  ft.  blue  and  white  cut,  755. 
Eparis  nivalis,  frame  shrub,  2  ft.  white  pt.  cut,  663. 
Sphenotoma  capitata,  greenhouse  evr.  shrub  2  ft.  blue  and  white,  pt.  ct.  711. 

ERICE^. 

Andromeda  polifolia  revoluta,  hardy  shrub,  1ft.  pink,  pt.  lay  170. 

polifolia  grandiflora,  hardy  shrub,  1  ft.  white  and  pink,  pt.  lay,  118. 
Arbutus  mucronata,  gr.  trailing  shrub,   1  ft.  white,  1.  pt.  lay,  117. 

pilosa,  hardy  evr  shrub,  white  and  brown,  pt  lay,  712. 
Azalea  nuidiflora  scintillans.  gre  Dec  shrub,  4  ft,  orange  and  scarlet  ptllay  315 

Calendulacea  stapletoniana,  hardy  Dec  shrub,  4  ft.  rose  pt  1  lay,  23. 
Erica  villosiuscula,  gre  evr  shrub,  3  ft  pink,  p  cut,  755. 
vestita  blanda,  gre  evr  shrub,  2^  ft  pink,  pt  cut,  119. 
Beaumontiana  gr  evr  shrub,  1  ft  white,  pt  ct,  25. 
undulata,  gr  evr  shrub,  I  ft  rose,  pt  cut,  519. 
Rhododendron  alta-clerense,  hardy  evr  shrub,  15ftpt  lay,  23. 
pulchrum,  gr  evr  shrub,  3  ft  rose  pt  laj^,  267. 
Farreras,  hardy  evr  shiub,  3  ft  lilac,  pt  lay,  27. 
Carton's,  hardy  evr  shrub,  3  ft  lilac,  pt  lay,  266. 
ornatum,  hardy  evr  shrub,  orange  and  red,  pt  1,519. 
album,  hardy  evr  shrub,  20  ft  pt  lay  610, 

ESCALLONI^. 

Escallonia  montevidensis,  gr.  evr  shrub,  6  ft  white,  pt  1  cut,  367. 

FUMARIACE^. 

Dactylicapnos  thalictri folia,  frame  per  climber,  3  ft  yel  br  It  1  seeds  368. 

GALACYNE,«. 

Francoa  appendiculata,  hardy  per  2  ft  rose  pt  1  division,  663. 

GERANIA  CE^ 

Geranium  albiflora,  hardy  per  18  inches,  whitish,  common,  division,  367. 

GROSSCLACE^.. 

Ribes  inebrians,  hardy  Dec  shnib,  3  ft  white,  co,  cut,  409. 
speciosus,  hardy  Dec  shrub,  4  ft.  crimson,  cut,  6G3. 

JASMINES. 

Jasminum,  Wallichianum,  hardy  evr  shrub,  10  ft  yel  It  1  cut,  23. 

LEGCMINOS.?;. 

Acacia  {Akaza,  to  sharpen  ;  many  species  thorny) 
pentadinia  fern-leaved. — Gre   E.  Shrub,    five  feet,  orange  and  yellow.  New 
Holl,  pt.  1.  cut.  711. 

Adesmia  {A,  without,  desmos,  a  bond;  stamens  free) 
microphy'lla,  small-leaved. — Gre  Shrub,  two  feet,  various  seasons,  yellow  Val- 
paraiso, It.  1.  cut.  26. 

Cassia  {Katsa,  to  tear  off;  bark  stripped  from  the  tree) 
Herbertiana  Herbert's,  stove  E.  shrub,  nine  feet,  November,  yellow,  Barbadoes, 
1.  pt.  seeds.     116. 

Chorizema  {Clioros,  dance,  zemia,  annoyance) 
triangulare  triangular. — Gre  E.  shnib,  eighteen  inches,  April  to  .Tune,  Or.  N. 
Holl,  pt.   cut.     662. 

ovata,  ovate,  gre  E.  shrub,  2  ft.  Apl.  scarlet  and  yellow,  N.  Holl,  1.  pt.  cut  755 

Dillwy'nia  {L.  W.  Dillun/n,  a  celebrated  botanist) 
glychiifolia,  glycine-leaved,  gre.  ev.  shrub,  2  ft.  orange,  N.  Holl.l.  pt.  cut.  711 
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Glyciue  (GIt/ks,  sweet,  leaves  and  roots  of  one  of  the  species) 
bileba,  two-lobed,  gre.  clbg.  shrub,  20  ft.  violet,  Mexico,  loam  &  peat,  seeds  24 

Gompholobium  {Gotnphos  wedge,  lohos,  pod;  shape) 
Knightiauum,  Knight's,  gre.  shrub,  9  inches,  Aug.   Sept.  rose,  N.  Holl.   pt.  1. 
seeds.  367. 

Hovea  (^4.  P.  Hove,  a  Polish  botanist) 
lanceolata  linearis  linear-leaved,   gre.  ev.  sbrub,  3  ft  March,  purple,  N.  Holl. 
pt.  1.  seeds.  116. 

villosa  shaggy,  gre.  ev.  shrub,  3  ft.  April,  purple,  New  Hell,  peat,  cut.  662 
chorozemajfolia,  chorozema-leaved,  gre.  ev.  shrub,  3  ft.  March,  purjjle.  New 
Holl.  1.  pt.  cut.  754. 

Lathyrus    {La,  augment,  thouros,  any  thing  exciting,  quality) 
decaphyllus,  ten-leaved,  hardy  per  climber,  4  ft.  June,  red  and  lilac,  N.  Amer. 
It.  1.  seeds.  367. 

Lotus,  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  (probably  of  Egyptian  origen) 
arenarius  sand,  hardy  trailing  annual,  4  in.  Aprl.  yel.  Teneritle  It.  1.  seeds  518 

Lupiuus,  Lupine,  {Lupus,  a  wolf;  impoverishes  the  soil) 
Marshallianus,  Marshall's,  hardy  per,  5  ft.  July  to  Oct.  blue,  hybrid.  It.  1.  cut. 
aud  seeds.  518. 

Sabinianus  Sabine's,  hardy  per,  3  ft.  May,  yellow,  Columbia,  It.  1.  seeds.    168. 

Ononis  Rest-harrow,  {Onos,  an  ass,  onema,  to  delight,  grateful  to) 
pedifticularis  peduncled,  frame  per.  1  ft.  April,  white  &  rose,  It.  1.  seeds.  212. 

Pultenaea  ( IF.  Pulteney,  M.  D.  a  botanical  author) 
mucronata,  mucrouate-levd,  gre.  per,  2  ft.  April,  yel.  N.  Holl.  It.  1.  seeds.   1 18 
LOBELIACE.4;. 
Lobelia  {M.  Label,  celebrated  botanical  author  and  physician) 
hypocrateriformis,  salver-fld.  gre.  an.   1  foot,  Sept.  purple,  peat,  seeds.  25. 
speciosa.  Low's  purple,  frame  per.  2  ft.  May  to  Oct.  purple,  pt.  1.  div.  212. 
robusta,  thick  stemmed,  stove  per.  3  It.  Aug.  purple,  Hayti,  It.  1.  division.  462 

MALVACEAE. 

Hybiscus  Genevi,  stove  evr.  shrub,  15  ft.  rose  and  purple.  It.  1.  cut.  518. 

splendens,  stove  evr.  shrub,  5  ft.  Sept.  rose  orange,  rich  1.  cut.  7 12. 
Palavia  rhombifolia,  rhomb-levd,  fr.  an.  1  ft.  June  to  Sept.  rose,  Co.  seeds  168 
Sida  rosea,  stove  evr.  shrub,  5  ft.  October,  rose,  Brazil,  pt.  1.  cut.  519. 
aurea,  stove  evr.  shrub,  5  ft.  Sept.  orange,  India,  rich,  1.  cut.  755. 

MELASTOMACE.-E. 

Arthrostemma  nitida,  gre.  evr.  shrub,  2  ft.  July,  lilac,  B.  Ayres,  pt.  1.  cut.  462 
Osbeckia  nepalensis,  stove  shrub,  18  inches,  Aug.  white,  Nepal,  pt.  1.  cut.  409 

MELANTHACE^. 

Trillium  discolor,  hardy  per.  9  inches,  May,  green,  Georgia,  pt.  1.  div.   168. 

MYRTACE^. 

Baeckea  saxicola,  gre.  shrub,  6  inches,  July,  Aug.  rose,  N.  Holl.  pt.  cut.  610. 
Couroupita  guianensis,  stove  shrub,  70  ft.  yellow  and  lilac,  rich  1.  609. 

LABIATES. 

Audibertia  iucana,  hardy  shrub,  18  inches,  Juiy,  Sept.  blue,  Co.  seeds.  367. 
Aphanochilus  blandus,  stove  per.  2§  ft.  summer,  green,  Nupel,  Co.  1.  seeds  117 
Salvia  foliosa,  gre  an,  18  inches,  all  season,  blue,  Mexico,  Co.  seeds.   116 
strictiflora,  stove  evr  shrub,  3  ft.  Dec.  br.  &  red,  It  1,  cut  411 
Grahami  Graham's,  gre  evr  shr  4  ft  July  to  Oct.  red.  It  1  cut  518 

WELIACE^ 

Turraea?  pinnata,  stove  evr  shr  15  ft't  March,  rose,  Silhet,  1  pt  cut  23 

ONAGRAREjE. 

Fuchsia  baccillaris,  gre  dec  shrub,  5  ft,  summer,  rose,  Mexico,  pt  1  cut  461 
CEuothera  anisoloba,  hardy  per,  2  ft,  June,  white,  Co.  lay  seeds,  117,  461 

OXALIDE^;. 

Oxalis  Deppii,  frame  per  3  inches.  Mar  Nov  copper  red,  Mexico,  pt  Oft"  27 

PRIMULACE^. 

Anagallis  Webbiana,  frame  evr  trailer,  6  inches.  May  to  Nov,  blue,  Co.  cut  41 1 
Primula  sibirica,  frame  per,  4  inches,  June,  July,  rose,  Siberia,  co,  division  663 
verticillata,  frame  per,  1  ft,  June  July,  yellow,  Arabia,  pt  1  div  712 

PASSIFLORE.E 

Tacsonia  pinnutistipula,  frame  climb,  shrub,   10  ft.  rose,  Chile,  It.  1.  cut.  712 
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PITTOSPORE^. 

Pittosporum  Angustifolium,  gre  evr  shrub,  5  ft.  yellow,  N.  Holl.  1.  pt.  cut,  806 

cornifolium,  gre  evr  shrub,  3  ft,  browu,  N.  Z.  ea  pt  cut  610 
Sollya  heterophylla,  gre  climber,  5  ft.  July,  blue,  N.  Holland  pt.  1  cut  367 

POLYGALEjE. 

Monnina  obtusifolia  grc  evr  shrub,  2  ft.  June,  reddish  purple,  Peru,  pt  1  s.  316 

POLEMONIACE^. 

Phlox  aristata,  frame  per.  6  inches,  white,  Carolina,  pt.  6c  loam,  cuttings  213 

PUOTEACE^. 

Grevillea  caleyi,  gre  evr  shrub,  70  ft.  orange,  Moreton  Bay.  1  pt  cut.  410 

planifolia,  gre  evr  shrub,  2  ft  Apl  &  May,  rose,  N.  H.  1  pt  cut  213 
robusta,  gre  tree,  100  ft,  June,  Sept,  red  orange,   pt  1  cut  755 

Hemiclidia  Baxteri,  gre  evr  shrub,  3  ft,  June,  yellow  pt  1  cut  266 

RUTACE^. 

Dictamnus  angustifolia,  hardy  per,  2  ft,  fl  lilac,  July,  Altai,  It  1  seeds  26 
Galipea  odoratissima,  stove  evr  shrub,  2  ft  May,  white,  1  pt  cut  76 

RUBIACE^. 

Houstonia  longifolia,  hardy  per,  4  in,  purple,  peat,  168. 
Rubus  spectabilis,  hardy  Dec,  shrub,  4  ft,  red,  1  pt  lay,  76. 

RANUNCULACEjE. 

Aquilegia  Garnieriana,  hardy  per  18  inches,  purple,  com.  division  78.  • 
Paeonia  albiflora  Pottsii,  hardy  per  3  ft  crimson.  It  1  168. 

officinalis  anemoneflora,  hardj'  per,  2  ft  crimson,  common,  7 12. 

ROSACEA. 

Potentilla  missourica,  hardy  per,  1  ft,  yel,  common  division,  23 
Rosa  Clare's,  wall  evr  shrub,  6  ft  crimson,  com  cut.  168. 

RHAMNE^. 

Soulangia  rubra,  gre  evr  shrub,  2  ft  brick  red,  pt  1  ct,  565. 

SARRACENIE^. 

Sarracenia  minor,  Frame  per  6  in  pur  and  gr  bog  division  519. 

STYLIDE^. 

Stj'lidium  fasciculatum,  gre  shrub,  6  inches,  pink,  pt  seeds,  315. 

SALICARI^. 

Lagerstroemia  indica  rosea,  rosy,  gre  evr  shrub,  12  ft  Aug  and  Sep,l  cut,  368 

SOLANE^. 

Salpiglossis  Barclayana,  Barclay's,  frame,  bien,  3  ft  brown  red,  It  1,  169 

integrifolia   entire-leaved,  gre  annual,  1  ft,  July,  rose.  It  1  s,  267. 
atropurpurea  dark  purple,  frame,  bien,  3  ft,  purple  rich  1,  711. 

SCROPHULARINE^. 

Browallia  grandiflora,  gre  annual,  2  ft  yellow,  pt  1  seeds  24 
Calceolaria  angustiflora,  gre  per,  18  inches,  yellow  ptcut,  117. 

bicolor,  gre  per,  2  ft,  yellow  bluish  white.  It  1  cut,  461. 

chiloensis,  frame  shrub,  2  ft,  yellow,  rich  1  cut,  409. 

connata,  gre  per,  4  ft,  yellow,  It  1  seeds,  565. 

Martineauae,  hardy  per,  2  ft,  yellow,  common,  division,  806. 

Wheeleri,  frame  per,  1  ft  purple,  pt  1  division,  411. 

Youngii,  gre  per,  2  ft,  ochre  and  dark,  rich  1  division,  212. 
Gratiola  tetragona,  frame  per,  one  foot,  blue,  pt  1  division,  411. 
Mimulus  perfoliata,  hardy  per,  2  ft,  yellow,  pt  1  seeds,  24,  316. 
Schizauthus  Hookeri,  hardy  bien,  2  ft,  rose,  It  1  seeds,  24. 
Stemodia  chilensis,  frame  per,  1§  ft,  blue,  pt  1  division,  409. 

TROPjEOLEjE. 

Tropseolum  tricolorum,  gre  per,  3  ft,  vermillion,  It  1  cut,  663. 

THYMELE^. 

Pimelea  intermedia,  gre  per,  2  ft,  white,  pt,  common,  168. 
diosmaefolia,  gre  shrub,  1  ft,  rose,  pt  cut,  78. 

IMBELLIFEU^. 

Aracacia  esculenta,  stove  per,  3  ft.  brownish  red,  rich  1  division  117. 

URTICEjE. 

Dorstenia  tubicina,  stove  per,  6  "inches,  green,  pt  1  division,  461. 
Ficus  urophylla,  stove  evr  shrub,  2  ft,  India,  pt  1  common,  26. 
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VERBENACE^. 

Laiitaua  nivea  mutabilis,  stove  evr  shrub,  5  It,  yel  rose,  pt  1  cut,  2(37. 
Selago  Gillii,  gr  shrub,  one  foot,  rose.  It,  cuttings,  610. 
Verbena  venosa,  frame  per.  2§  feet,  rose.  It  1  seeds,  367. 


CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONOUS   PLANTS  OR  ENDOGENFS. 


AMARYLLIDE^. 

Alstromeria  Neilii,  gr  per,  2  feet,  rose,  1  pt  ortsets,  212. 

Salsilla,  stove  per,  crimson  ai:d  yellow  1  ptoHsets,  25. 

htemanthe,  gr  per,  orange  and  red,  loam  and  peat,  oH'sets,  7.06. 

oculata,  frame  per,  rose,  loam  and  peat  division,  807. 
Coburgia  fulva,  gr  per,  18  inches,  tawny  orange,  pt  1  roots,  56.>. 
Gastronema  pallida,  gr  per,  white  and  rose,  pt,  off,  565. 
Habranthus  roseus,  frame  per,  6  inches,  red  and  orange,  rich  1  off,  21. 
pumilus,  gr  per,  six  inches,  red.  It  1  offsets,  410. 
phycelloides,  gre  per,  9  inches,  scarlet,  rich  1  offsets. 
Narcissus  stellaris,  hardy  per,  april  and  May,  white  and  crimson,  co  ofl",  411. 

ASPHODELE^. 

Anthericum,  plumosiim,  frame  per,  1  ft,  white,  com.  division,  77. 
Asphodelus  luteus  sibircus,  hardy  per,  3  ft,  yellow,  common,  roots,  665. 
Camassia  esculenta,  hardy  per  I5  ft,  dark  purple,  pt,  off,  520 
Geitonoplesium  cymosum,  gr  climber,  one  foot,  green,  pt  1  cut,  410. 
Ornithogalum  fimbriatum,  hardy  per,  6  inches,  white,  com,  ofts.  25. 

bifolium,  frame  per,  white,  It,  offsets,  565. 
Trichopetalum  gracile,  frame  per,  3  feet,  greenish  white.  It  1,  offsets,  897. 

BROMELIACEJE. 

Jichmea  mertensii,  stove  per,  yellow  and  rose,  1  pt,  division,  896. 
Billbergia  bicolor,  stove  per,  scarlet  and  yellow,  Brazil,  rich  1  suck  611 

CANNES. 

Calathea  macilata,  stove  per,  yellow,  Rio  Jan,  sandy  loam  division  461 
Canna  patens,  stove  per.  May,  red  and  yellow,  2  ft  Rio  rich  1  roots  26 

lEIDE^. 

Crocus  vernus  leucorhyncus,  hardy  per,  6  inches,  white  and  blue,  Co  offs     23 
pictus,  hardy  per,  4  inches,  March,  purple  white,  Co  offs  168 
Imperati,  harcly  per,  4  inches,  Febrbary  March,  lilac.   It  1  oils  27 
reticulatus,  hardy  per,  4  inches,  orange,  brown,  com  1  offs  665 

Gladiolus  cochleatus,  gre  per,  18  inches,  March,  white,  red,  1  pt  off  520 
natalensis,  gre  per  4  ft  Avgust'  scarlet  yellow,  pt  1  offs  612 

Iris  nertchinskia,  hard  per,  blue  and  yellow,  rich  1  division  756 

bicolor,  hardy  per,  18  inches.  May  July,  yellow  brown,  p  Co  off  23 

Sparaxis  lineata,  gre  per,  6  inches.  Sept,  white  pink,  C  G  Hope  pt  1  off    411 

Tritonia  odorata,  frame  per,  1  foot.  May,  yellow,  C  G  Hope,  pt  off    611 

ORCHIDE^ 

Aceras  secuudiflora,  gre  per,  1  foot,  red,  Madeira,  loam  pt,  roots  756 
Aerides  cornutum,  stove  per,  1  foot,  July,  India,  pt  rotten  wood,  division  520 
Angraecum  ebumeum,  stove  per,  white,  Madagascar,  pt  rotten  wood  div  7.36 
Brassavola  elegans,  stove  per,  1  ft  rose  and  pui-ple,  pt  rotten  wood,  div  166 
nodosa,  stove  per,  1  foot,  yellow  and  green,  pt  rotten  wood,  div  166 
Broughtonia  sanguinea,  stove  per,  18  inches,  red  or,  pt  rotten  wood,  div  25 
Cattleya  guttata,  stove  per,  1  foot,  green,  white  and  pur,  pt  rot  wood,  div  2.3 
Coryanthes  maculata,  stove  per,  1  ft  June  yel  pur  pt  rot  wood,  div  212 
Cypripedium  macranthos,  9  inches,  hardy  per,  pui-ple,  Siberia,  pt,  roots  806 
Dendrobium  speciosum,  stove  per,  1  ft,  June  Aug  yellow,  pt  rot  wood  div  2.5 
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Eulophia  Mackaiana,  stove  ner  2^ff  J  '  !  °  Z'''  P*  '■°"^°  ^°°*^  '^'^  23 
Govenia  superba,  stoU  per  Tft  Mlh  n  ^'''V^';'  P'  '■°"'°  ^*^°d  ^^'^  ^'^ 
Habernariacordata  stove  np.  J  n        k'  ^'"°^'  ^^^''^P'^'  ^^  1  division     78 

MaxiUaria  tet^aglT;^"!;?^'/.!"^"^  ^'•-»'  ^ov.  Madeira,  pt  1  div  665 

picta  stove  ner   It  V  '  ^    '°  P"'^''  P*  '■°"^"  ^0°^  div  116,  520 

V  ridis    stove  ir  6Tnnh '  ''''"^'  P^'^P^'^'  P*  ^"^"^  ^^^d,  div     566 

placanthia  stov^  ner  Q  ''  T'"'  P"''P'^'  P'  '•°«^'^  -°«d,  div    665 

CTaciHs  ;<-nvp  f  • '  u  '"''^'^''  ^'■'^'^^  '"■'  pt  rotten  wood,  div    714 

Oncidium  Ss^uS    sto^e'^e^   I'ffr'  ''^  ^f !!°"'  '"°^^'  ^"^^  '*  ''  ^^  ^14 

PterostylisBaE  stove  p^er'julv  1^'/,'   '''m*"'^!)'  '"'^^^  ^  P*^^*'  -^^^  ^07 

Sarcanthus  guttata,  stove  ner   1  ft    An/  ^  k  7'  ^7  ^'^^^^"^'  P^  ^  «•««'«     714 

Stanhopea  eburnea  stove  per  'ifj'  T  ?  '  ^'*''  T'^^"*  ^  '°^^'  P^  ^t  wood  2)2 

Zygopetalon  crSm,  Itove  '  r  1  ft  Junm''  m'^'^'  ^'  ™*  "*^°'^'  •^^^''  «'^« 
,  scove  per,  1  it,  June,  July,  bl  gr  yel,  pt  rot  wood,  div  25 

Tilling  T>  •  TULIPACE^.  ' 


An.     Annual 
Bien.     biennial 
D.     deciduous 
evr.     evergreen 
gre.     greenhouse 
har      hardy 
in.     inches 
or.     orange 
per.     pen-eunial 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

blsh.     bluish 
bl.     blue 
blck.     black 
crim.     crimson 
yr.     green 
purp.     purple 
varieg.    variegated 
tvht.     white 
yel.    yellow 


br.     broH'u 

CO.     common  soil 

CM/,     cuttings 

div.     division  of  roots 

lay.     layers 

It.  I.    light  loam 

pt.  rot.     peat  &  rotten 

M'.     wood 

pt-  I.     peat  &  loam 


U^ 


INDEX. 


A  Bricklayer's  Labourer,  on  labourer's 

dwellings,  152,  353. 
Abstinence  of  fish  remarked,  429. 
Acacia  pubescens   produced  seed,   121. 
Acosmetia  fuscula  noticed,  39. 
Acclimatising  Exotics,  70. 
Acid  of  plants  to  discover,   121. 
A  speech  from  a  tree,  by  a  Druid,  740. 
Adimonia  quadrimaculata,  131. 
Adders,  their  habits,  218,  232. 
Estivation  of  tlowers,  369. 
Agricultural    Journal  re%iewec,  21,  33, 

221. 
A  journeyman  on  fruit  trees,  721 
Alloysia  citriodora,  culture  of,  738,  549 
590. 

A  lover  of  plants,  on  the  Nursery  list*?, 
783. 

A  lover  of  Fairplay's  remarks,  326. 
Amarylideaj  culture  of,  690,  733,  779. 
American  blight,  remedy  for,  438,  451. 
American  plants,  culture  of,  79. 
Ants,  remedy  against,  278,  279,   328, 
379,621,523,  17. 

Anchomenus  prasiner,  its  habits,  422. 
Annual  list  of  fruits  and  flowers,  424. 

Animalcules  observations  upon,  463. 

An  Arborist  on  plantations,  738,  252. 

Annuals,  culture  by  cuttings,  683,  524, 

614. 

Anthophora  Haworthana,   -391. 

Appleby  Mr.  S.  on  the  nature  of  soils 
being  changed  by  the  application  of 
manure,  347. 

. Cnlture  of  Gesnerite,  264. 

.\phis  fabae  noticed,  329. 

Apples  gathering  and  preserving,  190, 
563,  607. 

economical  plan  of  growing,  194. 

Kirk's  scarlet  nonpariel,  the  ori- 
gin of,  167. 

Notice  of  some  fine  ones,  234. 

Curious  kinds  sold  at  Zurich,  709. 

Large  Espalier  Tree,  99. 

Apricots,  cultiire  noticed,265,  account 

of  a  large  Brussels,  53. 
A    practical   gardener,    on    preserving 
fruits  and  seeds,  770. 


Arrachaca  esculenta,  the   utility  of  its 

roots,  117,  764. 
Artus's  observations  on  labourer's  dwel- 
lings, 62. 
Arthur   Young's   opinion    on    English 

Foresting,   14. 
Arrow  Root,  its  preparation,  522. 
Arthur  Fitzarthur,  labourer's  cot.  257. 
Arrangement  of  greenhouse  plants,  265 
Aranea  domestica,  its  habits,  268. 
Araucaria,  propogation  of,  292. 
Arboricultural  Society    of  Ireland,  re- 
viewed, 513. 
Artichokes  Jerusalem,  culture,  432. 
Asparagus,  to  renovate  plantations,  73. 
Ashford,  F.  F.  on  the  study  of  Bot.  741 

Culture  of  the  Heliotropium,  786 

Atmosphere,  its  temperature,  35. 
Auricula,  culture  of,  56,  394. 
Auvergne,  origen  of  the  valleys  of,  40. 
Babillard,  its  habits,  217. 
Bats,  their  winter  sleep  imperfect,  383, 

habits  noticed,  716. 
Balsoms,  propagation  of,  397,  473,  to 

grow  to  perfection,  589,  70. 
Barn  Owl's,  habits  noticed,  471. 
Bee's,  produce  of,  331.     Destroyed  by 

Toads,  648. 
Begonia  dipetala,  fine  species  of.  496. 
Berlin  winter  gardens,  621. 
Billington  Mr.  on  planting,  79. 
Bicephalous  Lizard,  42. 
Birds,  preservation  of,    239.  Lubrica- 
ting their  plumage,  700.    Destroying 
of  Buds,  668,  379. 
Blossoms  of  wall  trees,  to  screen,  18. 
Bletia  Tankervillia,  culture  of,  637. 
Blight  popular  errors  respecting,  122. 
Blood-like  phenomenon  in  Egypt,  4L 
Botanic  garden  Maund's  reviewed,  28 
119,  213.  ' 

Botanical  Magazine  reviewed,  313  24 
77  1 16  168  212  267  316  367  4I0  462 
5i9  564  609  659  712  8-50  S05 
Botanical  Cabinet  reviewed,    77    Hg 

170,  167,  266,31.5.367,  110.  '&.c. 
Botanical  Register     reviewed,   22    76 
115,  212,  266,  315,  366,  509.  &c.    ' 
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Bone  Manure,  the  utility  of,  444. 
Boiler  improv^sd,  figured,  459  .515 
,  Bregazzi's  thermometer  noticed,  365. 
British  Warblers,  559. 
British  Flowering  Plants  reviewed,  655 
British  Botany  reviewed,  74. 
Flower  garden  reviewed,  26,  78 

117,  213.  316  368  411  462  5(8  169 

267  564  609  662  711  75 i  805 
British  Farmer's  Mag.  extracts  19,  406 

=—   Entomology  reviewed,  38,  83, 

13 J,  184,  276,  323,  375  423,  470, 513. 
Burning  clay, by  Mr.  Stafford,  209. 
Bygrave  plant  preserver,   figured  151, 

Slug  preventer  fig.  444. 
Campanula,  its  culture,  119,638. 
Camellia,   culture,   .3.57,    varieties    of, 
633,  688.  on  forcing  615. 
Callow,  Mr.  on  Mushrooms  revwd.  403. 
Carrots,  culture  of,  4.59. 
Cactus,  propogation  of  by  seed,  474. 
Canker  in  fmit  trees,  563,  609. 
Capsicums,  culture  of.  631   769 
Carnation,  culture  of,   199  710 
Camphor,  its  use  in  horticulture,  657. 
Catei-pillars,  to  destroy,  291. 
Cherries,   on    forcing,    562,  causes  of 

sterility,  422. 
Chloride  of  lime,  caution,  710 
Citron's,  culture  of,  427. 
Coluber  natrix,  habits,  755. 
Cooking  Tomatoes,  646. 
Conservatory,  fig.  130,  on  heating,  209 
Copper,  its  effects  on  vegetation  322 
Claughton  Mr.  on  garden  sticks,  300 
Cottagers  friendly  Guide  revw.  407 
Cow  wash,  its  uses,  489. 
Curtis's  guide,  reviewed,  273 
CucumberSjRussian  mode  of  salting  166 
Dahlias,  culture   of,  146,  287,  494,  to 

preserve    668,    784  on    supporting 

446,  stands  figured  573  729 
Diseases  on  plants  6.57,  in  fruit  trees  to 

remedy,  96 
Discoveries  of  Fossil  Bones,  130 
Dodd  Robt.  his  Lectures  noticed,  84 
Docks  &  Dandelions  to  exterminate  92 
Donn's  Catalogue  reviewed,  262 
Downton  Castle  Gardens,  302 
Doctrine  of  Spontaneans  disproved  557 
Ducks,  instinct  of,  701 
Earth,   its  reference  to  the  growth  of 

plants,  43 
Earwigs,  their  flight  observed,  275 
Earthquake,  in  1827,  423 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  40, 

128,  182,32.3,423 
Elderberries,  spirit  distilled  from,  232 
Electricus,  on  the  Vine,  341 
Entomological  Cabinet,  reviewed,  471 
Entomology, study,  371,  420,  6'     "3 


Epiphites,  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  616 
Erica,  culture  and  propagation  of,  455 
Eryrina,  culture  of,  114 
Esquimaux  Lake,  717 
Evelyn,  on  Forest  Pruning,  14 
Experimental  Garden  suggested,  138 
Fairy  Rings,  the  origin  of,  522 
Fern  thistles  &  Colt's  foot,  to  destroyH 

92 
Fete,  at  Chiswick,  45 
Field-Mouse,  destructive  in  Forests,  79 
Fig,  the  cultivation  of,  7 1 ,  384 
Ferrier  M.  his  experiments  with  the  Ja- 

nipba  Manihot,  24 
Fish,  their  abstinence,  428 
Fined  Walls  for  Peaches,  18 
Florists'  Guide  reviewed,  27    169 
Flora  and  Pomona  reviewed,  28,  120, 

167,314,366,409 
Forest  Trees,  management  of,  21.  12, 
252,  389,  520,  553,  425,  640,  698, 
516,  241,  591,  593,  642,  697,  406, 
595  738.  Notices  of,  696. — Lauson's 
remarks,  14. — Lord  Melville,  14 
Fogs,  causes  of,  522 
Food  of  Plants,  64 
Four  spined  Stickleback,  130 
Foul  AVeather  prognosticator,   183 
Flowers,  irregularity  of,  370 
Fruits,  method  of  forcing  in  frames,  399 
Fruit  Trees,  canker  in,  563 
Fruits,  to  preserve,  45,  120,  231 
Fruits  described,  848 
Fuchsia,  the  culture  of,  493. — New  me- 
thod of  training,  436 
Fungi,  in  a  marble  Quarry  figd.  320 
Gardeners'  Advertisements  noticed,  92 
Garden  Sticks,  to  render  durable,  300 
G.  A.  L.  Remarks,  on  hothouse  glazing, 

326,  225 
Gallinula  chlorops,  its  habits.  616 
Gardens,  617 
Gangrene  of  roots,  6-57 
Gardener's  Society  noticed,  677 
Gagea  fascicularis,  4.3 
Gardenia,  culture  of,  29 
Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  reviewed,  36,  8 1 
Garden  in  Regent's  Park  proposed,  1 37 
Gardener's  Magazine,  extracted   from 
16,  1 14,  .59,  164,  263,  312,  458    708, 
Garden  Reviewed,  165 
Geology  relative  to  Agriculture,  271 
Geraniums  in   borders,  to  preserve  in 

Winter,  196 
Germination  of  Seeds,  710 
Glazinsi;,  mode  of,  Harrison  &  Curtis's, 

figd  9,  296,  326, 
Glazing,  by  Mr.  Saul,  figd.  147 
Gesnerite,  culture  of,  261 
Goat  Moth,  figd.  32,— Murrain,  33 
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Gooseberries,  culture  &  selection  of,  202 

Account  of  the  heaviest,  380 

Gleanings,  228 

Gold  Mines,  128 

Grapes,  to  preserve,  607,  709 

Goldfinches,  migration  of,  647 

Grapes,  to  prevent  the  blotching  of,  280 
to  grow  early  ones,  192,  through- 
out the  year,  309 

Guide  to  the  Orchard  &  Kitchen  Gar- 
den, reviewed,  100,  160 

Hawthorn  Tree,  621 — new  variety,  714 

Hawthorndean  Apple,  origin  of,  28 
Habranthus  roseus,    its   treatment    in 
winter,  1 1 8 

Hay  thorn  Mr.  on  Growing  Grapes,  191, 
309,  Potatoes  &  Early  Raddishes  312 

Harrison  Josh,  on  the  culture  of  Cele- 
ry, 433 

Harrison  Mr.  Geo.,  on  Pelargoniums, 
102,  on  Forcing  Strawberries,  395 

Heath  Land,  improvement  of,  229 — 
mould,  17 

Heating  Conservatories,  cheap  mode  of, 
299 

Hermodactylus  longifolius,  figd.  612 

Hot- Water  Apparatus,  681,  .586,  100, 
improved  Boiler,  51.5 

Howden's  Cutter,  figd.  255 — on  Forest 
Tree  management,  425 

House  Sparrow,  to  destroy,  178 

Honey  Bee,  extracted  from    184,  275 

House  Spider,  its  habits,  268 

Horse  Raddish,  culture  in  Germany, 
562,— by  Rusticola,  628 

Hop  blight  and  remedy,  72 

Hoya  carnosa,  culture  of,  666 

Horticultural  Calendar,  47,  96,  144, 
240,288,  336,  383,  431,  479,  528, 
576,  624,  671,  718,  767,  815 

Horticultural  Societies,  45,  92,  140, 188 
236,  284,  333,  381,  428,  477,  525, 
573,622,671,719,767 

Hor.  Soc.  Catalogue  of  fruits,  reviewed, 
512 

Hydrangea  hortensis,  to  change  the  co- 
lour of  the  flower,  1 1,  497,  591 

Hyacinths,  culture  of,  588 

Insects  Hemaphrodite,  274 

Iris  pavonia,  culture  of,  279 

Ivy,  its  destructive  eftects  on  timber, 
697 

Japan,  Agriculture  &  Horticulture,  205 

Jewitt  Mr.  O.  on  Montagues  Ornith. 
Dictionarj^,  216 

J.  M.  on  Celeiy,  290 

Keeping  plants  in  cellars  in  winter,  567 

King  fisher,  habits  of,   317. 

Knowledge  for  the  people  reviewed,  222 

Labourer's   cottages,  on   erecting,  152, 


353,  plan  of,  154,  257,  elevation  62 

154,  277. 
Larch  tree,  an  account  of  one,  292. 
Library  of  entertaining    knowledge,  v. 

15  reviewed,  706 
Lindley  John,  Esq  his  lectures  44,  error 

respecting  them  rectified,  93. 

Outlines  of  horticulture  revd.  747 

Liquid  manure  recommended  537 

Lycoperdinae  Bovistae  fig  39 

Mag  of  Nat  History  extracted    from, 

35,  83,  183,  274,  471  521  616  665 
761  809 
Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  plan,  108 
Maurandia  Barclayana,  614 
Mearns  Mr  on  training  trees,  481,  449 
Mespilus  Japonica,  culture,  636 
Manual  (Tf  shells  reviewed,  470. 
Maxillaria  picta  figiu-ed  566 
Melon,  culture  in  Prussia,  709,  in  Ve- 
nice 234,  708,    Hoosainee  772. 
Mackay  C.  on  ceiery,  289. 
Metalic  hothouses,  evil  effects,  51   77 
Mignonette,  to  form  the  tree,  685. 
Mice,  to  destroj^  19,  234,  796 
Moss  on  Trees,  490. 
Moss  Ball  220. 

Montague's  Dictionary  reviewed,   181. 
Murphy,  Ed   Es^^.  on   the  Goat  Moth, 

30,  on    Plants  that   entrap   insects, 

214.     Mus  Arvalis,    79. 
Naturalists     calendar,   88,    142,    190, 

238,  286,  335,  384,  430,   478,  .526, 

574,  623. 
Natural     History,    advantages    of  the 

study  of,  702. 
Nelumbiums,  culture  of,  517. 
Nepenthes  distillatoria,  culture  of,  29. 
Notes  of  a  Naturalist  reviewed,  470 
Nursery  lists,  85,  140,  186,  235. 
Obituary,  67. 

Onions,  to  prevent  sprouting,  51.5. 
Outline    of  the   smaller   British  Birds, 

reviewed,  871. 
Orange,  time   of  introduction  noticed, 

544,  culture  of,  548. 
Orchards,  formation  of,  155,  228,  19 
Orang  Utan,  habits  of,  618. 
Ortygometra  Crex,  217. 
Orchideae,  culture  of,  70. 
Paxton  Joseph,  on  forining  provincial 

gardens,  58,  National    garden,  171, 

a  hot  water  apparatus,  1133. 
Peas,  to  preserve  from  mice,  18,  their 

culture,   115. 
Persian  Melon,  culture  of,  164. 
Pilgrim  Oak,  43. 
Piue  Pit  figured,  400. 
Peaches  on  fined  walls,  18,  on   cutting 

the    leaves  of,  540,  on  Training  &c. 

481,-529. 
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Plants,  diseases  of,  657. 

Pyrus  Malus  Brentfordiensis,  revd,  68 

Potatoes  as  food;  646. 

Propagating  House  figured.  627 

Parus  Caeruleus,  216. 

Passiflora,  culture  of,  453. 

Pine,   the  varieties   of,  402,  459,  514, 

607,656.  75i  802 
Pineries,  scale  to  regulate  the  heat,  364 
Plants  in  rooms,  mauagement  of,  498: 
Pine,  a  new  discovered,  500. 
Pomegranate,  culture  of,  787. 
Polyanthus,  culture  of,  448. 
Propagating  Pot  figured.  255 
Potatoes,  culture  of  444, 480,  312,  326 
Psidium  Cattleyanum,  culture  of,  785 
Queries,   91,   137,   185,  223,  276,  324, 

376,4'24,   472,  523,  571,620,666 

719,75,812. 
Ranunculus,  culture  of  196  264 
Red  Sp  der,  to  destroy  529 
Reptiles,  age  of  182,  coldness  of  blood 

234 
Rose  culture  of  345  349  287  551   566 

to  retard  the  blooming  15 

Rusticus  on  Entomo'ogy  371   420  601 

651  741 
Rhubarb  culture  of  336  364  486 
Rats,  mode  of  destioying  391 
Rust  in  corn  467 
Seeds,  preservation  in  voyage  301  476 

668 
Separation  of  wax  and  honey  275 
Serpents  eggs  650  718 
Seibe's  garden  syringe  figured  710 
Serracenia  minor  fig  519 
Scotland,  houses  of  peasantry    599 


Snakes,  habits  214  383 

Sheppardia  argentea  264 

Shells,  to  polish  525 

Soil,  to  purify  506 

Skinless  Oats  718  * 

Silk  worm  412 

Supporting  newly  planted  trees  351 

Sour  wine,  to  restore  231 

Strix  flammea  470 

Swan  River  settlement  260 

Tea  Tree  139  568 

Tobacco,  culture  of  618  629  679 

Tomatoes,  culture  of  631 

Tigridia— culture  187  490  431  497  400 

Tulips — culture  of  104  669 

Thunder  storms  in  France   129 

Triverania  Coccinea  50 

Vines  in  Pots — culture   of  6  487   185 

536  287  383  431  471  337  in    New 

South  Wales  625 
Vines,  plan  of  a  house  7 
Vegetable  analysis  650 
Universal  Frame  577 
Utility    of   the    knowledge     of  nature 

reviewed   124 
Water  Hen's  habits  616 
Weasel— habits  83 
Weavil— to  destroy  332 
Whale  tribe  521 
White  Tokay  grape  49 
Wood  and  Metal  hothouses  97  149  582 
Wire  Worm — to  destroy  516  649 
Winds  in  the  North  of  Europe  221 
Woodlice — to  destroy  16 
Yeast  as  manure  779 
Yorkshire  Scientific  Meeting  301 
Zoological  garden,  Surrey  139  604  319 
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